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The Nag^varasvanii Temple 


BY 

Dr. T. V. Mahalingam 

I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Kumbhakonam is a first class municipal town in the Tanjavur 
District, Madras State, with a population of about a lakh and 
is at a distance of 313 kilo metres from Madras'on the Madras— 
Tirucirappalli main line of the Southern Railway. The place is 
of great antiquity and the region around it bears evidence of 
ancient habitation and culture. Nandanme^u, a small village four 
miles to the West of the town and on the northern bank of the 
river Tirumalairajan, has yielded a good number of burial urns 
with human skulls and bones and grave goods in them, besides 
black-and-red ware pottery of the megalithic variety assignable 
to the period round about the commencement of the Christian 
era. The importance of Kumbhakopam during the period is also 
borne out by the evidence of the Sangam literature. A verse 
in the Ahananutu mentions that the C5la Kings of the Sangam 
age had a guarded treasury at Ku^amukku,^ a Tamilised form 
of the word Kumbhakoj^am and the name by which the place 
was known in early Tamil literature and epigraphy. Reference 
is made in the Kalavalmdxpadu to a prison at Ku^avayir-kottam, 
in which the Cera ruler Kaiiaikkal Irumpovai was kept as a 
captive by Koccenganan after the battle of Kalunialam near 
Karuvflr.* The place Ku^avayir may be the same as Kumbha- 
konam or a place of the same name now known as Ku^avasal, not 
far from Kumbhakonam and on the way to Tiruvarur in the Tanja- 


X. No. 60, Korrttc-c6|ar Kufjiandai vaitta nadu taru nidiyuvmh- 

jeriya~mzwt"ga4i. 

2. 36:2. See also Indian Antiquary, XVIII, pp. 259-65 for a translation 
and critical account of the work by V. Kanakasabhai. 
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vur District.® The ydpperungalaviruUi, a late work composed in the 
tenth or eleventh century^ has two interesting verses, which give 
the names of the Cera, Cola and Paij^ya capitals and mention 
Pundur Vajavan and Porvec Killi as two Cola rulers who had 
their capital at Nalli^ikudaudai. Thus Kui;^andai, by which name 
the western part of the modern town of Kumbhakonam appears 
to have been known in ancient times (though it is the name by 
which the whole of the present town is known now), seems 
to have served as a secondary capital of the Cola Kings of the 
Sangam period, who had Uraiyur (a part of the modern Tiru- 
cirappalli town) as their capital, even during the period of the 
Kalabhra interregnum and later.® Later Palaiyarai, now a small 
village about four and a half miles to the West of Kumbhako- 
^m, appears to have become a subsidiary capital of the Colas 
from the days of Vijayalaya and Aditya. 

Kumbhakonam and the area surrounding it played a consi¬ 
derable part in the wars between the Pallavas and the P^^yas 
from about the middle of the eighth century.® The Udayendi- 
ram Plates of Nandivarman II Pallavamalla state that he was 
besieged in Nandipura by the Dramila Princes, and Udayacandra, 
his minister fought against enemies, released his master and best¬ 
owed the kingdom on him many times.'^ Among the Dramila 


3. See Kalavali-mdxpadu ed. by Anantarama Aiyar, p. 10. (Introduc¬ 
tion). Kudavayil literally means western gate. If Kudavasal is identified 
with Kudavayir-kdttam it is possible that it formed the western gate of 
Kumbhakonam. 

4. Aham, v. 55; also K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas (second edi¬ 
tion), p. 67. 

5. Burnell thinks that it served as a capital as late as the seventh 
century {South Indian Palaeography, p. 145, fn. 14). 

6. The Western Calukya King Vikramaditya I (655-681) invaded the 
Pallava territory, and marching through it encamped at Uragapuri on the 
banks of the river Kaverl but was defeated by the Pallava King Parami^- 
varavarman I (669-691) at Peruvalanallur in the Tirucirappalli District. 
Uragapura has been sought to be identified with Tinmagesvaram near Kum- 
bhakonam and the region in which it was situated with Fiambuma^u (See 
T. N. Subrahmanyan, ‘A Note on Uragapura’ in the Proceedings of the All- 
India Oriental Conference, VII, pp. 597-63). But it is better to identify 
Uragapura where Vikramaditya I encamped with Uraiyur, die old C6la 
capital. 

7. Sll, n, p. 372. 
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Princes who besieged Nandipura were probably the Pan^ya King 
Maravarman Bijasimha I (c. 730-7S5) and the Ko^umb§|ur 
ChiefJ* Udayacandra could have been helped by the C6]as and 
the Muttaraiya Chieftain Suvaran Miaran alias Perumbi^ugu 
Muttaraiya II who ruled from the ^ndalai area. Nandipuram is 
usually identified with the modem Nathankovil, three miles to 
the South of Kumbhakonam, whidi according to tradition is the 
same as Nandipura Vinnagaram, on which the Vaisnava saint 
Tirumangai has sung a decad of verses, and which place, accord¬ 
ing to one verse, was embellished by Nandi.® Nandipuram could 
have formed part of Palaiyarai. 

The strained relations between the Pallavas and the Pandyas 
continued after the release of Nandivarman Pallavamalla. Soon 
after the accession of Jatila Parantaka Varaguna I (765-815) to 
the Pandya throne, fight between the two powers was renewed, 
as may be gathered from the Velvikudi and Madras Museum 
plates. The Velvikudi Plates which are dated in the third year 
of the Pandya King record that he defeated the Kadava (Pallava) 
King (Nandivarman II) at Peniiagadam on the «;outhem bank of 
the river Kaveri.® Pennagadam has been identified with a place 
of the same name in the Tanjavur District. The fight appears 
to have taken place on account of the aggressive action of Nandi¬ 
varman II who claims in the PuUur Plates of his thirty-third 
year (A.D. 764) to have made, among others, the Pandyas obey 
his orders as a result of which “their reins slipped from their 
hands while in battle with him”.i® This must have happened 
during the closing years of the reign of Maravarman Rajasimha I. 
Obviously it raised the anger of Jatila Pai^intaka Varaguna I and 
hence his invasion of the Pallava territory immediately after his 
accession and the battle of Pennagad£im. But Nandivarman could 
not brook this defeat and hence he seems to have organised a 


7a. He is said to have defeated the Pallava King and captured his ele¬ 
phants and horses in the battle of KulumbOi’. The name of the Pallava King 
begii^ with Se but is said to be hoplessly damaged in the impression. (Ef., 

XVn. p. 294). 

8. Nandi paiU ieida nagar Nandipura vinnagaram (Periya Tirumoli), 
V. 107, v. 1444. 

9. EL, XVn, pp. 291-309. 

10. Ibid., XXXVI, No. 20, p. 152. 
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confederacy with the rulers of Kerala, Kongu and Adigaimfin 
Chief of Tagadur aganisf the Pandya King. ProbaWy he was 
defeated this time also as may be gleaned from the evidence of 
the Madras Museum Plates, according to which Jatila ParSnfaka 
claims to have defeated Adigaiman at Pugaliyur and Ayiraveli 
Ariyur the latter on the northern bank of the river Kaverl and 
marched against the allied armies of the Pallavas and Keralas 
and captured the Western Kongu country.^^ The Dalavaypuram 
Plates of Pandya Par^taka Viranaiayana (862-905) state that 
he defeated the Pallava King at Karuvur .12 In spite of these 
reverses the hold of Nandivarman II over the Kumbhakopam 
area does not seem to have been affected very much. The 
Tandant6ttam^3 and Pattattalmahgalam^^ Plates of the King (both 
places not far from Kumbhakonam) issued respectively in his 
fifty-eighth and sixty-first regnal years show that his sway over 
the region continued to the end of his reign. 

But the area appears to have been pressed hard by the Pandya 
King Srimara 'Srivallabha (815-862), the son and successor of 
Jatila Parantaka Varaguna I. His contemporaries on the Pallava 
throne were Dantivarman (796-846), son of Nandivarman II and 
Nandivarman III (846-869), son of Dantivarman. The larger 
Sipnamanur Plates of Rajasimha (A.D. 900-920) state that Sri- 
mara iSrivallabha defeated “the Colas along with the Pallavas, 
Gangas, Kalingas, Magadhas and other kings at Kudamukkil 
and made them bathe in a river of blood.»» The account receives 
confirmation from the Dalavaypuram Plates which state that gri- 
i^ra Srlvallabha defeated the Pallava King at Aniir on the sea¬ 
shore and broke the strength of the confederacy of the Kuttavar 


11. Indian Antiquary, XXH, p. 73, also El., XXXVI, p. 136. The AmbS- 
^udram inscription of Varaguna mentions the encampment of the King 
on ^e banks of the Pennar in Tondaimandalam. The Varaguna 
mentioned m the inscription is taken to be Varaguna I and hence the^ew 

marched as far North as that place. (See 105 of 
rTik’ M Pallavas of K&nchi, p. 136; Jouveau 

PP^ 78-79). But it is better the achievement is 
attriDuted to his grandson Maravarman Varaguna II 

12. ARIE., 1958-59, p. 4. v w;. 

13. Sn, II, p. 517. 

14. El, XVIII, pp. nsfi. 

15 . SIl, ni, p. 461 . 
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(Ceras), Co}as, Kvpakas, and tha northemew (Vadugar) w the 
last of whom were probably the Kallhgas mentioned in the Sinna- 
manur Plates. He is also said to have killed in the fight at Kudan- 
dai an unnamed son of a certain Amaravall&n who was probably 
a member of the confederacy.^^ It was during that time that the 
Pallava Kingdom or a considerable part of it under Dantivarman 
seems to have been taken by one Srika^tf^a, a member of the 
Telugu Coda family of Pottappi.“ Hemmed in on both sides we 
find that Dantivarman lost his kingdom for some years from his 
twenty-first to his forty-ninth regnal year. During that period 
the inscriptions of Dantivarman are not found in the Pallava terri¬ 
tory, but instead, those of Srimara Srivallabha are found in a num¬ 
ber of places in the area. Srikantha was probably helped by the 
Paiidya King to whom he had given his daughter Akkalanimmadi 
in marriage. Srikantha himself appears to have nominated one 
Abhimana Siddhi to rule over the Pallava kingdom on his behalf.^® 
But towards the close of his reign Dantivarman regained his posi¬ 
tion largely with the help of his son Nandivarman m who defeat¬ 
ed, at TellSru in the Wandiwash taluk, his enemies who were pro¬ 
bably Srikantha and his allies among whom the Pandya Srimara 
6rlvallabha was probably one. On account of this great achieve¬ 
ment Nandivarman is mentioned in inscriptions as TeUarrerinda 
and TeUdrrerindu rdjyamum koTfda.^ Nandivarman appears to 
have followed up his victory and recovered the territories in the 
South which had gone into the hands of Srimara Srfvallabha. Ac¬ 
cording to the Tamil work Nandikkalamhakam, Nandivarman, 
after his success at Tellaru won victories at Kadambur, Veriyatur, 
Vellaru, Kurikkottai, all in the Cola country .21 It is even said 
that the Pallava army reached as far South as the river Vaigai. 

But the Kaveri area did not have peace for long. There 
appears to have developed some family feud between 6rTm§ra 


16. ARIE., 1958-59, pp. 4 and 5. 

17. Ibid. 

18. See for a discussion of the problem ‘An Interregnum in Pallava his- 
tory’^by the author, Journal of Indian History, XLI, pp. 287-303. 

19. Ibid. 

20. 52 of 1895; STI, V, No. 609; 11 of 1899; SII. VI, No. 447; 144 of 
1928-29; SII, XU, No. 56; also BahOr Plates of NipatuAgavarman (El., XVIII, 
pp. 10 and 13); Velurpfilaiyam Plates of Nandivarman III (SII, 11, p. 511 etc ). 

21. NandikhaUimha'kam, w. 23-35. 
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^vallal^ luid his sc»is. According to the Dala^ypuram i^tis 
of Pattotaka Viranarayana, he had three sons, Ugra, Vaiagui?*- 
varman and Parantaka Viranarayanavarman and Par&itaka 
Viranarayana® one of them, fell out with his father and sought 
the help of the Ceylonese King Sena II (853-887), whose uncle 
Sena I (833-853) had been utterly defeated in battle by Srimata 
^rivallabha. The Ceylonese King, as also the Pallava King, sup¬ 
ported the rebel Paj^ya Prince. Sena II sent an army against 
Madurai and took it, while Nn>atunga marched South and defeat¬ 
ed a confederation of enemies on the banks of the Aricit river, 
which has been identified with the Arai^lar, a branch of the 
river Kaveri that enters the sea near KSraikkal.^s It is not known 
who the enemy confederates were. Probably they were the two 
sons of Srimara Srivallabha who were loyal to their father and 
their allies. Srimara himself appears to have died during this 
period either fighting against his enemies or otherwise^^ and was 
succeeded by his son Varagunavarman (862-885) probably 
assisted by his brother Parantaka Viranarayana (862-905).^ The 
latter is said in the Dalavaypuram Plates as having killed his 
brother Ugra at a place called sSennilandai.^ The identification 
of this Ugra is intriguing. If a surmise is possible he was tlie 
Pandya Prince who took refuge with Sena II and sought his help 
against his father and brothers. He was placed on the Pandya 
throne by Sena II after defeating Sriniara Srivallabha; but he 
could not rule long for he was killed in the battle of Sennilandai 
by his brother Parantaka Vira Narayana.®® 


22. ARIE, 1958-59, pp. 4-5. 

23. El, XVin, pp. 10 and 13. 

24. See History of Ceylon, Ed. by H. C. Ray, p. 330. 

25. The Aivarmalai inscription of Maranjadaiyan Varaguna is dated 
S 792 = A.D. 870; coupled with his eighth regnal year, it yields A.D. 862-63 
as the date of his accession (El, XXXII, p. 337). 

26. ARJE, 1958-59, p. 5. 

27. Ibid., p. 5. 

28. If this surmise is acceptable it is easy to explain the statement made 
In the Bahur Plates of Nrpatungavarman that the Pallava King gave help 
to the Pandya and defeated a confederation of enemies on the bank of tiie 
river Aricit (V. 16). The Pandya to whom help was given was possibly 
Ugra who was supnorted by iS^na n and file confederatUm of enemies oosv- 
slated of Varaguna II, ParSntaka Vlra Karayapa and their aUies. 
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.The Pa^ya defeat at Aricit by Nandivarman UI was rankling 
in his mind and hence he invaded the Pallava dominions and occu¬ 
pied the Kaveri area. The first of his inscripfions in the region 
is dated in his fourth regnal year and .found at Tirukkodikkaval^® 
near Kumbhakonam. He appears to have taken Idavai®® probably 
near Tiruppanandal in the Kumbhakonam Taluk, destroyed 
Vembil (Vembarrur), and encamped at Niyaman (Tanjavur 
Taluk) He even went as far North as Ari^r on the bank of 
the river Pe^ujar in Tondainadu in 878.®^ It was in the 4th -f 4th 
year of his reign (A.D. 870) that he made a gift of 138 cows and 
kdsu for the supply of milk and ghee and the maintenance of 
perpetual lamps in the temple of Tirukkilkottattu Bhatara at 
Tirukkudamukku (the Nagesvarasvami temple at Kumbha- 
k6inam).33 The occupation of the Kaveri area by the Pandya 
King is further evidenced by the find of his inscriptions in seve¬ 
ral places in the Tanjavur District like Aduturai,^^ Tiruccirram- 
balam^s in the Papanasam Taluk, TiruccStturai®® in the Tanjavur 
Taluk and Tiruvisalur^T in the Kumbhakraiam Taluk. It even 


29. 21 of 1930-31; Sll, XIV, No. 20. 

30. See Sll. XIV, No. 26; also U, No. 94 and XIV, No. 57. Idavai is 
mentioned along with Kudamukku and Vilijnam in the PerumbulU inscrip¬ 
tion (EL, XXXII, No. 31) as one of the places where Siivallabha, the pre¬ 
decessor of Varaguna II fought. It appears to have been situated in Manni- 
nadu on the northern bank of the river Kaveri in the Kumbhakonam Taluk 
and included within it the villages of Tiruppanandal, Tiruvi^ur, Vembar- 
rur (Veppattur) etc. A place bearing the name Idavai or similar to it is 
not found there now. Probably it formed part of a near-by village like 
Vembairur, Recently an attempt has btsen made to trace the place in the 
Lalgudi Taluk in the Tirucirappalli District, Idavai being taken as a shorten¬ 
ed form of IdaiyarruMdu which lay on both sides of the Coleroon near 
Lalgudi (EL, XXVIII, No. 6, pp. 40-41). The identification is not convin¬ 
cing since Idavai is the name of a place and not a territorial unit (See 
also T. N. Subrahmanyam, South Indian Temple Inscriptions, in, pt. i, 
p. HJV). 

31. 413 and 414 of 1904; SIL, XIV, Nos. 11 and 10. 

32. EL, IX, p. 84. 

3J. 13 of 1908; SIL, XIV, No. 8. This is the earliest and the only Pandya 
inscription in the temple. 

34. 358 and 364 of 1907; SIL, XIV, Nos. 6 and 7. 

35. 185 of 1926; SIL, XIV, No, 14. 

36. 100 of 1930-31; SIL, XIV, No, 28. 

37. 17 of 1907; SIL, XIV, No. 24, 
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appears that the Pallava discomfiture was so complete that ac¬ 
cording to an inscription at Lalgu^i, Nandivarman was the donor 
of a gift in a record dated in the fourth year of the Paijdya King.®® 

Though Nrpatufigavarman, the son and successor of Nandi¬ 
varman II regained his position in the C6}a country as suggested 
by two inscriptions, one from Lalgudi®* dated in his second year 
and the other from Narttamalai*® dated in his seventh year, both 
in the Tirucirappalli District, Maxanjadaiyan Varaguija II became 
once again the master of the Kaveri territory which is not only 
borne out by the find of a number of his inscriptions in the area 
but also by the fact that inscriptions of Nrpatuhgavarman ranging 
between the seventh and twenty-first years of his reign have not 
been found in it. 

But after A.D. 890 he seems to have regained his hold over 
the region; and this is indicated by the find of his inscriptions 
in a few places in the Tanjavur and Tirucirappalli Districts. 
Among them are Kandiyur inscription dated in the twenty- 
first year,^* Tiruchchinnampundi inscription dated in the twenty- 
second year,^2 Lalgudi inscription dated in the twenty-third year,^® 
and Tirukkodikaval inscription dated in the twenty-second and 
twenty-fourth years^^ of his reign. 

During all this period the Colas were playing only a compa¬ 
ratively insignificant and subordinate part in the political happen¬ 
ings in the area. Probably during and after the Kalabhra 
interregnum in the Tamil country they continued to stay at 
Uraiyur, their old capital, while some members of their family 
lived at Palaiyarai, near Kumbhakonam. According to the 
Periyapumnam, when saint Tirunavukkarasar went to Pajaiyaxai 
to worship God 6iva at the place and found that the Lihga had 
been hidden by the Jains, the King of the place v/hose name, 
however, is not known, brought out the Llnga and constructed a 

38. El, XX, No. 3-A, p, 52. 

39. 122 of 1928-29; SIl, XII, No. 61. 

40. 365 of 1904; SJl, XU, No. 63. 

41. Sll, V, No. 572. 

42. lUd., Vn, Nos. 521, 522 and 528. 

43. IMd.. IV, No. 531. 

44. Ibid., XU, Nos. 74 and 78. 
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virmna over the shrine.^ The exact relation of the Colas who 
were living at that place with Uie Pallavas who were then the 
virtual rulers of the region is not clearly known. It is possible 
that they accepted a subordinate position under them, but changed 
their masters when political conditions in the region necessitated 
such change. 

During the reign of Nandivarman III, Vijayalaya was the 
Cola ruler who appears to have been a Pallava feudatory. He 
captured the city of Tahjavur from the Mutlaraiyars who seem 
to have been in its occupation and made it his headquarters. This 
gave strength to the Pallavas. In A.D. 871, Vijayalaya was suc¬ 
ceeded on the Cola throne by his son Aditya, under whom the 
strength and power of the Colas grew. Cola influence spread over 
the Tond^imandalam region also. Differences grew during the 
period between Nrpatimga and his brother Aparajita which deve¬ 
loped into a civil war in the Pallava kingdom. While Nrpatuhga 
was supported by the Pandya King Varaguna II who was 
apparently afraid of and did not like the rise of the Colas to 
power, Aparajita was helped by Aditya and the Western Gaxiga 
King PrthvTpati I. The dark clouds burst in A.D. 893 at Sri- 
purambiyam near KumbhakSnam vrhere a major engagement took 
place between the two parties.^ Aparajita and his allies won 
in the battle, thcmgh Prthvipati I died in the fight.47 jjg succeeded 
to the Pallava throne immediately thereafter and Prthvipati II, 
the grandson of Prthvipati I, to the Western Gahga throne. 
Nothing is heard of Nrpatuhgavarman I for fifteen years after¬ 
wards, till his forty-first year.^s Apparently he retired from the 
Pallava kingdom and was biding time or was content to hold a 
subordinate position under Aparajita. Varagunavarman retired 
to his country, and probably from politics also.^® 


45. PeHya Pur&nam; Tirunavukkaram Nayaiuir Purdnam, w. 292-.‘500. 

46. See for a discussion of the date of the battle “Later Pallava chro¬ 
nology and Genealogy’ by the author, Journal of Indian History, XLIII, 
pp. 922-24. 

47. El, XVIII, p. 42, V. 49; SI/., HI, No. 205, v. 49. 

48. 138 of 1943-44. 

49. The Dalavaypuram Plates suggest that the reigns of Varaguna and 
Parantaka Viranarayana overlapped. But Varaguna’s role, if any, was a 
passive one in the troubled politics of the period, particularly after the 
battle of ^rlpurambiyam. 

J. 2 
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Though Apartjita gained the Pallava Ithrcme after a hard 
fight and ruled for at least eighteen years till A.D. 913, his sway 
does not appear to have extended beyond the southern fringes 
of the Ton^aimaiidalam, as is suggested by his inscriptions which 
are found mostly only in the northern part of Cingleput District. 
At the same time the power £ind influence of Aditya who had 
been rewarded by Apartjita with the grant of some territory for 
his help at iSripurambiyam grew in Ton^aima^idalam. Not content 
with his subordinate position under his nominal Pallava overlord, 
he killed Aparajita probably about A.D, 913, annexed the Tondai- 
mandalam to his growing kingdom, and thereby put an end to the 
Pallava dynasty and its hegemony and also to the perpetual conflict 
between the Pallavas and Pandyas for the Kaveri region. 

From about the period of Aditya’s son and successor Paran- 
taka (907-953) Palaiyayai grew in importance and was the 
secondary capital of the Colas where lived some members of the 
Cola royal house. The place came to be variously called 
Mudikondasolapuramso after the title Mudikonda taken by 
Rajendra Gahgaikonda Cola, iAhavamalla-kulakalapuram®^ after 
one of the titles of Vira Rajendra, Mlnavanai-menkanda-solapuram,® 
Ayirattali etc. It was at Rajarajapuram, the modern Darasuram 
very near Palaiyarai, that the Airavatesvara temple was construct¬ 
ed during the days of Rajaraja II (1051-63) and at Tribhuvanam, 
a few miles to the East of Kumbhakonam that the Kampaharesvara 
temple was constructed during the days of Kulottunga (1178-1216). 
Ayirattah, where existed a palace of the Colas with many halls 
and apartments, was attacked twice by the Pandya King Mara- 
varman Sundara Pandya (acc. 1216) who performed two coro¬ 
nations at the place, the first a iflrdbhiseka and the second a 
vfijay&hhisekha.^ Thus the Kumbhakonam area suffered much in 
the wars between the Cd}as and the Pandyas in the thirteenth 
century. 


50. 168 of 1906; 271 of 1927, 

61. El, XXII, p. 268. 

52. 233 of 1916. 

53. 194 of 1931. 

54. 47 of 1937-38 also 196 and 197 of 1938-39; part ii, para, 27. 
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With the expansion of the Vijayanagar Empire In the Tamil 
country in the course of the fourteenth century the area became 
an integral part of the new Empire. The region was governed 
through governors who were usually known as Nayakas, though 
they did not have their headquarters either at Kumbhakdnam or 
Pajaiyarai. The temples in these places and near about villages 
received the patronage of the Vijayanagar Kings and their 
governors. In S 1375 = A.D. 1453, the local chieftain Vanada- 
rayanayan Narasingadevan of Poruvanur constructed the big 
ma“ntapa and sapana in the 6omanath^vara temple at Palaiyarai*^® 
and Krsnadeva Raya visited Kumbhakdnam in A.D. 1519 for the 
mahdmakham festival.®^*^ Later the area came under the Nayak 
rulers of Tahjavur who bestowed great attention on the temples 
at Kumbhakonam, by making substantial additions to many of 
them and gifts for worship and services in them. 

( 2 ) 

The revival of the Cola Empire under Vijayalaya and Aditya 
during the early second half of the ninth century marks a definite 
stage in the annals of South Indian art as in the political history. 
Though strictly speaking Cola art is only a continuation and 
development of the art of the Pallavas and early Pandyas who 
preceded them, it developed certain distinct stylistic characteris¬ 
tics. The architectural achievements of the period covered by 
Cola hegemony in South India (c. 850-1280) show a definite 
advance over earlier enterprises and an enormous output in plas¬ 
tic art, besides interesting variations in style, plan and structure. 

Stylistically Cola art and architecture may be said to belong 
broadly to three periods—an early period from the revival of the 
Cola Empire under Vijayalaya to the accession of Rajaraja I 
(A.D. 850-985), the middle period from the accession of Rajaraja I 
to that of Kulottuhga I (985-1070 A.D.), and the last period from 
the accession of Kulottuhga I to the decline and fall of the Empire 
under Rajaraja III and Riajendra II (1070-1280 A.D.). The first 
of these three periods is again divisible into two, the first cover- 


54a. 254 of 1927. 

54b. See Tirupati Devasthanam Epigraphical Report, p. 179; also 628 of 
1904; SIl, XVII No. 684. 
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ing the reigns of the hrsf three Cola Kings—VijaySlaya, Aditya I 
and Parantaka—and the second covering the periods of iSembiyan 
Mal^devi and the rulers from the death of Parantaka to the 
accession of Rajaraja. 

Under the Colas the many-sided development of art was the 
result of a happy movement heralded under Aditya and Parantaka 
and continued by almost every ruler until the dwindling resources 
of the truncated Empire and the troubled political conditions made 
its patronage less possible. The Vijayalayacolisvaram at Nartta- 
malai in the Pudukkottai region of the Tirucirappalli District is 
an early edifice of the Colas, and as the name seems to indicate, 
a construction under Vijayalaya.®^ The smaller temples of Tirup- 
pur, Visalur and Kaliyappatti in the same region are also 
assignable to his reign.^ The Anbil Plates of Sundaracola men¬ 
tion that Aditya I covered the banks of the Kaveri along its course 
from Sahyadri to the sea with temples for Siva®^ while a lithic 
inscription specifically alludes to the construction of a 6iva shrine 
(now called Sundar^vara) at Tirukkattalai, again in the Puduk¬ 
kottai region of the Tirucirappalli District, during the third regnal 
year of the same King.^s Another epigraph mentions the building of 
the Mahadeva temple at Tiruccendurai in the Tirucirappalli Dis¬ 
trict, by Bhuti Aditya Bhattari (Pidari), Queen of the Cola Prince 
Arikulakesari during the reign of Aditya I.®® To the period of 
the same ruler may be assigned the Balasubrahmanya temple at 
Kannanur,®® also in the Pudukkottai region and the Agastyesvara 
shrine at Kilaiyur in the Tirucirappalli District In the opinion 
of a recent writer there are more than forty temples of the period 
of Aditya I still extant including those at Alambakkam, iSendalai, 
Tirukkattuppalli, Koyiladi, Kandiyur, Tiruvaiyaru, Tiruppalanam, 
Tiruvedikudi, Tiruchchorrutturai, Tillaisthanam, Tiruppunturutti, 


55. K. R. Venkatarama Ayyar, A Manual of the Pudukkottai State, Vol. II, 
Part n, p. 1074. 

56. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas (second edition), p. 701, 

57. EpigrapMa Indica, XV, p. 44. 

58. I.P.S., 21; J.O.R., X, p. 232. ‘ 

59. 310-11, 316 and 319-20 of 1903; SII., VUI. Nos. 619, 620; HI, Nos. 96 
and 126 and VIII, No. 320. 

60. K, A. Nilakanta Sastri, op.ctf., p. 701. 

91. 8. R. Balasubrahmanyam, Feur Chela Temples, p. 16. 
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Tiruvilakku^i, Tirui^utambiyam, Tiruvakkarai, BrahmadSSam, 
Ukkal, Takkolam, TiruvaUam, Tirukkaiukurjiam etc.** The Tiru- 
vSlanga^u** and the Karandai Plates,®^ the Leyden grant®® and 
Garidaraditya’s Tiruvisaippa^ aver that Par^taka covered the roof 
of the Cidambaram temple with gold while a large number of tem> 
pies like the Agastyesvara at Kiliyanur,®^ Kadambavanesvara at 
Erumbur,®® Bhaktajanesvara at Tirunamanallur,®® all in the South 
Arcot District and Korahganatha at Srmivasanallur,*® Vatatirtha- 
natha at Andanallur,’^ the Mucukundesvara at KodumbalurJ* Tiru- 
Alandurai Mahadeva at Kilappaluvur,^® all in the Tirucirappalli 
District besides the Nagesvara at Kumbhakonam,*^* BrahmapuriS- 
vara at PullamahgaiJ® Mahalihgesvara at Tiriividaimarudur,'^® 
Madhuvanesvara at Tirukkarugavur’^'^ etc., all in the TahjSvur 
District and the Sokkisvara at Kahcipuram,™ Cingleput District, 
bear inscriptions dated in the regnal years of Parantaka indicating 
thereby that they were constructed either during his reign or 
prior to it."^® It has been estimated that not less than twenty-eight 
extant shrines are assignable to the reign of Parantaka.®® The 
Pipilikc.svara at Tiruverumbiyui*®! and the Muvarkovil at 


62. Ibid., pp. 13-14; also his Early Chola Art, Part I, pp. 82-5, 

63. S.1.1, m, No. 205. 

64. Copper Platc.s Nos 57 and 58 of 1049-50. ARE 1949-50, p. 3. 

65. El, XXII, No. 34. 

86, See verse 8; Tertr^wn&dum Uamunikonila tirat-cengdr-^cdlan Udli- 
tendan jSembiyari ponnaninda . 

67. 148 and 155-8 of 1919. 

68. Journal o/ the Indian Society of Oriental Art, VII, pp. 133-135. 

69. 335 of 1902; Epigraphia Indica, VII, p. 133, 

70. 587, 589 A, 589, 590, 591, 593 and 605 of 1904; S LI, XVII, Nos. 636, 
638, 639, 640, 641 and 843. 

71. 348 and 359 of 1903; VIII, Nos. 657 and 668. 

72. Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, V, p, 79. 

73. 225, 230, 231, 233, 236, 239 and 241 of 1926. 

74. 232, 235, 238, 249, 253 and 254 of 1911. 

75. 558 of 1921. 

76. 199 of 1907. 

77. 35 of 1910; S.I.l, HI, No. 123. 

79t 84 of 1921. 

79. The architectural features of some of these indisputably early tem¬ 
ples have been altered by later repairs. 

80. S. R. Balasubrahmanyam, Ibid., p. 14. 

81. 104 of 1914; Epigraphia Indica, XIX, p. 86. 
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Ko^umbSlfir,® both in the Tirudrappalli District, were constructed 
during the reign of Sundaraoola by his feudatories, the former by 
a certain Sembiyan Vedivelan and the latter by Bhiiti Vikrama- 
ke^ri. The Naltunai-isvaram at Punjai (Tanjavur District) seems 
to have been built under Aditya II ® Sembiyan Mahadevi, Queen 
of Gandaraditya and mother of Uttama Coja, figures in numerous 
inscriptions as the builder or renovator of many a temple through¬ 
out the Cola Empire among which mention must be made of the 
temples of Agastyesvara at Anangur, TirukkotUsvara at Tiruk- 
kddikkaval, Vrddhagirisvara at Vrddhacalam, Kailasanatha at 
Sembiyan Mahadevi, Apatsahayesvara at Aduturai, Siddhanatha- 
Bvami temple at Tirunaraiyur, Acalesvara at Tiruvarur and 
Uktavedesvara at Kuttalam.®^ Kings and Queens apart, even 
other members of the royal family and officials played a note¬ 
worthy role in the movement of temple building among whom 
mention must be made of Tirukkarralipiccan®^ 

The accession of Bajaraja in 985 A.D. opens a new chapter 
in the history of Cola architecture. He inaugurated a fresh move¬ 
ment in the erection of large temples with numerous axial and 
peristylar adjuncts. The group of such larger temples is led by 
the Brhadisvara at Tanjavur and followed by a temple of the same 
name at Gangaikondacolapuram built by his son and successor 
Eajendra Gangaikonda Cola (A.D. 1012-44), the Airavat^vara at 
Darasuram constructed under Rajaraja II (1146-1163 AD.) and 
the Kampahar^vara at Tribhuvanam built under Kulottunga III 
(1178-1216 A.D.). Besides these larger enterprises, this part of 
the Cola period—^particularly the reigns of Rajaraja I and 
Rajendra I—witnessed the construction of a large number of less 
known and smaller shrines but of no mean architectural interest.®® 
The shrine of Uttarakailasa in the temple of Pancanadesvara at 
Tiruvadi,®^ the main sanctum in the temple at Alagadriputtur,®® 


82. Inscriptions of the Pudukkottai State, 14. 

83. 192 of 1925. 

84. See Douglas Barrett, Early Cola Bronzes, pp. 14-17. 

85. 132 and 136 of 1925. * 

86. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas (second edition), pp. 743-4. 
fn. 26. 

87. 219 of 1894; S.I.7.. V, No. 518. 

88. 83 of 1908. 
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the shrines of Tiruvaraneri AJvar at Tiruvarur,®® and Ki;)etrapala- 
deva at Tiruvalahjtili®® all in the Tahjaviir District; the temple of 
Candramaidlsvara at Tiruvakkacai®^ and the triple shrines (Siva 
Vi?nu and Jina) at Dadapuram®^ in the South Arcot District; the 
temples of Vaidyanatha at Tirumaiavadi,^® in the Tirucirapalli Dis¬ 
trict; the shrine of Rajaraja -Virngiagar PaUiko^darulinadevar at 
Attur in the Tirunelveli District;®^ and the little temples of Nila- 
kanth^vara at Laddigam®® and the twin shrines of Colendrasimhe^ 
vara®® and Cdlesvara at Melpadi®^ in the Chittur District are clear¬ 
ly datable to the reign of Rajaraja I. Of the smaller temples assig¬ 
nable to the period of Rajendra I mention must be made of the 
Rajendracdlavara at Kavantandalam the Adipurisvara at Tiru- 
voniyur®® all in the Cingleput District; Gangaikondacolisvaram at 
Kulambandal,^®® Jayahkondacollsvaram at Sengumcam^®! both in the 
North Arcot District; Pancavan Mahadevisvaram at Ramanathan- 
kovil near Palaiyaru^®^ in the Tahjavur District and the Rajendra- 
cClavinnagar at Mannarkovil in the Tirunelveli District i®® 

Of special interest are the early Cola temples built during the 
ninth and tenth centuries outside the Tamil country. The Pan- 
cakuta hasties (Jain temples) at Kambadahalli in the Nagamangala 
Taluk and the Bhoganandisvara temple at Nandi in the Chikaballa- 
pur Taluk, both in the Mysore State, are typically early Cola in 
their architectural features. The 6iva Devalave No. 2 at Polon- 


89. 571 of 1904; S.IJ., XVII, No. 617. 

90. 633 of 1902; South Indian Inscriptions, VIII, No. 234. 

91. 200 of 1904; S.I.I., XVII, 222. 

92. 8 and 17 of 1919. 

93. This was completed under Rajendra I. See 83 and 86 of 1899; South 
Indian Inscriptions, HI, 16 & 17. 

94. 415 of 1930. 

95. 551 of 1906. 

96. 101 of 1921. 

97. S.I.I.. Vol. m, No. 15. 

98. ^ 210 of 1901; S.U., VII. 

99. 105 of 1892; IV, No. 553 

100. 414 of 1902; S.I.L, VII, No. 1047. 

101. 152 of 1921. 

102. 271 of 1927. 

103. 106 of 1905. 
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naruva, the historical capital of Ceylon, is a construction of 
Bajaraja 

Anu>ng this long list of early South Indian temples those that 
were built during the period of transition from Pallava to C6|a 
are of extreme interest as they betray a nostalgic longing for a few 
Pallava features and have the rudiments of what later became the 
most distinct characteristics of mature Cola architecture. They 
command one’s attention by virtue of their most ornate sculptures, 
functional and decorative, the former reflecting a much evolved 
iconography and the latter, testifying to the artistic freedom of 
the age. 

The central shrine of the Nagesvara at Kumbhakonam in the 
Tanjavur District is one of the still extant shrines of this period 
sharing the common characteristics of all early Cola temples and, 
it can perhaps be said that it is more advanced than a number of 
them in many respects. That this shrine must have been built 
not later than the first quarter of the tenth century is obvious^®^ 
and hence the minor but interesting variations in the architectural 
features in it from those of several other early temples of about 
the same period endow it with special art historical interest. The 
sculptures in the Nag^vara, especially the portraits, may be legi¬ 
timately ranked with those that are verily the magnum opus of 
the Cola plastic art. Though this temple has been noticed by some 
scholars^®® no attempt has yet been made to provide a complete 
description of the central shrine and correlate it with other shrines 
of proven contemporaneity. In view of the large number of extant 
early Coja temples many of which are not fully explored, the 
larger subject of early Cola architecture cannot be studied at 
present unless we have fairly complete descriptions of individual 
monuments. No apology is therefore needed for a short work ex¬ 
clusively on the Nag^vara, one of the most representative among 
them. 


104. Archaeological Survey Reports, (Ceylon), Report for 1906, pp. 17-22. 

105. The shrine seems to have been built during the last years of iVditya 
and improvements and establishments made to it dining the reign of ParSn- 

106. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas, (second edition), pp. 703 and 
725. P. R. Srinivasan, “Rare Sculptures at Kumbhakonam”, TransacUona 
of the Archaelogical Society of South India, 1958-59, pp, 25-33. 
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( 3 ) 

Like many ancient centres of religion in South India, Kum- 
bhakoQam has a number of legends and traditions about its origin. 
According to them after the last deluge and the consequent 
destruction of the world a pot full of arnrta (nectar) floated in 
the waters and reached the place where lies Kumbhako^m now. 
Siva in the form of a Kirata (hunter) shot an arrow at the pot 
as a result of which it broke info pieces, each of which fell at a 
place. Over each of them there came into existence a temple 
and this accounts for numerous temples at Kumbhakonam such as 
those of Kumbhesvara, Nagesvara, ^omesvara, AdivLIvesvara, 
Abhimuktesvara, Gantamessvara, Banapuriiivara, Visvanatha, 
Varaha, Laksminarayana, 6arngapani, Cakrapani, Varadaraja etc. 
Among the temples consecrated to Vi^u there are twelve, of 
which four have been sung by the Alvars. The town itself is 
named after this incident and the temple of Kumbhesvara too. 
It is also called Vilvavana since the pot broken by 6iva also 
contained vilva. Though there are usually no separate temples 
for Brahma, there is one for him at Kumbhakonam, since it is 
believed that he recreated the place after the deluge. The town 
is noted also for the inahdmakam tank named after the festival of 
mahamakam which is conducted at Kumbhakonam once in twelve 
years in the month of February-March. It is believed that the 
tank gets saturated with mineral properties on account of the 
passing of Jupiter over Leo during the period. Large numbers 
of pilgrims from all over India are drawn to the place during 
the period. 

The city is noted for the nine river Goddesses of Ganga, 
Yamuna, Sarasvati, Narmada, Godavari, Kiveri, MahSnadl, 
Payo^pi (Pialar) and the Sarayu who are supposed to bathe in the 
holy Mahamakam tank to wash themselves of the sins they had 
accumulated for themselves for sinners bathing in them. Figures 
of these nine Goddesses are placed in the Kasi Visvfinathasvami 
temple on the northern side of the Mahamakam tank and worship 
offered to them even now. 

One of the most ancient of the temples at Kumbhako^m is 
that of Nageisvara; and its beginnings are shrouded in mystery. 
Like all major South Indian temples, the Nagesvara has its own 
luxuriant mythological and traditional accounts of its origin and 

J. 8 
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associations. According to legends Nagaraja (the King of ser¬ 
pents) and iSurya worshipped the presiding deity of this temple 
to attain their ends. It is said that the thousand-headed Adise§a 
was groaning under the weight of the world which became un¬ 
bearable and so he offered prayers to Lord Siva for being favoured 
with sufficient strength to bear the weight. Pleased with his 
prayers Siva granted his request and asked him to proceed to 
Kumbhakdnam in Colamandalam and worship the lord in 
KuvinvaneKim (the present Nagesvara temple) and take bath in 
the sacred water at the place. Adisesa went to Kumbhakdnam 
and worshipped the God in the said temple for a long time at 
the end of which Siva with Parvati appeared before him and 
blessed him. It is said that the presiding deity of the temple is 
Nagesvara since he was worshipped by Nagaraja. A well in the 
temple where Nagaraja is believed to have taken his bath is 
called Nagatirtha. 

The reason for the special association of Surya with the deity 
in the temple is also contained in the legends. It is said that 
Samnja, the daughter of Visvakarma and the wife of Surya was 
unable to bear the resplendency of the Sun God and hence left 
for her father’s house. Surya followed her to his father-in-law’s 
house but he was deprived of his rays by Tvasia as a result of 
which he lost his splendour. A heavenly voice informed Surya 
that he would regain his original splendour if he worshipped 
Nag^vara at Kumbhakdnam. This was faithfully done by the 
devotee, ^iva appeared before him and restored to him his rays. 
It is on this account that this place itself is known as Surya K?etra 
or Bhaskara Ksetra, and the tank in the temple in which he bathed 
as Surya tirtha. To mark the close association of Surya with 
the God in the temple, there is a separate shrine for him in its 
inner circuit. It is believed that the temple is aligned and orient¬ 
ed in such a way that the rays of the Sun are seen to fall on the 
Linga in the central shrine through the opening in the eastern 
tower of the temple for three days in the year (11th, 12th and 
13th in the Tamil month Citra (April). This is considered to be 
an act of adoration of the God by Surya. 

Another traditional account regarding this temple relates to 
the story of a Brahman saint named Bhagavar. It is said that 
on the expiry and cremation of his mother at Vidiirajyytm 
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(TanjSviir District) the saint took her bones in a pot to Varans! 
for immersion in the waters of the holy Ganges. A boy accom¬ 
panied him throughout and after visiting several places of religious 
importance they came to Kumbhako^m. The boy who was not 
till then aware of the contents of the pot opened it at the place 
and found fragrant lotus flowers in it. On reaching Varanasi 
Bhagavar opened the pot and the boy was surprised to find bones 
in it. He told Bhagavar of what he found in it at Kumbha- 
konam. Bhagavar understood the sanctity of Kumbhakonam and 
brought back the pot with the bones to that place. As expected 
the bones turned out to be lotus flowers again. He immersed them 
in the waters of the Kav§ri running by the side of Kumbha¬ 
konam, remained in the Nagesvara temple and worshipped for 
several years the deity Madandaipagan in it. There is a separate 
shrine for the saint in the inner circuit of the temple. A bathing 
ghat in the river Kaveri at the place containing a flight of steps 
is named after the saint and is called Bhagavat paditturai. 

The presiding deity of the Nagesvara temple is sung by 
Tirunavukkarasar in the hymns of the Tevaram.^^"^ He refers to 
the deity as the Dancing Lord of Kudandaik-kilk-k5ttam 
{KudandaikkUkkdttaUtenkiittan&re). The hymns exhibit, as eveiy 
hymn in the Tevdram collection, a mystic fervour combined with 
lyric beauty. They not only enumerate the various attributes of 
Siva such as the trident, crescent, tiger-skin etc., but also celebrate 
the different acts of the Lord, such as the destruction of Daksa’s 
yaga, the burning of Kama and blessing the Cola King Kocceh- 
ganan, who as a spider worshipped 6iva at Tiruvanaikkaval. 
Kudandai is described in the h 5 nnns as a city of tall structures 
(madam), the flags hoisted on their tops nudging the moon and 
the river Ponni (Kaveri) yielding beautiful gems and girdling 
the city. 

It may be mentioned here that Tirujnanasambandar, the 
younger contemporary of Tirunavukkarasar, has sung in praise 
of the deity in another temple at Kumbhakonam, called Tiruk- 
karonam, the present Kasi Visvanatha temple.*®® 


107. Tiv&ram, Tintmurai 6: PadiUam, 289, 
lOS. Jbtd., Tinmutai 1; PadiUam, 72. 
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II 

ARCHITECTURE 

The Nag^vara at Kumbhako^m is one of the earliest extant 
Cola temples and its architectural features and plastic embellish¬ 
ments endow it with a unique art-historical interest, not shared 
by many in South India of almost the same period. Noted alike 
for its retention of early elements and anticipation of later 
features, the Nag^vara may be said to mark a stage in the evolu¬ 
tion of South Indian temple architecture. The heavy indentations 
in the plan of the temple with the resultant light and shade effect 
on the elevation, greater number of niches in its walls, sculptural 
decorations in the second tier in its superstructure and the frontal 
projection of its vivvana indicate an attempt to experiment with 
or import* fresh forms, while the sculptures, particularly the 
portraits, reveal a happy predilection for bold reliefs untrammelled 
by the conventions of pose and produce a markedly etheral effect. 
Both in architectural and sculptural wealth the Nagesvara is 
richer than many contemporary shrines and occupies a unique 
place among the early Cola temples. 

The plan of the temple, like that of all early Cola shrines, 
is of classical simplicity, though many are the intrusive structures 
grafted in later periods, making its appreciation somewhat diffi¬ 
cult. The original shrine facing East consists of a square 
sanctuary (garhhagrha), preceded by a closed vestibule (ardha- 
manfapa) both rising from a masonry pit like the temples at 
Tirukkarugavur, Kandiyur, Srinivasanallur, Melappaluvur etc.^®* 
Axially in front of the vestibule is a malvdmav4o-pa which has a 
narrow transept (idaikkali) on either side with flights of steps 
guarded by balustrades. The mahdmandapa is continued into a 


109. The provision of the pit is not an ‘architectural feature’. The pur¬ 
pose intended to be served by it is somewhat intriguing. It is possible that 
the pit was filled with water to provide for the Vim&na the appearance of 
a floating ratha, though it is not unlikely that there were no pits originally 
and their present existence is due to the gradual rise in the level of the 
prdkSra during the course of many centuries. See P. R. Srinivasan, *Art 
and Architecture of Kandiyur*, Transactions of the Archaeological Society 
of South India, 1957-58, p. 69. J. C. Harle in Oriental Art, New Series, Vol. 
IV, pp. 96-108; S. R. Balasubrahmanyam, Early Chola Art (Part I), pp. 239, tn. 
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and aU these axial structures are surrounded by 
a peristylar cloister (Uruccurralai) yielding a wide prSk&ra in 
between. The cloister is a raised platform and has in the Souili 
a chamber for Kankia]amurti, while in the West are a row of the 
Matrgainas, an Ayya^r, a chamber for Subrahmariya and loose 
images of 6arasvati, Nagaraja, Gajalak?rm etc. In the prahdra are 
five subshrines for parimradevatas. This inner circuit is sur¬ 
rounded by a larger rectangular circuit with tall enclosure walls 
interrupted in the East, South and West sides by dvSras surmount¬ 
ed by rising towers (gopuras). Besides small shrines and 
man^pas the outer circuit has also a nrttasabha, and a separate 
shrine for the Goddess. These numerous additions around and in 
front of the original early Cola shrine are stylistically assignable 
to much later periods and are not of any distinct architectural 
interest. 

The NSgei^ara is an example of dvitalaprdmda (double 
storeyed variety) and has ail the six of the horizontal zones 
(angas)y into which the elevation of such a shrine is disposed: 
adhi^Mna (basement), bhitti and kudyastamhha (walls and 
columnation), prastdra (architrave), griva (clerestor^.O, Sikhara 
(roof) and siupi (finial). 

The vimano is at present buried upto the level of the torus- 
like moulding (knmuda) of the basement (adhisthdna) in parts 
of the southern and northern sides and only on the western or 
the rear side all its components are visible. The adkisthma is 
contiguous and complete in all its parts, viz., upana, jagati, 
kumuda, two fca^thas, with an intervening paUika and with 
another paptika surmounting all. The updna is the lowermost 
part of the basement, projecting beyond the vertical norm and 
consists of a series of plinth stones scalloped on top in the form 
of lotus petals, suggesting a padmakdia conception of the shrine. 
The beginning of this lotus moulding is seen already in the stupa 
slabs of the late phase of the school of Amaravati and Nagarjuna- 
konda, the motif in the Ramgrama stupa from the former place 
being a recondite example.^^® This is absent in the Pallava monu¬ 
ments, rock-cut and structural, and makes its appearance again 


110, C. Sivaramamurti, Amaravati Sculptures in the Madras Museum, 
pl. LXI, ag. 1. 
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in the early Coja temples. This was a simple cyma reverse mmiB- 
ing in the early stages, to which an upcurlJng edge was added at 
a later date resulting in the simulation of the spiky petals of 
the Padma. Besides, in the Nagesvara at Kumbhakonam, this 
moulding is seen in the Agastye6vara at Kiliyanur (South Arcot), 
Muvar-kovil at Kodumbalur, Korahganatha at Srinivasanallur, 
Brahmapurisvara at Pullamangai etc., though in all instances, this 
is not the footing of the basement as in the Nag^vara. 

Above this padmatala is the jagati, a vertical moulding oblong 
in shape, which is almost completely inscribed. Coming over 
this is a torus-like octogonal moulding, (kumuda), which is an 
important component of the basement. In the Pallava period this 
w'as invariably chamfered so as to present a hexagonal appearance, 
the solitary exception being Mahendravarman I’s Visnu cave 
temple af Mahendravadi in which the ‘‘kumuda has not been 
differentiated from the updna though an attempt to cut this 
moulding is noticed at its northern extremity'’.^ In early Cola 
temples they are either chamfered as in the Nagei^vara under dis¬ 
cussion and the Cokkisvara at Kancipuram^t2 or has semi-circular 
cross section as at ^rmivasanallur, Kiliyanur, Melappaluvur, 
Pullamangai etc. A short intervening dado (kantha) separates 
the kumuda from the pattika above. The kantha is relieved at 
intervals by pilaster strips enclosing miniature panels portraying 
puranic scenes, animals besides floral designs. Above this kantha 
are two pattikas, one above the other, and between them is another 
kantha, similar to the one below. While the lower pattika is plain 
and is almost fully inscribed, the upper one which is the topmost 
member of the adhisthana, has in its middle a lintel-like projection 
with padma motif underneath, with petals traced out and termi¬ 
nating in denticulations. The crowning member of the adhisthana 
is interrupted by all the niches and devdko^has on the southern 
and western sides and by two on the northern side, hi many early 
Cola temples, including the Cokkisvara at Kancipuram and the 
Brahmapurisvara at Pullamangai, the upper pattika is similarly 


111. See K, R, Srinivasan, Cave-Temples of the Pallavas, p. 67, ffg, 4, 
pi. XII A. 

112. The Mahaluigasvami temple at Tiruvidaimarudiir which must have 
been built about 910 A.D. has also octogonally moulded kumuda. See K. A. 
Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas (second edition), pp. 706-707. 
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iound intorupted by niches and hence it may be considered a 
wall-moulding in a sense.^^ 

The adhi?thana of the Nage^vara is of considerable architectu¬ 
ral interest because of what it both lacks and possesses. It lacks 
an almost usual and prominent member-varirmnam, a high relief 
frieze composed of the stylised heads of ydlis with or without 
elephants and bulls. This is found in many early C6]a structures 
among which particular mention must be made of the basement 
of the platform before the Samanarkudagu at Nartt^alai in 
which the frieze consists of large reliefs of elephants and yalis. 
Probably the beginnings of this motif are traceable to the depic¬ 
tion of a series of animals in several rectangular friezes from 
Amaravati which were intended to serve as borders for the upper 
margin of the cylindrical base (medhi). The earliest occurrence 
of this motif in the adhi^lvdTia in the Tamil country is found in 
the Dharmaraja ratha at Mahabalipuram. Though this varimdnam 
is an almost regular member of the basement in all early Cola 
temples, instances are not wanting in which it is absent. Besides 
the Nagesvara at Kumbhakonam, the early temples at Narttamalai, 
Panangudi, Enadi etc. in the Pudukkottai region do not have it. 
The Muvar-kovil at Kodumbalur is the first among the C5la tem¬ 
ples to have varimdnam. In the Nag^vara the place of the ran- 
irmnam is taken by a simple pattika. 

In spite of the absence of the varinvayiam, the adhisthdna of 
the Nagesvara is more advanced than that of the Muvar-kovil at 
Kodumbajur. The basements of the now extant central and 
southern shrines of the vimdna-trayam at Kodumbalur show cnly 
three members, an updna in the form of lotus petals, a curvilinear 
kumuda and a varimdnam, whereas the Nagesvara has such addi¬ 
tional members as a jagoti and couple of kanthas and paftikas. 

The variations in the shape of the different members of the 
adhi^Mna do not provide dependable clues for the dating of Cola 
monuments. Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri who speaks of two 
phases in the evolution of architecture of the early Coja period, the 
forme/ covering the reigns of Vijayalaya and Aditya I (i.e. from 


113. J, C. Harle, “South Indian Temple Bases”. OHental Art, New Series, 
|Vol. in, No. 4, pp. 138-145. 
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c. 850 to 907 A.D.) which was a period of transition from Pallava 
to Co}a and the latter including the reigns of Kings from Paran- 
taka upto the accession of Rajaraja I (i.e. from 907 to 985 A.D.) 
which was the true early Cola period, feels that rounded kumuda 
moulding and varim^n^m in the adhi^hdna are features of this 
second phase.^i* But both a rounded kumuda and mrimanam are 
found in the Agasty^vara at Melappaluvur, a temple which ac¬ 
cording to Professor Nilakanta Sastri himself is attributable to 
the reign of Vijayalaya or Aditya Early Cola temple archi¬ 
tecture, it becomes increasingly evident, does not fall into any 
uniform pattern but shows interesting, albeit, minor variations in 
many parts of it. Mention must be made in this connection of 
the introduction of a kapota (a form of eaves) in the adhi^hana 
in the Brahmapurisvara at Pullamangai, a feature not found in 
any of the other early Cola temples but noticed only in shrines 
built from the reign of Rajaraja I. The early Cola architects who 
were the inheritors of the Pallava practice in making experiments 
in the erection and improvements in architectural models, plans 
and elevations were probably untramelled by rigid architectural 
codes and, as the extant examples sufficiently indicate, were at 
liberty to design and build as they chose within considerably wide 
limits. Therefore it becomes obvious that though variations in 
architectural features are generally useful for purposes of chrono¬ 
logical classification, too much and exclusive dependence on 
them in the case of monuments erected during a period of much 
artistic freedom when different forms of structural architecture 
were getting crystalized, is unsafe. 

The surface walls (bhitti), the next architectural anga of the 
shrine, are rich with pilasters and niches enshrining sculptures, 
and surmounted in a few cases by elliptical aureoles. The over¬ 
crowding of sculptures in the exterior of walls noticed in the 
Pallava temples was dispensed with even by the end of the Pallava 
period as may be seen from the Virat^nesvara temple at Tiruttani 
built during the eighteenth year of Aparajita.^^® In some of ttie 
very early Cola temples like those at Narttamalai, Visalur 


114. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas (second edition), p. 704. 

115. Ibid., p. 703. 

116. ARSJJE., 433 of 1905; XII, No. 94. 
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ICaliyappatti» Tiruppur, Enadi and Korkkai there are not even 
niches in the outer walls while at Kodumbalur (Muvar-kovil), 
Paijangudi, Pullamangai, Melappaluvur, Kaiicipuram (Cokkis- 
vara) etc. only devako^has without any additional niches are 
provided. It is in a few cases like the Nagesvara under discussion 
and Koranganatha at ^Srinivasanallur that such additional niches 
are noticed. But even here the provision of niches is happily 
even and in proportion to the length of the wail, revealing the 
C6}a architect's appreciation of the value of plain spaces on walls. 

The walls on all the three sides of the main shrine of the 
Nag^vara have projections at the corners and the centre of each 
side, which give a sharp light and shade effect on the elevation 
(Fig 1). The projections at the centres of the three sides are 
devako^has and enshrine images of appropriate deities. It is 
interesting to point out that the projection here is not as much 
as at Kandiyur,!^"^ but rather subdued as at Srinivasanallur, though 
greater than those at Melappaluvur and a few other places. In 
a few early Cola temples, particularly those in the Pudukottai 
area, like the Agastyesvara at Panangudi, there is no projection 
of the devakdstha, while in a few other instances like the Muvar- 
kovil at Kodumbalur and the Agastyesvara and Colisvara at 
Melappaluvur etc. it is restricted to the devakostha alone and 
not extended to the four corners as well. It is at Kumbhakonam, 
PuJJamangai and Srinivasanallur that one notices the projection 
on the four sides also. In the last two places there is an additional 
projection in between the devakosthas and corner bays. 

The outer walls of the Nagesvara are divided into vertical 
panels by pilasters rising from the level of the kumuda in the 
adhi^hana. The pilasters here, like those in many of the early 
Cola temples in the Puddukottai region and Melappaluvur, are 
uniformely square in section. Af Srinivasanallur they are of three 
different varieties: those in the projecting bays of each corner 
are square while those in the wider central bay are chamfered and 
those hanking the smaller projecting bays in between the central 
and oorner projections and enshrining portrait sculptures are 


lit. See P. R. Srinivasan, ‘Art and Architecture of Kandiyur' TASSl., 
1957-58, p. 69. 
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rounded. They are circular at Kan^iyur and some of them are 
octogonal at PuUamangai. 

The top of the shaft in the pilasters in the Nag^vara has the 
usual members viz., padmahandha, kalasa, kumhha, phalaka 
and idol. This is generally the Cola order of the capital, 
which is different from the Pallava order. The phalaka which 
is thick and massive in the Pallava pillars continues to be so in 
the early Cola period,but becomes much expanded and is orna¬ 
mented with an inverted lotus moulding— idal. In several early 
C51a temples including the Nagesvara, Koranganatha, the Muvar- 
kdvil etc. the doucine below the phalaka is not polypelalous to 
deserve the name idal, but in the early Cola Cokkisvara at Kanci- 
puram this ornamentation is pronounced. The view of Professor 
Nilakanta Sastri^i® reiterated by Percy Brown^^o ^hat the addition 
of a neck moulding (padmahandha) in between the shaft and 
the capital was an early Cola innovation requires revision because 
it is already noticed in many Pallava rock-cut caves where it 
generally consists of a row of lotus petals on the top line, broad 
belt of foliage between two rows of beads forming a central 
band and garlands and tassels hanging down in loops below. The 
padmahandha is only an ornamental stone copy of what was origi¬ 
nally a strengthening metal hoop on top of wooden pillar shafts. 
In the rock-cut excavation at the foot of the hillock at Tirucirap- 
palli the padmahandha forms a constriction and creates a kalasa 
above it. 

The padmahandhas in the pilaster of the Nag^vara are ornate 
with festoons and floral scrolls. The kumhhas and kalasas are 
full, but not fully rounded. On the phalaka of the pilasters of 
the devakosthas are rearing ydlis without riders.^^i xhe phalakas 
of the other pilasters contain carvings of females with knees apart 
and feet crossed and playing flute or drum or in dancing posture. 

Above the phalakas are corbelled capitals. The Pallava cor¬ 
bels are curved in profile with the taranga (roll) ornament and a 


118. This becomes thinner in later Cola times. 

119. The Colas, (second edition), p. 704. 

120. Indian Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu), (third edition), p. 103, 

121. They are with riders at Puflamangai. 
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median band (pattai).^ This cxirved corbel besides becoming 
angular in the early Cola period is generally bevelled, so as to 
leave a triangular tenon-like projection, though this is not to be 
found in a few examples which are but exceptions. In a few 
cases the taranga ornament is dispensed with and in a few others, 
as in the Agnlisvara at Cittur in the Puddukottai region, both 
the plain level and rolled level are noticed. The corbels in the 
Nagesvara have roll ornamentation and have the design of median 
bands. They are without tenons like the early Cola Brahma- 
purisvara at PuUamangai, and unlike the early Cola Cokkisvara 
at Kancipuram, where their outer lower corners are diagonally 
cut. On the projecting platforms above the corbels are carvings 
like reclining Krsna, tiger, a gana holding a snake, rsabha etc. 

There are three niches on each of the three outer walls of the 
shrine and an equal number of the same in the southern and 
northern walls of the ardhamandapa, thus totalling fifteen, all 
containing carvnngs ‘of deities or portraits. The niches are of 
three diiTerent varieties, of which the central ones on each side 
of the shrine and the ardhamandapa are framed by a pair of 
smaller pilasters with a projecting lintel over and surmounted by 
a superb makaratdrand decoration in high relief. The Pallava 
niche, though surmounted by a makaratorana, is without the pro¬ 
jecting lintel, it being an early C5la addition. Further the Pallava 
niches are, as may be seen from the cut-in caves and cut-out 
monoliths at Mahabalipuram and other places and the structural 
temple of Kailasanatha at Kancipuram, rather wide and the inaka- 
ratdravd decoration in them is flat, the floriated tail of the mdkara 
overflowing on the sides; but in the later Pallava and Cola niches 
the space is narrower and the decoration on the niche-top more 
rounded. The central niches in the Nag^vara which may be 
termed the first of the three varieties noticed in that temple are 
large and well proportioned and occupy vertically the entire wall 
space between the lower pattika in the adhisthma and the plain 

122. In the Muvar-kovil at Kodumbalur and in a few other temples 
the ^*allava pattern is adopted with the difference that the curved profile 
is replaced by an angular one while copying the taranga and pattai and an 
innovation in the form of an involution, a “trough”, with all the crests of 
the taranga is introduced at the lower bend. 

See JJSOA, XVI, p. 17, fn. 1. 
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architrave of beams (uUirappa4cii) below the curved cornice.*** 
The side pilasters of the niches are square in section in imitation of 
the main pilasters of the walls, and not different from them 
as Pujlamangai, where they are rounded. They are decorated 
with a flower motif (festoon?) which descends from the phalaka. 
The makaratoranas surmounting the niches are of intricate 
workmanship and abound in detail. As the torwnn of the central 
niches in the South wall of the sanctum and the North wall of the 
ardkama'vdapa have been built in, and that in the rear wall is not 
complete, only those in the South wall of the ardhamaridapa and 
the North wall of the sanctum could be studied. From the mouths 
of opposed makaras with floriated tails in the tor ana coping the 
central niche in the South wall of the ardhamandapa pours a 
stream of hamsas that are faced at the centre by a warrior on 
either end and surmounted by a circular design with a carving 
of Ganesa inside. Below it is an arch of five dwarfs, with the 
central one among them extending his left arm in gajahasta gesture 
and the rest dancing and playing musical instrument’s. In the 
sunken and semi-circular medallion below is a relief of four-armed 
Nataraia dancing in kati^ama pose with Patanjali and Vyaghra- 
pada playing drum, flute and cymbals and two other ganas. 
The torana surmounting the central niche in the North w’^all of the 
sanctum is of equal interest. Here a stream of dwarfs issues from 
the mouths of two pairs of opposed Tnakaras, the outer one with 
floriated tails. In the semicircular medallion below is the relief 
of a vigorous fighting scene depicting Narasimha and Hiranyakasipu 
with their legs interlocked. The makaratoranas here, as at Pulla- 
mangai and Melappaluvur, are in high relief and executed with 
notable freshness of spirit. 

On either side of each of the three projecting deimkosthas is 
a niche with an installed image. These niches, which may be con¬ 
sidered to belong to the second of the three varieties of niches 
noticed in the Nagosvara, are very narrow .and in a few cases the 
wall has been given the shape of a niche by the mere addition of 
side pilasters on both sides. Their height is not as much as that 
of the central and larger niches; nor is it uniform; but it varies.**^ 


123. Their breadth varies from 24" to 21" and their depth is llMt". 

124. Their height varies from 59" to 57W' and breadth from 12%" to 11%''. 
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Hiese niches are devoid of any ornamental makaratorca^ but have 
a lintel, above which is a semicircular arch containing a low relief 
of reclining Kr^ina in a few cases while in the rest even this deco¬ 
ration is left incomplete. 

There are four examples of the third variety of niche, one on 
either side of the central niche in the ardhomondapa. These are 
of varying proportions and'^s simply cut in the wall for the instal¬ 
lation of images and are devoid of any ornamentation, like side 
pilasters, makaratorainas, lintels etc. Plain niches of this tsrpe are 
found in many of the early Cola temples like those at Erumbur, 
SrlnivasanaUur, Tiruvelvikkudi, Tiruppurambiyam, Tirunelvayila- 
ratturai, Tiruvandarkdil, Tiruvamattur etc. 

The entablature of the shrine consists of a comice (ko^un- 
gai)^^ and a ydli frieze. The cornice which is a straight and pro¬ 
jecting tier of rectangular blocks in early temples gets a curved 
shape in due course. Here it is curved and decorated with scroll 
work and has a recessed bottom edge bearing a row of rather large 
circles in low relief; this edge is “open-mouthed” and with large 
interior circles which are usually empty.127 The Kudus are covered 
with scroll work decoration and surmounted by kirtimukkas. 
Underneath the cornice are bhutas in a frieze who are a study 
in themselves exhibiting several postures in dances, playing musical 
instruments, blowing conch and in attitudes of comedy. This deco¬ 
rative frieze of atlantes is found even in the early rock-cut excava¬ 
tions of the Pallavas, where they are seen in the cavesboard (vala- 
hhi ), marking the decorated ends of the joists over the main beams. 
This is found almost in all the early Cola temples, an interesting 
exception being the Koranganatha at Snniv5sanallur. The enta¬ 
blature is finished off by a serried row of opposed ydlls with makara 
heads at the corners. From the back of each of the opposed i/dlis 
issue a pair of stylised scroll work ornaments resembling wings. 
In the opened mouths of the makaras at the corners of the yali 
frieze are seen reliefs depicting such scenes as a dancing gana, 


125: Their height varies from 51" to 48" and breadth from 21" to 18", 

126. In Tamil architectural parlance kodungai refers to the cornice in 
the entablature while kapota means the cornice moulding in the adhisthAna. 

127. Occasionally one or two small and unrecognisable carvings (human 
or ani mal heads) are seen in them. 
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two fighting warriors, a soldier in action and a lion with or withoiit 
a rider. 

Before the superstructure rising above the entablature is des¬ 
cribed, a word must be said about its varying forms in C5la 
temples. The ribbed octogonal type of sikhara is characteristic 
of all Pallava vimdnas while some early Cola shrines have their 
domes and clerestory, circular in section. These flattened and 
globular Mkharas with their strongly recurved lower sides are 
marvels of grace; and notable examples of them are those at 
Narttamalai, Visalur, Kannanur, Kan-diyur, Tiruppundurutti, 
Tiruvaiyaru, the Vasisthesvara at Karuntattangudi, the Colisvara 
at Melappaluvur, the Cokkisvara at Kancipuram etc. The taste 
for a globular or octogonal sikhara continued for several centuries 
and the domes of several later and larger temples including those 
at Tanjavur, Gangaikondacolapuram, Darasuram and Tribhu- 
vanam are either in the former or the latter designs. In a few 
cases the globular shape of the roof is reflected in pillars and 
pilasters also, which are either rounded or polygonal. In South 
Indian Hindu temple architecture the rounded form is known as 
Rudra as against the square which is called Brahma. Shrines with 
globular domes may therefore be called examples of Rudrakanta 
and those that are square as Brahmakanta. Numerous early Cola 
shrines including the Nagesvara under discussion and those at 
Pullamangai, Srinivasanallur, Tirukkattalai, Kodumbaliir, Punjai, 
Melappaluvur and smaller temples in the Pudukkottai region like 
those at Kaliyappatti, Panangudi, Tiruppur, Vi.%lur, Enadi etc. 
are typical examples of the Brahmakanta variety.'^^s 

Most of the early Cola shrines with a globular sikhara are 
single-stoned (ekatala), the Vijayalaya Colisvaram at Narttamalai 
and the Colisvara at Melappaluvur being, however, examples of 
the exceptions.129 The smaller temples of the Brahmakanta 
variety in the Pudukkottai region enumerated above and 
the Siva shrine at Korkkai in Tirunelveli District are also 


128- See Transactions of the Archaeological Society of South India, 
1958-59, pp. 27-2S. 

129. The Vijayalayacolisvara rises in three diminishing tiers, the two lower 
ones being square and the upper most circular. The Colisvara has two 
tiers, the lower one being square. 
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single-storied and their virmnas are plain and composed of a 
four-sided clerestory, curvilinear roofs with kudm surmounted by 
simhalalatas. Besides the Nagesvara, the temples at Pulla- 
mangai, Punjai, Ko^umbalur, Tirukkat^lai, 6rinivasanallur, 
Melappaluvur (Agasty^vara) etc. have double-storied virmnas 
(dvitalaprdsddas). The Pailava practice of extending the lower¬ 
most tier of the virmna to the ardhamatjdapa in front is found 
at Narttamalai, but not in Jater examples of early Cola architec¬ 
ture. It is however, revived in many still later and larger temples. 

The superstructure of the Nagesvara rises in two diminishing 
tiers over the entablature. The first tier is a string of miniature 
shrines generally known as panjaras interconnected by a parapet- 
like hdrdntara, the whole belt enclosing the inner square which is 
in an upward extension of the cella. While the miniature shrines 
correspond in position to the central and corner projections of the 
vimana wall below, the h&rdntara corresponds to the recesses of 
the same. The panjaras over the four corners of the shrine, or 
karnakutas as they are called, are each of the square or sama- 
caturasra type carrying a square clerestory and a four-ribbed 
domical roof with finial at the top. The panjaras over the deva~ 
kosthas, or sdlas as they are known, are rectangular or dyatasra. 
each with a similar rectangular grlva over its architrava, sur¬ 
mounted by the wagon-top sikhara carrying a row of finials at the 
top. Both the karnakutas and salas have a projecting gable arch 
(kvdu) in front and identical ones at the sides, aU crowned by 
lionmasks. The hdrdntara connecting each of the karnakutas and 
^las has an alpandsika —a gable arch over pilasters similar to the 
projected front-end of an apsidal shrine. The karnakutas and 
salas are complete from adhi^kana to stupi and the parts of the 
pilasters in the alpandsikas are equally complete. In the niche 
below the front gable arch of the sdlas are carvings of appropriate 
deities—Vinadhara in the South, Vaikunthanatha in the West and 
Brahma in the North. Sculptural decoration is extended to the 
corners of the sdlas as well; a male and a female figure, two 
kneeling males and a couple of females one playing drum and 
the other cymbal, are respectively seen in the corners of the 
&dlas in the South, West and North. In the niche below the gable 
arch of the karnakutas are rearing ydlis (with elephantine tusk 
in two cases). 
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Though identically two-tiered like the virmnas at Koi(^umbaJuir, 
Tirukka^talai, ^rinivasanallur, Pullamahgai etc, the first or the 
lowermost tier in the Nagessvara differs from that in any of the 
above temples in some detail of other. In the Muvar-kovil at 
Kodumbalur, the wagon-shaped roof of the rectangular rises 
to the height of the cornice of the upper tier resulting in the 
greater height of the niche, necessary for accommodating stand¬ 
ing or dancing deities, as in the southern shrine. Where the 
image is seated like Visnu in the rear side of the central shrine, 
the height of the niche is not as much as that in the southern 
shrine; here the kapotd is uninterrupted unlike the salas in the 
southern shrine. In the Nag^vara all the images enslxrined in 
the niches in the safas are uniformly seated. Again at Kodumba¬ 
lur the sflias are seen with a couple of pilasters on either side of 
the niche and without any sculptural decoration at the corners, 
whereas those at the Nagesvara have only a single pilaster flank¬ 
ing each side of the niche and a human figure at the corners.^"® 
The karnakutas at Kodumbalur, unlike those at the Nagesvara, 
are also devoid of any sculptural decoration. Further a pair of 
finials above the sdlas seen at the Nagesvara are not found at 
Kodumbalur. The alpai'vdsikas in the latter place are also less 
pronounced. The roof of the sdlas in the Mucukand^vara temple 
at Kodumbalur, unlike that in the Muvarkovil at the same place, 
does not rise to the height of the cornice of the upper tier and 
resembles the Nagesvara in this respect; but here a strict tmifor- 
mity is maintained regarding heights of the sdlas and karnakutas, 
the former in the Nagesvara being taller than in the latter, as in 
a large number of temples. The karnakutas in the Mucukandes- 
vara also lack sculptural embellishment. At Srinivasanallur the 
first tier is in repetition of the ground floor, a feature that 
anticipates similar arrangement in the later temples at Tanjavur 
and Gangaikondacolapuram. Here the sdlas and karnakutas are 
of the same height (unlike in the Nag^vara) and the alpanasikas, 
coming in between them, have each an arched roof. The pilasters 
of the karnakutas, sdlas and alpanasikas are respectively square, 
chamfered and rounded in imitation of the pilasters just below in 
the vimana wall. In the Agastyesvara at MelappaJ.uvur the roof 


130. The tetrogonal pilaster strip found by the side of each human figure 
has none of the u£.ual members of a pilaster. 
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of the ^la is seen reaching the comice of the upper tier as in 
Muvar-kovil, and unlike in the N&gesvara. The lowermost tier 
of the Sundaresvara at Tirukkattalai may be said to be almost 
identical with the same in the Nag^vara, the difference between 
the two being more in the selection of the images installed in the 
niches than in variations in architectural features. 

The second tier of the Nagesvara is of lesser dimensions, with 
walls embellished by sculptures and pilasters with corbels, with 
an overhanging cornice above, borne at each of the four comers 
by a male figure. Beneath the cornice is a hainsa frieze which 
is not continuous but seen only in the space just above the sdlas 
of the lower tier. This cornice has four kudus on each side, two 
above the ^las and one above each of the two alpandsikas in the 
tier below. In between the corner figures carrying the cornice 
and the pilasters is a four-handed image. The images which are 
now painted are of stone and wear necklaces, udarabaudka, 
valayas, kanlcanas, kaiisiUra etc. While their upper pair of arms 
hold iconographic cognizances, the lower pair are in the ahhaya 
and katyavalamhita, the only exception being the first image on 
the southern side w'hose lower left arm holds a vajra. Coming 
in a clockwise direction the attributes seen in the upper arms 
of each of the images are as follows: a bud and an indistinct 
object, sword and shield, sakti and noose (?), an indistinct ob¬ 
ject and noose (?), sword and shield, parasu and 7nrg(i. The 
figures may represent the dikpdlas. 

The sculptural decoration of the second tier of the vim&Jia 
noticed in the Nagesvara is absent in many early Cola temples 
including those at Ko^umbajur, Melappajuvur, Tirukkattalai etc. 
in which the embellishment consists only of pilasters. At 
Kodmnbalur, Punjai, Udaiyargudi etc. two of these pilasters 
placed one on either side of the adZd of the lower tier are stout 
and circular and carry a fcildu on top. It is interesting to note 
that this is an early motif coming down from the times of tlie 
Pallava rock-cut architecture, an example of which may be seen 
in the Gane^ ratha at Mahabalipuram, wherein the end face 
of the Mid type Mkhara bears such a pilaster.^®^ 


131, Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, XVI, p. 28, fn. 1. 
J. 5 
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An interesting feature of the vimana of the Nagesvara is its 
frontal projection like the Dravidian temples at Patta^akkal. This 
projection is surmounted by a simhalalMa above (Fig. 2). In 
its lowermost tier is a said at the centre flanked on both sides by 
alpandsikas. Below the simhalaldta is seen a large image of Siva 
with Parvati seated on a double lotus pedestal, his upper arms 
holding parasu and mrga, the lower right in abhaya and the lower 
left in an indistinct mudra. The frontal projection of the vimana 
surmounted by a semicircular arch, giving it the appearance 
of the front side of an apsidal shrine, and large carvings 
of Siva and Parvati below the arch recall to mind the late 
Pallava gajaprstMkvti Virattanesvara at Tiruttani. On either 
side of iSiva and Parvati and below the simhalaldta are 
dvdrapdlas. The projected part of the vimana is carried by 
an image at the southern and northern sides, each with 
four hands, the upper right of the one in the South holding 
a vajra and, that of the one in the North holding a pdia. The 
image in the South has flames around his head. On either side 
of the projection in the East is a carving, standing with four hands 
and ornamented with necklaces, yapiopavita etc; the carving in 
the southern side has two heads with flames over them and hence 
may be Agni tvhile the details of the corresponding northern 
image could not be studied. These two images go with the six 
sculptures in the walls of the second tier of the vimd7m noticed 
above and make the set of the dikpdlas complete. 

Above the cornice of the upper tier is a square platform in 
the four corners of which are images of a gana blowing or holding 
a conch. These are modern and heavily plastered but should be 
recent replacements of early originals.^32 On this nlatform and 
just above the mlds in the lowermost tier are modern and pilaster- 
ed images of Daksinamurti with six rsis in the South, Vaikuntha- 
natha with two consorts in the West and Brahma in the company 
of his consorts in the North. On the sides of each of all these 
images is a couchant bull. 

The clerestory (gnva) is in the form of a square drum over 
this platform. Four seated images are seen in all the three visible 


132. This is an early motif and is found for the first time in the Shore 
Temple at Mahabalipuram. 
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sides of the clerestory. This is surmounted by a curved cornice 
beneath which is a bhuta frieze. The cornice is broken at the 
centre of all the sides, as sinihahMtas rise from there surmounting 
the images placed on the platform below. The sikhara above the 
clerestory is four-sided and curvilinear and its kalasa is made of 
copper. 

Of the many peristylar adjuncts surrounding the sanctuary 
none appears to be architecturally coeval with it, though the 
miniature shrine of Surya in the North-East comer has a few 
early features. But the temple of Nagesvara should have had pari- 
rdrdlayns in the circuit and a compound wall with a dvdra in the 
East surmounted by a small gopura, because all these are 
characteristic of early temples. In the Pallava temple of Kailasa- 
natha at Kancipuram there is a string of subshrines abutting the 
compound wall, besides subsidiary shrines built on to the wall of 
the .sanctuary on the three free sides and the four comers. In 
the Talapurisvara at Panamalai, again a Pallava structural tem¬ 
ple, subsidiary shrines are noticed on the three free sides of the 
cella and integrated with it. In the Aivarkovil at Kodumbalur, 
an early Cola shrine, they are attached to the four corners and 
not to the three free sides. In all these examples the sub- 
shrines were intended for the consecration of Siva and not the 
parivi'dradevatas viz., Ganesa, Subrahmanya, Surya, Candra, 
Jyestha, Saptamatrkas and Candikesvara. The Virattane.5vara at 
Tiruttani built at a time when the Pallava hegemony was dwind¬ 
ling and the Colas were rising under Vijayalaya and Aditya, is 
perhaps one of the first to have the parivdrdlayas in its circuit. 
Only the shrine of Candikesvara to the North of the sanctuary is 
now extant; but the presence of loose sculptures of other parh'dra- 
dei'atas in typical late Pallava style in the miikhamandapa of the 
temple bears clear testimony to the existence of separate shrines 
for them once. 

The parivdralayas of several early Cola temples in varying 
degrees of preservation are now traceable. The Vija5’'alayac6li3- 
varam at Narttamalai has seven subshrines, all now in ruins. The 
Sundar^vara at Tiriukkattjalai, built dui:fi.ng the third year of 
Aditya I,^®^ also has seven such shrines. Shrines of some of the 


185. No. 21; J.O.R., X, p. 232. 
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pariv&radevatas, or at least traces o£ them, are found in many 
other early Cola temples including those at Kaliyapattif Pa^n- 
gudi, Visalur, Tiruvarahgulam, Melappajuvur, TirukkarugSvur 
etc. The Erumbur (South Arcot District) inscription of Par§n- 
taka I dated in his twenty-eighth year records that the gopura 
with the aspaparivdra was built by a certain Iruhgolan Kunavan 
Aparajitan, which incidentally points to the number of the 
parivaradevatas current in the early Coja period.^®^ Here the 
Nandi in front of the shrine is also conceived of as a pariudra- 
devata. That during the Cola period the number of the parivdra- 
devatas was eight and that this was observed even outside the 
Cola Empire may be gleaned from an almost contemporary 
Kannada inscription from Kamalapuram in the Cuddappah Dis¬ 
trict, issued during the reign of the Rastrakuta King Nityavarsa 
Indra, which registers that while Pallava-Dhira was ruling over 
Mulki-500, a Mahasamanta constructed (or repaired) among 
other things shrines for the eight attendant divinities of the 
Mulkemtisvara (Mukkantisvara) temple.^^s 

None of the extant parivdrdlayas in the Nagesvara can be 
said to belong to the early Cola period, as their structures are 
architecturally late indicating thereby that they are later replace¬ 
ments of earlier originals. An early inscription in the temple 
dated in the fortieth year of Parantaka I refers to a gift for the 
maintenance of two lamps in the shrine of Suryadevar.^^® 
Obviously original vimdna and the pilasters tucked in the kanthas 
in the basement have miniature basreliefs, again as in the 
central shrine, bearing reliefs of Gangavisarjana, Nataraja, 
Kiratarjuna, Vrsabharudha, Gajari, Havana shaking Kailasa,- a 
reclining female figure etc. On the walls of the shrine and the 
ardhamandapa are devakosthas and pilasters. The pilasters in the 
shrine wall are chamfered while those in the vestibule are square; 
the side pilasters in the niches in the shrine are rounded while 
their counterparts in the ardhamavdapa conform in their shape to 
the pilasters on its wall. The phalnkn is square and thin and the 
corbel above has a median band. Niches are surmounted by a 

134. 384 of 1913. 

135. 235 of 1937-38. 

136. 253 of 1911. 
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faint and incomplete Tnakaratoranu arch. Beneath the curved 
comice is a hhuta frieze in which the conventional story of the 
geese and tortoise is also plastically narrated.^®^ On the project¬ 
ing platforms above the corbels are seen either a reclining lady, 
a cow or a lion. The comice is decorated with kodikkarukku and 
kudus, the latter bearing reliefs of floral designs or animals like 
the bull and not open mouthed. Above the cornice is a vySlavari 
with the makaras at the corners. The sikhara above, resting on a 
circular drum, is globular in shape and has simhalaldtas at the 
comers. 

The devakosthas in both the sanctuary and ardhamaudapa 
have installed images which represent Adityas. The image in the 
North wall of the ardhamandapa is two-armcd, standing on a 
double lotus pedestal. His right hand holds a lotus stalk while 
the left is in the katyavalamhita pose. He wears a simple under¬ 
garment covering both the thighs with the characteristic early 
Cola loop. The makuta is of the karanda variety with a three 
pronged central circle above the forehead. The ornaments consist 
of makarakupdalas, yajnopainta, udarahandha, imlayas, armlets 
etc., besides the lotus flower resting on the right shoulder. In 
the devakostha in the South wall of the ardhamandapa is an image 
of Ganelsa standing on a double lotus pedestal with his tusk 
curved to the left. While the emblems in the upper arms are 
not seen, the lower right holds a broken tusk and the left rests 
on a dandfl. The ears are fairly large and spread out. The 
drapery is suggested by loops. Besides a karandamakuta crown¬ 
ing the head of the image, it has an udarahandha and yajndpavita 
for decoration. Chhntrns are seen on either side above. The 
images in all the three devakosthas in the sanctuary are generally 
identical with the sculpture in the North wall of the ardhamandapa. 
But the former three images hold in both hands lotus stalks, resting 
on the shoulders. A circular halo is noticed behind the head 
of each. 

On either side of the entrance to the ardhamandapa is seen a 
relief of a dvdrapdlaka with a flying Gandharva couple above. 

187. For the story and the occurrence of the same theme in early Cola 
art see Tronsacfions of the Archoeological Society of South India, 1957-58, 
Pp. 76-78; also fig. 5. 
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Hiey are two-armed, and lean against their clubs. Their posture 
and workmanship, besides their high jatdmakufas and large 
bkdras, recall to mind the larger dvdra'tMas, flanking the shrine 
entrances in many early Cola temples. The flying Gandharva 
couples above them are reminiscent of similar and larger images 
of earlier dates from Nagarjunakonda and Amaravati, Aihoje and 
Badami. 

A comparative study of the disposition of parivamlnyas makes 
it clear that there was no rigidity regarding their relation to the 
main shrine in the early Cola temples. In the West facing Sunda- 
resvara temple at Tirukkattalai Ganesa, Subrahmanya and Jyestha 
are at the back or to the East of the main shrine, Candra and 
Candikesvara are to the South and Surya and the Saptamatrkas 
are to the North. In the identically West facing Agastyesvara at 
Melappaluvur Ganesa and Subrahmanya are to the West of the 
main shrine, Candikesvara to the North, Surya to the East, and 
the Saptamatrkas to the South. In the Nagesvara while the 
parimmlaya of Ganesa is in the East, that of Candikesvara is in 
the South and that of Surya is in the North-East. Evidently 
therefore the position taken by the sub-shrines in the temple 
circuit in relation to the sanctuary varied from temple to temple 
depending upon several factors and was practically free from 
rigid canons. For example the shrine of Surya faces the main 
shrine in the Nagesvara, unlike in the other early Cola temples, 
in view of the special association of the Sun God with the 
presiding deity of the temple. 

The rest of the numerous axial and peristylar adjuncts of the 
Nagesvara which are later than the central shrine are not of any 
snecial architectural interest perhaps with the exception of the 
Nrttasabhd in the second pra/oSra and the gopura rising above 
the dvdra in the outer eastern wall. These are of the later Cola 
period and command one’s attention not so much by any archi¬ 
tectural novelty or peculiarity as by their ornate and exuberant 
workmanship. 

The Nrttasabhd or the dancing hall like the Sopdna, Davana 
and Kalydnamandapas is a feature of large and later temples un¬ 
known to the smaller shrines of the early C6]a period. The 
Nrttasabhd in the Nagesvara is assignable to the 12th-13th cen¬ 
turies having all the stylistic characteristics of later Cola archi- 
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tecture. It faces South and consists of a high maiidapa with a 
flight of steps guarded by balustrades. On either side of the 
balustrades is an imposing and heavily plastered elephant in stone 
which appears to be a later addition. Behind the elephants on 
either side is a stone horse, galloping and richly caparisoned. 
Though these carvings of horses clearly betray the artist’s tendency 
to idealise, they claim one’s homage by their exuberant workman¬ 
ship and decorative detail. Beyond the horses is a stone wheel, 
beautified with circles of lotus petals and hamsas in the centre 
and with twelve spokes and a relief of Surya in between two 
spokes and the outer rim. The wheels, the galloping horse.s and 
the elephants endow the Nrttasahhd with the appearance of a stone 
ratha. Such rat ha-like mandapas are seen in some smaller tem¬ 
ples as the one at Tirukkarugavur and many larger temples like 
those at Palaiyarai, Darasuram, Vrddhacalam, Taramangalam etc. 

Of the three gopurcis rising over the entrances in the East, 
South and West walls of the outer circuit the latter two are 
modern and are devoid of any importance while the first com¬ 
mand attention by its architectural features and decoration mark¬ 
ing a stage in the evolution of South Indian temple towers (Fig. 3). 

Several bas-reliefs from Amaravati, Nagarjunakonda, Goli 
etc. depict a superstructure above entrances which are but early 
types of gopuras. They are very simple in design and either lack 
decorative details or have only a small caiiija —window design.^^^ 
A noteworthy example of this early type of gateways is the re¬ 
presentation of barrel-vaulted superstructure in a bas-relief from 
Amaravati depicting the division of the relics of the Buddha.^®® 
The gdpura is of relative insignificance in Pallava temples. The 
monoliths at Mahabalipuram stand for the central cella alone and 
unlike the later rock-cut excavations in softer variety of stones 
in the Calukyan area do not have axial or peristylar adjuncts. 
It is in the structural temples therefore that one has to look for 


138. See C. Sivaramamurli, Amaravati Sculptures in the Madras Museum, 
PI. LVU, fig. 3; T. N. Ramachandran, Buddhist Sculptures from a Stupa 
near Goli, PI. Ill, fig. at the top and Pi. IV bottom figure; A. H, Longhurst, 
Buddhist Antiquities of Nagdrjunakonda, (Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, No. 54), PI XXXV (b). 

139. C. Sivaramamurthi, op.cit, PI, XLm, fig. I, 
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the earliest extant gopuras in the Tamil coimtry. The outer wall 
of the Shore Temple complex at Mahdhalipuram, datable to the 
reign of Narasimhavarman II Rajasimha, has on the East a dvara 
surmounted by a simple sdla. Though this cannot be precisely 
called a gopura its importance in the evolution of that superstruc¬ 
ture cannot be ignored.^^o In the Kailasanatha temple at Kahci- 
puram built under the same ruler numerous super-structures are 
seen over the peristylar shrines abutting the compound wall. The 
central shrines in these rows with the carving of Brahma in the 
South and Visnu in the North and the little shrine of Mahendra- 
varmesvara in front of the main shrine have surmounting sdHs 
resembling gopuras. But the real gopura here is noticed over 
the entrance on the East. This has been correctly singled out 
by Longhurst as the prototype of all later gdpurasj^‘^^ and is very 
small in size rising just a foot high from the top of the circuit 
wall. In the rectangular grlva below the sdla is the relief of a 
deity (Jnana Daksinamurti?). The sdlds have simhalaldtas on 
the sides. A similar gopura is found rising over the now walled- 
up entrance on the West indicating thereby that such super¬ 
structures were then built both on the front and back sides. There 
is no trace of any early gopura in the temple of Vaikuntha- 
Perumal and other smaller shrines of the Pallava period at Kahci- 
puram, though it can be presumed that each of them should have 
had at least one. Gopuras are found in the slightly later temples 
of the Calukya area like the Virupdksa at Pat^adakkal, the 
construction of which followed that of Kailasanatha at Kahcipuram. 
In the Kailasanatha and Indra Sabha at Ellora rock-cut gopuras 
are noticed. 

The gopuras in the early Co}a temples are also relatively 
insignificant and the vimdna over the cella is found dominating 
the temple complex. Extant early Cdla gopuras are found at 
Tirukkattalaii^ and Melappaluvur,!^^ while the ground plan of 
the Muvar-kovil at Kodumbalur reveals that it should also have 
had a gopura anticipating a few later features like vestibules, 


140. James C. Harle, Temple Gateways in South India, p. 13. 

141. Longhurst, Pallava Architecture, Pt. Ill, p. 14. 

142. K, A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas (second edition), p. 702. 

143. S. R. Balasubrahmanyam, The Four Coja Temples, p, 25 fig. 1. 
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entrance projections etc.^^ It is learnt from an inscription that 
there was a gopura in the Kadambavanesvara at Eruinbur.i'*^ The 
Tirunagesvaram inscription of a Rajakei^ri identifiable with 
Aditya I mentions the renovation of the tiruccurralai (surround¬ 
ing wall) and the gdjpura in Miladudaiyarpalli at Kumara- 
martt^dapuram.i^ That 6embiyan MahadevT, mother of Uttama- 
cdla, built a complete temple unit including a gopura is indicated 
in an inscription from Vrddhacalam dated in the latter’s twelfth 
year 

The next stage in the evolution of the gopura is reached with 
the inauguration of the new movement for building larger temples 
in which the towers had also to be sufficiently large and tall to 
fit in with the size of the temple complex. Notable examples of 
this type are the two goptirafi of the Brhadisvara temple at 
Taiijavur built by Rajaraja I. In the inscriptions the inner gopura 
is called Rdjarujan tiruvdsal and the outer Keraldntakan tirm^nsal. 
The outer gopura with five storeys is taller than the inner one 
with three. Each has a couple of two-storey vestibules, of which 
the lower ones arc at the ground level. A dvdra with a mono¬ 
lithic cill, a feature noted in several late towers, is found in the 
inner gopura here. The size of the gopura has necessitated its 
decoration with sculptures delineating several iconographic forms 
of deities. The tower of the Brhadisvara at Gangaikondacola- 
puram, only the ruined lower portions of which are now extant, 
also seems to resemble the Tanjavur gopuras, as indicated by its 
present state. Another interesting surviving example of a gopura 
of the period of Rajendra is the small all-stone tower in the 
Nilakantesvara at La’^^igam.^^^ Extant gopuras of the later C5la 
period are comparatively many, among which mention must be 
made of the Kili~gdpura at Tiruvannamalai, said to have been 
built c. 1063 A.D. by Virarajendra,*^® and those at Uyyakondan- 
Tirumalai, Tiruppiraitturai, both in the Tirucirappalli District, 
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Tiruchchengattangu^i in the Tahjavur District and the Nagesvara 
under discussion.These later C5la towers, though not great 
pylons as the gopuras of the succeeding periods, are no doubt im¬ 
posing and betray the change in the gradation of magnitude from 
centripetal to centrifugal and the shift of importance from the 
vivmna to the gdpura. This was later carried to its logical extent 
by the P^dyas of the second Empire and the Vijayanagar kings. 

The gdpura in the Nagesvara is a five-storeyed structure 
rising on a large adhisthdna and over a tall dvdra. It is built of 
dressed and carved stone upto the main cornice and from there 
upwards of brick and mortar decorated with stucco figures as in 
many towers. The rectangular space in between the inner and 
outer dv^ras is longer than wider. The dmra consists of two huge 
monolithic jambs and a lintel of a single stone beam. The nidhis 
that are found carved m the jambs in some towers of the period 
are absent here. The ceiling consists of stone beams placed 
lengthwise in the direction of the entry. There are no pilasters 
on each side of the walls of the dvdras. The vestibules do not 
occupy the entire wall space between the dv'^roLS but only the 
place between the jambs. The door step is low and composed of 
a number of blocks of stone. 

The dvdras in each of the rising tiers have sdlds with simhala- 
IMas at the centre and sides and are guarded by dvdrapdlas. At 
both the ends of each tier is a kuta and in between this and the 
sdla with large simhalaJdtns at the sides are a row of smaller ones 
at the front and back. A row of finials is seen above the sdl'l. 
The tower is embellished with sculptures of several gods, the 
most prominent among them being the different forms of §iva. 
Above the adhisthdna and below the cornice is bhitti, which has 
pilasters and kumbhopanjaras. 

In the basement are bas-reliefs of Madanikais, prancing lions 
and floral designs. Though the lions are much conventionalised 
they are done in the traditional manner without the provision of 
elongated horns (?) at the sides of the head, seen in the basement 
of several later temples including the Tyagaraja at Tiruvarur. 
The reliefs of Madanikais are interesting studies of women. The 
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tendency of the later Cola sculptors to experiment in the elabo¬ 
ration of ornamental details and depict the reliefs in difficult and 
even impossible poses is manifested in those sculptures. They 
are however poor in depth of conception and very formal and 
their forms lack the dignity and balance of earlier sculptures. 

m 

SCULPTURE 

The sculptures in the Nagesvara, particularly the portraits, 
may be said to be the best among the enormous mass of extant 
early Cola images. In their depth of profoundity of facial expres¬ 
sion and pleasing apotheosis of serenity and dignity, in their 
technical refinement and excellent modelling and in their sensi¬ 
tiveness and restraint they have few parallels in South Indian 
plastic art. Besides the portraits and icons of deities and men 
and women, the sculptural embellishment of the temple includes 
low reliefs of mythological stories in small scales in the pilaster 
strips in the basement, decorative designs of different forms like 
floral and vegetal patterns, string courses of animals and a large 
variety of architectural motifs. Before considering each of them 
in detail a few general observations on early Cola sculptures may 
be made. 

It is rather difficult to speak of the general characteristics of 
early Cola sculptures because of the differences in style exhibited 
by them. As said earlier, not all the extant Cola monuments 
have been thoroughly explored nor the explored ones been fully 
brought to light. The remarks on the features of early Cola 
carvings are hence bound to be more tentative than precise, though 
certain inferences on their general characteristics exemplified by 
a large number of known specimens may not be invalid. 

Broadly speaking, sculpture during the Cola period is 
‘subsidiary to architecture”, but unlike its Pallava precursor is 
devoid of its architectural context. The stone cutting technique 
of the Pallavas is wrought with greater prelection than under the 
Colas who had the advantage of inheriting a continuous experience 
of nearly three centuries in it, a fact which was perhaps responsi- 
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ble for tibe birth of a more ‘fluent style’.tsi In contrast to the 
prodigality of sculptural decoration on the exterior of the shrine 
walls in Pallava monuments, the Cola temples have a few carvings 
only, not perhaps so much on account of any austerity in taste, 
as on account of the need imposed by the stone used. The 
sculptural panels that are of composite and coursed units in sand¬ 
stone in almost all Pallava structural temples become single and 
carved compositions in hard granite under the Colas.'®* True, 
a vast number of Cola sculptures are, like the Pallava images, 
only bas-reliefs and not fully in the round. But in the Cola reliefs, 
especially in such classical examples of early Cola art as those 
from Kumbhakonam and Srinivasanallur, chisels are hammered 
in deep cuts with an inner slant with the resultant volume in full 
rounded form. Besides bearing eloquent testimony to the technical 
skill of execution, they also mark a definite stage in the evolution 
of freestanding sculpture.'®^ 

The Cola sculptures are delicate in outline with a ‘subtle 
rhythmic quality’ as against the marked attenuation qf Pallava 
rock-cut reliefs. The physiognomical features exhibited by Cola 
images include a considerable flatness of the upper torso, and 
protuberance on the knees. There is also an obvious disparity 
in the treatment given to the other parts of the body and feet 
which are generally neglected. Another striking and significant 
feature is the humanism that pervades through Cola carvings. 


151. J. C. Harle, ‘Eaily Cola temple at Pullamangai’, Oriental Art, N.S., 
Vol. IV. No. 3, 1958, p. 97 ff. 

152. This was already anticipated in the late Pallava VSrattanesvara at 
Tiruttani. The forms of the pilaster capitals in this temple and the pre¬ 
sence of Jrirtimukhas over the kiirdus instead of the typical Pallava spade 
fiinial would push this temple nearer to the Cola than to the Pallava stylistic 
phase. 

153. Instances of independent Cola sculptures appearing like reliefs “tom” 
from their architectural context on the walls of shrines and with the space 
between the arms cut away providing the impression of an image in the 
round but with the provision of “stays” to connect the iconographic cogni¬ 
zances held by the arms with the shoiilders are not altogether wanting. 
These are interesting examples of sculptures in the round continuing the 
technique of reliefs; and the practice of carving statues of this class has 
continued even after the birth and wide vosnt'^ of images fully in the round. 
(See Rupam, Nos. 35-36, July, Oct. 1928, 62-64). 
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Writing about Cola art in general and the sculptures in the Nages- 

vara in particular, A jit Ghose observes: “.the Chola artist 

stands in sharp contrast with his Pallava predecessor and the 
latter’s severely abstract, ideal, and schematic vision. There is no 
difference in outward bearing between a Pallava King and God, 
between a goddess and a queen. But a new and attractive con¬ 
ception of life and beauty had dawned on this Chola sculptor.... 
This art, so unconventional, is thus, refreshingly original in con¬ 
ception and spirit. This humanism is the Chola’s principal contri¬ 
bution to South Indian art.”^®^ 

Again Cola carvings differ from the Pallava images in their 
freedom of pose. They are happily free from the stiffness of the 
rock-cut reliefs of Mahabalipuram and do not betray any 
adherence to the conventions of pose and proportions. They show 
a soft and supple form in contrast to the stiff, heavy and some¬ 
what disproportionate carvings of the Pallava period. This is 
apparent when the figures of Durga in the Vanahamandapn and 
the Draiipadiratha at Mahabalipuram with their evident dis- 
nroportion between the slim unper half and the rather clumsy 
lower half are contrasted with the proportionate and elegant 
specimens of the same goddess at Kumbhakonam, Puhjai, Tiru- 
varur etc. 

The early Cola images are characterised by a realistic and 
elaborate treatment of ornaments and costume. In Pallava sculp¬ 
tures the modelling is not generally interfered with by any indi¬ 
vidualized and emphatic delineations of drapery or ornaments 
which are only suggested by soft lines which at times merge in 
the general modelling. Similarly the lines indicating the folds 
of the costumes usually vanish with the contours. The Cola 
images, being in round or in bold reliefs with their forms seeming 
to stand out of the slabs have the details of dress, ornaments and 
attributes in rather bold and emphatic lines. 

Two distinct types are said to prevail among early Cola 
carvings.^®® The images of the first type have a .somewhat 


154. Ajit Ghose, ‘Some Unpublished Early Chola Portrait Sculptures’, 
Ostosiatischc Zeltitchrift, 1933. p. 165. 

155. J. C, Harle, op.ctt. 
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restrained modelling with their frame being tall and slender and 
face oval shaped. Their pelvis are rather advanced and pose often 
three-quarter profile. Their treatment is “soft and fluid.”^®® Re¬ 
condite instances of this type are the sculptures in the Nagesvara. 
In the second type the faces and the bodies have “a greater plastic 
emphasis and often give an impression of fleshy heaviness. Faces 
tend to be broader and more mask-like, but with strongly empha¬ 
sized features. The eye-brows, for instance, are frequently in 
high relief. Jewellery and clothing are in an equally bold style.”^®^ 
Some of the sculptures from Kodumbalur and grinivasanallur are 
examples of this type. It may, however, be pointed out that, 
strictly speaking, this typological classification of early Cola 
sculptures is appropriate more to their earlier than later phases. 

The decorative details of the Cola images also register an 
elaboration of and improvement over those in Pallava sculptures.^ss 
The katisutra in the Pallava figures is simple and consists of a 
flat band around the waist with a broad and semi-circular loop 
falling below over the thighs. The ends of this katisutra in the 
shape of a long loop with free ends are seen on either side of the 
image. A long strip extending upto the ankles is found below 
the side loops of the katisutra. Sivaramamurti feels that' the 
lion-head clasp which is invariably found in Cola images was 
absent in the Pallava period.^^^ But this detail is to be found 
even in the Kailasanatha temple at Kancipuram built by Nara- 
simhavarman II Rajasimha. In the period of transition from 
Pallava to Cola the lower loop which is semicircular in shape is 
found running halfwav diagonally on either side forming a .smaller 
semicircle at the median point alone. In the early C5la period 
not only the side loops and tassels are slighter near the katisutra 
but the long strip extending downwards from it is seen divided 
into two and reaching the knee or even below it. The neck orna¬ 
ments of the Pallava figures are invariably simple and the haras 


156. J. E. Van Lohuizen-De Leewn, “The Protector of the Mountain of 
Truth”, Artibus Asiae, XX, i, (1957), p. 16. 

157. J. C. Harle, op.cit. 

158. The changes in the shapes of various decorative details from period 
to period are dealt with by C. Sivaramamurti, South Indian Bronzes, (Lalit 
Kala Akademy), pp. 24-43. 

159. Ibid., p. 34. 
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worn, are usually two in iiuinoe-r. Whil^ one oi them is a neck 
chain the other is a flat karythi with a tassel suspended from it. In 
the early C5la period this kanthi becomes somewhat broad and 
decked with flower designs. The yajfiopavlta which is broad and 
ribbon-like in Pallava sculptures flowing either over the right arm 
or in the normal way becomes pleasingly sinewy in the early 
Cola period though the ribbon-shape and clasp continue; the 
yajnopavita running over the right arm is not always a depend¬ 
able clue unless accompanied by other features for dating an image 
for it is seen in a few clearly late examples as well.^®® Skandharmlu 
(shoulder tassel) is absent in Pallava images and makes its deVjut 
only in the early Cola period. The view of Sivaramamurti that 
it appears towards the end of the tenth and the beginning of the 
eleventh century^®^ (i-s., the period of Rajaraja I in South India) 
requires revision as it is found in a few images in the Nag^- 
vara built not later than the second quarter of the tenth century. 

The large bas-reliefs of the Nagesvara may be examined in 
detail under two broad categories; (a) images of deities and 
(b) portrait sculptures. 

The images of god.s and goddesses en.shrined are those of 
Daksinamurti in the South wall of the sanctuary, Ardhanaris- 
vara in the West and Brahma in the North walls, besides Durga 
and Bhik^tana in the North wall of the ardhamnndapa. In later 
Pallava structural temples and early Cola shrines, the niches 
in the South and North wall of the ardhamandapa are occupied 
respectively by Ganesa and Durga, while that in the South wall 
of the santuary is taken by Daksinamurti and that in the North 
W'all by Brahma; in the niche in the rear wall is seen either 
Lingodbhava^®2 or Visnu or Ardhanarisvara. It is in temples 


160. This, for instance, is found in a late image of 6iva from Pattis- 
vai'am, now in the Government Museum, Madras, and the metal icon of 
Tripurantaka under worship in the 6iva temple at Kodumudi, assignable to 
the tenth century A.D. (See Sivaramamurti, op.cit., PI 89). 

161. Ibid., p. 30. 

162. The statement of K, R. Srinivasan (‘Some Aspects of Religion as 
Revealed by Early Monuments and Literature of the South’ Journal of the 
Madras University, XXXII, No. 1, July, 1960, p. 180), that in the hind wall 
of the Muktesvara temple at Kancipuram, as in a few other temples is an 
image of Vifnu needs revision. The main image in the waU is that of 
An^malaiyar, though a Vi?nu along with a Brahma, flanks him. 
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built during the later phases of the early Cola period that addi¬ 
tional niches are found in the ardhama^apa enshrining either 
deities or portraits, the Koranganatha and the Nag^vara being 
their precursors. An interesting feature in the arrangement of 
deities in the dcvakosthas in the Nagesvara is the absence of 
Ganesa in the South wall of the ardhaman-dapa and his sub¬ 
stitution by what appears to be the portrait of a sage. There 
is as yet no other known example of this curious arrangement 
and it is difficult to explain why Ganesa is absent here. The 
currency of the practice of installing a Ganesa image in the ex¬ 
terior of the ardhamctndapa in early temples is proved by the late 
Pallava temples of Matangesvara at Kahcipuram, Vira^tanesvara 
at Tiruttani and early caves in the Pudukkottai region as at 
Tirugokarnam, Malayakkovil, Kunnandarkoil etc. besides a 
host of structural temples of the early C6}a period. It is not 
unlikely that there was an image of Gaiiesa in the ardhaniandapa 
of the Nagesvara also and that it was replaced by the present 
portrait. That the installation of the portrait might have been 
an after-thought will be shown later. 

The sculpture of Daksinamurti enshrined in the devakostha 
in the South wall of the sanctuary is a patently modern one and 
evidently a replacement of the original.^®® This image does not 
call for any special remarks. 

In the devakostha in the rear wall is Ardhanari. In a few 
Cola temples like the Virattianesvara at Kandiyur, Mullaivananatha 
at Tirukkarugavur, Muvarkoil at Kodumbalur etc. Ardhanari 
occupies the same place, though with the passage of time, Lingod- 
bhava is invariably found in that place. That the practice of 
installing Ardhanari images lingered for a considerably long time 
is evident from the Jambukesvara temple at Narttamalai built 
in 1205 A. In the later and larger temples of Tanjavur 

and Gangaikondacolapuram Ardhanari is one of the images in 
the hind wall of the shrine. The Ardhanari in the Nagesvara 
is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable specimens of that 


163. A loose and worn-out image of Daksinamurti is found in the second 
prdkdra of the temple but it has several late features to consider it as the 
first image installed in the devakostha. 

164. Journal of the Madras University, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, July, 1960^ 

pp. 161-162. 
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deity in the entire South Indian art (Fig. 4). The combination 
of Prakrti and Purusa to form the substratum of the cosmos is 
plastically rendered here with the characteristic Cola charm. The 
image which is in a pleasing tribhanga, stands on a double semi¬ 
circular bhadrasana, the right half representing the Purusa or 
the male aspect and the left half depicting the Prakrti or the 
female aspect. The makuia is of the japd and karan4a varie¬ 
ties respectively over the male and female halves. The face is 
rather oval. The right ear has a patrakundala and the left ear 
a makarakundala. There are three necklaces, the first and the 
third being simple and the second decked with jewels and pend¬ 
ants. The yajndpavHa is of the vastra variety and flows from 
the third necklace of the female side. The armlet is simple and 
all the three hands have valayas and rings. Two are the hands 
on the right side, the upper holding a naturalistically represented 
parasu in kariarihasia and the lower placed on the bull; the single 
arm on the left side holds a mirror like the image at Kodumbalur 
and unlike the sculpture at Tirukkarugavur, which holds instead 
a flower. The decoration of suvarnavoikaksaka —a jewelled cross 
belt adorning the chest—seen at Tirukkarugavur is absent here. 
On the male side the drapery is much restrained and hardly 
covers the thighs while on the female side is a sari, extending 
beneath the knee. Six folds of the hem of the garment are allowed 
to flow down elegantly on the female side. The katisiitra consists 
of ribbon shaped strips below which is a band hanging in a semi¬ 
circular fashion, like a broad loop falling over the male thigh. 
Padasaras are present in both legs. Besides the variations in deco¬ 
rations, the sculptor has nicely emphasized the differences in the 
sex by a full breast and the elegantly shaped waist on the left. 
The bull standing at the back wears a bell at the neck and a 
jewelled decoration on the forehead. 

The Brahma installed in the devakostha in the North wall 
of the shrine stands in samabhanga on a double lotus pedestal 
with four hands,^he lower right being in abhayn, the lower 
left in kafyavalamhita, the upper right holding a rosary and the 


185. The images of Brahma are always four handed though an example 
of .two-handed variety is also known from Kanrliyur. See Krishna Sastri, 
South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses, p. 15, Fig. 9. 


J. 7 
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upper left a kuv4ika (Fig.5). The attributes held by the upper 
pair of arms are shown above the fingers and are not actually 
carried by them. Above the three faces is a jatdmakuta. In tlie 
ears are pairakuridalas with flowers. Besides the vastrayajnopa- 
vUa going over the right arm the image is decorated with an 
udarabandha, armlets, rings, bangles and necklaces. The kapisutra 
consists of a flat band around the waist below which is another 
hanging in a semi-circular fashion like a loop and falling over the 
thighs. Two loops, one above the other, are suspended from the 
kapisutra in between the legs. The ends of the kapisutra are shown 
on either side of the image in the shape of a loop with free 
ends. Beneath this and against the contour of both the legs is 
seen a long strip coming down to the foot. The lower garment 
is full and reaches down to the ankles, A point of technical 
interest in this image is the unusual schematic emphasis in the treat¬ 
ment of knees which is very rare in early Cola sculptures. Though 
this sculpture is an excellent example of an early Cola Brahma 
both in iconographic detail and artistic merit, it lacks the youthful 
serenity found in the image at Pullamangai. 

In the devakosiha in the North wall of the ardhamandapa is 
Durga,^^ who, unlike the images in other dcvakdsihas is under 
worship. This coupled with the fact that the image is coated with 
blackened oil, makes the study of the image very difficult. How¬ 
ever, her chief stylistic and iconographic features can be discerned. 
Before they are analysed it would be advantageous to consider 
the general features displayed by the Durga sculptures of the Cola 
period. 

Though the Cola images of the Goddess correspond to the 
Pallava images in iconographic delineation they show certain inte¬ 
resting developments. Excepting the carvings in the Trimurti cave 
and Varahamandapa at Mahabalipuram the other Pallava Durgas 
have only four arms and save the latter they stand in samabhanga. 
The Cola images of the Goddess on the other hand, are charac¬ 
terised by the provision of more arms, generally eight, they stand 
pleasingly in trihhanga or ahhanga, interesting exceptions being 


166. Durga images are installed only in the niche in the North wall of 
the ardho.mcLnda'pa and not in that of the sanctuary as stated by Krishna 
Sastri, p, 202; See J. C. Harle, op.cit 
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images from Kumbhako^m, Puiijai, Tirukkalukkunram etc., 
which though standing in a sinuous pose have but four arms. The 
appearance of quivers at the back of the shoulders is, perhaps, 
also a clue to the identity of an early Cola DurgS. She stands on a 
buffalo’s head and her phisiognomy is tall and slender. Her orna¬ 
ments consist of a low fcara*ndainafcuta, bangles at the wrists and 
ankles, necklaces, kucahandha, suvarVUivaikaksaka, pddasaras, etc. 
While the lower pair of arms is in ahhaya and katyavalamhitay the 
others hold conch, shield, discus, sword, etc. Of these the discus 
and conch both decorated with flames and the latter tilting inward 
at an angle of 45°, are held in the kartarihasta fashion. While the 
typically early Cola examples of Durga are draped only with a 
light garment indicated by a few pleats reaching midway to the 
knees those of slightly later periods show an extension of the 
costume upto the feet and with several folds. 

The image of Durga in the Nagesvara is, as seen above, four 
handed (Fig. 6). Her upper arms carry conch and discus and the 
lower pair is in ahhaya and katyavalamhita gestures. She stands 
in elegant trihhanga on the severed head of a buffalo. The conical 
karaTidamakiita on her head is relatively low. The ornamental 
decoration is much restrained. Though some of her features are 
obscured, she is one of the finest extant early Cola images of 
Durga in aesthetic qualities” and her slightly varied iconography 
only endows her with added attraction. 

The Bhiksatana in the niche to the East of Durga upholds the 
claim of early Cola plastic art in the height of its glory by its 
gracious serenity and tenderness, dignity and balance as by the 
accomplished execution (Fig. 7). He stands in beautiful trihhanga, 
with the face in profile. The forward thrust of the left leg may 
be taken to indicate the rhythm of the slow motion. On his head 
is a jewelled jatdmakuta studded with the skull and the crescent 
moon. The jafahhara seen in comparatively later images of the 
deity is absent in this early instance. On the forehead are the 
third eve and a patta. There is no fcundala in the left ear, while 
there is a •patrakundala in the right ear. Two simple necklaces, a 
vastrayajnopavtta, valayas, armlets, an udarchandha, pddasaras 
and pddaraksas are noticed. Of the four hands the upper right 
holds the drum, the upper left a skull cup, the lower left a 
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oomara;^*’ and the lower right is in lohhaMa fondling the deer 
which is shown as jumping or looking above to lick his fingers. 
A katisutra with a knot is worn at the waist, below which, in the 
place of the semi-circular loop seen in other images, is an entwin¬ 
ing serpent the rendering of which is realistic. It is interesting 
to note that the dwarf accompanying Bhik^atana does not carry 
a food pot as usual, but holds a T-shaped weapon. 

These excellent images of deities in the Nag^vara, though 
rich in workmanship and charm, are overshadowed by the port¬ 
raits in it. They also lack sculptural adjuncts noticed in many 
temples of the same period including those at 6rinivasanallur and 
PuUamangai. The reliefs of rms on either side of Daksinamurti^®® 
and those of devotees engaged in self-mutilation on the sides of 
the niche enshrining Durga are absent here. The asanas on which 
the images stand here are not as much ornamented as in other 
temples nor are the parasol-canopies above the images are present. 

The portraits in the temple are ten in number, six males and 
four females, of which the latter are more striking. The prac¬ 
tice of installing portraits of kings and queens in or near the 
shrine can be traced back in the Tamil country to the period of the 
Pallava Adivaraha Cave temple at Mahabalipuram in which 
are found the carved effigies of two royal personages, each with 
two Queens; there are two label inscriptions over these portraits 
in florid Pallava-Grantha characters, one reading ^rl Simhavinna- 
pottr-tdthirajan and the other ^ri Mahendra-pottr-dthirdjan.^^ 
In the shrines of Brahma and Visnu among the many peristylar 
shrines abutting the compound wall and around the cella in the 
Kailasanatha temple at Kancipuram are found a king and queen 
flanking the entrance. Besides the Nagesvara, there are a few early 
Cola temples with portraits flanking the devako^has and of these 
mention must be made of the Koranganatha at Srinivasanallur, 


167. The lower left is broken but its position is to hold the cfimora. 

168. The reliefs of rsis by the sides of the modem Daksinamurti in the 
devakostha in the South wall of the sanctuary are later additions. 

169. H. Krishna Sastri, Two statues of Pallava Kings and Five Pallava 
Inscriptions in a Rock Temple at Mahabalipuram, (Memoirs of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India, No. 26), p. 3; Annual Report on South Indian Epi¬ 
graphy, 1922, Nos. 661 and 662; SII, XII, Nos. 17 and 18. 
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Acalesvara at Tiruvarur, the Siva temple at Kiivelur etc. Among 
these the portraits in the Nagesvara are easily the best in high 
aesthetic qualities, superb modelling and technical execution. 
Unfortunately the identification of these remarkable images is 
difficult and the inscriptions in the temple do not give any clue 
in this regard. But in all probability they are the effigies of kings 
and queens and saints, as their features indicate. They are happi¬ 
ly differentiated by characteristics which endow each of them 
with a striking individuality of its own. Speaking of these port¬ 
raits Ajit Ghose observes: “These radiant carvings of men and 
women thrill us with delighted surprise for no other known Chola 
portrait sculptures give such an astonishing suggestion of life or 
can approach them in technical excellence and refinement. They 
show such a lovely and exquisite observation of every detail of 
figure and features that it is difficult to believe that they were 
not actually modelled from life”.^'^® 

Coming in a clock-wise direction the first image to be en¬ 
countered in the South wall of the ardhamandapa is that of a 
male portrait standing with slight flexion on a semi-circular 
hhadrdsnnn (Fig. 8). Its right hand, in which the first finger is 
chopped off, is in ahhaya gesture, the left being in katyavalamhita. 
Apart from the simple and diaphonous clothing that covers half 
of both the thighs and a flowing tmstrayajnopavtta, the image has 
no drapery or ornamentation. The garment is tied by a waist 
band from which hangs a loop. The face is round with a smiling 
mouth, the ears are elongated with cut lobes and the hair curly. 
The ingenious expression of calmne.ss in the countenance is note¬ 
worthy. This may represent a sage or any such holy person 

The next image is that of a male standing in samabhanga on 
a rectangular hhadrdsana (Fig. 9). The right arm seems to be 
in dhuyavarada, suggestive of an invitation to confer boons and 
left in katyaimlamhiia, indicating a restful posture. The image 
wears a comnlete lower garment with several folds tied by a waist 
band, from the centre of which hangs a loop. In this and in the 
image noticed above side loops of the waist band are not seen 


170. ‘Some Unpublished Early Chola Portrait Sculptures’, Ostnslatiscke 
Zeitschriji, 1933, p. 164. 
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nor straight and long strips against the contour of the legs reach¬ 
ing below the knee—a feature characteristic of early Cola sculp¬ 
tures—are noticed. The lack of these decorations, besides other 
features is enough to suggest that these images represent monks. 
The vastrayajnoparMa, though shown in very low relief, is 
conspicuous because of its rhythmically flowing lines and the curly 
decoration it has on the right chest. The mouth and the eyelids 
are closed to suggest that the image is engrossed in deep medita¬ 
tion. The round face, elongated ears, curly hair, fleshy lips and 
the realistic shape of the abdomen are noteworthy. The position 
of the first two fingers in the left hand and the treatment of the 
feet are unsatisfactory. Among the male portraits in the Nages- 
vara, this image commands one’s primary attention by it.'? extra¬ 
ordinary qualities of volume and weight. Considering the fact 
that the niche here is ornamented with side pilasters and makara- 
torana and that the place of this sculpture is taken by Ganesa in 
all other temples—earlier, contemporary and later—it is possible 
to presume that this portrait should be that of an important sage 
or monk. 

The third figure is that of a female standing in iribhanga 
(Fig. 10). Her right hand is in katyavalamhita and left hand in 
katakahasia holding a flower. The drapery consists of a full under¬ 
garment with beautiful folds and tied in the waist by two pearled 
bands from which is suspended a lengthy loop in between the legs. 
The folds of the hem of the garment flow down elegantly on the 
left thigh. The face, particularly the cheeks and lips, are fleshy. 
The ears have elaborate patrakwndalas. Besides a chain coming 
in between the two full and round breasts and forming a semi¬ 
circle at the median point, two necklaces are seen, of which one 
is with medals. Many bangles are seen in both the hands and 
rings are present in the fingers. Above the elbow in hands are 
noticed two strings of rosary beads and above them i.s an armlet. 
The skandhamdla flows down from the right shoulder. The shape 
of the makuta is interesting; while the hair is collected in a 
coiffure at the back, small spiral curls are seen in front. Its 
narrow waist and languid pose, decorative details and sensitive 
modelling endow this image with an alluring charm. 

The next and the fourth sculpture is also that of a female 
standing in trihhanga with her right hand in varada gesture and 
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the left in katyavalambita (Fig. 11). The image wears a diapho- 
nous sari of several folds tied with a band of pearls loop in 
between the legs. The upper end of the garment falls in elegant 
folds on the left side. Th hair at the back is collected in a 
beautiful makuta while that in front is nicely combed with a fringe 
of wavy curls at the sides. The combed hair is decked with many 
jewels and a crescent. The ears have patrakundalas with pearls. 
The simple necklaces, a kanthi of bigger pearls and a chain with 
three medals adorn the neck. Skandhamdld^ armlets, bangles and 
rings are also noticed. The gentle undulations in the abdomen 
just above the lower garment which are absent in the previous 
image may possibly indicate a somewhat advanced age for the 
figure represented. The pose of the two prominent fingers in the 
left hand and the treatment of the feet here are, as in the second 
image in the series, unsatisfactory. 

The fifth and the next image in the South wall is that of 
Dakipinamurli, a modern carving, noticed already. In the niche 
to its right is another lady, the only female portrait in the Nages- 
vara which is not in profile, but posed full face (Fig. 12). Her 
right hand is in lambahasta, and the left in kataka holding a flower 
or bud. The image, like other female portraits, wears a fari of 
many folds tied below the waist by two bands from which is sus¬ 
pended a loop. The hair is collected in a big coiffure and decked 
with flowers at the back, while in front are noticed a series of 
ridges. The fcundalas in the ears are decked with pearls. The 
neck ornament consists of a pearled 1mr&^ a chain with medals 
and another simple chain coming in between the full and round 
breasts and forming a semicircle at the medium point. Skandha- 
maids are seen on the shoulders. Armlets and two strings of 
beaded rosaries are found above the knees of both the arms. 
Valayas and rings are profuse. The navel is suggested by a circle 
in the waist which is elegantly shown as narrow. A point of 
interest in this carving is that the stone in between the right thigh 
and the right forearm is left uncut. Though the sculpture is in 
very bold relief, the sculptor had not chosen to cut this part 
evidently to give protection to the forearm of the suspended 
lambahasta. On the other hand he had cut the places in between 
the hands and the waist with the specific intention of delineating 
the feminine grace by the narrow waist. The first image seen in 
the West or the rear wall is that of a male standing with his left 
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arm in katyavalamhita and all the fingers in the right hand closed, 
except the second which is erect suggesting probably an authori¬ 
tarian pose (Fig. 13). The diaphonous and folded costume is 
simple and covers only half of both the thighs. There is a single 
and thick waist band below which is a strip of doth extending 
downwards. It is broad in the beginning and becomes narrow 
when it terminates above the knees. Against the contour of the 
left leg is a small side loop. The ears are decked with patra- 
kundalas. A simple valaya adorns the wrist of the left hand. The 
image has no yajnopavlta. The face is round with a moustache 
and the curly hair of the head is artistically arranged in four 
rows, one above the other, over the forehead, besides a coiffure 
at the back. The tendency of the sculptor to neglect the feet is 
seen in this image also. 

The next image enshrined is that of Ardhanln noticed earlier. 
To the right of Ardhanari is a male figure. His right hand is in 
kataka, holding a lotus bud and the left in katyavalamhita (Fig. 14). 
While his left leg is planted erect, the right one is slightly bent at 
knee. The imder-garment covers half of both the thighs and is, 
imlike that of other sculptures, without folds or strips. This 
garment is tied by a band from which hangs a loop. Frooj under¬ 
neath the band is suspended a strip of cloth; and as in the image 
noticed above, it is broad in the beginning and becomes narrow 
when it terminates near the knees. The image wears a double 
necklace with a pendant. Valayas are present in both the wrists. 
Around the elbow of the left hand is seen a beaded ornament. 
A finger in each arm has a ring. The front payt of the hair is 
curly and arranged in rows with a coiffure above. The youthful 
coimtenance of this image is full of charm and throbs with life. 

The North wall, like the South wall, has six sculptures, the 
first being that of a standing male with his right arm in varada 
and the left in katyavalamhita (Fig. 15). In the elongated ears 
are patrakuvAalas. In the wrist of the left arm are seen three 
valayas among which one is beaded. A serpentine armlet is cons¬ 
picuous in the same arm. The image is decked with a three 
stranded yajnopavlta, an udarahandha and a hard with pearls, 
besides two other necklaces. The costume is, as usual, simple with 
an under-garment' covering just half of both the thighs and tied 
by a katisutra, which has a lionhead clasp. This clasp has ribbons 
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Fig. 12. A female figure—south wall of the main shrine 
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Fig. 16 A male figure—north wall of the main shrine 
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issuing from the mouth of the lion and two strings shooting up 
from near the horns and curving down to run alongside the rib¬ 
bons on both sides in the typical early C5la pattern. Below the 
kaiisutra is a broad and semi-circular loop falling over both the 
thighs, while from the katisuira is suspended another straight 
loop in between the legs and extending a little below the knee. 
A side loop extending from the right side of the kaiisutra is found 
by the side of the right leg. It may be noted that the 
si7nhamukha decoration in the katisutra and the presence 
of an udarabandha in this image are features not seen in 
any of the other sculptures in this temple. The makuta of this 
image is interesting and is like a crown with flame-like decoration. 
On this ground an attempt has been made to identify this with 
Agni;^'^^ but this is doubtful. A study of the makula-s of the images 
in the Nagesvara reveals that the head dress of the royal personages 
in the Cola period was of different varieties, and that the 
makutas were probably made of thin beaten gold .^nd decked with 
embossed flowers and leaves. If this image is taken to be Agni, 
one may reasonably look for the other dlk’iv'Has also in the other 
niches which are absent. This is probably the portrait of a prince 
and his youthful countenance is noteworthy in this regard. 

To the right of this sculpture and in the devakostha is Brahma 
seen above. In the niche to the right of Brahma is again a male 
figure, which like the first two figures in the South wall has a 
saintly appearance and stands in tribhanga (Fig. 16). His right 
arm holds a flower with spread-out petals and the left is in vis- 
mayahasta, suggestive of wonder. The lower garment covers as 
usual only half of both the thighs and is tied in the waist by a sim¬ 
ple band, from which hangs a small loop with curly ends. The hem 
of this garment is indicated by lines. A gently flowing vasti-aya- 
jnopavtta, a simple kanthi and valaya are the only ornaments. 
The ears are elongated without kun4olo-s. The details of the 
fingers of the foot are lost. The figure possesses a distinct in¬ 
dividuality and is light and elegant as against the heaviness of 
the second sculpture in the South wall. 


171. S. K. Govindaswami, ‘Note on a Slone Image of Agni’, Journal of 
the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol. Ill, No, 1, pp. 18-50, 
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The next and the last portrait of a female is “far and away 
the most beautiful of these portrait statues. With its strangely 
alluring and seemingly exotic face of delicate curves, unusually 
sloping shoulders and tall perfectly modelled figure and beautiful 
contours of limbs, it presents a strongly individual type of beauty. 
Indeed its extraordinary stateliness and beauty make it an incom¬ 
parable example of Indian portrait sculpture.”^^^ The image is 
in Iribhanga, with the right arm in lambahasta, and the left holding 
a flower (Fig. 17). The full and folded lower garment is tied in 
the waist by two simple bands from which hangs an ornamented 
loop with a pendant at the end. The upper end of the garment 
falls in elegant folds over the middle of the waist. Below the waist 
band and over the thighs is another band probably of cloth. A 
long and straight strip hangs from the waist band on the left 
side and near the leg. The dhammilla head dress at the back with 
an attached flower in it and the smoothly combed hair in front 
make the hair dress charming. There are three necklaces, the 
first a simple kanthi, the second pearled and the third with pen¬ 
dants. Valayas, nupuras^ rings, vdjibandha below the arm etc. 
are noteworthy. The presence of triple folds on the stomach 
(irivali) is a probable indication of the advancing age of the 
figure represented. The exaggerated roundness of the shoulders 
and the unsatisfactory treatment of the feet are the only flaws 
in this most radiant of all carvings in the Nagesvara. 

The portraits in the temple, particularly those of females, 
belong to a distinct school of Cola plastic art. The treatment 
of these is soft and fluid and they convey a feeling of grace and 
beauty and produce a markedly ‘etheral effect’ unlike some port¬ 
raits at iSrlnivasanallur. The portraits at Tiruvarur belonging 
to a slightly later period are much inferior in comparison and 
betray an insistent tendency to conventionalise and merge the 
individual in a type. The passionate zeal with which the sculp¬ 
tors have toiled to make these sculptures in the Nagesvara 
natural and distinct is obvious from the shape and expression in 
the eyes and the individual treatment of the mouths. The sim¬ 
plicity of design in all ornaments is striking and bears out the 


172. Ajit Ghosc, op.cit. 
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characteristic austerity of Cola images. The makuta necklaces, 
valayas and nupuras, vdjibandhas, kuni^las, rings etc. give a good 
idea of royal ornaments during the period. 

A point of interest in the portraits here is that some of them 
do not properly face the images in the devako^ha, whom they 
flank. This is prominently seen in the rear wall, in which the 
image of Ardhanari in the devakostha in the centre is flanked 
on either side by a male figure. The sculpture to the left of 
Ardhanari is, as seen above, that of a moustached king (?) whose 
right leg is slightly tilted to the North, but who faces straight. 
The image to the right of the same Ardhanari faces the North- 
West corner, as if he does not want to see the pleasing coalesced 
God again with his right leg .slightlj?^ tilted to the North. The 
image might very well fit in the niche of the moustached king (?) 
but the latter with his tilted right leg will not go well in the place 
of the former. This curious arrangement in the installation of 
images coupled with the fact that the portraits have a few differ¬ 
ences with mo.st of the deities in detail and workmanship would 
probably indicate that the installation of portraits was an after¬ 
thought. That a few portraits do not have niches for them but 
are simply installed on the wall in between pilasters and henc»» 
projecting forward only seems to confirm this presumption. The 
image to the left of Brahma with flame-like decoration in the 
makuln has not even enough space to have his right arm fully 
carved. But there can be no doubt that, ev'en if the installation 
of portraits was an afterthought, the period of that was not far 
from the dale of the construction of the shrine, as indisputably 
indicated by the style of the images. The image of Bhiksatana 
in the extreme end of the North wall has affinities with the port¬ 
raits in general style and was also a later installation. It is in¬ 
teresting to point out that a greater number of niches in the ardhn- 
vintidopas are generally found onI\' in temples built after the reign 
of Parantaka. 

It is unfortunate that the identity of the portraits is intrigu¬ 
ing. In all probability the moustached man in the rear wall may 
represent a Chief and the youthful figure in the same wall and 
the image to the left of Brahma in the North wall may stand for 
princes. The female carvings are undoubtedlv those of roval 
ladies of varying age and .stature. Tlie three sage-like images, 
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two in the South wall and one in the North wall may represent 
monks. Images of Appar and Sambandar are found installed in the 
niches in the walls of the slightly later temple of Vasisthesvara at 
Karuntattangudi in Tanjavur, indicating thereby that the practice 
of enshrining the Nayanmar in the temple walls was in vogue or 
had just started in the middle of the tenth century A. D. The 
images of monks in the Nagesvara unlike those at the Vasisthes¬ 
vara have no distinct iconographic cognizances revealing their 
identity and it is unsafe to resort to wild guesses in the absence 
of positive and trustworthy evidence. 

The two dvdntpiilas flanking the entrance are no doubt of 
the Cola period, hut evidently substitutes for early specimens. In 
general characteristics and treatment they are akin to a host of 
stylised dimrapalas of the tenth-eleventh centuries and do not call 
tor special remarks. 

The sculpture of Kankalamurti in a chamber in the South 
wall of the inner circuit is a comparatively late piece (Fig, 18). 
It does not seem to be fully fini.shed. Of his two upper arms the 
right one is in lola, fondling the deer looking above and the left 
holds the long trident characteristically with a corpse on its top; 
his lower left holds the domaru and the right is engaged in beat¬ 
ing it with the backbone of Brahma. The lower garment is ex¬ 
tended to cover only half of both thighs and has side loops. Broad 
and circular lotus designs are found on the garment. The jatd- 
makufa above is simple and the ornamentation consists of valayas, 
kanthi, yapiopnvlta and kiindala<i. The tilaka on the forehead is 
suggestive of the third eye. The image has accessory figures like 
ganas of whom one is Kuvdodorn holding on his head the vessel 
with food. This image with conventionalised features is clearly 
a later addition in the temple. 

The relief of Surya in the parwarilayn of the Sun god in the 
North-East corner of the inner circuit has several artistic merits 
(Fig. 19). A feeling of .serenity is naively expressed in the 
countenance which may be said to be akin to that of Brahma 
in the North devakosiha of the main .shrine. Behind the head is 
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a circular halo. The hair is in a prominent japamakuta. Two 
haras are seen. The yajnopavlta has a circular clasp at the centre. 
Valayas, an udarahandha and makarakmidalas are other ornaments. 
The waist band has a knot from which hangs a semi-circular loop 
over the thighs and two straight loops each on a thigh reaching 
the knee below. The side loops with a flowing straight cloth on 
either side are seen. A lotus bud with a long stalk is naturalisti- 
cally held by each arm. This sculpture is much earlier than the 
Kankalamurti noticed above and may even be ranked with the 
images in the devakdsthas in the main shrine. 

Other minor .sculptural decorations of the temple like string 
courses of ydUs, havisas and hhutavaris in the vimdna, besides 
the reliefs of different Gods in the two rising tiers, have been 
noticed in the previous section on architecture. 

A rare sculpture of absorbing interest is the carving of a 
Ganesa in a modern shrine in the mukhamandapa^'^* (Fig. 20). 
This is both of artistic and iconographic interest. Standing in 
trihhangci on a double padinasana, the image rises to a height of 
about three feet. Of the four hands the upper right holds a broken 
tusk, the upper left holds a cup of cakes on which is placed the 
curled trunk; the lower right holds an aksamala with fingers in 
the attitude of counting the rosaries and the corresponding left 
rests on a mace. The crown is unusually a jatamakiita. A sor- 
payajnopavita, j-yddasaras, vahyas and hards, besides a pair of 
beaded strings on the forehead decorate the God. The ears are 
large. Of unusual interest is an arch behind the head and issuing 
from the back of an elephant on either side with upraised trunks; 
the arch is crowned by a lion mask. On either side of the arch 
are seen a couple of gandharvns, flying. A worshipper is found on 
either .side of the legs of the deity. A mou.so seated on a double 
padmdsava, looks above facing the God. 

The jatdmakiita of the image, the arch above with Gandhar- 
i'>as on its sides, clearly indicate that the image is not South Indian. 
The black chlorite in which this figure is carved and the general 
workmanship of the image are reminiscent of many sculptures 


174. See S. K. Govincla.swami. ‘A Note on a P.-K' Iniaf^e of G.anaDali at 
Kumbhakonam’, published in the Journal of Indian Wnsfory, Vol. XIII, pt. 
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of Eastern India, especially those of Bengal under the Pala and 
Sena rulers. Incontrovertibly this image is an import into the 
Nagesvara from Eastern India, and not the work of any South 
Indian sthapati. The bronze image of a Nataraja in typical Pala 
workmanship, now under worship in the Amrtaghatesvara temple 
at Melak-Kadambur in the South Arcot district^’s and this carv¬ 
ing of Ganesa clearly prove that either these were v/ar trophies 
brought by successful rulers after inflicting defeat upon the nor¬ 
thern Kings, or examples of intimate cultural contacts between 
distant parts of the country; probably the former was the case. 
Even today this Pala Gane^ is said to be called Gangaikonda 
Vinayaka. It is not unlikely that Rajendracola brought this icon 
as a trophy from the North as in a later day Rajadhiraia I brought 
an image of a dvarapdla from Kalyanapura after defeating the 
Calukyas of Kaly^.^'^® 

Another class of sculptures of absorbing interest in the Nages¬ 
vara is the plastic delineation of mythological legends in small 
scales. These reliefs are often as small as six inches by 
four and carved on the pilaster strips in the basement. 
Examples of this class of narrative sculptures are found 
in many an early Cola shrine, including those at Pulla- 
mangai, Kandiyur. Tirukkarugavur, Puhjai, Tiruvarur. Tiru- 
verumbiyur, etc. In the Nagesvara these reliefs are in two 
tiers, the upper narrating in sequence the epic Rdvidyana and 
the lower depicting many scenes from the Bhdgavata, Dein-BhS- 
gavata and purdnas. The plastic narration of scenes from the 
Rdmayana here is more full and perfect than at Pullamangai, in 
which are found only .such selected scenes as Rama and Sita in 
the company of Guha, Kabandhavadha, Surpanakabhanga, Marl- 
cavadha, Sitapaharana by Havana, Jatayuvadha, Sit'a in Asoka- 
vana, Hanuman’s arrival in Asdkavana, Havana’s harem, Rama in 
the piispakavividna with Sita, Laksmana etc. Besides these the 
Pullamangai reliefs show such different forms of 6iva as Ardha- 
nari, Harihara, Bhiksatana, Gangavisarjana, Gaiasamhara, Uma- 
mahesvara, Cande^nugraha, Sukhasana, Lingodbhava, Tripuran- 
taka, Bhairava etc. Knsna as Vatapatrasayi and as killing Putana 


175. C. Sivaramamurti, SoutJt hnlian Bronzes, fig. lOfla. 
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by milking her breast, Bhuvaraha, Narasiihha fighting with 
Hiranyakasipu, Ranganatha etc. are the Vai§nava themes repre¬ 
sented. The little reliefs at Tirukkarugavur depict K^iya- 
mardana, Vatapatra^yi^ Gajendramqkjsa, an ^ght-armed Nara- 
simha fighting vigorously with Hiranyakasipu, Nisumbhasudhani, 
Can^esanugraha, Nataraja and Ka|i dancing, Kiratarjuniya, 
Gajari, Kannappanayanar etc. These indicate that during the early 
Cola period the sculptors concentrated largely on the rich 
iconography that had developed thanks to the growth of the hagio- 
logy of the iSaiva and Vaisnava devotional hymnists. 

The reliefs in the lower tier of the Nag^vara may be studied 
first. 

1. Coming in a clock wise direction the first pilaster strip 
bears the relief of a Mahisamardani. This little carving is 
remarkable and possesses the beautiful rhythm not noticed 
in bigger reliefs of the same at Mahabalipuram and Eliora. 
The sculptors have carved the limb and body of the demon 
in the typical early Calukyan way to indicate his feeling.^^ 
The Goddess is eight-armed, wears a kucabandha and rides on 
a vigorous lion. 

2. Scroll work. 

3. Scroll work. 

4. Much worn out and details are lost; yet faintly recog¬ 
nisable is an image of Ganesa seated with his left leg bent 
and the right one planted on the floor. The four hands and 
the emblems are lost but the elephantine face with a tapering 
makuta and large ears are discernible on close observation. 
On either side of the main figure is a gana probably playing 
a musical instrument. Another gana above each of this is 
also faintly noticed. 

5. Scroll work. 

6. Scroll work. 

7. This is indeed a remarkable plastic version in minia¬ 
ture of a famous theme in Indian art — the Kivatairjuruya. 


177. P. R. Srinivasan, “Rare Sculptures at Kumbhakonam”, Tranaac- 
tiona of the Archaeological Society of South India, 1956-59, pp. 30-31. 
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Here Siva, disguised as a hunter, is shown as chasing Arjuna 
who in turn chases the attacked boar. The subtle suggestion 
of movement is indicated by the raised right leg of Arjuna 
whose face is turned back to notice the hunter. On his right 
shoulder is a protruding quiver while in the left hand he 
holds a bow. The hunter with a peculiar head dress, short 
legs and in the posture of taking an arrow from the quiver 
on his right shoulder and with the left arm holding a bow 
is an interesting study. The hunter is anatomically a little 
disproportionate as the stomach and chest are bigger than 
the legs. At the top of the extreme left of the panel is a 
lady in a graceful posture showm up to her waist, evidently 
the huntress. To the right of the hunter at the bottom is a 
dog the raised front legs of which suggest that it also follows 
its moving master. 

8. Siva and Parvati seated on a rectangular hhadrasana. 
The right leg of Siva is bent and placed on the dsana while the 
left hangs down. His right hand is extended to the right 
shoulder of Pai’vati in the attitude of embracing her. Parvati’s 
left arm rests on the right thigh of Siva. By the side of these 
two and on the floor are two ganas, one holding a chhatra and 
the other an indistinct object. At the extreme right of the 
panel is a two-handed male figure in anjali pose. 

9. Scroll work. 

10. A male figure mounting a cow. 

11. A male figure playing a musical instrument and a 
female dancing. 

12. Details are indistinct on account of the appheation of 
mortar and chunam. 

13. Built in by the modern Daksinamurti shrine. 

14. — do — 

15. — do — 

16. — do — 

17. A male figure fighting with an elephant perhaps re¬ 
presenting Krsna killing Kuvalayapida. 

18. A male holding an indistinct object. 

19. Balakrsna slaying Kokkasura. 
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20. Floral design. 

21. A remarkable representation of Nataraja with eight 
hands and in catura pose. The face is tilted to the left in 
the swing of the dance. The relief of Kali nearby has two 
hands and also dances in catura pose. At the extreme left 
of the panel is a male figure with knees ap>art (perhaps Nandi- 
kesvara) playing drum. Three garias above play musical 
instruments. A small dwarf to the left of Siva plays drum 
and his head is turned upwards to look at Siva. This is indeed 
an interesting study. 

22. An eight-armed Kali with elaborate japdbhara in the 
posture of dancing with three female figures playing musical 
instruments. This has to be studied along with the Nataraja 
above. Here the suggestion of movement is so pronounced 
that the Kali looks more like running than dancing. 

23. There are two figures in this panel. On the right is 
many-headed and multi-armed Havana seated on the floor. 
On the left Hanuman with hands in anjali worships a linga 
with a rectangular avu^iyar. 

24. A four-armed Varaha carrying Bhudevl. A demon 
with a five-hooded serpent on his head and holding a sword 
and shield chases the God while his consort tries to clasp 
him and prevent him from running. 

25. The pilaster strip is left uncarved. 

26. A circular floral design at the centre of which is a cow. 

27. A circular floral design at the centre of which is a lion. 

28. Details are much worn out. There are four reliefs in 
this panel of which the first and the second respectively play 
a drum and a flute. The rest are perhaps dancing but their 
details are not clearly discernible. 

29. Details are lost in the coating of chunam. 

30. A four-headed god with indistinct emblems. He is 
seated on a rectangular bhadvasatia with his left leg bent and 
placed on the dsana and the right one hanging down. Stand¬ 
ing by the side is a male figure with crossed legs. 

31. A fine relief of Ardhanariisvara. The god stands lean¬ 
ing on a standing bull. Two arms are present on the male side 

9 
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of which the upper one holds a parasu and the lower one is 
placed on the forehead of the bull; the single arm on the 
female side holds probably a flower. A kinnam is seen at 
either end of the top. By the side of the male part is shown 
a male figure and on the other side a female one. 

32. Gajendramoksa scene. To the left of the panel is 
Vii^nu with two pairs of arms of which the upper pair holds 
conch and discus. The God wears kirltamakuta and is shown 
descending down on a human-faced Garuda. At the lower 
right is the elephant shown up to its bust with its elegantly 
curved tusk. The pond is suggested by fuU-blown lily flowers. 
Above the elephant is a gandharva flying. 

33. This panel depicts an oft-repeated theme in Indian 
art—^Krigna as Govardhandhari. Krsna is shown here with 
two arms, the left in kapyavalamhita and the right raised 
up to hold the Govardhana hill which, however, is not shown. 
By the side of Krsna is Balarama holding a stick by his left 
arm which reaches his left shoulder. The female figure on 
the other side of Krsna holds uri. On the left is a standing 
bull the neck of which is disproportionate to its face 
and body. The sculptor here has utiHsed the space between 
the neck of the bull and the raised hand of Kr§na to carve 
the head of another bull as at Krsnamandapa at MahabaU- 
puram. 

34. Scroll work. 

35. Scroll work. 

36. Left uncarved. 

37. Siva and Visnu standing side by side and both with 
four arms carrying their usual attributes which are, however, 
not clearly discernible. They are accompanied by ganas be¬ 
low and gandharvas above. 

38. A relief of Lingodbhava. The sculptor has divided 
this panel into three compartments by introducing two vertical 
bands. At the centre is Siva as Lingodbhava with four arms, 
the upper pair holding parasu and mrga, the lower right in 
ahhaya and the left in katyavalamhita. The opening of the 
linga is oval and the carving of iSiva inside is shown only 
upto his knee in the legs as usual. To the right of Siva and 
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M the next band is decked in full drapery with loops. 

His face is turned towards Siva. His upper right arm holds 
conch and the lower right is in kapyavalantbita; the upper left 
is extended towards Siva while the lower left is not shown 
evidently on account of lack of space. To the left of Siva 
and in the extreme right is Brahma holding by his upper left 
arm a kundika while his lower left is in katyavalamhita; the 
upper right is extended towards Siva, while the lower right 
is not shown. This image is also provided with an under* 
garment with loops. 

39. This is an elegant Vrsabhantika leaning with crossed 
legs on a standing bull with four arms, the upper pair holding 
parasu and mrga in the usual manner, the lower right placed 
on the forehead of the bull and lower left held in ahhaya. By 
the side of the bull is a gana. To the right of Vrsabhantika 
is a male figure whose right leg is bent and the left is raised, 
and who by his raised right hand holds a crow-bar. To his 
left and the extreme right of the panel is the carving of a 
seated male. Above the head of this figure are shown four 
heads of cows while a milk pot is .shown by the side of the 
right leg of the standing male image. This is the scene of 
Cand^vara cutting the leg of his father. 

40. 6iva as Candesanugrahamurti with Parvati, seated on 
a hhadrdsana. Siva has four arms, by two of which he adorns 
with garland a kneeling figure in anjali before him, while 
two figures at the extreme right look on. 

41. Floral work. 

42. GajalaksmI on a double lotus pedestal, accompanied by 
an attendant on either side. 

43. Details are not clear on account of the coating of 
chunam. 

44. 6iva standing at the centre flanked on either side by 
a male figure with folded hands. He has four arms, the upper 
holding parasu and mrga, the lower pair being in ahhaya and 
katyavalambita, 

45. Somiskanda relief in which the child Skanda is 
shown by the side of Parvati and not in between \§iva and 
Pirvati as usual. Siva is seen fondling Parvati. To the left 
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of the bhadrdsana in which they are seated is a couchailt bull 
while to the right is a standing figure. Above are flying divas 
and a couchant bull. 

46. Young Krsna is dancing in catura pose. An tiri is 
seen above him. The figure to his left plays a drum while 
another to his right plays cymbals. 

47. Details are lost. A double lotus pedestal with a 
seated figure on it and another carving with folded hands 
nearby are faintly seen. 

48. Kaliyakrsna dancing on the serpent (five hooded?) 
holding the tail of the reptile by his extended left arm. A 
figure to the left of Krsna plays cymbals while another to his 
right plays drum. 

49. Krsna a Vatapatrasayi sucking the toe of his left leg. 

50. A female figure with knees apart is dancing while a 
male plays drum. 

51. Two ganas dancing. 

52. Three ganas dancing. 

53. A Kali with dishevelled hair seated on a double lotus 
asavu. She has four arms of which the upper right has a 
siila and the left a kapdla. The details in lower arms are not 
clear. A male is seen at either end with one of his arms 
extended to the hair of the devt. 

54. An eight-armed Kali holding sula etc., fighting with 
a figure who holds a sword (or stick?). She is accompanied 
by female figures. A demon has fallen down in the fight while 
another is seen at the extreme right of the panel. 

55. Floral design. 

56. Three female dancers. 

The bas-relief panels in the upper tier narrate, as 
mentioned above, scenes from the epic RamdyaV<t in sequence 
which end abruptly with the scenes depicting Hama crossing 
the ocean for reaching Lanka and Hanuman fighting with a 
demon and are not continued upto the coronation at the end. 
The following are the panels in order in clockwise direction. 

1. The scene of putrahcime^ipdga. From the agitikun^ 
the divya purtisa emanates and presents pdyasa in a vessel 
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to DaSaratha. Datoratha willi KausalyS is diown at the left 
of the panel, while between him and the agnikuv4^ is a rfi, 
probably Vasi^tba. Seven other figures, three seated and 
four standing, are seen at the right of the panel. The master 
sculptor has ingeniously carved reliefs of twelve persons in 
this strikingly small panel without giving a feeling of being 
crowded. Each figure is nicely executed. 

2. Dai^aratha distributing pd.yasa among his three 
Queens. He is seated in the sit-at-ease posture with his right 
leg bent and placed on the thigh of the hanging left leg. He 
seems to pour payasa from ono vessel into another. Of his 
Queens two are seated in front and one at the back. A 
bearded rsi (Vasistha?) looks on with raised hands. The 
sculptor has nicely shown even minute decorative details in 
this carving. Dasaratha has jaiamakuta, kundalas in the ears, 
a katisutra etc. The Queens have beautiful coiffures. 

3. This is one of the finest small bas-reliefs in the temple 
and depicts the scene of the birth of Rama. Elausal}^ is 
attended by four maids and shown in the reclining posture 
on what looks like a cot. By her side is the child RSma. The 
posture of Kausalya is elegant and natural and bears veiled 
resemblance to the depiction of the scene of Mayadevi’s dream 
in the Amaravati art, in which she is shown as reclining. 

4. Dasaratha is in the company of his Queen and children. 

5. Visvamitra asking for Rama in the court of Dasaratha. 
Nine figures are shown in this panel. 

6. Visvamitra teaching warfare to Rama. The s 5 moptic 
method noticed at Amaravati is echoed here in which Rama 
and Lak^ana are shown twice. 

7. Rama’s vigorous combat with Tataka. The demoness 
shown on the right ru.shing towards Rama and Lakfmana, 
wielding a long trident. The whirling locks of hair of Tataka 
are well treated and are extended to the comer above. The 
princes have jatdmakutas. 

8. The scene of Akalydidpavimocana. The relief of 
AbalyS is rather big with dishevelled hair and crossed legs. 
Vi6v&mitra with his right arm raised and left pointing to 
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Ahalyfi seems to narrate her story to Rfima, who holds a long 
bow in his right arm which practically divides the panel 
into two. Having carved an out-sized Ahalya, the sculptor 
did not have enough space to show Lak^mana prominently, 
who as a result occupies an insignificant position in the panel. 

9. Rama fighting with demons among whom one has been 
filflin and two are vigorously offering fight. 

10. Rama and Laksmana in the hermitage of rsis. 

11. Marriage with Sita. 

12. Details are lost on account of the heavy application of 
chunam. 

13. Built in by the modern Daksinamurti shrine. 

14. — do — 

15. — do — 

16. — do — 

17. Details are not clear. Perhaps this panel represents 
Kaikeyi arguing with Dasaratha. 

18. To the left of the panel is Kausalya clasping Rama 
on the eve of his departure for the forest. On the right is 
Sita kneeling before Kausalya to take leave of her. The repre¬ 
sentation of Kausalya twice here again indicates the synoptic 
method. 

19. Rama, Laksmana and Sita are seen following a figure. 

20. Rama, Sita and Laksmana are taken in a chariot 
drawn by horses. 

21. Details are lost. 

22. Crossing of the Sarayii by boat. The shape of the 
boat, the natural manner in which Guha is shown as rowing 
it and the decorative details in the figures of Rama, Sita and 
Laksmana are interesting. 

23. Rama and party in the Bharadhvdjdsrama. Rama, 
Sita and Lak.smana are seated on a rectangular dsana in front 
of a Tsi who is also seated on an dsana. A kneeling figure 
offers them respect while two more rsis look on. 

24. A demon, probably Viradha, approaching Rama and 

Sits. 
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25. Details not clear. 

26. Details not clear. 

27. Lafcgmana punishing ^urpanakha. 

28. Surpanakha representing her case to Khara and Dhu- 
§ana, who are seated on an dsana. The sculptor shows the 
demoness running towards her brothers with raised arms in 
fear, anger and anguish. The depiction of her movement is 
wonderfuL 

29. Rama’s fight with Khara and Dhusa^. 

30. ^lurpanakha narrating her experience to Havana. 

31. Rama, Sita and Laksmana in the hermitage of an old 
r§ipatni. 

32. Rama killing Marica who is shown as a fallen human 
figure. The deer, his incognito form, is shown above. 

33. Ja^ayu offering battle to Havana who is carrying 
away Sita in a chariot. 

34. This is a carving showing Sita being carried by 
Rava^. It should have preceded the scene of Jatayu’s fight 
with Ravana for the sake of sequence. 

35. The pathetic scene of Rama and Laksmana, full of 
sorrow and disappointment, under a tree. 

36. Details are not discernible as a result of the heavy 
application of chunam. 

37. In the right of the panel is HanumSn carrying Rama 
and Lak^ma^ on his shoulders. In the left are Rama and 
Lak$ma;;ta standing and another figure seated. This is again 
an example of the synoptic method. 

38. Combat between Vali and Sugriva. Vali is killed by 
Rmna. 

39. This is indeed a remarkable panel with nicely executed 
reliefs of as many as fourteen figures. In the centre of them 
all is Sugriva reclining and merry-making. The other figures 
are engaged in dancing or playing music. 

40. The scene in this panel may represent the coronation 
of Sugriva. The central figure (Sugriva) is shown seated on 
a rectangular dsana with both his hands placed on the thighs. 
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Rama and T^lrcmnria perform the ahhi^ka. On either end 
are female cauri-bearers. The patt^hh^eka scene is remini¬ 
scent of many coronation scenes in the series of historical 
sculptures in the Vaikunthaperuma} temple at Kancipuram 
built during the later Pallava period. 

41. The court of Sugriva who is shown with his consort 
Tara and others. 

42. Sugriva and Tara in anjali before Rama. Hamtman 
looks on. 

43. Rama seated cross-legged on a pedestal, discussing 
probably plans with Laksmana nearby. Hanuman and Sugriva 
are also noticed with folded hands. 

44. Ten figures are seen in this panel. Rama and Laks¬ 
mana are seated on a pedestal and are probably discussing 
plans with monkeys. 

45. Male and female monkeys in merriment. 

46. Hanuman in Havana’s harem where the latter sleeps 
with Mandodari. 

47. On the left of this panel is Sita in A^kavana, while 
at the right, where details are lost, two figures are in combat. 

48. A grand study of Sita in Aisokavana. Four demo¬ 
nesses in different postures of sleeping are wonderful studies. 
Hanuman with folded hands presents the angulyo. of Rama 
to Sita. 

49. Hanuman fighting with demons. As many as ten 
figures are shown. 

50. The scene of Hanum^’s presence in the court of 
Havana. The demon is shown here with only a single head 
and as seated in sukhdsana with his left hand in eucihasta 
gesture. Hanuman is seated on the coils of his tail with his 
hands placed on the knees. There is a third figure in bet¬ 
ween, holding a bow. 

51. Vianaras are merry-making after the return of Hanu¬ 
man from Lanka with the happy news of Sita’s whereabouts, 

52. Hanuman is seen reporting to Rama after his return 
in the company of seven monkeys. 

53. Hanuman presents the kanaiydli to Rama. 
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54. Participation of monkeys in the construction of the 
bridge to Lanka. Several monkeys are seen carrying blocks 
of stone. 

55. Bama and Lakpna^ are crossing the ocean with 
Hanuman and other vdnaras. 

56. Hanuman combating with a demon. 

IV 

THE TEMPLE FROM INSCRIPTIONS 

( 1 ) 

The epigraphic records found in a South Indian temple are 
usually rich in their content and constitute the main contem¬ 
porary evidence to get an idea of the patronage it received from 
kings and people alike through the ages, and the dominant role 
it played in the life of the people. Though most of the inscrip¬ 
tions are usually donative, they incidentally throw much useful 
and welcome light on the prevailing political, social and economic 
conditions, as also the system of temple management and adminis¬ 
tration. The Nagesvarasvami temple is comparatively rich in epi- 
graphical material, consisting of forty-two inscriptions. Of them 
one is a P^dya inscription of Maravarman Varaguna II (Accn. 
A. D. 862), forty are of the early and late Cola periods and one of 
the Vijayanagar period. The following details may be gleaned 
from the inscriptions. 

All the inscriptions found in the temple, including the ear¬ 
liest (Paiadya) one, mention the place as Tirukkudamukkil,^''® the 
old name of Kumbhakdnam, >the only exception being a record 
of the time of Cola Aditya II (A. D, 956-969) which refers to the 
place as Sri Kudandai.^*^® It is said in all the inscriptions of the 
period before the sixth regnal year of Rajendra I (A. D. 1012-1044) 
that it was a brahmadeya situated in Vadakarai Pambur-nadu. 
In that inscription^®® of the time of Rajendra I and in all other 
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later records including the one of the Vijayanagar i)eriod the place 
is mentioned as Uyyakonda-valanattu (or Uyyakondasolavaja- 
nattu) Pambur-nattu Tirukkudamukkil. The term vadakarai is 
not used in the inscriptions from the time of Rajcndra I, while 
it is found in those of the earlier periods. At present the town 
and the temple are to the South of the river Kaveri. Originally 
they were to the North of a river, which is usually taken to be 
the Kaveri itself. Besides, one of the inscriptions m the temple 
of the time of Parantaka I refers to Ayirattali (Palaiyarai) as 
situated in the n&du on the southern bank (tenkarai) of the 
river,^®^ implying thereby that the river must have been flowing 
between Kumbhakonam and Palaiyarai in those days. Since both 
the town and the temple are now to South of the river Kaveri it is 
possible that the river changed its course in the subsequent period 
between the fifth year of a Rajakesarivarman (Rajarnja 1> 
A.D. 985-1014) in which Kudamukkil is described as situated in 
Vadakarai Pamburnadu^®^ and the sixth regnal year of Rajendra I 
in whose record of that year Pambur-nadu is mentioned for the 
first time as a subdivision of Uyyakondar-valanadu.^^^ This larger 
division came to be known in later time as Nittavinodavalanadu'®^ 
and lay between the rivers Kaveri and Arasil, 

The inscriptions in the temple mention a few administrative 
divisions and places near Kumbhakonam. The following are the 
Thddus referred to in them: Innambar-nadu^®^, Ingal-nadu,^®® Tiru- 
naraiyur-nadid®^ and Malai-nadu.^*^® Innambar-nadu comprised 
Mer Kaveri (probably Mclakaveri of the present day which forms 
part of the Kumbhakonam Municipality), Innambar and Kottai- 
yur all of which are situated on the northern side of the river 
Kaveri and in the Kumbhakonam Taluk and Tiruvaigavur in the 
Papanaisam Taluk. Ingal-nadu appears to have formed part of 
the present Nannilam Taluk. Tirunaraiyur-na^u was the region 
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round about Tiruvaiyaru. Malai-nSdu was obviously a part of 
the present Kerala State. Two Kurrams are mentioned, namely 
the Mijalai-kurram^®^ and KiJl^-kurram.^^ The former of the 
two was in the Tiruchirappalli District and Karuvur formed part of 
it. Kilar-kurram was a sub-division of Tepkarai-na^u mentioned 
above, and Ayirattali was a village situated in it. 

Kudamukkil appears to have had under its administrative 
control a number of place.s, one among them being Tiruvalan- 
juli.^®^. Tiruvalahjuli is about three miles South-West of Kuda- 
mukku on the southern bank of the river Arasil. 

The Nagesvarasvami temple is invariably called Tirukkil- 
kottam (shrine situated to the East) in all the inscriptions. It 
may be noted that Tirunavukkarasar also refers to it by the same 
namc.^®^ It is not. however, known to the East of what the shrine 
was situated. The deity in the temple is variously referred to 
in inscriptions as Kilkottattu Bhat-arar, Paramasvamm, Maha- 
devar, Perumanadigal, and Paramcsvarar. One of the inscriptions 
of Uttama Cola^®^ (A.D. 970-985) mentions the God as TirukkiJ- 
kottattu Perumal, A record of Rajendra P®* refers to the deity 
in the main shrine (srivijuana) as Selvappiran. 

It seems that separate shrines within the temple were built 
by individual donors after their own names. An inscription dated 
in the reign of Kulotlunga III (A.D. 1178-1218)^®® states that a 
shrine for Tiruppurambiyam Udaiyar was set up by Velur Kila- 
van Alvan Tiruppuramibyamudaiyan alias Sembiyan Pallava- 
rayan. Another record of the period of Rajaraja III (A.D. 1216- 
5(5)196 refers to the setting up of a shrine Kuttadum TirujnSna 
sambandesi'aram by one Kuttadum Tirujnanasambandor Manikka- 
va^kar. The same inscription refers to a deity as Madandaipaga- 
nayanar within the temple and also mentions Tirukkilkotta- 
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mti^aiyar, the main deity. Hence it is possible ^at the shrine 
constructed by KutPd^ni Tirujfianasambandar MSajLifehavS^akar 
was for a different deity. But the Vijayanagar inscription in the 
temple refers to the God in it as Tirukku4amukku Nayanir 
Madandaipaga Nayanar.^^^ Probably in later days the preriding 
deity of the temple himself came to be called by that name. How¬ 
ever, the separate shrines set up by individuals as indicated by 
the inscriptions are not now found in the temple. 

One record registered in the reign of Rajaraja I refers to 
a silver image installed in the jSn koyil of Paramasvamin.'®* 

An inscription of the thirty-sixth year of the reign of Vijaya- 
rajendradeva (Rajadhiraja 1-1018-1054) refers, in the course of 
a tax rerai.ssion by the mulaparisat of the Nagesvarasvami tem¬ 
ple, to the temple of Tirukkaronamudaiya Mahadevar and KanyS- 
pidarigal.^®^ This is evidently the same as the present Kasivisva- 
natha temple near the northern bank of the Mahamakam tank in 
the town in which are kept the figures of nine river Goddesses. 
The deity in the temple has been sung in the hymns of Tirujna- 
nasambandar as the God of Tirukkudandaikkaronam.^®® A record 
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in the same town. In the publication of Sambandar’s TeuSram by the fSriva 
Siddhanta Mahasamajam the Karonam at Kumbhakonam has been identi¬ 
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better to identify it with the temple of Kasivisvanitha in the light oi the 
evidence of the inscription mentioned above which refers to TinikSrSna- 
mudaiya. 
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registered in t^e third regnal year of a Hijakesari id^tifiable 
with Gai^^araditya (A.D. 950-957) refers to JalaAayomam^ 
while another inscription dated in the thirty-sixth year of Bajadhi- 
raja I mentions P<il?ikon#Iijdr.*® Obviously both of th«n denote 
the temple and deity of Sarngapani at KumbHakdijam itself. 

( 2 ) 

Nature of gifts: 

Among the gifts and endowments made to the temple, only 
one was made by a king namely, Pandya Maranjadaiyan Vara- 
guna It was a gift of 138 cov^ and kdsu for the supply of 

milk and ghee and for two perpetual lamps for the temple. 
During the Cola period royal donation was by Viranaraj^aniyar, 
a Queen of Uttama Cola, made for garlands of flowers for the 
temple,^ All the other gifts recorded in Cola epigi'aphs were 
by private individuals, and the endowments included sheep, gold 
and land for different purposes. Gift of sheep for the burning of a 
perpetual lamp (nandavilakhu) in the temple was the most com¬ 
mon. The number of sheep donated shows a striking similarity in 
the records. Generally ninety or ninety-six sheep were given for 
burning a perpetual lamp. The number of sheep, it seems, accounts 
for the required ghee for burning a perpetual lamp and the main¬ 
tenance of the sheep themselves. The terms sdvdmuvd (immortal 
and ever young) which occur in all the grants may signify that 
the progeny of the sheep would meet the future requirements, 
even if the sheep gifted died. In the particular case mentioned 
above, the sheep were left to the care of two shepherds who 
divided them between themselves and agreed to supply the re¬ 
quired quantity of ghee for the lamp. In one instance the two 
shepherds who took charge of the sheep agreed that if one among 
them died the other would continue the supply of ghee without 
any interruption.^ One of the records in the temple a.ssignable 
to the period of Gapdai^ditya gives the monthly requirement of 
ghee for a perpetual lamp as seven ndlis and one nn.*®« The ex- 
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pression araivilakku (half a lamp) contained in some inscrip** 
tioni^ perhaps means that half portion of the required ghee was 
endowed by the donor. 

Other gifts made to the temple include endowments for feed¬ 
ing Brahmanas, Sivaydgins and Apurvins, for bringing water from 
the river Kaveri for bathing the deity, for offerings during worship 
and festivals, for burning incense and for setting up shrines with¬ 
in the temple premises. An inscription registered in the reign 
of Parantaka I refers to an endowment of land for feeding a Siva- 
yogin in the temple with uttamngram.^^ (superior food). Another 
record of the third regnal year of Gandaraditya also registers a 
grant made for providing uttamAgram for a Swayogin in the 
temple.209 An inscription dated in the third year of a Parakesari- 
varman, identifiable with Aditya II (A.D. 956-969) registers a 
gift of land by a Parantaka-Muvendavelan of Sirringan for feeding 
twenty aviirvins versed in the Vedas and five Sivaydgivs in the 
Temple.^® 

A record dated in the third regnal year of Aditya II records 
a gift of land for supporting persons who expounded Prahh^karam 
in the temple.^ii Prabhakara was the founder of a school of 
MiTrmmsa philosophy which was greatly popular at one time in 
South India and for the study of which provision was made in a 
few other places .212 Prabhakara’s period may be about the begin- 
ing of the eighth century.213 


207. 223 of 1911. 

208. 232 of 1911; A Sivaydgin is described as a Saiva worshipper who “at 
the approach of death bathes his body in ashes, utters certain 6aiva mantras 
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Provision for bringing water from the river Kaveri thrice a 
day for bathing the deity (tirumafijanam) during the three daily 
services in the temple was made by a lady, Madevan Kandi, in 
the fifth regnal year of Uttama Cola (A.D. 970-985).^^ Likewise 
provision was made for burning incense (sid^ri) and for two 
lamps in the temple of Suryadevar by an individual in the fortieth 
year of Parantaka IIn the twenty-second regnal year of Raja- 
raja III a Brahmana lady made an endowment to the temple to 
provide for offerings to the God on the occasion of PuraftAdi in 
the month of Panguni as also on the Tiruvidirai day.^^® Grant 
of gold for offerings during festival occasions, which are not, how¬ 
ever clearly mentioned is recorded in an inscription registered 
in the reign of Parantaka I.^^^ 

As said earlier an inscription of the twentieth year of Raja- 
raja III mentions a gift of land for the repairs to the shrine of 
Madandaipaganayanar atid for jewels for the same deity by a 
certain Kuttadum Tirujnanasambanda MadandaipaganIn the 
thirty-fifth regnal year of Kulottunga III one 6embiyan Palla- 
varaiyan of Velur set up a shrine for the image of Tiruppuram- 
biyam Udaiyar in the temple and presented 17,000 kAhi for lamps 
and for a makaraidrana for the presiding deity, Tirukkilkkotta- 
mudaiy^, in the temple.^i® 


( 3 ) 

Social and Economic conditions: 

From some of the inscriptions the names of a few dishes of 
food and the standard system of cubic measurements may be 
known. As mentioned earlier a few inscriptions mention the names 
of the dishes that formed uttamdgram which w^as served in the 
temple to Brdhman^is, Apurvins and jSivaydgins.^^ The term 


214. The inscription was studied in situ by me. 

215. 253 of 1911. 

216. 257 of 1911; SITI., Vol. HI, No. 1004. 

217. 232 of 1911. 

218. 258 of 1911; SITI., Vol. ffl. No. 1005. 

219. 260 of 1911; SITI., Vol. HI, No. 1003. 

220. 232 of 1911; 227 of 1911: SII., Xm. No. 44; 230 of 1911. 
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Uttam&gram means rich or principal food served in a temple.^^i 
In a record of Gandaraditya the paddy (or rice) for the meals is 
given as one The dishes are said to be kurmmiyam, 

hAykatif pu^ingari porikkari jaggery cakes, curd and ghee. Kum- 
mayavi seems to be a sweet dish made with green gram and jag¬ 
gery. Kdykari was a preparation for which pepper, mustard and 
salt were needed. Pulingari was made of pepper, mustard cumin, 
sugar, tamarind, curd, horse gram and plantain fruits. Porikkari 
was a vegetable fried in ghee. The uttamdgram seems to have 
been a sumptuous meal which included a number of items and 

ingredients.223 

Records mentioning gifts of sheep for lamps in the temple 
usually give the amount of ghee to be supplied to the temple. 
From an inscription assignable to the third regnal year of 
Gandaraditya^^ and another of the second regnal year of Arin- 
jaya (A.D. 956-957),225 it may be taken that the following cubic 
measures were in use: 

2 ulakkti = 1 uri 

2 uri = 1 Tidli 

1 Tidli = 1 pagli which had a cubic capacity 

of 108 inches.226 

Kalanju and pern are mentioned in inscriptions as coins. They 
were of equal value and both the terms are found in one and 
the same inscription when the value of land is mentioned.^^ 
Kdsu seems to have been another denomination.^^s its value is 
found to be half that of the kalanju?^ It is possible that Ilakkasu 
referred to in an inscription of the fifth regnal year of Raja- 


221. SIl, III, p. 256 n. 

222. 227 of 1911; Sll, XIII, No. 44. 

223. See E.I., IX, pp. 92 ff; Naccinarkkiniyar in his commentary on the 
Peramhanarruppadai (1.195) says that puUngan was the same as kummdyam. 

224. 228 of 1911; SIl, XIII, No. 45, 

225. 242 of 1911. 

226. See A. Appadorai, Economic Conditions in Southern India, 1000- 
1500 A.D., Vol. n, p, 783. 

227. 255 of 1911; SIl, in, No. 46. 

228. 13 of 1908; SIl, XIV, No. 8; 260 of 1911; SITl Vol. IH, No. 1003, 

229. See K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Cdlas (Second edition), p. 618. 
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mja had the same value as a haauP^ Another coin was the 
tviaipon mentioned in one of the undated inscriptions of the time 
of Parantaka 

The approximate value of land may be gleaned from the tran¬ 
sactions recorded in some inscriptions. One quarter of a veli was 
sold for twenty-five kalanju as mentioned in an inscription of the 
third regnal year of Parantaka IP^ Another inscription dated in 
the fourth regnal year of the same King also gives the same value, 
hundred kalanju for one veliP* An inscription of the third reg¬ 
nal year of Gan^araditya registers a transaction in which five 
velis were sold for five hundred kalanjus. However the record 
mentions that another land of five velis was sold for one thousand 
kalunjuP^ Perhaps the value was determined by the nature and 
fertility of the land under transaction and the convenience it had 
ior irrigation etc. 


(4) 


Adviinistration of the temple: 

The administration of the temple was carried on by an as¬ 
sembly called Mulapurudai (Mulaparisat). It figures in most of 
the inscriptions, accepting gifts for the temple and disposing of 
lands on its behalf. Often the procedure for making a gift fol¬ 
lowed a set pattern: the proceeds from land were deposited with 
the temple. Even when the donor gave as gift his own lands, they 
had to be cultivated and the proceeds given to the temple by the 
donor.23® 

As mentioned earlier, sheep donated for lamps to be burnt 
in the temple were left under the care of shepherds. It seems 
that the temple did not accept the whole responsibility for the 
gifts made. The money accepted by the temple in most cases 


230. 236 of 1911. 

231. K. A. NUakanta Sastri, op.cit., p. 618. 

232. 254 of 1911. 

233. 248 of 1911. 

234. 247 of 1911. 

235. 255 of 1911; SIl, XIH, No. 46. 

236. 227 of 1911; also 258 of 1911. 

J. 11 
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seems to be a security rather than a fund for the execution of the 
^dowment. 

A record of the fourth regnal year of Uttama Cola^’ refers 
to Avanukkalam and -Snbhandaram. Avaij€,kkalam seems to have 
been some sort of an archive wherein deeds were registered.^^® 
I§rihhari4^ram was the temple treasury wherein money given to 
the temple was deposited. 

An inscription assignable to the third year of Gandaraditya 
refers to a fine (dandam) levied on the muhiparisat or Tiruk- 
kudamukkil in the thirty-eighth year of Parantaka I for the 
Pandippadai, for paying which, it sold some land to temple of 
Tirukkilkottattu [parama]svami. The land thus disposed off is 
said to have been received by the village assembly as ahhi§eka 
daksina from the King. This shows that the village assemblies 
had something to do with the administration of the endowments 
made to temples for specified services.^^® 

As said earlier, a record dated in the thirty-sixth year of 
Rajadhiraja I registers that the mulaparisat of the Nagesvarasvarai 
temple was exercising some control over the temple of Tiruk- 
karonamudaiyar and Kanya-Pidarigal at Kumbhakonara.^^^ The 
mulaparisat decided to remit the urkkll irai (local taxes) on some 
lands due from the temple of Tirukkaronamudaiyar and on receiv¬ 
ing a certain amount of money agreed to pay all the taxes due 
by the latter. 

As mentioned earlier, an interesting epigraph assignable to 
the period of Aditya II dated in the third year of the King refers 
to Kumbhakonam as Sri Kudandai, the Vai§nava name of the 
place,241 while in all other inscriptions the name of the place is 
given as Tirukkudamukku. The text of the record has not so far 
been published but an in situ study of it shows that the scribe 
had first incised Tirukkudamukku, but later struck it off to incise 
Sri Kudandai. All inscriptions end with the word Panmdhestmra 


237. 245 of 1911. 

238. SITL, Glossary. 

239. 255 of 1911. 

240. 14 of 1908. 

241. 230 of 1911. 
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but iix this x<ecdfd tuid in another inscription ol the same 
King in the temple**^ the term AyiranUruvcb^, probably the 
Vai^nava counterpart of the former, is mentioned, again indicating 
the management of the temple by the Yai^pava. It a|H;>ears 
probable that the Nagewarasvami temple was under the control 
of the Vaij^vas for some time in the tenth century. 

(5) 

INSCRIPTIONS IN THE NAGfiSVARASVAMI TEMPLE 

KUMBHAKONAM 

1. On the West wall of the shrine of the Goddess 

• Tamil in Tamil script 
Pandya — Ma?ahjadaiyan 

Registers in the 8th year (A.D. 870) of the King, a gift of 138 
cows for milk and 100 kahi for two lamps by the King to the tem¬ 
ple of Tirukkilkottattu Bhatararat Tirukkudamukku. Ten nalis 
of milk were to be supplied daily to the temple. 

Hie King may be identified with Varaguna 11 (Accn. A.D, 862). 
No. 13 of 1908; S.I.I., Vol. XIV, No. 8 

2. South wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Cola, Parake^rivarman 

Registers in the third year of the King, a gift of 25 kalanju of 
gold for a lamp to the god Paramasvami of Tirukkilkkottam at 
Tirukkudamukkil, a devadana of Vadakarai Pambur-nadu, by 
Puvan Kannan of Nedumpuraiyur in Malai-nadu. 

The King may be identified with Par^taka I (A.D. 907-55) 
and the inscription, dated A.D. 910, 

No. 248 of 1911 

3. South waU of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
C6]a, Parakesarivarman 

Registers in the fourth year of the King a gift of four ma of 
land for feeding a Brahmana in the temple, by EJuvan Madevan, 
a merchant of Nandipuram. 


342. 231 ol 1911. 
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The King may be identified with Parantaka 1 and the inacrip- 
tion, dated A.D. 911. 

No. 247 of 1911 

4. West wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Cola, Parakesaiivarman 

Records in the seventh year of the King a gift of 80 kalanju 
of gold for feeding Brdhmav^s with uttamM^am in the temple, by 
an individual. 

The King may be identified with Parantaka I and the inscrip¬ 
tion, dated A.D. 914-915. 

No. 237 of 1911 

5. North wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Cola, Madiraikonda Parakesarivarman 

Records in the 27th year of the King a gift of land and gold 
respectively for feeding a Sivayogi with uttamdgram in the temple 
and a perpetual lamp by an individual. 

Two TvdUs of rice, kummnyam, pulingari, two jaggery cakes 
(sarkarai vattu), two plaintain-fruits, four betel-leaves and areca- 
nuts, one dlakku of ghee and one uri of curd are listed as forming 
uttarndgram served to one person. 

The record may be assigned to Parantaka I and dated A.D. 934. 

No. 232 of 1911 

6. West and South walls of the centra] shrine 

Sanskrit and Tamil, in Grantha and Tamil script's 
Cola, Parakesarivarman 

Registers in the 28th year of the King a gift of money for a 
lamp by an individual, Adangan alias Pancavan a native of Karu- 
vur in Milalai-kurram. 

This record may be assigned to Parantaka I and dated A.D. 935. 

No. 246 of 1911 

7. South wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Cola, Madiraikonda Parakesarivarman 
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Registers in the 38th year of the King a gift of 96 sheep for 
a perpetual lamp by an individual, Maihjan Kavaiyan, a native of 
Aiyyaru in Tirunaraiyur-na^u. 

The King can be identified with Parantaka I. The record may 
be dated A.D. 945. 

No. 250 of 1911 

8. West wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 

Cola, Parakesarivarman, “who took Madirai (Madura) 

and Ilam (Ceylon) 

Records in the 40th year of the King a gift of 90 sheep, for a 
perpetual lamp, to the God Perumanadigal of Tirukkllkkottam at 
Tirukku^amukku, by an individual. 

The record can be assigned to Parantaka I and dated A.D. 947. 

No. 235 of 1911 

9. South wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 

Cola, Parakei^rivarman, “who took Madirai and ijam” 

Registers a gift of land in the 40th year of the King, to the 
temple, for a lamp and for burning incense (sidari) and Karpiira- 
vildkku in the main shrine, and for two lamps in the shrine of 
Suryadevar, by one Bhattan Mahadeva Narayanan. 

The King can be identified with Parantaka I. Date of the 
inscription: A.D, 947. 

{Karpuravilakku: ceremonial waving of lamp lighted with 
camphor before the deity during worship). 

No. 253 of 1911 

10. South wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Cola, Madiraikon^a Parakesarivarman 

Registers a gift of land for feeding two persons at the temple 
by Villavan Peraraiyan, a native of Kavanur which was a deva~ 
dana of Ayirattali in Kijar-kutram, a sub-division of Tenkarai- 
nadu. 
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The King can be identified with Parintaka I. Regnal year 
ie lost 

No. 249 of 1911 


11. South wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Cola, Madiraikon^a Parakesarivarman 

Registers a gift of hundred tulaipon (a variety of coin) to the 
temple by the same donor who figures in the previous record (249 
of 1911). His full name is given here as Villavan Peraraiyan 
alias gidupayampandan. 

The King is Paiiintaka I. Year is lost. 

No. 254 of 1911 

12. West wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 

Gift of gold for 90 sheep for burning lamps in the temple by 
an individual. The record includes the agreement by two 
shepherds that one would continue to maintain the lamps even 
should the other die. 

The King’s name and year are lost. But this record may be 
assigned to Parantaka I, as ICavanurudaiyan of the previous re¬ 
cords (249 and 254 of 1911) is mentioned in this record also. 

No. 241 of 1911 

13. West wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Cola, Madiraikonda Parakesarivarman 

Records a gift of 96 sheep for a lamp to the temple by one 
individual, Kari Vilupparaiyan. 

The King can be identified with Parantaka I; Regnal year 
is lost. 

No. 238 of 1911 

14. South wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil Script 
C6}a, Rajakesarivarman 

Records in the third year of the King a sale of five velia of 
land in Arisalur by the assembly of Tirukkudamukkil to the 
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temple ior 500 ka^/mju of gold and another five veUs o£ land for 
1000 kalanju in order to pay a part 3,000 kalanju levied upon 
them as a hne (dav4a^) MaduraikoQ4a U'^iyar (Parantaka I) 
in his 38th year. Also mentions Paf34ipa4ai and (the temple of) 
Jalasayana. 

The King may be identified with Gai^araditya (A.D. 950>57) 
and the record may be dated A.D. 953. 

No. 255 of 1911; S.LL, Vol. XIII, No. 46 

15. North wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Cola Rajakesarivarman 

Records in the third year of the King a gift of 90 sheep for a 
perpetual lamp in the temple by Kumaran Tuduvan, a Kaikko|a 
resident of Tahjavur who was a member of the Virasola-terihja- 
Kaikkolar. 

The sheep are left in charge of two shepherds who are to 
supply 7 nalis and one uri of ghee every month for the purpose. 
Each has to supply 3 nalis and 3 alakkus, which is one half of 
the required ghee for every month. 

The King may be identified with Gandaraditya and the inscrip¬ 
tion may be dated A.D. 953. 

No. 228 of 1911; S.LL, Vol. XIII, No. 45 

16. North wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Cola Rajakesarivarman 

Records a sale of land, in the third year of the King, by the 
assembly of Tirukkudamukkil, to Arayan Kalangamalai, a vell^a 
resident of Tanjavur, who endowed it to the temple for feeding one 
Sivaydgi daily with uttanv&gram in the temple. 

The King can be identified with Gand^<lifya and the record 
dated A.D. 953. 

No. 227 of 1911; Vol. XIH, No. 44 

17. North wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Coja, .sarivarman 

Records in Hie sixth year of the King, a gift of 96 sheep for 
a lamp to the t«nple by Inga}-Mad§van Kodai Mdran, a native 
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oi Ingal-nadu. Two shepherds share the sheep, so as to maintain 
hall a lamp (araivilakku) each. 

The inscription may be assigned to Rajakgsarivarman 
Gandaraditya. 

No. 223 of 1911 

18. West wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Cola Rajakesarivarman 

Registers a gift of 96 sheep for a perpetual lamp to the temple 
by Perungudi-kilan Balasriyan Amar^itan Madhur^takan. 

The Rajakesarivarman mentioned in the inscription may be 
Gajjdaraditya. The regnal year is lost. 

No, 239 of 1911; Vol. XIII, No. 336 

19. South wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Cola, Parakesarivarman 

Records in the second year of the King a gift of 90 sheep for 
a lamp to the temple, by Kadigavan Kalian, one of Virasdlaterinja- 
Kaikkd}ar. 

The record may be assigned to Arinjaya (A,D. 956-57) and 
dated A.D. 957. 

No. 251 of 1911 

20. West and south walls of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Cola, Parakesarivarman 

Records in the second year of the King, a gift of 90 sheep for 
a perpetual lamp to the temple by Devan Rajadittan, one of 
DanatoJjga-terihja-Kaikkolar. 

This record may be assigned to Arinjaya and dated A.D. 957. 

No. 242 of 1911 

21. South wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Cola, Parakesarivarman 

Records in the fifteenth year of the King, gift of a lamp to 
temple by an individual, Kalayan Mai^ikkam. 
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The record may be assigned to Sundara Cd}a (A.D. 996-73) 
and dated A.D. 971. 

No. 252 of 1911 

22. North wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Cola, Parakesarivarman 

Registers in the second year of the King a sale of land to 
Kadan Achchan who deposited the amount in the temple for main¬ 
taining a perpetual lamp. 

This record may be assigned to Aditya II and dated A.D. 958. 

No. 224 of 1911 

23. North wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Cola, Parakesarivarman 
‘who took the head of the Pandya’ 

Records in the third year of the King, a grant of land to the 
temple by a chief 6irringanudaiyan Koyiimayilai alias Parantaka 
Muvendavelan for expounding the system of Prabhakara, 

The King can be identified with Aditya II and the record 
dated A.D. 959. 

No. 233 of 1911; S.I.I., Vol. Ill, No. 200. 

24. North wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Cola, Parakasarivarman 
‘who took the head of the Pandya' 

Records in the third year of the King a sale of land by the 
assembly of Sri Ku^andai to Koyiimayilai alias Parantaka 
Muvedavelan of Sirtinga^Qi in Inga-na^u, for feeding twenty 
apurvis versed in the Vedas and five siuayogis in the temple. 

The King can be identified with Aditya II and the record 
dated A.D. 959. 

No. 230 of 1911 

25. North wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 

CojIh, Parakesarivarman, ‘who took the head of the Pandya’ 

J. 12 
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Records in the 4th year of the King a gift of 90 sheep, distri¬ 
buted equally among two manvddis, for a lamp to 'Jhe temple by 
penMtti Devayan Palalakkan alias Avaniakbama^i, a resident of 
Kijai-velam (quarter) at Tanjavur. The donor was connected 
with Queen Udaiyapirattiyar Kilanadigal, mother of Anaimetrun- 
jinar (Rajaditya). 

The King can be identified with Adilya II and the record 
dated A.D. 960. 

No. 226 of 1911; S.U., Vol. Ill, No. 201 

26. North wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
C5la Parakesarivarman 
‘who took the head of the Pandya’ 

Records in the fourth year of the King a gift of land to the 
temple by Koyilmayiiai alias Parantaka Muvendavelan, for feed¬ 
ing 50 Brnkmavus in the temple. 

The King can be identified with Aditya II and the record 
dated A.D. 960. 

No. 231 of 1911 

27. North wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 

Cola, Parakesarivarman, ‘who took the head of the Pandya’ 

Records in the fifth year of the King a gift of gold for feeding 
one Sivaydgin daily in the temple, by Perayan Tribhuvanasundari 
who was living in the quarter of Tanjavur called Palaiyavelam. 

The King can be identified with Aditya II, and the record 
dated A.D. 961. 

No. 225 of 1911; S.U., Vol. Ill, No. 204 

28. West and North walls of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Cola, Parakesarivarman 

Records in the fourth year of the King a gift of land for a 
perpetual lamp in the temple for the merit of Kari Koiamban. 

The King can be identified with Madhurantaka Uttamacoja 
(A.D. 970-985). Astronomical details given in the record corres¬ 
pond to 22nd April, A.D. 975' 

No. 245 of 1911; Vol. Ill, No. 129 
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29. Tamil in Tamil script 

Cola, Parakesprivarman 

Records in the 5th year of King a gift of land to the temple 
for the provision of bringing wafer thrice a day from the River 
Kaveri, for bathing the deity, by Madevan Kandi, a resident of 
the Karralipirattiyar Velam, a quarter of Tanjavtir. 

The King can be identified with Uftamacola. Astronomical 
details of the record correspond to June 16, A.D. 975. 

(Not reported in any publication) 

30. West and South walls of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 

Cola, Parakesarivarman 

Registers in the fifth year of the King, a gift of 90 sheep for 
a perpetual lamp in the temple, by Devan Nakkan, a shepherd. 

The King mav be identified with Uttamacola and the record 
may be dated A.D. 975. 

No. 244 of 1911 

31. West and South walls of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 

Cola, Parakesarivarman 

Registers in the fifth year of the King a gift of sheep for a 
lamp in the temple by Sattan IVKdevan. 

The King may be identified with Utfama Cola and the record 
dated A.D. 975. 

No. 243 of 1911 

32. North wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 

C6}a, Parakesarivarman 

Registers in the eighth year of the King a gift of 96 sheep 
tor a lamp in the temple by Sri Uttamasoja Nambirattiyar 
(Uttamacola’s Queen). 

The King is Uttama Cob and the record can be dated A.D. 978. 

No. 234 of 1911 
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33. North wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 

Cola, Parakesarivarman 

Registers in the 8th year of the ICing a gift of 96 sheep for 
a lamp in the temple by an individual, (whose name is lost) one 
of the Udaiyar Gandaraditta-terinja-Kaikkolar. 

The King is Uttama Cola. Astronomical details given in the 
record correspond to 30th January, A.D. 979. 

No. 229 of 1911; Vol. Ill, No. 131 

34. West wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 

Cola, Parakesarivarman 

Registers in the 13th year of the King a gift of land by 
Viranarayaniyar, Queen of Uttamacola, for providing garlands of 
flowers to the temple. 

The King is Uttama Cola and the astronomical details given 
in the inscription correspond to 9th June, A.D. 982. 

No. 240 of 1911; Vol. Ill, No. 137 

35. West wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 

Cola Rajakesarivarman 

Registers in the 5th year of the King a gift of 70 Ilakka^, to 
the temple for offerings to a silver image (velli tirumeni) by 
Devan Kuppai, one of Virasola-terinja-Kaikkolar. Also mentions 
the 3rd year of the Parakesari, “who took the head of the PSndya” 
(Aditya II). 

This record can be assigned to Rajaraja I (A.D. 985-1014), 
and dated A.D. 990. 

No. 236 of 1911 

36. South wall of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 

Cola, Parakesarivarman alias Rajendra Cdladeva 
Records in the 6^ year of the King a gift of land for offerings 
to the deity Selvappiran, in the temple of Tirukktjl-kottam-U^iyar 
by the assembly of Tirukku^mukkil in Pambiima^u, a sub¬ 
division of Uyyakkoii^r-valanadu. 
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This record can be assigned to RSjgndra I (A.D. 1012>44) and 
can be dated A.D. 1018. 

No. 256 of 1911 

37. East wall of the SuryanarSya:^ shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Cola, Rajendra Coladeva 

This record begins with the introduction **Tirumanni valara** 
and records in the 8th year of the King a gift of money for 
offerings to the shrine of Candrasekharadeva. 

The King can be identified with Rajendra I and the record 
dated A.D. 1020. 

No. 15 of 1908 

38. North wall of the Suryanarayana shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Cola, Vijayarajendradeva 

The inscription commences with the introduction ‘Tingaler- 
taru\ and records in the 36th year of the King, the proceedings of 
the village a.ssembly of Tirukkudamukku, which decided on the 
tax remission on some of the lands belonging to the temples of 
Tirukkaronamudaiya Mahadevar and Kanyapidarigal. 

The King can be identified with Rajadhiraja I (A.D. 1018-54) 
and the astronomical details of the record correspond to 29th 
December, A.D. 1053. 

No. 14 of 1908 

39. North wall of the viandapa in front of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 

Cola, Tribhuvanacakravartin Tribhuvanaviradeva 
“who was pleased to take Madurai and ilam” 

Records in the 35th year of the King that A|var Tiruppu ram- 
biyam Udaiyan alias Sembiyan Pallavaraiyan of Vejur had set up 
an image called Tiruppurambiyam-U^aiyar in the eastern enclo¬ 
sure of the temple of Tirukkilkottam Udaiyar and presented 17,000 
loosu for offerings and lamps to that image and for a makara- 
torana to Tirukkijkottam U<^aiyar. 

The King can be identified with Kulottuhga III (A.D. 1178- 
1218). The record can be dated A.D. 1213. 

No. 260 of 1911; S.I.T.I., No. 1003 
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40. North wall of the maridapa in front of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 

Cola, Rajakesarivarman alias Tribhuvanacakravarti lUijarajadeva 

Begins with the introduction “Slr~manni irun&ngu tisai vilanga” 
and records in the 20th year of the King, a gift of land for repairs 
and jewels to the shrine of Madandaipaganayanar by Kuttadum 
Tirufianasambandar Madandaipagan. The record also refers to a 
gift of land to the shrine of Kuttadum Tirunanasambandesvaram, 
within the temple, by the same individual. 

The Kling can be identified with Rajaraja III (A.D. 1216-56) 
and the record dated A.D. 1236. 

No. 258 of 1911; S.I.TJ., No. 1005 

41. North wall of the man^pa in front of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 
Cola, Tribhuvanacakravarti Rajarajadeva 

Records in the 22nd year of the King a gift of land for provid¬ 
ing for certain festivals in the shrine of Madandaipaga-Nayanar 
situated in the temple, by Brdhmana lady. 

The King can be identified with Rajaraja III and the record 
dated A.D. 1238. 

No. 257 of 1911; S.LT.I., No. 1004 

42. North wall of the mandapa in front of the central shrine 

Tamil in Tamil script 

Vijayanagar, Mahamandalesvara Konerideva Maharaja 

Registers that Timmanan Madandaipaga Kongarayan, son of 
gediraya-Manikkam, was granted food, house and land by the 
authorities managing the temple of Madandaipaga-Nayanar at 
Tirukkudamukku, for the services rendered by him to the temple. 
Date of the record: gaka 1412; A.D. 1490. 

No. 259 of 1911; S.I.TJ., No. 1002 


•I am under obUgation to the Goverrment Epigraphiat for fod^ 

.or their help ht aneBeln* 

the manuscript for the press. 



Rammohan Roy and Bal Gangadhar Tilak on Social 

Legislation 


BY 

R. C. Majumdar 

An unreasoning blind faith in the unique achievements and 
infallibility of great leaders operates as a serious handicap to the 
study and research in the history of Modern India. This is best 
illustrated by the spirit of idolizing Raja Rammohan Roy and 
Mahatma Gandhi, two of the greatest Indians flourishing, respec¬ 
tively, at the beginning and the end of this period. What is more 
curious is the fact that some of the special traits in the character 
of these two which made them really great are sacrificed by their 
followers and devotees in order to shield their heroes against any 
criticism or comment. The most distinguished quality of Ram¬ 
mohan was the spirit of rationality as against blind faith. Yet, 
if anything is said about him which clashes with the current view, 
his followers do not argue on the basis of facts, but simply de¬ 
nounce the critic. Similarly Mahatma Gandhi put truth above 
everything else, but his disciples fight shy of this great ideal if 
it has even a remote chance of demolishing some of their pet views 
about the greatness and infallibility of their Guru, and fight, to 
put the heretic critic, unbeliever in Gandhi’s infallibility and divi¬ 
nity, hors he combat in any way they can. 

More than twelve years ago I challenged in a public lecture 
the truth of some of the current views about Rammohan Roy, 
namely that he was (1) the pioneer of English Education in Ben¬ 
gal; (2) the founder of, or mainly instrumental in founding, the 
Hindu College in Calcutta in 1817; and (3) the father of the Bengali 
Prose. Abuses were .showered upon me from certain quarters and 
one leading Bengali Periodical carried on a vile propaganda of abuse 
for about six months, all the while refusing to publish any reply 
to the critics. The campaign did not cease till a Bengali Monthly 
was good enough to publish an article of mine on the subject. But 
I even though the other points were conceded, the credit for found- 
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ing the Hindu College was still given to Rammohan Roy. Apart 
from several articles in different Journals — including one in the 
Presidency College Magazine — I wrote an elaborate paper on the 
subject which was published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta (Vol. XXI, 1955, p. 39). Since then it is generally 
accepted that Rammohan Roy played no part in the foundation 
of the Hindu College. But if a cat has nine lives, historical errors 
have one hundred. So, even today, distinguished professors of 
History give credit to Rammohan for founding the Hindu 
College. 

Similarly my statement in the Glimpses of Bengal in the Nine^- 
teenth Century (p. 54), that Rammohan was opposed to the 
legislative enactment prohibiting Sati was vigorously challenged 
by a writer in the Radical Humanist, who pitied my ignorance 
on even such a well-known topic. Fortunately, the Radical Hu¬ 
manist had the courtesy to publish ray rejoinder and then the 
writer had the goodness to admit his error with the observation 
that such a thing would appear almost incredible in view of the 
general attitude of Rammohan Roy on the question. 

Quite recently, Dr. Bimanbehari Majumdar has offered an 
apologia for Rammohan in his book History of Indian Social and 
Political Ideas from Rammohan to Dayananda, published in Janu¬ 
ary, 1967 (p. 8). In my book refered to above I pointed out that 
Rammohan “preferred steady pursuit of persuasive methods to 
any sudden change by legislation.” Dr. B. Majumdar intei’prets 
Rammohan’s action in a somewhat different way and says, “Ram¬ 
mohan was in favour of abolishing the practice “quietly and un- 
observedly” and' not stopping it altogether immediately.” He then 
comments: 

“Rammohan Roy’s cautious policy has been mistaken by some 
scholars as the denial of the right of a foreign Government to 
interfere in the social reform of the Hindus . Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
compares his attitude with that of Tilak with regard to the Age 
of Consent Bill and observes: ‘People who blamed him (Tilak) 
hardly realised that Tilak merely continued the traditions of Ram¬ 
mohan Roy, the pioneer of social reforms, followed by many Hindu 
leaders tiiroughout the century.’ But the comparison is entirely 
jmisleading because Tilak carried on a vigorous propaganda against 
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the Age of Consent Bill even after its enactment whereas Ram- 
mohan Roy submitted to the House of Lords a petition in favour 
oi the Regulation in July, 1831 

The logic of this argument is difficult to understand. If 
Rammohan thought the legislation to be wrong when it was pro¬ 
posed it did not cease to be wrong after it was actually passed. 
Any action of Rammohan after the passing of the legislation does 
not alter the fact that in his opinion it was wrong for the British 
Government to effect social reforms by legislation. Dr. B. Majum- 
dar has evaded this main issue by omitting to explain the real 
ground on which Rammohan opposed the legislation. It was not 
merely dictated by a policy of caution and gradual abolition, but 
was based on the fundamental principle that no social legislation 
should be undertaken by the British Government in India. This 
is quite clear from the following passage in the minute of Lord 
William Bentinck on the Suppression of Sati, dated 8, November, 
1829. Referring to the views of Rammohan on the proposed legis¬ 
lation he says; Rammohan “apprehended that any public enactment 
would give rise to general apprehension, that the reasoning would 
be, ‘While the English were contending for power, they deemed 
it politic to allow universal toleration and to respect our religion, 
but having obtained the supremacy their first act is a violation of 
their profession, and the next will probably be, like the Muham¬ 
madan conquerors, to force upon us their own religion.” 

Now it is agreed on all hands that Tilak opposed the Age of 
Consent Bill “particularly on the ground that it was not proper 
for Government to interfere with the accepted social customs of 
the people,”^ and his “main contention was that social reform should 
not be imposed upon the people. It should be evolved from 
within.”^ If we compare it with the opinion of Rammohan, record¬ 
ed by Bentinck, “that the practice (Sati) might be suppressed 
quietly and unobservedly by increasing the difficulties and by the 
indirect agency of the police” and not by any legislative enact¬ 
ment, is it very wrong to draw the inference that Tilak continued 
the traditions of Rammohan Roy, for which Dr. B. Majumdar has 
taken me to task. His further conclusion that the comparison is 
entirely misleading because Rammohan carried on agitation against 


1. D. P. Karmai’kar, Bal Cangadhar Titak — A Study, p. 43. 

2. Ibid., p. 44. 

J. 13 
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Sati is likely to cx-eate the impression that Tllak was against the 
the principle of the Bill and did not make any effort to remove 
the evil for which the Age of Consent BUI was passed. Nothing 
can be further from truth. In a public meeting “Tilak proposed 
that people should voluntarily come forward to bind themselves 
to agree to certain measures of social reform and when the number 
reached at least 200, suitable arrangements should be made for 
legislation applicable only to the signatories. The measures of 
social reform that he proposed were, that girls should not be mar¬ 
ried before completing 16 years, that boys should be married be¬ 
fore completion of 20 years, that men should not marry after 
40 years of age and if they wanted to marry they should marry 
a widow, that there should be complete prohibition, that the custom 
of dowry should be put an end to, that a person should contribute 
1/lOth of his income for the promotion of these social reforms and 
that a widow should not be tonsured. This suggesuon was not 
acceptable to the social reformers as being difficult of achieve- 
ment.”3 

After explaining all these proposals in a speech Tilak requested 
his friends to take a solemn pledge to abide by them once they 
were considered and approved. It is noteworthy that G. K. Gok- 
hale, Hari Narayan Apte and many others signed this pledge, 
but nothing came out of it. As regards the Age of Consent Bill, 
one of the reasons advanced by Tilak against it was that all such 
legislation would remain a dead-letter and that social reform 
should be primarily achieved by educating public opinion, the 
initiative in this respect being taken by the educated Indians. The 
result of the passing of the Bill certainly justified this view. 

In conclusion it may be added that in his opposition to the 
Age of Consent Bill Tilak was supported by many eminent persons 
including Romesh Chandra Dutt, W. C. Bonnerjee and Surendra 
Nath Banerji.^ I have already pointed out that long before Tilak 
and since the days of Rammohan Roy there was a distinct school 
of opinion against legislation for social reform,® and in opposing 
the Age of Consent Bill Tilak merely followed the tradition and 
cannot be held to be guilty o£ an unreasoning spirit of orthodoxy. 

3. Ibid., pp. 43-4. 

4. Ibid., p. 44; T. V. Parvate, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, p. 40. 

5. R. C. Majumdar, Gllmpaea of Bengal in the Nineteenth Century, 
pp. 68-9. 



Pre- and Proto-History in India and Pakistan : 

New Discoveries and Fresh Interpretations 

BY 

H. D. Sankalia 

Since 1962,^ new discoveries have been made both in India 
and Pakistan in the various branches of pre- and proto-history. 
Fresh interpretations of the old and new data have been attempt¬ 
ed. Both these have helped in understanding the progress of Man 
through the millennia. 

Early Stone Age 

A deliberate attempt has been made in exploring new areas, 
and in trying to undersland the evolution of the hand-axe in¬ 
dustry, and further, as in Africa, efforts have been made to locate 
the primary sites, that is sites where Early Man was likely to 
have lived for some time and his traces (tools) have remained 
undisturbed. 

Discoveries of hand-axes and cleavers on basalt and chert in 
Saurashtra^ and South Gujarat^ have demoved the two important 
gaps that existed in the distribution of this culture in Western 
India. Now only Kutch and Sind, which from the northern 
extremities of this area, remain. However, as a result of the 
new discoveries it has become feasible to connect, the Early 
Stone Age of India with that of East Africa,* though this connec¬ 
tion remains unsubstantiated geologically. 


1. See, Sankalia, H. D., “Prehistory and Protohistory in India,” The 
jlwdo-Asian Culture, Vol. XI, (1963), No. 3, pp. 269-78; No. 4, pp. 855-64. 

2. Sankalia, H. D., "Early Stone Age in Saurashtra,” Miscelanea en 
Homenaje ol Abate Henri Brenil, tomo II, Barcelona, 1965, pp. 327-46 and 
Indian Archaeology — A Review, (lAR), 1963-64, 1-21 (cyclo-styled copy). 

3. JAR, 1964-65, IV, 2. 

4. Dr. K. P. Oakley had suggested this po.ssibility in Frameworks for 
Bating Prehistoric Man. 
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Intensive explorations have also been begun in Eastern India. 
Here recently the Districts of Bankura, PUrulia and also 
Midnapore, West Bengal,® have yielded one of the finest col¬ 
lections of advanced Acheulian tools, and these too on refractory 
material like quartz. Having seen these quartz ovates one 
wonders how far raw material did really affect man’s skill! 

Pebble tools and hand-axes have also been discovered in 
the Banda, Mirzapur and Varanasi Districts of Uttar Pradesh,® 
and Monghyr District of BiharJ Likewise, such explorations in 
the Upper Son Valley® of Madhya Pradesh, parts of which are 
today heavilj'^ forested, in the East and West Khandesh Districts 
of Maharashtra,® and in the Districts of Adilabad, Nalgonda, 
Nellore, Cuddappa and Chittoor,^® Andhra Pradesh, have brought 
to light genuine pebble tools (see Fig. 1) of true Soanian type, 
as well as small hand-axes, unfortunately all occurring together 
with hand-axes and cleavers of Abbevillio-Acheulian character. 

The excavations in the pebbly gravel bed in the Nala, joining 
the Ghataprabha river from the left at Anagwadi in Bijapur Dis¬ 
trict, Mysore State,have shown that: 

(i) the lowermost pebbly gravel is the horizon of the Early 
Stone Age industry. 

(ii) the assemblage is made up of varied forms of band- 
axes and cleavers and other tool-t3mes showing advanc¬ 
ed Acheulian characters and besides contains unusual 
and unique forms of tool-types showing clear evidence 
of haft’ing, notches in the anterior portion (Fig. 2) and 
beak-shaped points, 

(iii) all the tools are almost in mint condition, thereby 
suggesting little transport and the situation of factory 
site in the nearby surrounding region. 

5. JAR., 1964-65, 1-83, 87, 94. 

6. JAR., 1961-62, p. 54; 1962-63, pp. 32, 87. 

7. JAR., 1962-63, p. 5. 

8. JAR., 1961-62, p. 24; 1962-63, p. 11. 

9. JAR., 1964-65, 1.47. 

10. JAR., 1964-65, I, 1-3. 

11. JAR., 1964-a'i. 1.55 
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Similarly, excavations on the Kan river, near Bhadne, Dhulia 
District, and at Gangapur, Nasik, both in Maharashtra, have help* 
ed to mark off the hand-axe-eleaver industry from the later Middle 
Stone Age culture. At Gangapur, the tools were associated with 
the remains of Bos. 

Excavations at the famous site of Attirampakkam, Chingle- 
put District, Madras State,showed that contrary to the prevail¬ 
ing opinion, the Acheulian hand-axes and cleavers were found 
embedded in the clay which is nothing but weathered basal shale 
and were quite fresh. This deposit in its turn was covered by 
detrital laterite gravel and contained tools like points, scrapers 
and longish flake blades. The overlying brownish silt was sterile, 
but had microliths right on the top. 

The most intriguing has been, however, the excavation in the 
gravels at Mahadev Piparia, Narsinghpur District, Madhya 
Pradesh.^3 Earlier it had been claimed that the basal pebbly 
gravel rested against the red-greasy clay, and that this bed show¬ 
ed an evolution of the hand-axe industry from a pebble tool in¬ 
dustry. here called Mahadev ian—after the type site—^to the deve¬ 
loped Acheulian stage. 

The excavation showed that the basal pebble bed is overlaid 
by two different silts which, in their turn, are capped by red 
kankary clay (Fig 3). Further though the percentage of pebble 
tools is certainly more, the pebble bed contains hand-axes and 
cleavers, and a small percentage of Middle Stone Age tools in 
chert and quartzite. That is a clear proof that quite early in its 
formation, this bed was contaminated, for it is capped by thick 
deposits of sand, gravels and silt. This serves as a lesson viz. 
that we should exclusively depend upon so-called in situ gravel 
deposits. 

While trying to locate the primary site in the Narmada 
Valley, efforts were made to understand how the basal bouldery 
gravel was framed (Fig. 4), and thus have some idea of the loca¬ 
tion of the old bed of the Narmada. This preliminary investiga- 


12. MR., 1964-65. 1-37. 

13. MR.. 1964-65, 1-26. 
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tion suggests that a part, at least, of the boulder gravel mi^t 
have been deposited by colluvial action and not as river aggrada- 
tion. A very recent re-examination of the Narmada at Mahesh- 
war, Khargone District, by Dr. R. V. Joshi, Shri S. N. Rajaguru 
and the writer showed that in this region the huge boulder bed 
was largely of alluvial nature, having a width of nearly 3 to 4 
miles. While on this point, it may be mentioned that huge deposits 
of silt, sand and coarse gravel occur in all the Peninsular rivers 
of India, almost right upto the sources of these rivers. And it is 
an important point to be decided, viz, whether these formations 
are due to river aggradation and if so what led to the aggradation— 
climatic or tectonic movements or both. 

Middle Stone Age - 

The Middle Stone Age identified as a separate phase in the 
Stone Age cultures of India, some 12 years ago, is also found to 
be of very wide extent. Not only a number of areas within India 
not hitherto known have given evidence of this culture, but 
excavations in the Sanghau cave, near Peshwar^^ in West Pakistan, 
have yielded stratified deposits of this culture. And it has been 
thought by the excavator that this part of Pakistan formed a link 
in the passage of this culture from Iran or West Asia to India. 
How far the prophecy will come true cannot be said. Professor 
Boriskovsky, a leading Russian palaeolithic archaeologist, having 
studied the collections at the Deccan College, thought that the 
Indian Middle Stone Age industries were comparable with those 
of Tajikistan and Kazakhstan. We should note in this context 
the occurrence of stratified tools in a terrace at Dehra, Kangra 
District,!® East Panjab. 

In South Rajasthan such stratified evidence of the Middle 
Stone Age has come from the Berach and Kadmali in Udaipur 
and Chitorgarh Districts. Here certain tool types of the Early 
Stone Age, such as hand-axe and core scraper, continue in the 


14. Dani, A. H., “Sanghau Cave Excavation” in Artcicnt Pakistan, Vol. I, 
1964, pp. 150 and p. 50 for contacts. 

15. Mohapatra, G, C. et al. “Some Flake Tools in East Punjab etc.” 
in CttTrent Science, March 20, 1964, pp. 178, 180, and Bullatin of the Deccan 
College Research Institute, Silver Jubilee Volume, 1966, pp, 224, 228. 
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Middle Stone Age as well. Stray tools have been noted in the 
Thar desert.i® Such tools have also been discovered in Kutch.^^ 

The new distributional data from India have not only confirm¬ 
ed the stratigraphical succession of this culture, but have shown 
that in areas like the Narmada Valley, it might have developed 
from the Early Stone Age. For here are found large discoid cores 
of quartzite, the flakes from which seem to have been utilized 
lor making scrapers, etc. 

Explorations in Madhya Pradesh along the Narmada have 
shown that the tools of this culture, though usually small, could 
be fairly large and probably included burins as well,^'^ Similar 
factory sites are situated elsewhere. One at Kovalli, Bijapur Dis¬ 
trict, is amongst the outcrop of cherty limestone. Large and care¬ 
ful collection has given an insight into the nature of the industry.^® 
Palaeontological evidence has also been accumulating for placing 
the culture in the late Pleistocene, whereas two C-14 dates of 
carbonized wood buried deep in the gravels of the Mula river, 
Ahmednagar District, have given the dale between 31,000 and 
33,000 B.P.« 

Previously typical European Upper Palaeolithic blade tools 
like the Gravette and Chatelperronian blades and burins (Fig. 5) 
had been reported from Kurnool District, Andhra Pradesh. But 
these had occurred in a mixed deposit. Now on the Rallakalava, 
a small tributary of the Swarnamukhi, near Vedallacheruvu in 
Chittoor Dislrict,2i such tools have been found in a pure form, 
whereas the two earlier industries occur in the pebble and fine 
gravels respectively. Further work in 1967 has yielded over 600 
tools along the foothills in the same region. Such an occurrence 
gives ground for assuming a cultural stage between the Middle 
Stone Age and the Late Stone Age. 


16. Mohapatra, et at 

17. lAR., 1963-64, 1-21. 

18. lAR., 1964-65, 1-24. 

19. MR., 1964-65, 1-56. 

20. Information from Siri D. P. Agrawal. Tata Institute of Fundamental 
Research, Bombay. C-14 Date List — August, 1966. (Cyclostyled copy.). 

21. MR., 1964-65, 1-2. 
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hate Stone Age 

Regardkig the Late Stone Age varied evidence has come 
lorth. Excavations at Sangankal, Bellary District,^ definitely 
place it between the Neolithic and an Earlier Stone Age industry. 
(Fig. 6) Though this layer is not carbon-dated, the overlying 
Neolithic is now dated by C-14 dates aroimd 2,000 B.C. So the 
Late Stone Age material found in a weathered soil, at the base 
of a colluvial deposit which on weathering afterwards developed 
a fairly mature red-brown soil, might be at least of 3,000 B.C. 
And this seems to be its age throughout the South. In fact, the 
evidence of the Teri Sites, Tinnevelly, District, indicates a much 
earlier age. 

At Adamgarh, Hoshangabad District, Madhya Pradesh,^ 
microliths were found associated with pottery in black soil, 
whereas in another rock-shelter in Raisen District, near Bhopal, 
they were foimd with painted pottery and iron,^^ In a rock shelter 
at Lekhahia, Mirzapur District,25 Uttar Pradesh, a little pottery 
with very small microliths was found on the top layer in a thin 
section of three feet (over 1 m.) but lower down there was no 
pottery, and the tools were bigger and non-geometric in nature. 
Some climatic change is also suggested by the varying nature 
the layers. In this connection, it may be mentioned that the full 
report on the excavations at Langhnaj,26 Mehsana District, Guja¬ 
rat, dealing with the human skeletal materials, fauna and the 
archaeological material has been published in three parts. Though 
not yet absolutely dated, the fauna does not include domesticated 
species, and the culture seems to be of a hunting people, who 
lived at one place and buried the dead in a flexed posture. 

Before turning to the Neolithic problem in Peninsular India, 
a reference must be made to the discovery of a rich Neolithic 
culture during the last 5 years, besides Burzahom, Anantpur Dis- 


22. lAR., 1964-65, I, 53-55, and Sankalia, H. D., “Prehistoric Migrations 
in South India,” Times of India, 28-3-1965. 

23. lAR., 1960-61, p. 

24. Information from Mr. J. Jacobson. 

25. lAR., 1963-64, 1-75. 

26. Exeavatiom at Langhnaj, Archaeology, Part 1, by H. D. Sankalia; 
The Fauna, Part 11, by Juliet Clutton-Brock; Part III, The Human RemeAne 
by Sophie Ehrhardt and K. A R. Kennedy. 




Fig. 1. Ptbble tools of the Soanian type from Cuddappa 



Fjg. 2. Handaxe from Anagwadi, iBiiapur District, with notches evidently 

for hnfting 





Excavations at Mahadev Piparia, Narsinghpur District, M.P., showing 
from bottom upwards two silts capped by red-greasy clay 


Fig. 4. Boulder bed resting over the rock and capped by red clay. 
Pira Nala, Narsinghpur District, M.P. 
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trjct in Kashmir.^^ Excavations at the site, 24 ion, North-West 
oi Srinagar have given the first clear indication o£ a pit-dwelling 
m India. Ihese pits are cut into the Upper Karewa (ancient 
lake-beds) and are roughly circular or oval in plan, and about 
IMi to 2% mm. (4 to 7 ft.) in depth. Poslboles suggest that 
probably the roof which was presumably thatched was supported 
by wooden posts. In structures of Phase II were fotmd mud- 
platform with partitions and storage pits. Burnt material over 
the successive floors suggests destruction by fire. Besides ground 
stone axes, black burnished pottery, occur bone tools, such as 
awls, harpoons and arrow-heads, finest so far found and they are 
indeed unique in India. The dead were buried within the habi¬ 
tation. On the five human skeletons in Phase II was found red 
ochre (PI. XXVIA). Both primary and secondary interments, 
and in the former case crouched as well as extended, were follow¬ 
ed. There is evidence of trepanning on the skill of Phase II. The 
pet animals—^like wild dog, wolf and ibex—were also buried with 
the dead.2® 

It is certain that the Kashmir Neohthic has affinities with the 
Chinese on the East, and with Central Asian and Iranian on the 
West, but the exact role of these countries in its formation has yet 
to be determined. 

The Neolithic 

No clear evidence for a pure Neolithic culture is yet available 
from Peninsular India, though in all other respects it appears that 
such cultures denote primitive or early agricultural communities 
depending also on animal husbandry in which besides cattle, pig, 
goat/sheep, and probably also the horse, played an important part. 
Excavations at Tekkalakota^® and Sangankal^ in Bellary District, 
and at Hallur^^ in Dharwar District have exposed a few house 
plans, from which it is clear that the houses were usually round, 


27. Nine sites have been discovered in the Jhelum Valley. lAR., 1962-63, 
p. 9, pi. XX-XXVII. 

28. Ibid., pi. XXVI. 

29. lAR.^ 1963-44, 1-43; and Nagaraje Rao, M. S., and Malhotra, K. C., 
Hill Xhtft^kn of TeiekaUeota, Pcxma, 1965. 

30. IAS.. 1964-65, 1-53. 

31. IWd„ p. $7. 
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raised on wooden posts (Fig. 7). These were covered with split 
bamboo screen, and occasionally the walls were fully ar partly 
covered with clay mixed with cowdung. The roofs were presumably 
conical and invariably thatched. Some of these huts were 15 ft. 
(5 metre) in width. The floors were levelled by placing flat topped 
stones and then covered with clay and pestered with lime. The 
minimum “furniture” inside these huts consisted of a fire place 
made of three stones and a storage jar which stood on three terra¬ 
cotta clay legs. Within the empty space (i.e. the base of the 
storage jar and the flexor) were kept ground stone axes, and sling 
stones. Though a large amount of animal bones, mostly of cattle, 
suggests dependence on animal food, stiU the discovery of Dolichos 
biflorus (hulgi) and Elcusine coracona (Ragi)^ from Hallur shows 
that these grains which form the staple food of the farmers in 
South India were probably first used in Neolithic times, i.e., about 
1,500 B.C. 

C-14 dates from Tekkalakota, Hallur and T. Narsipur along 
with the earlier ones from Utnur prove the existence of this cul¬ 
ture during 2,100 B.C.—1,400 B.C.®^ with a probable origin in the 
Bellary-Raichur area, and later migration to the South and North 
respectively. 

However, most significant is the identification of small bones 
from Period I, Phase I, of horse by Dr. Alur.^^ For this might help 
in associating these Neohthic folk with the Aryans. 

Small-scale excavations in Maharashtra,^® and Madhya 
Pradesh confirm this northward movement of the ground stone- 
axe culture, and also show the existence of several closely-knit 
cultures in which painted pottery and short blade industry figure 
invariably. C-14 dates for Eran, Sagar District, Madhya Pradesh 
are available, the earlier of which goes back to 1800 B.C.®* 


32. From a Ms. report by Dr. Vishnu-Mittre. 

33. C-14 dates by Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, Bombay. 
Some not yet published. For references see below. 

34. From a letter by Dr. Alur. 

34a. Deo, S. B. and Ansari, Z. D., Chalcolithic ChandoU, Poona, 1365, and 
Excavations at Songaon, Poona District, lAR, 1964-65, p. 1-48. (Cyclo- 
styled copy). 

35. See below for references. 
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Pottery fabrics still earlier than the Malwa have been discovered 
at Kaidia,*® near Ujjain, Madhya Pradesh, along with very distinc¬ 
tive tiny terracotta bulls and cows (Figs, 8-11) all belonging to 
Period II; that is a culture in which a black-and-red pottery with 
paintings in white is a striking feature. First-hand examination 
of the pottery at Ujjain and the site at Kaitha induces the writer 
to say that Kaitha I definitely includes some pre-Harappan fabrics 
and shapes which help in linking Malwa with Rajasthan and Sind. 

All these definitely pre-suppose the existence of cultures, 
though at lower economic level than the Indus or the Harappan 
but contemporary with its end phases, in Central India, Rajasthan, 
Saurashtra, Maharashtra and Andhra-Mysore. 

The existence of these Chalcolithic-Neolithic cultures in the 
heart of India has been hitherto explained in two ways, first, as 
independent cultures or secondly, as cultures started by the 
Harappan refugees. A third alternative is suggested by the affinity 
disclosed in forms and fabric and some of the designs from the 
pre- or proto-Harappan pottery found at Kalibangan, Ganganagar 
District, Rajasthan, at Amri, Dada District, West Pakistan, with 
those from Navdatoli (and now Kaitha and other sites) in Central 
India. Even Kot Diji will reveal some affinities when detailed 
reports are available. 

Here two things may be cited (Fig. 12). First the graceful 
bowls with concavo-convex profile from Amri, Period I-III; 
secondly, the Crook-design, or Togau C design.^’ The latter occurs 
on a rare dish as well as on bowls at Navdatoli^® in Central India 
and also on a dish at Amri, but it is not so far found in the 
Harappan, Jhukar and Jhangar or the Cemetery-H culture af 
Harappa. Though a distance of nearly 1,000 miles separates Amri 
from Navdatoli and other Baluchi sites with distinct Iranian 
affinities the resemblance is quite significant and mav be used for 
what it is worth. It may be that the Harappans drove out the 

36. lAR., 1964-65, I, p. 32, During 1965-66, even Painted Grey Ware 
has been found, between the NBP and Malwa ware. Thug K&itha would give 
an unique pottery sequence. 

37. Casal, Fouilles D’Amri, Texte, Vol. I, Planches, Vol. 11, Fig. 7, 7a. 

38. SankaUa, H. D. ct. al, Excavotions at Maheshtoar and Navadatoli. 

rig, 25. 
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earlier inhabitants from Sind and the Punjab, some of whom 
migrated to Central India. This view as mentioned above now 
supported by the Phase I pottery from Kaitha. 

This naturally brings us to the Harappan problem. Renewed 
excavations at Kot Diji, 25 miles North-East of Mohenjo-daro and 
at Amri, Dadu District in West Pakistan, have revealed definitely 
pre-Harappan phases, and a few interesting features of the 
Harappan. 

At Kot-Diji has been exposed a huge mud brick fortification, 
resting on a stone foundation® This is attributed to the pre- 
Harappans. And though there is not much evidence of town- 
planning, still this pre-Harappan settlement has been described as 
a small town.^ If this surmise is proved by subsequent work, 
then the Harappans would lose some of the credit for town- 
planning and fortification. 

But as far as pottery etc. are concerned, the pottery is more 
akin to that of Baluchistan and distantly to that of Iran, than to 
that of the Indus plains, though it may be noted that in its later 
stages, it does show the famous “scale” pattern of the Harappans. 
Tt is said that this pre-Harappan culture was destroyed by the 
Harappans. 

Amri^i which is nearer to Kirthar Hills of Baluchistan exhibits 
still greater Baluchi features in its pottery. The pre-Harappan 
was definitely not a town or a city and probably quite illiterate. 
In its lithic industry, pottery, beads, terracotta, houses and brick- 
sizes, it is quite different from the Harappan. The same thing is 
witnessed at Kalibangan^ across the border, in Ganganagar Dis¬ 
trict, Rajasthan. Here there was a mud-brick settlement, with 
well-aligned lanes in the pre-Harappan phase. And in every way, 
pottery (which has some six different fabrics) lithic tools, agate 
and chalcedony beads, and brick-size—is different from the Harap¬ 
pan. Its pottery is derived from a common Baluchi-Iranian stock. 
One of the earliest C-14 dates for Kalibangan-I is 2290 B.C. 


39. Pakistan Archaeology, No. 1, 1964, pp. 39-43, pis. VI-XA. 

40. Wheeler, Sir Mortimer, Civilization of the Indits Valley and Beyond, 
58. 

41. Casal, Fouilles D’Amri, 1964. 

42. MR., 1963-64, 1-56; 1964-65, 1-66. 
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Thus all these excavations do not help ta understand the 
material origins of the Indus civilization. 

As for the Harappan itself, every year more and more sites 
are being discovered in India and Pakistan. These not only 
confirm the wide range of this civilization embracing Western 
Uttar Pradesh on the East, and the Baluchistan coast on the 
South-West, but also its maritime activities through the Persian 
Gulf and the Arabian Sea as well as the land routes to Saurashtra 
through Kutch. 

At Kalibangan,'*^ a few features have been found. For 
instance, the preference for mud bricks, the baked bricks being 
reserved for drains, and bath-rooms, a wooden drain, a row of 
ritual fire-places with a central brick or terracotta pillar — a 
feature, be it noted, which also occurs in the Harappan at Amri — 
a road metalled with terracotta nodules, and a cemetery showing 
the normal extended burials in graves, and burials in urns, both 
having a varying quantity of funerary pottery. 

In Kutch excavations at Deslpur"*^ Nakhtrana Taluk, have 
not only revealed a full-fledged Harappan culture, but some new 
features as well. About 2 m. of the deposit belongs to the Harappan 
which is divisible into lA and IB. In Period lA houses were built 
with roughly dressed rubble stones, as well as with well-quarried 
slabs of shale or slate. There is also evidence of a massive stone 
fortification wall reinforced with corner towers and salients; and 
mud bricks platform. Two seals — one on steatite and the other 
on copper —and a lettered terracotta sealing, T, C. cakes, jasper 
and weights, stone blades as well as painted and unpainted pottery 
definitely establish its Harappan character. However, the pottery 
shows some special characteristics, the most noteworthy being a 
fine, thin grey ware, painted in bluish green colour with wavy 
lines on the outside of the vases. This pottery is said to have 
occurred at Mohenjo-daro, and called “Glazed Ware.” In IB also 
occurs a bichrome ware, and a black-and-red ware with oblique 
strokes in white as in Ahar IB. The stud-handled bowl or handled 
saucepan but with a channelled section is noticed right from lA. 
Remains of a rubble fortification have also been noticed at 


43 . md. 

41 Ibid., 1963-64, 1, p. 16. 
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Surkotda^ in Rapar Taltika, whereas various pottery fabrics 
show contacts with post-Harappan cultures already revealed in 
Saurashtra. The discovery of large Harappan sites in Eastern 
Kutch with Desalpar in the centre and not along the western 
coast definitely indicates that the Harappans and possibly earlier 
groups of people from Sind had colonized Kutch by land as well 
as sea, some of whom also proceeded to Saurashtra. 

End of the Harappan Civilization 

Though the origins of the Harappan civilization still remain 
obscure, its destruction is now attributed to repeated floods^ 
caused by tectonic disturbances in Lower Sind and the rise in 
sea-levels along the West coast of India. This view based on 
preliminary hydrographic surveys, though in need of confimation, 
seems most plausible. 

From this new line of investigation many important conclu¬ 
sions have been drawn, particularly about the duration of the 
Indus civilization, which are here summarized. After a careful 
study from the geological and hydrological points of view sup¬ 
ported by a few bore hole excavations at Mohenjo-daro, Raikes,^ 
hydrologist, suggests that 

(i) the Harappan Civilization did not endure for a thou¬ 

sand years (c. 2,500-1,500 c. B.C.) but at the most 
for a few hundred years; 

(ii) the so-called “early” and “intermediate” phases of 

Mohenjo-daro falling within this short chronology, and 
all other sites in the same general area of the Indus 
flood — plain were gradually engulfed by mud; 

(iii) this mud was deposited not by normal river floods, but 

by the creation of a dam or barrier on account of the 
uplift or a series of uplifts of the Indus Valley near 
Sehwan; 

45. Ibid., I, p. 21. 

46. Raikes, R. L. “Physical Environment.A Hydrological Approach,” 

East-West (Rome), Vol. XV, pp. 179-193, and “The end of the Ancient 
Cities of the Indus,” American Anthropologist, Vol. 64, 19C6, pp. 284-99, and 
“The Mohenjo-daro Floods,” Antiquity, Vol. XXXIX, 1965, pp. 196-203. 

46a. Raikes, R. L., “The end of the Ancient Cities of the Indus.” Am. 
Anthropo., 66 (1964), pp. 284-99, and “The Mohenjo-daro Floods,” AnUifaitiy, 
XXXIX, (1965), pp. 196-203. 
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(xv) during this phase the inhabitants succeeded in kee|wg 
their city above the water and mud by successive re¬ 
constructions, including the use of mud-brick plat¬ 
forms; 

(v) some parts of the city might have been abandoned to¬ 
wards the end of this phase which would have occu¬ 
pied 100 years or so; 

(vi) the barrier was later breached and thus started a phase 

of rejuvenation of the river which made possible the 
re-occupation of parts of the city previously buried; 

(vii) there is no evidence for the abandonment of Mohenjo- 

daro on account of the rising water-table and salinity 
(as inferred by Dales) 

(viii) since the uplift, the prehistoric ports of Suktagen Dor, 
Sotka Koh, and the one discovered by Raikes him¬ 
self at Bala Kot, near Sonmiani. about 50 miles from 
Karachi, were far removed from the sea; 

(ix) since the river and sea communications were thus in¬ 
terrupted the people were forced to resort to difficult 
caravan routes. 

All these are certainly very important conclusions regarding 
the possible causes of the decline and destruction of the Harappan 
civilization. Raikes himself has suggested how very badly and 
urgently we need data regarding floods from Chanhu-daro, and 
further careful stratigraphical excavations and reliable C-14 
dates. 

Meanwhile, it may be noted that both at Lothal and Kaliban- 
gan houses had been built on a series of mud-brick platforms, 
W’hich were raised successively. This feature indicates that the 
inhabitants were aware of the danger of floods before they found¬ 
ed these cities, and this knowledge might have been gained at 
Mohenjo-daro. Further if “the mud-brick platforms were built 
(at Kalibangan) in the recurrent endeavour to surmount the 
flood-level,’* could not these mud-bricks be used in a defensive 


44b. Dales, G. F., The Msrthical Massacre at Mohenjodaro," ESxpeditton, 
VI, 1004, p. 36. 
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wall against river-floods? Wheelerargument in reject¬ 
ing the latter suggestion, while putting forward the former sug¬ 
gestion, seems to be inconsistent. Whatever it it should be 

added that extensive floods also seem to have been a cause oi the 
destruction of the Harappan and later sites in the Ganga Valley. 
How these floods were caused is still unknown. But it is not im¬ 
possible that memories of floods like these might have given rise 
to the stories we have in the Satapatha Jdrahntana and later 
Puranas. Similar events might have been responsible for the 
Sumerian and later Biblical legends. 

The floods also seem to have destroyed the Harappan or late 
Harappan settlements in the Gangetic Valley where now only roll¬ 
ed ochre-coloured pottery is found. The most important sites to 
have given such an evidence are Ambakheri and Bargaon, 
Saharanpur District.^'^ 

Several C-14 dates from Lothal, Kalibangan and Kot Diji sug¬ 
gest that the end of the civilization came in about 1,700 
and not in 1,500 B.C., as presumed. Hence it is not right to accuse 
the Aryans, for in defence of Indra, the Aryan War-God, it might 
be said that there is not only little evidence of a massacre^*^ at 
Mohenjo-daro, but no evidence for the presence of the Aryans 
there. In fact, they can plead a perfect alibi. 

This Aryan question has been further complicated by the fact 
that the Painted Grey Ware which was attributed to an Aryan 
Group is now placed not earlier than 600 B.C. by C-14 dates at 
Hastinapur,®® though a date from Atranjikhera^^ places it in the 
Hth-12th century B.C. However, other dates from the same site 


46«i. Wheeler, Sir Mortimer, Civilization of the Indiu Valley and Beyond, 

pp. 32-33. 

46d. An alternative explanation has also been suggested. From the evi¬ 
dence at Kalibangan where all these platforms occur in the Citadel mound, 
and which is away from the river, it is felt that some important personages 
and public buildings were situated on those platforms. 

47. lAR., 1963-64, I, pp. 82-84. 

48. Agrawal, D. P., Science, 1964, p. 950. 

49. Dales, George, F., “The Mythical Massacre at Mohenjodaro,” Expedi¬ 
tion, No. 3, 1964, p. 37. 

50. Agrawal, D. P., cf al in Radio Carbon, 1964, pp. 226-32. 

51. Agrawal, D. P., et al in Current Science, May 1964, pp. 266-69. 
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give much lower dates.®^ This again creates a wide gulf between 
the destruction of the Harappan Civilization and the arrival of 
the Painted Grey Ware people. No explanation can be oftered 
for this wide gap, except that the interval was filled up by the 
authors of the several Chalcolithic cultures in Sind, Saurashtra 
Rajasthan and Central India some of whom might be Aryans or 
peoples from Iranis though Raikes suggests that in Baluchistan 
the settlements were abandoned from about 2,300 B.C. until 
1,100 B.C. as a result of natural disasters. 

This work in India and Pakistan during 1962-64 has narrowed 
down a considerable part of the cultural gaps in terms of both 
geographical space and time. The general distributions of the 
three Stone Age cultures are now seen to cover most of the sub¬ 
continent, except the Gangetic plain and Assam. The progress 
of the earliest farming communities can also be traced from the 
Pakistan-Iran border to South India (see Map, Fig. 13). 

Many C-14 dates have become known in this period. These 
provide a fairly continuous chronological scheme for the first three 
and half millennia before Christ. 


Earliest farming communities in Sind 


and Baluchistan 

3600-2700 

B.C. 

Pre-Harappan in Sind and Rajasthan 

2700-2200 

B.C. 

Harappan Civihzation 

2200-1700 

B.C. 

Southern Neolithic Culture 

2100-1400 

B.C. 

Northern Neolithic Culture^^ 

1800-1200/800 

B.C. 

Painted Grey Ware Culture 

1200/800-400 

B.C. 

N.B.P. Culture 

400-100 

B.C. 


53. Agrawal, D. P., et al in Current Science, January 1966, pp. 4-5. 

53. Sankalia, H. D., “New Light on the Indo-lranian or Western Asiatic 
Relations between 1700 B.C.-1200 B.C. in Artibus Asiae, Vol. XXVI, 1963, 
pp. 312-332 and Agrawal, D. P. “C-14 Dates, Banas Culture and the Aryans” 
in Current Science, March 5, 1966, pp. 114-117. 

54. No separate category of the Chalcolithic has been made, because 
basically these cultures in Malwa, the Deccan, U.P., Bihar and West Bengal 
fulfil the conditions laid down by Gordon Childe for defining a neolithic 
culture or stage. For all practical purposes these cultures were self-sup¬ 
porting peasant communities depending upon animal husbandry, primitive 
agriculture and some hunting, every settlement making its own lithic tools, 
pottery and beads of stone and clay. The tools of copper alone were im¬ 
ported, perhaps from a site like Ahar in Southern Rajasthan. 

J. 15 






Reign of ^Abdu’l-l§h Qutb Shah 
(1626-1672) 

POLITICAL AND MILITARY ASPECTS 


BY 

Prof. H. K. Sherwani, Hyderabad 
Parentage and Accession 

As has been mentioned elsewhere,^ Prince ‘Abdu’l-lah was the 
son of Sultan Muhammad Qutb Shah and Hayat Bakhshi Begum, 
the daughter of Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah, founder of Haida- 
rabad. He was born on 28-10-1023/21st November, 1614, and it 
is related that when the astrologers were consulted they predict¬ 
ed a great future for the young Prince but were unanimous that 
the Sultan should not see the child till he was twelve. Although 
The King would not see him, he made all arrangements for the 
proper education and bringing up of the Prince and appointed Mir 
Qutbu’d-din Comptroller of the Prince’s household. At the age 
of five he was put under Mirza Sharif Shahristani who was the 
son-in-law of the Peshwa Mir Mu’min. Tutors were changed as 
the Prince grew up, and at the age of twelve he began to be in¬ 
structed in important episodes of World History and “the experi¬ 
ences of kings” .2 

On his death on 13-5-1035/lst February, 1626, Sultan Muham¬ 
mad had left three sons and one daughter, of whom the eldest was 
‘Abdu’l-lah’® who ascended the throne the next day. The first 


1. Sherwani, Sultan Muhammad Qutb Sh&h, pp. 1 and 2. 

2. Nizamu’d-din Ahmad, Iladlqatu’s-Salatln, p. 9. 

3. There were three other sons and one daughter. The daughter, IJlia- 
dija Sultfina was married to Muhammad *Adil Shah of Bljapur (1627-57), 
one son, Ibiahim Mirzfi, died in the second year of ‘Abdu’l-lah’s reign, while 
two sons by one ^urshld BibI survived; IJadiqd, 25, 260-201. Thevenot 
says that ‘Abdul-lah was not the eldest but the second son, and was “the 
son of Brahman lady, who had other princes by her late husband.” The 
elder brother “was imprisoned and later poisoned.” Apart from the fact 
that Th&venot and other European travellers of the period were ill-informed 
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potentates who sent their Envoys to condole the death of die late 
King and congratulate the new King were Ibrahim ‘Adll Shah 11 
who sent a special Envoy Shah Abul-Hasan, and Murtaza Nizam 
Shah who sent Mir Ja‘far, both of whom brought with them most 
valuable presents for the new King. A few days later came 
IWilas lyian, Envoy of Prince Khurram, later Shah Jahan, for 
the same purpose.* 

Foreign Relations 
(i) Iran 

The relations of the Qutb Shahi monarchy with Iran had 
been intimate ever since the establishment of the dynasty, but 
with the intensification of the Shi'ah faith in Iran under the 
Safawi monarchs these relations had become even closer, Muham- 
mad ibn ]^atun, who was destined to be the Peshwa of the king¬ 
dom, was sent by Sultan Muhammad to Iran in 1024/1615, and he 
was there for two years. When he returned he was accompa¬ 
nied by the Iranian Ambassador Qasim Beg who was later suc- 

regarding the events at the court, we have the testimony of Hadlqa, 200, 
where it is related how well the King treated his brothers even when one 
of them was inordinately rude to him. Muntdfchahu^Uluhdh, 391, says that 
‘Abdu’l-lah had an elder brother, Muhammad Khuda Bandah, and Sul]^ 
Muhammad had appointed him his heir and successor; but ‘Abdu’l-lah’s 
mother brought round the other group composed of Gharibs (or afaqls), 
Turks and some habashls and put ‘Abdu’l-lah on the throne. 

Sullan Muhammad Qutb Shah 


I 

Khuda ‘Abdu’l-lah Kbadija Sultana Ibrahim Sultan- Shahzada 

Bandah. Qutb Shah rr Muhammad Mirza Quli Mirza Mirza 

=: Princess of ‘Adil Shah 
Bijapur. 

Khadija Sultana’s marriage to Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, i^afar 1047/Jvine 1637; 
BaaStinu's-Saldtin, 295. Klhadija Sultana was evidently ‘Abdu’l-lah’s elder 
sister as he uses most respectful epithets of address in his letter to her; 
letter No. 19, Mofcotib Siiltdn ‘Abdu’l-lAh Qutb Sh&h, Anjuman Taraqqi Urdu 
Library, Karachi, 7/27; Salar Jung Library, Adab, Nathr Farsi, 295. Muham¬ 
mad *Adil Shah, 1626-56, Methwold (Moreland, Relations of Golkonda, p. 10) 
says that ‘Abdu’l-lah had three other wives besides the princess of Bijapur. 

4. JJadiqa, 31, 32, Evidently not merely the Mughal Emperor but also 
his Viceroy in the Deccan had his Envoy at the Qutb Shahi Court, Ibr&hxm 
‘Adil Shah H, 1580-1627. 
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ceeded as the Iranian Envoy by 

‘Abdu’l-lah’s accession that Muhammad-Qiili Beg was allow¬ 
ed to return, accompanied by the Qutb Shah! Envoy Kiairat 
IQian with rich presents for the Shah. When the Ambassadors 
reached Surat for embarkation for Iran they received urgent sum¬ 
mons from Shah Jahan at Agra who asked them to take his auto¬ 
graph letter to the Shah. They embarked from Surat to Bandar 
‘Abbas, but when they reached there they foimd that the Shah 
had already expired on 22-5-1037/19th January, 1628. 

The Iranian Ambassador had precedence over the diplomatic 
corps, and he was always mentioned before the Mughal Ambassa¬ 
dor even after the Deed of Submission of 1637 when the name of 
the Shah of Iran was replaced by that of the Mughal Emperor in 
Friday sermons. As long as ‘Abdu’l-lah was independent in his 
internal affairs, the name of the Shah of Iran was mentioned in 
Friday prayers before the name of the King. The high place 
which Iran had in the estimation of the King of Tilang-Andhra 
was due entirely to the bonds of faith, as both the monarchs be¬ 
longed to the Shi'ah faith. This rather invisible bond was dis¬ 
liked by Emperor Shah Jahan, and when opportunity came and 
he got complete hold on the Qutb Shahl kingdom, he had it 
snapped. 

But ‘Abdul-lah was never free from the latent Iranian influ¬ 
ence, and bided his time. The Deed of Submission of 1636 and 
the galling defeat of 1656 had left scars on the face of the Qujb 
Shahi policy. Even before the Mughal Empire was rent asunder 
by the fraternal War of Succes.sion ‘Abdu’l-lah wrote to “his uncle 


5. Hodiqfi, 81-83. Muhammad ibn IShatun, one of the renowned peshwas 
of the Qutb Shahi monarchy, came to Haidarabad from Iran in 1009/1600-1. 
As is related in the text he led the embassy to Iran in 1024/1615. He was 
appointed Wakil and Peshwa on 9.10.1043/29th Mnrch, 1634. He was steeped 
in knowledge and, different to all other peshwas, his name is always pre¬ 
fixed by the honorific title, 'AllAmah. It is related that it was only after 
conversations and discussions with the learned that he began his official 
routine, while on every Tuesday, the official holiday, he spent most of his 
time in the company of the learned. In 1059/1649 he went on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, but he was not destined to reach Mecca and died at Mokha on 
the South Arabian coast; l^ada’iqa's Sdla^n, Salar Jung, MSS. Tarikh Farsi, 
213, fol, 194 b — 201b; Munshi Qadir Ifihan Bidri, Tdrifeh Qutb Shahl, Salar 
Jung, MSS., TariWj Farsi, 116. 
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who was in Iran” to represent to the Sh5h "with the great humi¬ 
lity” that Aurangzeb and Muhammad Sa*id had invaded his king¬ 
dom and beg the Shah to go over to his rescue in case anything 
like that should take place again. In another letter, also to "his 
uncle”, he said that the presents he had sent to His Majesty 
through his Envoy, Shaikh Muhammad ibn Khatun were still 
lying with the Shai^’s representatives in Iran and they should 
be presented to His Majesty at once.® 

The Mu^al War of succession brought another opportunity 
for strengthening Safawi relations. When the immediate pressure 
of the Mughals was removed, both ‘Abdu’1-1^ Qutb Shah and 
Muhammad ’Adil Shah felt comparatively free to shape their 
policy vis a vis the Shah. The Shah therefore wrote almost simul¬ 
taneous letters to both that as the Mughal Emnire was in a turmoil 
it was time that they should jointly face "the enemies of the 
Apostolic Household (‘Ahl-i Bait’) boldly and revive the glories 
of the Shi‘ah faith.” This must have partly led to the revocation 
of the religious clauses of the Deed of Submission of 1636.’ 

(ii) The Mughals 

(a) Up to the Deed of Submission, 1637 

The year 1626 seemed to sjmchronise ^yith the end of an epoch 
in the Deccan. It marked the death of the peace-loving Sultan 
Muhammad Qutb Shah, followed four months later by that of the 
war-like Malik ‘Ambar, while a little more than a year later the 
Emperor Jahangir too died. Shah Jahan was well acquainted with 
the affairs of the Deccan, and it was not long after his accession 
that he sent Muhiyu’d-din as his Envoy to Gdlkonda and his 
brother Mu‘mu’d-din as his Envoy to Bijapur. The policy of the 
new Emperor was visibly an expansionist one, and while he want¬ 
ed to curb whatever power was left with Husain Nizam Shah of 
Ahmadnagar, he also wished to have a foothold in Orissa and 
harass the Qutb Shahl State from the North-East. He thus want¬ 
ed to squeeze the two kingdoms into submission. 

6. Mahatib, fol. 39(a). The Shah was ‘Abbas II who ruled Iran from 
1641 to 1666. 

7. Munaha^St T&hir Wahid, quoted in Najib Ashraf Nadawi, Ruqqaf&t 
‘Aiamgir, pp. 276-77. 
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The excuse for invading the Deccan soon appeared, Khan-i 
Jahan Lodi, one of the foremost nobles of the Empire, allied him¬ 
self with Husain Nizam Shah and occupied the Mughal territory 
of Balaghat. On Shah Jahan’s ultimatum the Niz^ Shahl forces 
retreated, but one of their Generals, Syed Kamal, would not quit 
Bip. The Emperor now decided to go to the Deccan in person. 
He reached Shadiabad-Mandu on 9-7-1039/12th February, 1630. 
At Mandu he gave audience to a number of DalAnI amirs such 
as Yaqut Habashi, Khaldji Bhonsle, Udaya Jayar^ etc., and re¬ 
ceived the homage of Sa‘adat IQian, the Mughal Governor of 
K^ndesh. The Emperor arrived at Burhanpur on 26-7-1039/lst 
March, 1630.® Once on the gateway of the Deccan Shah Jahan 
accelerated the pace of the Mu^al armies. He sent three armies 
against what was left of the Ni^m Shahi possessions. Passing the 
line of the Painganga a part of the imperial army attacked Dharur 
which fell into Mughal hands early in 1040/1630-31.8 

No doubt overawed by the success of the Mughals against the 
Nizam Shahis who had been left with only the fort of Daulatabad, 
Muhammad ‘Adil Shah sent the Mughal Envoy ShaiWi Mu’inu’d- 
din with peshkash from Bijapur, while his brother, Shaikh 
Muhiyu’d-din reached Burhanpur with a peshkash from Haida- 
rabad. But it was reported that the ‘Adil Shahis had allied them¬ 
selves to the Nizam Shahis and had reached the banks of the 
Manjira. They were pursued by A’zam Khan right up to 
Mangaon, the home of the Nizam Shahi amir, Tanaji Doria, which 
was captured. Nusairi Khan was sent to complete the conquest 
of the Tilangana country and the jfirst citadel he captured on the 
way was Qandhar on 15-10-1039/18th May, 1630.” 


8. ‘Abdu’l ^amid Lahori, BadsMh Ndmah, 248, 240; Muhammad Swaleb 
Kambo, ‘Amal-i-^w&leh, 215. Bir, headquarters of a district in Maharashtra, 
State, 18“ 59' N,, 75“ 46' E. 

9. Lahori, I, 339. 

10. Ibid., I, 374. 

Dharur; Mahbubnagai- district, Andhra Pradesh; 18“ 45' N., 76“ 10' E. 
Qandh&r; headquarters of a taluqa in Nander district, Maharashtra State; 
18“ 53' N., 77“ 12' E. The capture of Qandhar by the Mugjhals proved to be 
a bad omen for Shah Jahan, for only a few days after this Shah Jahan’s 
beloved Empress, “the Lady of the Taj”, breathed her last on 17.11.1040/7th 
June, 1631, and Sh&h Jahan left Burhioipur with her mortal remains on 
24.9.1041/4th April, 1632, reaching Agra on 1.12.1041/9th June, 1632. 
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The days of the Nij^ain Shahl dynasty were now numbered. 
Daulatabad was captured by the Mugi^s on 19-12-1042/17th June, 
1633 and ^usain, the last of the Shahis, was sent as a 

prisoner to Gwalidr.^^ 

In the meantime considerable pressure was exercised on the 
Qutb Shahi territory in the North East. The fort of Man§urgarh 
was the last Qutb Sbahi outpost a few miles from the Orissa fron¬ 
tier, and Shah Jahan, while still at Burh^pur, ordered Baqar 
Khan, Governor of Orissa, to advance into the Andhra territory 
and capture it.^'^ The fort was strongly garrisoned by 3,000 horse 
and 12,000 foot-soldiers. The first hurdle was the extremely 
narrow pass of Chatardada, “which is so narrow that even a few 
gunmen and bowmen can defend it”. Two kos from Chatardada 
was Kherapara and four kos from there was Mansurgarh. Baqar 
Khan reached Mansurgarh on 8-5-1040/3rd December, 1630, 
evidently without encountering much opposition. Bombardment 
of the fort began, and the Qutb Shahi army was scattered even 
on the first onslaught. “Many were killed, others taken prisoner, 
while many fled to the jungle”. Baqar l^an now gave the charge 
of the fort to Mir ‘Ali Akbar and handed over the general admi¬ 
nistration to §afi-Quli.t3 

The Deccan was now hemmed in by the Mughal forces on 
all sides, and it was easy to lay real or artificial blame on the 
remaining two Deccan Sultanates. Shah Jahan left the capital 
again for the South on 18-4-1045/21st September, 1635. His pre¬ 
sence there once again produced an electrical effect. He sent two 
ultimata in the form of imperial jarmdn^, one to Muhammad ‘Adil 
Shah and the other to ‘Abdu’l-lah Qujtb Shah in which they were 
squarely reprimanded for their sins and admonished for the future. 


11. ‘AmaUi §waleh, 436, 447, 483; Lahori, I, 496. 

12. The Mansurgarh Campaign, Kamho, 396; Lahori, 1, 332. 

IS. According to Kambo, 396, Mansurgarh was a fort constructed by 
Mansur, “a slave of Qutbu’l-Mulk”. There are slight variations between 
Ltthori, I, 332, and *Amal-i $waleh, 396, e.g. with regard to the number of 
footsoldiers guarding the fort, but they are not very important. Both agree 
that resistance was meagre, which might have been on account of either flae 
pusillanimity of the garrison or the better equipment and morale of the 
invadm. 
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The jarnvdns to “ ‘Adil Kl^’’ and “Qu^bul-Mulk” respectively 
were both couched m a language meant tor just subordmaie amirs. 
Among “ ‘Adil Khan’s” sins were the occupation of the Nig^ 
Shahl territory, the umbrage MuJbammad ‘Adil Shah had given 
to Shahji and the non-payment of the peshkash. The jarmdn 
which was addressed to “Qujbu’l-Mulk” referred to the marks of 
kindness shown by the Emperor in the past; and he was warned 
that the Emperor belonging to the Sunni creed would in no case 
countenance that any Companions of the Prophet or liis successors 
should be decried and scolded in public within “Qutbu’l-Mulk’s” 
dominions. He was also told that the name of the Shah of Iran 
should not be mentioned in Friday sermons. A demand was made 
of the arrears of peshkash in the form of jewels of the finest water, 
elephants of the best breed such as Ddk Sainandar, as well as 
other presents which should be handed over to the imperial Envoy. 
In the end the jarmdn categorically stated that in case “Qutubul- 
Mulk” continued to be recalcitrant his country would be attacked 
by tlie victorious army of the Empire and it would be himself 
who would be responsible for what might happen.^^ 

In the meantime Sh^ji had proclaimed an infant scion of the 
Nizam Shahi dynasty Murtaza, King of Ahmadnagar and occupied 
a number of forts from Poona and Chakan to Balaghat but he 
could not withstand the Mughal might, and was forced to surren¬ 
der the boy in December, 1636. Moreover Muhammad ‘Add Shah 
had been sending money to the commanders of the forts at Udgir 
and Ossa surreptitiously and advising them not to surrender those 
forts to the Mughals. But the forts were occupied by the impe¬ 
rial army. On ll-8-1045/10th January, 1636, ‘Adil Shah sent an 
abject *arzddsht or petition through his Envoy Mir Abu’l-Hasan 
with costly presents, and this was reciprocated by the Emperor 
who sent his Envoy Mukarramat Khan who was received by the 
King five kos from Bijapur followed by the signing of the Deed 
of Submission on 25-12-1045/23rd May, 1636. 

The Inqiydd Ndmah or the Deed cf Submission which mark¬ 
ed the end of the independent status of Tilang-Andhra, was signed 


14. Lahori, II, 129-33. 

J. 16 
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in the same month.^® Like the Inkiy^ad Nimah of Bijapur it was 
not a treaty between two independent sovereigns at all. For, one 
of the two parties was the mund-i-maurusi or “hereditary dis¬ 
ciple,” ‘Abdu’l-lah “Qutbu’l-Mulk” and the other was “the pre; 
ceptor”, the Emperor. “Qutbul-Mulk” thereby promised on his 
behalf as well as on behalf of his progeny the following: 

(i) The names of the twelve Imams would be replaced by 
those of the four Caliphs, in Friday sermons, while the name of 
the Shah of Iran would be replaced by that of Emperor. 

(ii) Gold and silver coins would be struck according to the 
formula passed by the Emperor. 

(iii) As from the ninth regnal year, two lacs of hons would 
be sent annually to the Emperor which would now total 8 lakhs, 
provided that the price of jewels, costly presents, elephants etc. 
already sent would be accounted for. 

(iv) ‘Abdu’l-lah would consider His Majesty’s friends as his 
friends and His Majesty’s enemies as his enemies. 

(v) ‘Abdu’l-lah swore on the Qur’an in the presence of 
the imperial Envoy, ‘Abdu’l-Latif that he would abide by every 
word of the document, and if he were to stray from the right 
path then the Emperor would be justified in ordering his servants 
to conquer the kingdom. 

(vi) If “ ‘Adil lOian” were to try to conquer the Qutb 
Shahi territory ‘Abdu’l-lah would seek the help of the Emperor 
to drive him out; but if the representative of the Emperor in the 
Deccan would not forward his petition and he would be forced 
to pay indemnity to ‘Adil IGian then the amount so paid would 
be deducted from his peshkash. 

Even a cursory glance at the articles of the Deed would show 
that henceforward the Qutb Shahi State had become, as Jadu 
Nath Sarkar says, a vassal of the Emperor. ‘Abdu’l-l§h’s abject- 


15. Full text of this decisive “Deed of Submission”; Lahori, II, 177-81. 
Sarkar, History oj Aurangzeb, I, 36, is wrong when he says that the Qutb 
Shahi monarch became “a vassal of the Mughal Empire” in April, 1636. 

Udgtr; headquarters of a taluqa in Osmanabad district, MaharSahtra 
State; 18“ 24' N., 77“ 7' E. 

Ossa; headquarters of a taluqa in Osmanab5d district, Maharashtra 
State; 18“ IS' N„ 77“ 30' E. 
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ness as is evident from the very first sentence, was such that he 
divested himself of the royal title and called himself the “here¬ 
ditary disciple of the Emperor. He was no more master of his 
own mint as the coins were to be struck in the name of the Empe¬ 
ror. He had thus given up one of the great privileges of medieval 
kingship. He was willing even to change the Khutba according 
to the dictates of the Emperor thus completing the circle of sub¬ 
servience. He ceased to be the arbiter of his foreign policy, for, 
now onwards, he would consider Shah Jahan’s friends as his 
friends and Shah Jahan’s enemies as his enemies; and even when 
the ‘Adil Shahi troops were to attack his dominions he would 
have to crave the help of the Emperor’s Viceroy and drive them 
out. 


It is remarkable that the only direct pressure exercised by 
Shah Jahan on Tilang-Andhra was at its furthest comer at 
Mansurgarh. The effeteness of the State had reached such a level 
that the fear of the Mughal Empire consequent on the elimination 
of the Nizam Shahi rump, and the pressure on Bijapur were enough 
for ‘Abdu’l-lah to change the status of his dominions to a mere 
protectorate of the Empire. 

The aftermaths of the two Deeds of Submission are signi¬ 
ficant. Muhammad ‘Adil Shah had .shown some resistance, and 
now the Emperor ordered the restoration not only of the fort of 
Parenda but also of the Konkan coast including the port of Chaul 
to the ‘Adil Shahi territory. He also promised that “so long as 
‘Adil Khan remained faithful” his territory would not be touch- 
ed.”*® On the other hand the treatment meted out to ‘Abdu’l- 
lah was rather .shabby. The Mughal Envoy, ‘Abdu’l-Latif and 
the jeweller, Nihal Chand, were sent to the Qutb Shahi capital to 
assess the value of the jewels included in the v^shkash. While 
they were at the court they saw on ‘Abdu’l-lah’s finger a ring with 
a fine studded ruby, twelve rattis in weight and estimated to cost 
fifty thousand rupees. When they reported to the Emperor of the 
existence of such a valuable ornament, he ordered that the ring 
should be sent to the capital and its value be deducted from the 
Peshkash^^ 


1(1 Ltthori, IT. 204-205. The treaty is dated 3.12 1096/:9th April. 1637. 
17 Ibid., II, 209-10. Ratti equals 8 barley-corns. 
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The final treaty, ‘Ahd Namah (this time it was not a farm&n 
though the “treaty” was unilateral), was signed by Shah Jahan 
on 7-4-1046/29 August 1636 in which “Qutbu’l-Mulk” was lauded 
that he had accepted the position of “subservience and humility” to 
the Throne. His past sins were forgiven as he had introduced 
the names of the four Caliphs as well as the name of the Emperor 
in Friday sermons, had already coined gold and silver coins v^^ith 
the imperial formula, had sent the arrears of peshkash and agreed 
to pay an annual tribute of two lakh hons. The Emperor was also 
gracious to assure that as long as Qutbu’l-Mulk did not deviate 
from correct conduct the integrity of his territories would be 
guaranteed. This treaty was accompanied by the Emperor’s por¬ 
trait studded with precious stones and pearls.^* On his part 
‘Abdu’I-lah sent his own portrait studded with gold and jewels to 
the Emperor along with presents worth forty lakhs of rupees and 
a letter owning allegiance to him. It was peculiar that this letter 
filled 16 lines with the Emperor’s titles without daring once to 
name him.'* 

Shah Jahan left Daulatabad for the North on July 11, 1636; 
three days later he appointed the seventeen year old Prince 
Aurangzeb, Viceroy of the four Provinces of the Deccan.^ 

(b) From 1636 to the defection of Muhammad Sa'id in 1656. 

The two decades beginning with the Deed of Submission of 
May 1636, and ending in the defection of Muhammad Sa’id Mir 
Jumla to the Mughal camp in 1656, are dominated by that intrepid 
ArdistanI, who had created a virtual State within the Qutb Shahi 
kingdom for himself, mocked at the dwindling power of his master 


18. Ibid., n, 210-11. ‘Abdu'l-lnh acttially went to the Jami‘Masjid of 
Haidarabad to see that the change in the Khutbah was actually made; Mun- 
taJehabn’l-Lubdb, 393. 

19. ‘Abdu'l-lah’s ‘Arzdasht, ibid., 212-15. 

20. Lahori, II, 211-1.5. The four provinces coastltuting the Viceroyalty 
of the Deccan were (i) Khandesh, (ii) Berar, fiii) Daulatabad, (iv) Tilan- 
gana, which was the name given to the territory lying South of Berar from 
the line of Painganga to the Northern and North-Ea.stem frontier of the Qutb 
Shahi kingdom which .stretched up to the river Manjira to the North-West 
of Haidarabad. Sarkat, I, 43, Lahori, I, 205. 
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‘Abdul-lSh and then crossed over to *Abdul-lah*s deadly enemy, 
Prince Aurangzeb, Viceroy of the Deccan. It is necessary to re¬ 
member that the receding authority of the Qutb Shahi monarchy 
vis d vis the Mughals was finally brought to a breaking point by 
Muhammad Sa‘Id. 

With the signing of the Deed of Submission the Qutb Shahi 
kingdom lay so low that probably no campaign worth the name 
could be undertaken without the connivance of the Mughal Em¬ 
peror. We have evidence of Shah Jahan having directed the great 
campaign headed by Mir Jumla which finally eliminated the king¬ 
dom of the Karnatak, the name now given to the remnant of the 
erstwhile Empire of Vijayanagar. One of the reasons why the 
Mughals did not seem to be exercising a direct influence on the 
affairs of South India immediately after 1636 was the continuous 
change in the Viceroyalty of Mufghal Deccan after Prince Aurang- 
zeb’s “retirement” in 1644. As many as five Viceroys were suc¬ 
cessively appointed between 1644 and 1652, the longest term being 
that of Shaisfa Khan, the Emperor’s brother-in-law, who held 
charge of the Southern Provinces from 1549 to 1652. These rapid 
changes worsened the economic structure of the Provinces, and it 
is no wonder that only after the appointment of Prince Aurangzeb 
as Viceroy of the Deccan a second time in 1652, a charge which 
he kept till the War of Succession in 1658, that a spurt was made 
to revivify Mughal influence in the Deccan. 

Meanwhile ‘Abdu’l-lah was vrooing the favours of the Emperor 
not merely by giving inordinate respect to the Imperial Envoy 
and personally receiving him five miles from the capital, but also 
by continuing to write most abject letters to the Emperor These 
letters were in the form of petitions with himself as the suppliant, 
expressing sense of service ubudiyat ~ - slavery) and actually 
agreeing to pay His Majesty two thirds of the booty which was 
acquired from “the Rayal of the Karnatak”. One of these letters 
was evidently written after a partial or total conquest of the Kar¬ 
natak, for he stated therein that the Emperor had appointed certain 
functionaries to partition the Karnatak between Gdlkonda and 
Bijapur but they had treacherously allied themselves “with the 
Rayal and the zemindars of the territory”. These zemindars had, 
however, been overpowered by Mir Jumla. All this, the Sultan 
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said, only “in order to bring the matters to the notice of His Impe- 
perial Majesty.”*^ 

The Emperor’s eldest son Dar3 Sh'ikoh, nominally Governor 
of the Punjab, was always at the elbow of Shah Jahan, and was 
virtually his chief adviser even before he fell ill and the great 
struggle for succession began ending in the Battle of Samugarh 
on May ^9, 1658. We have a number of letters or rather “peti¬ 
tions” (‘Arzdasht) written by ‘Abdu’l-lah to Dara when he was 
in power at Delhi in which he called himself the murid or disciple 
of Dara, and begged him also as “a disciple in perpetuity” to use 
his good offices with the Emperor for the just apportionment of 
the booty of the Karnatak. In another letter to Dara he filled 
three pages delineating the titles of the Emperor and said that 
it was a matter of the highe.st honour that his letters had been 
read by the Emperor’s Majesty. 

Apart from the gradual subservience of the Qutb Shahl 
monarchy to the Murals as evidenced by ‘Abdul’l-lah’s letters to 
Shah Jahan and Dara Shikoh, there is another indication of the 
way the wind was blowing. The onslaught of Bijapur on what 
was left of the erstwhile Vijayanagar Empire began in 1031/1622-23 
when Kamul was conquered and annexed to the kingdom. This 
was followed some time later by the capture of Ikkerl (which, 
however, changed hands more than once), Sira and Bangalore.® 
It was not till April 1642 that ‘Abdu’l-lah ordered his army to 
march into the territory of the Raya, Venkata III.® The Golkonda 
forces were, however, not uniformly successful, and in 1645 ‘Abdu’l- 
lah issued orders for the cessation of hostilities. Shah Jahan now 
seems to have asserted his authority in the Karnatak and com¬ 
manded both ‘Abdu’l-lah and Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah to conquer and 
partition the Karnatak territory among themselves. There are also 
other instances of such an exercise of authority. Thus in an 


21. ‘Arfl’i? wa lUihad Namaj&t Sultan *Ahdu*l-lah Quth SMh, MSS., 
Anjuman Tarraqi Urdu, Karachi, No. 14; MaMtlb. 

22. Bosflttn, 273. See Further Sources, I, 337-38. 

Ikkin, Shimoga district, Mysore State, 14“ T N,, 79" 19' E. 

Slrd, Tumkur district, Mysore State; 13“ 45' N., 76“ 57' E. 

23. Venkata HI, died in October 1642, and as he had no legitimate chil¬ 
dren be was succeeded by his nephew Szlranga HI, the last scion of the 
fotirth dynasty of Vijayanagar, 
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'arzdasht to the Emperor, Prince Atirangsseb said that Mu^iammad 
Mu'min was appointed the Emperor’s personal representative in 
the Karpatak, and this greatly upset ‘Abdu’l-lah. In 1069/1658 
Aurangzeb, who had now crowned himself Emperor, sent Musjafa 
Khan and Saif Khan BIjapuri to supervise the administration of 
Gandiko^a. These tendencies show a remarkable acceleration 
in the Mughal authority in the affairs of the Karpatak and perhaps 
Aurangzeb’s ultimate intention to be the overlord of the far South 
after the elimination of the Sultanates which seemed to be in 
sight.2* 

The fuse was ignited in an unexpected comer. Muhammad 
Sa‘id Ardistani, who had joined Qutb Shahi service when he was 
already middle-aged, had risen to dizzy heights as Mir Jumla and 
Commander-in-chief of the Qutb Shahi forces in the Karnatek 
and had created a special place for himself in the economy of the 
kingdom. After the conquest of Gandlkd^a in 1650 he had made 
that great fortress the centre of his activities as well as his vast 
jagirs which extended to an area 300 miles long and about 60 miles 
broad. He kept a personal body-guard, 5,000 strong, besides the 
Qutb Shahi forces which were under his command. He had 
managed to amass prodigious wealth, and his diamonds could only 


24, Further Sources, I, 3153, quoting Macleod, De Oost-lndische Com- 
pagnie, pp, 180-190. Appointment of Muhammad Mu’min; Adah-i ‘Alamgin, 
MSS. Asafiyah, Insha-i Farsi No. 86, fol. 74 (a); Muhammad K&dm, ‘Alam- 
yir N^mah I, 440, 

There is little doubt that the campaigns in Western and Eastern 
Karnatak by Bijapur and Golkonda were undertaken at the instance of the 
Mughal Emperor. The Gan^kota Kaifiyat, translated in part by Dr. Venka- 
taramanayya in his article on “Mir Jumla’s Conquest of Karnataka from 
Telugu Soiurccs”, Dr. Ghulam Yaz^ni Commemoration Volume, pp. 221-2, 
is explicit that “Mir Jumla, a wazir of the Padshah, came to the south on 
behalf of Alamgir Padshah”. Dr. Venkataramanayya says (p. 223) that 
there is a “palpable mistake” in this statement, for Mir Jumla did not come 
on behalf of ‘Alamgir but as a “servant of ‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb Shah”. But 
one feels that while Mir Jumla was “a wazir of the Padshah,” he was acting 
under the order of the Mughal Emperor, There is a clear differentiation 
between “Padshah” and “Alamgir Padshah.” Under the Deed of Submission, 
the foreign affairs of the kingdom had come under the sway of the Mughal 
Emperor, and, as the GandSkotS Kaijiat sajrs the campaign was undertaken 
at his instance. Thfa is further corroborated by a copper-plate grant in 
which a certain incident is referred to in the time of the occupation of the 
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be weighed in maunds.^^ His influence at the Court was so great 
that Tavernier, who traded in diamonds and other precious stones, 
had to go from Masulipatam to Gondikota before going to Haida- 
rabad simply because his diamonds had to be passed by Mir Jumla 
before being shown to the King, and it was after a full fortnight’s 
stay at Gandikota that he was allowed to proceed to Haidarabad^. 
Quite naturally Mir Jumla’s great power and authority exercised 
the jealousy of the royal entourage which reacted on the haughti¬ 
ness and sense of independence on his part as well as on the part 
of his family.27 

It was a silly and very untoward episode which set the State 
ablaze. Puffed up with pride Muhammad Sa‘Id’s son Muhammad 
Amin would not be under anybody’s discipline especially when 
his father was away at Gandikota. It is related that once he dared 
to go to the Palace dead drunk and was sick while he was lying 
on the velvety tapestry of the Throne in the very sanctum of the 
Palace. Mir Jumla had already sensed the danger that lay in his 
path and had informed the Shah of Iran as well as the King of 


region by “the Nawabu of Goikonda on behalf of the Pachchayi” or the 
Emperor; A.R.E,f 1920-21, no. 10., referred to in Dr. Ghulam Yazdani Com¬ 
memoration Volume, p. 225. See n. 68 below, and ‘Abdu’l-lah’s letter to 
the Shah of Iran, MahdUb, letter 1, extracts in n. 39 below. Of course 
the Emperor at the time the campaign was initiated was Shah Jahan not 
‘Alamgir. 

25. Bernier, 17; Thevenot, 144, says that he owned 20 maunds of dia¬ 
monds. 

26. Tavernier, pp. 200-32. 

Gandikota, Cuddapah district, Andhra Pradesh; 14® 47' N., 70® 16' E. 

27. Muhammad Sa‘Id was born about 1591. Various dates are ascribed 
to his arrival in the Deccan, and range from the later period of Sultan 
Muhammad Qutb Shah’s reign (Tavernier, Ball’s edition, 165) to 1630 (Sar- 
kar, Aurangzeb, I, 193). Badlqd, 215, says that Mir Muhammad Said was 
appointed Sar^el in R.Y. 14 or 1048/1638-39. Tavernier and other European 
travellers are not very reliable regarding their historical perspective or events 
at the Court. Thus Bernier, 18, says that Muhammad Said was intimate 
with the King’s mother (IJayat Bakhshi Begam) and this was one of the 
causes of the growing estrangement between the King and himself. This is 
incomprehensible as the venerable lady was bom in 1001/1592-93 and must 
have been past 60 when the rift between Mir Jumla and the Sul^ took 
place, Muhammad Said also must have been over fifty when he was appoint¬ 
ed Commander-in-Chief of the Qutb Shihi army of the KarMtak. See Jaga- 
dish N. Sarkar, Life of Mir JumU, p. 2, n. 2, 
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Bijapur that he wanted to.seek asylum in their dominions,** but 
evidently neither of them was willing to accept him. He had 
carried on negotiations with Prince Aurangzeb who was then at 
Aurangabad, and it is reported that he had actually asked him 
to invade Gdlkon^ and make short work of the tottering king¬ 
dom.® He had informed the Prince that the Dabir or Chief 
Secretary of the kingdom was a relation of his, and undertaken 
to defray the expenses of the Mughal army marching on the capital 
to the extent of fifty thousand rupees per day.^ 

‘Abdu’l-lah summoned Mir Jumla to the Court, but as he did 
not comply with the royal command the King imprisoned Muham¬ 
mad Amin at Kovilkon^a for his insolence and confiscated his 
propertyOn his pert Shah Jahan granted a mansah of 5000 to 
Muhammad Sa'id and that of 2000 to Muhammad Amin. At the 
same time Prince Aurangzeb w'^as ordered to march on Haidara- 
bad with the avowed object of the collection of arrears of peshkash, 

Aurangzeb now sent his son Muhammad Sultan in advance, 
and ordered Hadidad lOian, Governor of Mughal Tilangana, to join 
him at Nandey with his forces. This joint army reached the 
Northern tip of Husain Sagar lake, above five miles from the centre 
of the city, on 5-4-1066/22nd January 1656. It became clear to 
*Abdu’l-lah that he could not face the Mugl^l army, and he sought 
safety in flying to the ancient capital, Golkonda, with his entou- 


28. Sarkar: Aurangzeb, 1, dilates on tliis aspect a good deal. Secret 
negotiations with Prince Aurangzeb, ibid., 221. See also ‘Inayat Kb^n: Shah- 
jahan-NamaJi, E. and D., VII, 108 ft'. The dates given here are according to 
'Inayat IShSn’s version. 

29. Gribble: History oj the Deccan, I, 173, where the translation of Mir 
Jumla's letter as given in Bernier, I, 38-39, is quoted. This is followed by 
the curious episode of Aurangzeb visiting Haidarabad dressed as an Ambas¬ 
sador with the purpose of “seizing” ‘Abdu'l-lah, and the ruse leaking out. 
There is no doubt that Aurangzeb carried on secret negotiations with Mir 
Jumla, but his coming to Haidarabad incognito is improbable and is not 
corroborated by other authorities. 

30. Bernier, p. 18. 

3L ‘Inayat ^hdn, 108, Imprisonment at Kovilkonda, Adab-i ‘Alamgiri, 
ioi. 75(a) where Aurangzeb informs Shah Jahan of Amin’s imprisonment 
in that fort. Kovilkonda, Mahbubnagar district, Andhra Pradesh, 17® 45' 
N., 77“ 47' E. 

J. 17 
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rage.®2 The King now released Muhammad Amin with some of 
the belongings of Mr Jumla, but Muhammad Sultan continued 
his march to the fort and ordered trenches to be dug and mines 
to be laid. Haidarabad was occupied the next day, but the army 
was forbidden to do any harm to the city as it was the object of 
the Prince to conciliate the people as far as possible.^ The city 
and the palaces were nevertheless pillaged. Evidently ‘Abdu’l-lah 
had lost his morale, and he now sent 200 caskets full of priceless 
gems and other presents in order to conciliate Muhammad Sultan. 
But just then Aurangzeb appeared on the scene. He came by forced 
marches from Aurangabad, having covered nearly 630 kilometres 
in just eighteen days. He reached Golkonda on 10-4-1066/28th 
January 1656, and immediately began to engage the Qutb Shah! 
defenders. 

‘Abdul-lah had no alternative left except to beg for a cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities. But the battle raged and the siege of the citadel 
was further tightened and continued for nearly seven weeks. There 
were many sorties and daily battles particularly opposite Musa 
Burj of the citadel. At one stage ‘Abdu’l-lah ordered the fighting 
to stop and sent Mir Fasih as his Envoy to the Mughal camp with 
four boxes full of jewels and elephants and horses with gold trap¬ 
pings, with the request for the grant of an interview to his vene¬ 
rable mother Hayat BaWishi Begum with Aurangzeb, but the 

32. Ibid., 111. KM/i glhan says that ‘Abdu’l-lah retired to Golkonda when 
he heard that the Prince had reached Medchal, while Sarkar, Aurangzeb, I, 
229 says that he fled to the citadel on 22nd January, 1656. 

There is a discrepancy of one year between the dates given by 
‘Inayat Shan on the one hand, and Muhammad Waris (Sh&h Jah&n N&mah) 
and Muhammad Swaleh (‘Amal-i Swaleh) on the other. The episode of t he 
invasion of Golkonda and the occupation of Haidarabad is placed by ‘Inayat 
IShan in 29 R.Y., while the other two chroniclers have placed them In 30 
R.Y. See E. and D, VII, 109, n. 1. I have kept the dates but applied them 
to 30 R.Y., i.e. 1066/1655-56. 

Medchal, town in the north-east of Haidarabad district, Andhra Pra¬ 
desh; IT* 36' N., 78* 27' K 

33. The motive; ‘Inayat !Sban, 112. The royal palace at Haidarabad 
pillaged; Aurangzeb, op.cit., 232 quoting, Adfib-i ‘Alamgiri, fol 110(a). 
According to Sarkar AurangzSb reached Golkonda on 6th February, 

but ‘Inayat SbSn is clear that he was already there on 10.4.1066/28th Janu¬ 
ary, m 
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2«quest was turned down and 6ghting restarted.^ Aurangzeb 
now ordered Mirza ‘Abdu’l-Latif to go to the with 2000 

horses and bring Muhammad Sa‘id to the Mu^al camp. 

And now an event took place resulting in a diplomatic vic¬ 
tory for Aurangzeb. Evidently the Emperor Shah Jahan lured 
by ‘Abdul-lah’s petitions to himself and to his favourite son DaiS 
Shikdh, was perhaps feeling for him in his utter helplessness. He 
now sent his brother-in-law Sha’ista Khan with a robe of honour 
and a rank of 7,000 for Muhammad Sultan as well as a jarmdn 
to ‘Abdu’l-lah granting him a free pardon. But like the diplomat 
that he was, Aurangzeb simply suppressed the farrmn.^ Not 
knowing what had happened, ‘Abdu’l-lah now sent his eldest son- 
in-law, Nij^mu’d-din Ahmad, who was the right-hand man of the 
King, “with jewels, elephants and horses”, and with an offer of 
the marriage of the King’s second daughter to Prince Muhammad 
SuljSn. The Prince now persuaded his father to grant an inter¬ 
view to Hayat Bal^shi Begum, who was brought to Sha’ista Iran’s 
camp on 22-5-1066/8th March 1656.“ She was treated well and 
had the audience of Aurangzeb the next day. When she came 
face to face with the Viceroy, she begged pardon for her son’s 
misdeeds and also requested the Prince to be considerate to him. 
Aurangzeb made it plain that an armistice could only be granted 
if she offered one crore of rupees on ‘Abdu’l-lah’s behalf. On 
further entreaties on the part of the Queen, Aurangzeb agreed that 
the amount might be paid in three instalments, and further re¬ 
duced his demand by two lakhs of honsP Consequent on this 
agreement the imperial army evacuated the trenches opposite 
Gdlkomja on 19-5-1066/5th March, 1656. On 19-6-1066/4th April, 
1656 took place the marriage of Prince Muhammad Sultan to 
‘Abdu’l-lah’s daughter, and it was decided that ‘Abdul’l-lah on his 

34. Kh&fl la&ti, 397. 

35. 'InBLyat 115. 

36. Thus "Iniyat 116. This was another insult to the royal house 

of Golkonda that the venerable queen should be brought merely to Sha’ista 
:^)3n’s camp in the first instance. 

37. QSbil IShSn, Adih-i ^Atamgln, Salar Jung Library, Adab Nat^r 
Farsi, No. 132. This valuable manuscript has been quoted profusely by Najib 
AshridF Nadawl in his excellent (though partisan) book, Rugqa'Si-i-'Alamgir. 

A'zamgarh, n.d. The manuscript ccmtains 39 letters from Aurangzeb 
to “Qujjbu’l-Mulk,” 
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death would be succeeded by his Mughal son-in-law. l^e Princess 
brou^t with her gems and other valuables worth ten lakhs as a 
present from her father, while it was agreed that the dowry of the 
bride should be two and a half lakhs of hons as well as the fort of 
Ramgir and the adjoining district. It was only now that the im¬ 
perial farman pardoning ‘Abdu’l-lah for his misdeeds, which 
Aurangzeb had received on 9-5-1066/24th February 1656, was 
handed over to ‘Abdu’l-lah.^ 

In the meantime Muhammad Sa'id had arrived near the capi¬ 
tal and pitched his camp four kos from Husain Sagar somewhere 
near the modern Bolaram. On the 18th of March he received the 
imoerial jarmmt and robe of honour sent to him by Prince Aurang¬ 
zeb from his camp. The Prince was already expecting him, and 
had sent Maloji Nusairi Khan and Shamsu’d-dln to him. He now 
proceeded to meet the Viceroy of the Deccan “accompanied by 
his array, consisting of 6000 cavalry, 15,000 infantry, 150 elephants 
and an excellent park of artillery together with his goods, cash, 
material, furniture, gold, embroidered weapons, diamonds, rubies 
and other acquisitions.”^ With this defection of Muhammad 

38. Full text in GirdharQal Ahqar’s TanfcK-i Zojarah., p. 31. See also 
Tavernier, p. 137 and Manned, I, 235. The bride was given the title of 
PAdshSJi BlhX after her marriage; see Grant Duff, History of the Marathas, I 
209. Date and detail in ‘In&yat K^n, 117. Khdfi Iflhdn, 400, says that the 
amount of the dowry was 14 lakhs of rupees. The title, “Padshah Bibl” 
did not prove to be auspicious to the Princess, as her husband was im¬ 
prisoned for life by his father for siding with Shuja* in 1660 during the 
War of Succession; he died in prison in 1087/1677. It was rather unbecom¬ 
ing that after having transferred Ramgir as a part of the Princess’s dowry 
‘Abdu’l-lah wanted it back in his petitions to Dara Shikoh, who was still 
in power; see, for instance letter to Dara, ‘Ara’iz, letter No. 5, fol. 14(b). 
Evidently he could not budge from Aurangzeb’s orders when he was on 
the spot, but surreptitiously approached Dara against Aurangzeb’s verdict. 

‘Abdul-] ah’s “misdeeds” are enumerated by KhdfX Khfin, p. 401. 
Apart from Mar Jumla’s affair he was squarely blamed for helping “‘Adil 
Kban” of Bijapur when his capital was invested by imperial forces, and for 
according asylum to Shivaji after his escape, \inder the delusion that 
he would hand over the forts conquered from “ ‘Adil UbSn” and “Nijamu’l- 
Mulk” to ‘Abdu’l-lah. This is how ‘Adil Shah and Ni;^ Shah are named 
in the Mughal chronicles. 

39. Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, Mir JumU, p. 80. There is a graphte 
description of the complicity of Muhammad Sa‘id with AurangzSb in the 
paffietic letter ‘Abdu’l-lah wrote to Shah ‘Abbas II of Iran (1841-88) imme- 
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Sa*!d, who was no more Mir Jumla but Mu^azzam Khan, a Mughal 
mansahdar of 6000, a page of his life as well as that of the history 
of Golkonda — Haidarabad had been turned." 


diately after the "treaty” between himself and the Mughals It is the first 
iWter in Mafcdftb, op.cit. It is a long letter describing the stages which led 
to the annihilation of the freedom of the Qutb Shahi State by the Mughals. 
The letter begins with the religious ties (of Shi'ism) which bound Iran 
and the Qutb Shahi dynasty. It then continues; 

"When Mxxhammad Sa'id’s son was imprisoned for his imprudence, 
Sultan KJiurram (Shah Jahan) set aside all previous treaties and under¬ 
standings and sent 30,000 horse under Prince Aurangzeb to the Deccan in 
order to ‘liberate’ Mir Jumla and his family. While Aurangzeb marched 
from the North (sic.,) Muhammad Sa'Id, who was in league with him, 
marched from the Kamatak with 6000 horse and 70,000 foot soldiers. It so 
happened that just then the units of my army wore distributed in different 
parts of the State, the two (invading) armies joined hands in the vicinity 
of the city of Haidarabad where mv army could not be counted to more 
than four or five thousand horse There was thus no alternative except to 
shut myself up in the fort of Muhammadnagar also called Golkonda. 
Aurangzeb’s army was conseouently able to occupy Haidarabad which had 
not experienced foreign rule for 170 years. Tlie battles which ensued lasted 
more than three months. The fort wa.s besieged and the defenders hard 
pressed while there was absolutely no hope of any external help. Money 
to the tune of thousands, lakhs and crores, jewels, gold and silver utensils, 
highly valuable china, nriceless manuscripts collected for generations, 
v;hich could not be carried to the Port, have bern looted. It was only after 
a tribute of 20 lakhs of hovs had been paid that I w'as relieved. Sultan 
Aurangzeb left Golkonda accompanied by Muhhammad Said with all the 
money, jewellery, diamonds, rubies and all the rest of the moveables which 
he had acauired through sheer embezzlement and treachery... 

In the end I beg your Imperial Majesty to open a front at Onndhar 
against the Mughals who had conciuered the Karnatak with the Imlp of 
the traitor. Mir Jumla Muhammad Said, and played havoc on the city of 
Haidarabad.” 

The whole letter is pathetically worded and ‘Abdul-lah’s tone is 
apologetic right through. There are some inaccuracies, such as the state¬ 
ment about the advance of the joint forces of Prince Aurangzeb and Muham¬ 
mad Said on Golkonda, but they have been made in order to enhance 
Muhammad Said’s guilt. Two important points are worth noting, namely 
(i) that the KamStak was conquered at the instance of Aurangzeb; (ii) that 
‘Abdul-lSh instigated Shfih ‘Abbas II to open a second front at Qandhar. 

40. Mofcdttb, op.cit., p. 81. Muhammad Said left Haidarabad on April 
16, and when he and his son reached Indur (present Nizamabad) Muham¬ 
mad Beg handed over to him Shah Jahan’s farman conferring on him the 
Mu|y|tal title of Mu'azsam 
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(c) From 1656 to *Ahdu‘1rlah*s death in 1672 

The period covered by the last sixteen years of ^Abdul-Uh’s 
reign was full of revolutionary changes all over the country. The 
illness of Shah Jahan leading to the complete control of DSra 
Shikdh on the administration of the State to the extent of poison¬ 
ing the Emperor’s ears against Aurangzeb, caused a turmoil in the 
Empire. Aurangzeb left Aurangabad on February 5, 1658, along 
with his youngest brother Murid, defeated Jaswant Singh at 
Dharmatpur or Dharmat near Ujjain, inflicted a decisive defeat 
on his elder brother Dara-Shikoh at Samugarh on June 8, 1658 
and assumed the reins of Government on July 31. He confined his 
aged father to a part of the Agra fort. He defeated his second 
brother Shuja at Khaiwa near Banaras on January 14, 1659 and 
Dari at Deorai near Aimer on March 24, 1659, while his youngest 
brother Murad was held in the Gwalior fort. It was after the 
battle of Deorai that Aurangzeb formally crowned himself Empe¬ 
ror on June 5, 1650. Dara was executed in September, Shuia liad 
to fly to Arakan where he was murdered by the local ruler in 
1661 and Murad was done to death the next year.^^ 

In the Western hinterland another revolution was being 
wrought, and that was the rise of the Marathas under Shivaii. It 
is not necessary to detail here the slow but sure rise of this dip¬ 
lomat and strategist from his first clash with the Mughals on the 
occasion of their invasion of Biiapur in 1657 right up to his acces¬ 
sion as Maharaja Shivaji Chatrapati in 1674. His murder of Afzal 
Khan in 1659, his mutilation of the Mughal Governor Sha’ista 
Khan in 1663, his two sacks of Surat in 1664 and 1680, the treaty 
of Purandhar and his submission to Raja Jai Singh in 1665, his 
summons to and escape from Agra, from where he returned home 


41. We have a number of interesting letters from Aurangzib to his falher 
as well as his brothers written before and during the War of Succession, and 
while Shah Jahan was confined in a comer of Agra Fort. They throw a 
flood of light on the inner politics of the period. They are included mainly 
in AdSb~i ^Alamgiri, Asafiyah MSS. India, 87. The have been utilised 
profusely by Najib Ashraf Nadawi in Muqaddama Ruqqa'at-i *Alamglr, pp. 
334-406, and those covering the period ending in the War of Succession, 
partly copied in Ruqqa'&i-l ‘Alamqir, Vol. I. There are also a number of 
letters fneJude<!l in general chronicles a$ weU as in some other coUectioDI 
which have been so utilised. 
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t^ia the Quj^b Sha}^ temtory in 1666 and his recognition as Bi|a 
by the Emperor are well-known. But the continued stniggle with 
the intrepid Maratha, coupled with campaigns in other parts of 
the farflung Empire, left little time for Aurangzeb to turn to Qu^b 
Shahi territory immediately. 

When Muhammad Sa‘id crossed over to the Mu^al camp the 
t[uestion of the ownership of the vast Kangat^ territory came im¬ 
mediately to the fore. The cession of the Ramgir (or Aramgfr) 
district, between the Painganga and the Godavari, to tlie Mughals 
“as a part of the dowry of ‘Abdu’l-lah’s daughter” provided a short¬ 
cut between Mughal Tilangana and the Karnatak, and the ques¬ 
tion of the ownership of Mir Jumla’s conquests more or i'«ss hing¬ 
ed on the xiossession of this district. While ‘Abdu’l-lah claimed 
that the Karna^ak had been conquered by Muhammad Sa'id, then 
the Mir Jumla of the kingdom, Aurangzeb averred that Muham¬ 
mad Sa‘id was now a nobleman of the Mughal Empire entitled 
Mu‘az^m IGian, and as such Aurangzeb claimed the territory as 
a part of the Empire. But in spite of the offer of a peshkash 
of five lakh hons as well as other manoeuvring on the part of the 
Sulj^, Shah Jahan was perhaps prevailed upon by Dara to dec¬ 
lare Karnatak to be a jdgir of the Empire and confer it on Muham¬ 
mad Sa‘Id. Mughal armies under Mufiammad Hashim and 
Krishna Hao actually marched into the territory and occupied it, 
barring the great fortresses of Siddhout and Gan(lik6ta which 
were occupied by ‘Abdu’l-lah’s army.^ 

The continued preoccupations of Aurangzeb were too varied 
for him to attempt a hnal blow on the Qu.tb Shahi State. More¬ 
over there was a clash of the policies of Aurangzeb and Mu‘a;^am 
Khan regarding the priority of invasion. Aurangzeb wanted to 
eliminate Golkonda first, while Mu'ag:?am iUiin would begin by 
attacking Bijapur. Evidently Muhammad Sa'id had the ear of 
the Emperor ShMi Jahan and he actually persuaded him not 
merely not to molest Gdlkon^a for the present but actually to 

42. Adllh-i ‘Alamgtri, letters 56(b), 59(b) etc., referred to in Sarkar, 
History of Aurangzih, I, 246 ft. 

Siddhout or Siddhavotam, headqtiarters of a taluq in the Cuddapah 
district, Andhra Pradesh; 14“ 29' N., 78“ 59' E. 

fee die part the Mughals in in itinting the Kamatak campaign 

see n. 24 above. 
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allow ‘Abdu’l-feh to reoccupy Udayagiri^ on the pretext that the 
territory never belonged to Midiiammad Sa^id. Aurangzeb there¬ 
upon appointed a one-man commission to enquire into the a£Eair 
and when the commission reported that Udayagiri had been a 
part of the territory conquered by Muhammad Sa‘id he ordered 
that the town in dispute should be restored to Mul^ammad Sa'id’s 
officers and only a Qut.b Shahi Qirahdar should remain at 
Udayagiri^ 

‘Abdul-l^'s strength lay in the continued authority wielded 
by Diara at the Mughal Court. As long as Aurangzeb had not 
crushed his authority at Samugarh and at Deorai he had a lever 
with which he could attempt to turn Shah Jahan’s policy in his 
favour. We have a series of his “petitions” addressed to Dara 
in which he flattered him as the heir to the imperial throne and 
called himself as “the disciple who reveres (“worships”) his 
murshid (spiritual guide), the Emperor”, he also considered it 
“a matter of high honour” that his letters should reach the Empe¬ 
ror’s presence at all and said that the peshkash which “this ser¬ 
vant has sent to His Majesty is as utterly humble as the gift of 
a mere ant to the Presence of the Abode of Solomon himself”. 
In another letter to Dara he requested that (1) The Province of 
the Karnatak which had been acquired after spending lakhs and 
crores should be restored to him; (2) that the fort of Ramgir, 
which had been his property by right of inheritance, should be 
given back to him; and (3) that the amount of peshkash which 
had been paid into the imperial treasury should be set off against 
the total demand, and he should be allowed to pay it by instal¬ 
ments. In one of the few dated letters to Dara, written in 
Shavjwal 1065/July-August, 1655, ‘Abdu’l-lfih thanked him for 
the presents and the robe of honour which a messenger had 
brought from the Prince, and requested that everything which 
might mar the good relations between the two States should be 
removed. In another letter *Abdu’l-lah said that he offered 


43> Ibid., 89 (b); Sarkar I, 245-6. Vdayagitl (not Udgir, as in Jagadish 
Narayan Sarkar, Mir Jumla, 106) in the Nellore district, Andhra Prade^; 
14“ 52' N., 79“ IV E. 

44. Adah, letters, fol., 160 a-b, S9b-90b etc. utilised in Mir Jumla, op.ctt., 
t>. 107. 
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humble duties in the path oi service and obedience to His Majesty 
“the Refuge of the Khilafat”, the Smperor.^ 

There are three interestmg letters from *Abdul-lidi to Prince 
Aurangzeb which show that the Sultan had been alerted by the 
march of Aurangzeb northwards and had begun to think of the 
possibihty of his success. The first letter significantly expressed 
satisfaction at the confinement of Muhammad Sa‘id at Daulatabad, 
which occurred in December 1657. Evidently Aurangzeb took 
care to inform ‘Abdu’l-lah of this, and the Sultan said that it “is 
impossible to thank your Imperial Highness for the service done 
to me“. In the same vem of flattery ‘Abdu’l-lah showed his “deep 
concern” at the news that Aurangzeb was leaving the Deccan tor 
the North. The letters ended with the complaint that the impe¬ 
rial officials were not paying heed to the Prince’s orders the pesh~ 
hash should be levied in mstalments and stated that he was send¬ 
ing Mir Fagihu’d-din to represent the true facts of the case. In 
the second letter he “humbly” entreated the Prince to return to 
the Deccan. The third letter was evidently written after the 
battle of Samugarh and before the assumption of the royal dig¬ 
nity by Aurangzeb. He was addressed with almost royal titles 
but only as Padshahzada Muhammad Aurangzeb. ‘Abdu’l-lah 
realised that all along he was backing the wrong horse, and now 
he offered his “humble thanks to God in words which are beyond 
the power of the tongue to translate”, for the success which the 
Prince had attained.^ 

45. Makdtlh, op.cit., fols, 9(a)-27(a). The humility of ‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb 
Shah uis-A-vis Dara Shikoh could not be more pronounced than m these 
letters. The petition for the restoration of Ram^ and the Kamatak was 
obviously a counter-move to Aurangzeb’s action in the Deccan, as it was his 
pressure which made ‘Abdu’l-lah cede the important district of Ramgir as 
a marriage portion of his daughter, and it was iVuiangzeb’s pressure again 
which led to the virtual annexation of the Karpatak to the Mughal Empire, 
these letters show the double dealing on the part of ‘Abdu’l-lah as well as 
his lack of foresight. When the change at the imperial capital suddmily 
came after Samugarh he had to cross over to Aurangzeb’s side with great 
loss to his self-respect and independence. 

AAmgtf or Ardmgir, Manthani taluqS, Karbnnagar district, Andhra 
Pradesh 18“ 47' N., 79“ 30' E. 

46. MamA, 0 |».cit, S3(b), 36(b), 39(b). It was characteristic of 'Abdu*!- 
lah to have rolled over completely with nonchalance. In the case of the 
Mughal campaign against Bijapur 1 have followed the dates as given in 

i. 18 
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The Btjapur campaign of 1657 and the initial success whli^ 
was attamed was to a large extent Muhammad Sa‘ld's work» 
though it had the cooperation of Prince Aurangzeb as well. The 
reason for the aggression given by the imperialists was the thin 
veneer of the supposed question of the parentage of ‘Ali *Adil 
Shah II who had succeeded his father Muhammad *Adil Shah 
on 4th November 1656. Muliammad Sa‘id reached Aurangabad on 
18th January 1657, the strong-hold of Bidar was occupied on the 
31st of March, Kalyani on the 29th of July, while Muhammad 
Sa‘id’s recall to Delhi put an abrupt stop to the whole campaign. 
This was the second time within eighteen months that Aurang- 
zeb’s ambitions were nipped in the bud, and he now realised that 
he must proceed up North to try his luck at the gamble for power. 
‘Abdu’l-lah Qujtb Shah was much too weak and prostrate after the 
events of previous years even to hint at helping his brother-in-law 
of Bijapur in his fight for independence. 

Aurangzeb was safely on the throne as Emperor ‘Alamgir in 
1658. His preoccupations with Shivaji came to an end for the 
time bemg with the Treaty of Pur^dhar which was signed in 
June 1665. By a stroke of diplomacy. Raja Jai Singh, the Mughal 
Commander-in-Chief had drafted the treaty in such a way that 
Shivaji, who had so long been fighting the Mughals in alliance 
with Bijapur, now became an ally of the Murals, and at their 
instance began to harass and annex the Konkan forts. It is signi¬ 
ficant that in a secret letter to Aurang25eb Jai Singh writes that 
it would be “highly expedient to show imperial favours to Qutb 
Shah now, and to induce him to give up the idea of joining the 
Bijapuris.”*'^ Jai Singh started from Purandhar on 19th Novem¬ 
ber, 1665 and the first contact with the Biljapuris was made on 
25th December. In four days’ time Jai Singh was within twelve 
miles of Bijapur. It was probably now that *Abdu’l-lah Qujb 
Shah began to feel strong enough to help his brother-in-law, and 
the rumour that the Qutb Shahi army was approaching Bijapur 
to help the ‘Adil Shahi army must have taken Jai Singh aback.^ 


Basatln, 365; they are at variance with Sarkar: History of Aurangzib, HI 
262, 276, and with Mir 12 by a few days. 

47. Jai Singh to Aurangzeb, end of August 1665, Haft Anjwman, 72 (a) 
(Quieted in Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, IV, 106. 

48. Sarkar, op.eit., 114. 


/ 
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The rumour hardened into facts, and we have a letter hrom 
‘Abdu*l-lfth to 'All ‘Adil ShSh whidi was sent tihrough the Prime 
Minister BIjapur, ‘Abdu’l-Muhammad, in which he said that it 
had come to his notice that the “Raja of bad temperament” 
(“R5ja-i bad-riwaj”) had taken up arms against Bijapur and the 
two States had been joined by treaties in a bond of unity and 
common purpose in such a way that they coalesced into each 
other as if they were one body. “So I wish to send a posse of 
cavalry and infantry under one of our officers in whom I have 
the greatest confidence so that the enemy may be driven out of 
the Deccan”. In reply to his letter ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah assured 
‘Abdu’l-lah that his army was equal to the task of driving the 
enemy out and no help was really needed. But as ‘Abdu’l-lah 
wished to send his troops he was most welcome to do so. He 
thereupon sent 12,000 cavalry and 40,000 infantry under Neknam 
Kh^, “who was known for his foresight, his bravery and his 
strategy” to Bijapur”.^® The two armies moved to surround Jai 
Singh in a pincer movement. In a series of engagements the 
Mughals were certainly victorious on the field but could not crush 
the ‘Adil Shahl-Qutb Shahi armies. There was practically no 
major fighting and the Mughal army retreated to Dharur and 
thence to Aurangabad where it arrived on 20th November, 1666. 
In spite of protracted fighting the Mughals had to agree to status 
quo ante, and the Qutb Shahi forces were ordered home ^ 

(iii) Bijapur 

This episode naturally leads us to the relationship between 
‘Abdu’l-llih Qutb Sbah and his contemporary rulers of Bijapur, 
Muhammad ‘Adil Shah and ‘Ali ‘Adil Sh§h II. Ever since the 
reign of Ibrahim Qutb Shah there had been a series of marriage 
alliances between the ‘Adil Shabls and the Qutb Shahis, Ibrahim 
‘Adil Shah II had married Muhammad-Quli Qutb Shah’s sister 
Thfind Bibl, who came to be known as Malika-i Jahan. This 
dynastic union was further cemented by the marriage of Muham¬ 
mad ‘Adil Shah to ‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb Shah’s sister Kbadija Sultana 


4t. BtuMn, pp, 412-13, Muntakhahu^ULuMh, E and D, VII, 278, gives 
tha fiumher of Qutb Shlihl forces as 6,000 horse and 25,000 footsoldiers, 

50. ‘Akimgtmftma, 1019. 
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wliidi was cdabrated with great eclat in February, 1633.*^ These 
im tons were not merely manages de convenance but w^, in a 
way, natural, as both were the only remnants of the five Bahmani 
Succession States and both were the bulwarks of the Shl‘ah persu¬ 
asion after the elimination of Ahmadnagar. There was again a 
lateral relationship between the ancestors of the two dynasties, 
as Chand Bibi, Queen of ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah I, was the direct descen¬ 
dant of Qara Yusuf’s son, Jahan ShSh, while the Qu1;b Shahls 
traced their descent from his other son, Mirza Sikandar. 

But there was a pull in another direction as well. The expan¬ 
sionist tendencies of the Succession States after the disruption of 
Bahmani Deccan had left a tradition of frontier clashes which 
proved to be their bane and persisted right through their history 
except during short periods when they were endangered by strong 
external pressures. The League of the Four Sultans, the appeals 
of Chand Bibi and Malik ‘Ambar and the alliance of Bijapur and 
Golkonda at the time of grave peril were exceptions rather than 
the rule. This attitude of temporary understanding is well des¬ 
cribed by FaizT SarhindT who observes as early as the reign of 


51. 

ties: 


The following table would show the relationship of the two dynas- 

Ibrahlm Qutb Shah 
(1550-80) 

_ I 


I 

Muhanunad-Qull 
Qutb Sh&h 
(1580-3611) 


Muhammad Amin 


I 

Chand Bib! 
(Malika-i Jahan) 

= Ibrihim ‘Adil Shih H. 
(1580-1627) 


Muhammad Qutb Shah 
(1611-26) 

I 


I 


‘Abdu’l-lih Qutb Shlh 
(1626-72) 

= Princess of BIjapw 


IQiadlia SultSna 
(Hajia Bare ^ihiba) 

= Muhammad ‘Adil Shfih 
(1627-56) 

I 

‘AH ‘Adil Shih tt. 
(1656-72) 

See flondtm, 191, 362; ffadtqS, 133 ff,, Lahori, I, 356; MorellOidl, IW#- 
fions of Golkon^, p. 10. 
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Akbor that the settled rule among dakhni States was that a 
foreign army entered their country they united their forces and 
fought, notwithstanding their dissensions and quarrels they had 
among themselves."*® 

The Mughals perceived this spring-like attitude especially 
when both the States were in their downward trend, and success¬ 
fully put an end to their autonomy simultaneously, so that neither 
of them should be able to help the other in any effective manner. 
Even the demands for peshkash were made simultaneously. When 
Shah Jahan sent an ultimatum to Muhammad ‘Adil Shah in the 
beginning of 1631 he mentioned that his overlordship extended 
both to the territories of Bijapur and Grolkonda and it was neces¬ 
sary that both should coin money in his name and have his name 
mentioned in the Friday sermons.®^ After the elimination of the 
Nizam Shahi dynasty, which had close relationship with the *Adil 
Shahis, the latter were the natural butt of the Mughab. After 
some struggle, however, Muhammad ‘Adil Shah was forced to 
accept the hegemony of the Emperor and agree to 40 lakhs as 
peshkash.^ But the final curtain was drawn in 1637. While both 
Muhammad ‘Adil Shah and ‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb Shah were blamed 
for not submitting their peshkash it is significant that ‘Abdu’l-lah 
was further charged with "having broken the bonds of servitude 
and to have prepared the way for an alliance with ‘Adil iy>an’’, 
who had in his turn made common cause with Shahji the seques¬ 
trator of the Nizam Shahi territory. The two imperial farmdns 
which were virtually an ultimatum were sent simultaneously, 
through Mukarramat lOian to Bijapur and ‘Abdu’l-Latif to Gol- 
konda.** It is again significant that both the Kings of Bijapur 
and Golkonda had to travel more than five miles from their 
capitals to meet imperial Envoys, and both the Kings w^ere re¬ 
warded by Shah Jahan’s bejewelled portraits. In both cases the 
word Jnqtydd or "Submission” was used and the unilateral treaties 
or iarmans, that of 6th May 1936, with "Adil Khan” and that of 
AprU-May 1636 with "Qutbu’l-Mulk” were more or less identical 
in their purport. But what is interesting from the point of view 

52. Fai^ Sarhtndl: Akhamdmah, E. and D., VI, 131. 

53. Baa&dn, 

54. Lahori, 1, 411. 

55. *Amal^i $wdlely, XL, 148-50; LahoH, II, 126-27. 
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xd CrdHcoia^A-Bljaimr rektians k Hidt while “*Adil KhSn** was 
p ampe red as the strongest ruler (duniydMr) of the Deccan and 
the chief potentate of the region”, he was ordered not to send 
anything in money or in kind C‘naqd-o jins”) to “QutbuTi-Mulk”. 
On the other hand a wave of suspicion was created in the mind 
of *Abdu’I-Iih Qu.tb Shah who was made to say in the Ta*ahhud 
Ndmah or “Deed of Agreement” of April-May, 1936 that “if *Adil 
lOian tries to conquer my country, I would request you to come 
and help me”, and in case the Emperor or his Viceroy by-passed 
his entreaty and he was made to pay to “ ‘Adil IQian”, then an 
amount equal to such a pasnnent would be deducted from his 
peshkash.^ 

On the first such contacts came with the invasion of the 
Karnatak by the armies of ‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb Shah and Muham¬ 
mad *Adil Shah. The scions of the great dynasty which once 
ruled Vijayanagar, Venkata III and his successor Sriranga III, 
were fast losing ground and their small kingdom was being sv^al- 
lowed up slowly but surely by their vassals as well as their 
enemies.®^ It was therefore only natural that both Bijapur and 
Grolkonda-Haidarabad should try and fill in the vacuum. The 
first to step in was Bijapur, and it was at the instance of one of the 
warring local chiefs, the ruler of Tarikere, that Muhammad ‘Adil 
Shah sent an army under Randaula Khan who captured Ikkeri 
with the help of Kenge Hanuma in December 1637. Sira followed, 
where he appointed ShahjT as the Governor of the district, and 
Bangalore and many other forts were taken the next year.^® 

56. The negotiations as well as the iarmSns and “agreements" are inter- 
snersed in LahoH, II, 130-204. These are all Deeds of Submission and D^eds 
of Promises following what are really farmans or orders issued bv Shah 
Jahan leaving no loopholes for any discussion. What is significant is that 
there was no possibility of the two Sultanates joining hands in any venture 
except at the instance of and with the consent of the Emperor. 

57. Venkata HI, 1630-42, Sriranga HI, 1642-1681 Neither Venkata nor 
^Iranga ruled their small States effectively upto the end Venkata HI, 
“retired to the mountainous tracts in the Chittoor district, where he soioum- 
ed in a helpless condition for some time and died on 10 October, A.D 1642", 
while as to Sriranga, “though he continued to rule probably till A.D. 1681, 
the information pertaining to the last years of his rule is meagre, and no 
definite conclusions are possible in the present state of our knowledge" — 
.Further Sources, T, 347 and 369 respectively. 

58. Purser Sources, I, 343; Bas&fin, 345-46. 

Bangalore: now chief town of the Mysore State; 12* 58' M., 38' S. 
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These sweeping movements of the BIJapur army, which made 
short work of resistance in the Kan^^k, were not to the liking 
of ‘Ahdu’l'l&h Qu;th Sh^. In 1542 the Golkonda army marched 
along the East coast and subdued a number of eoastal towns right 
upto Puhciit and Armagon. But it was not till Muhammad 
Sa‘id Mir Jumla was commissioned by the King to march into 
the interior of the Kar^t^k that an effective advance was made 
and far reaching results were accomplished.^ The diplomacy and 
progress of Mir Jumla were so defimte and the clash so imminent 
that Muhammad ^Adil Shah and 'Abdu’l-lah Qu^b Shah had to 
make an agreement (“ ‘Ahd iVamah”) m Safar 1056/March-April, 
1646 to the effect that “the territory, spoils of war, goods, jewels 
and cash of Sri Ranga Rayal were to be amicably divided between 
Bijapur and Golkonda in the proportion of 2:1”. This agreement 
was regarded as of supreme importance and was the subject of a 
considerable amount of communication between *Abdu’l-lah and 
Shah Jahan.®® The immediate effect of the agreement was the 
siege of Vellore in April 1649 by the combined Qu^b Shahi and 
‘Adil Shahi armies and the promise of the Rayal to pay a large 
war indemnity. But this unity almost immediately led to discord 
between the two as the whole indemnity to the tune of fifty lakh 
hons and a large number of elephants was taken over by the 
Bijapuris.®* 


59. The word “Kamatalc” as used for the country of Mir Jumla’s advance 
southwards is a misnomer as, for the most part, it covered the southern 
part of the present Andhra Pradesh and the n<atliein part of the region 
where Tamil was spoken. The reason why the name Kamitak was given 
to the region was purely historical. Originally Kannada was spoken in a 
large part of the old Vijayanagar Empire, but after the fall of the capital 
in 1565 the Eknpire gradually receded into the Telugu and the Tamil regions. 
Still the name “Kamatak” stuck to the receding kingdom, even when it had 
to forgo practically all the territory where Kannada was spoken. 

For Mir Jumla's campaigns see below. 

60. The *Ahd Ndmah; Jagadish Narayan Sarkar: Mir JumlS, pp. 15-16; 
app. A, p. 298. The date is derived from Golconda Letters, 5 (a)-7 (a) where 
a reference to Shah Jahan’s shtkdr near Kabul is read along with Lahorif 
H, 500-1 and 509 mentioning that Sl^ Jaium left Lahore for Kabul on 
182.1056/26th March, 1646. 

61. Mir JumlBL, op.cit., 17, referring to Zuhuri’s MutMmmadnima, M^. 
Kapurthaia State Library, 276-85, which, Jagadi^ Sarkar says, is “indis- 
P«isable for Mir JumlS’s campaigns in the Kamatek.” 
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The rift seemed to be permanent, and as the representatives 
of the two Sulfates overshadowed the authority ot the local 
Nayaks, the latter were also divided into two warring groups. 
The Nayak of 'ianjore “threw himself at the mercy of XViir Jumfa", 
and the Nayak of Jinji “also solicited his protection.” On the 
other hand Tirumala, the Nayak of Madura, who did not see eye 
to eye with the Nayak ot Tanjore, appealed to Muhammad ‘Adil 
Shah for help. It was in 1647-48 that ‘Add Sh^ sent Mugaffaru’d- 
din KMn MuJhammad to enter the Qutb Sh^i territory and raze 
the border forts to the ground.®^ ‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb Shah imme¬ 
diately appealed to the Emperor to intervene. In a series of des¬ 
patches to his Envoy at the Mughal Court, ‘Abdu’g-Samad Dabi- 
ru’l-Mulk, the Stdj^ complained to Shah Jahan that whde no 
attention was paid to the agreement by Bijapur, “even the terri¬ 
tory which was Gdlkon^a’s share” had been taken over by the 
Bijapuris. In a despatch to Mir Fa§ihu’d-din, who had apparently 
succeeded ‘Abdu’s-Samad at the Imperial Court the Sulian asked 
him to approach Shah Jahan that a farmdn be issued under which 
both “‘A^lat Panah” (meaning ‘Add Shah) and himself should 
be bound by the agreement and the territories pertaining to Tan¬ 
jore and Jinji be partitioned accordingly. He also wanted the 
Emperor to appoint two officers, one accredited to Golkon^a and 
the other to Bijapur, to settle matters. He further expressed his 
willingness to modify the agreement, if necessary, in such a way 
that ‘Add Shah might be allowed to keep all the moveable spoils 
of war while the territory taken from the Rayal and his confede¬ 
rates might be divided equally between Bijapur and GolkDn^a.®^ 

‘AbduT-lah also sent a number o£ despatches to bis Envoy 
at Bijapur, |^ji Nagira, in which he commanded him*to ^ee 
Muhammad ‘Add Shah as well as the Queen of Bijapur, his sister, 


62. Mtr Jumld, 18, relying upon' MtfJiamrrtadnama, 362-79; Goleonda 
Letters, S(a)-7(a), 25 (a)-(b), 151(b)-153 (9). 

63. Makatib, op.cit,, 73(b), 74(b). For the history of Jinji especially 
its conquest by Bijapur see Srinivasachari, History of Gingee and its Rulers, 
lSS-182, which is a lucid accoimt of the operations among the Nayaks of the 
various parts of the Vijayanagar rump. See Bas&tin, 317-321, 328; also Vrid- 
dhagirisan; The Ndyaks of Tanjore, 330 ft. 

Jinji, headquarters of a taiuqa, South Arcot distrid^ Madras Pro¬ 
vince, 12“ 15' N., 79“ 25' E. 
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and r em i n d them that the high policy of the two kingdoms was 
based on their mutual regard for each other, and it was incum¬ 
bent that thfy should hold mutual consultations and keep each 
other informed of any matter which might affect the welfare of 
either. One of the despatches asked ^ji Nagira to bring it to the 
notice of the King of Bijapur how greatly hurt ‘Abdu’l-lah was 
by the occupation of certain parganas near Gandikota and Gutti 
by the Bijapuri forces. In another letter he again asked the envoy 
to seek special audience of His Majesty “and my revered sister” 
and impress upon them that there should be no question of any 
“duality” in the matters pertaining to Karnatak.” “I undertake 
to inform His Majesty (Muhammad ‘Adil Shah) of every action 
I take in the matter, and in the same way I expect reciprocity on 
the part of His Majesty as weU”.*^ 

But this peaceful—or weak-kneed—^policy of ‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb 
Shah could not prevent war with Bijapur. Muhammad Adil 
Shah must have been rather puffed up by the grant of the title 
of Padshah by Shah Jahan in 1061/1651, an honour which was 
unique on the part of Delhi as no other southern potentate—not 
even the Sultan of Bijapur—^had so far been recognized as King 
by the Delhi rulers.®® The capture of Gandikota by Mir Jumla 
on 24-8-1652 was a thorn on the side of ‘Adil Shah, who complain¬ 
ed to Shah Jahan that ‘Abdul-lah Qutb Shah’s army had captur¬ 
ed Gan'^ko^ “without the knowledge of the Emperor.” On the 
other hand ‘Abdu’l-lah tried to clear his conduct by instructing 
his Envoy at Delhi that Gandikota was within his sphere and the 
King of Bijapur should have no objection to its capture whatso¬ 
ever. He also instructed his Envoy at Bijapur to impress on the 
King the wrong that Siddi Kaiban had done him by unlawfully 
^ attacking the territories of Gandikdta and Gutti and he should be 
properly warned not to commit such encroachments in future.®® 

' 64. MaUtlb, 75(b), 76(a). 

' 65. Baa&tm, Z4&. 

86. Mir JumlA, 27-26; Makatib, 73(a), 75(b). The date of the capture 
d QandSkotfi as mentioned by Tavernier is disputed and discussed in Mir 
hm1&. Appendix B. It had been agreed before 3-ll-l058/dth Novem))er, 
1648 (the date on which the Bijapur Commander, Musj^ 13^ died) that 
ihould be kept in occupation of JinjI while Mir Jumla should keep 
hold c<n Gandlk5|i; Bas&tin, 327. 
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Both GdlkoiQ^a Bijapur forces were in war anray, aa4 
a was only to be expected. of Bilapur 

besieged the stronghold of Gutti but soon abandoned it to pursue 
Mir Jumla at Gandikota itself which he had made the centre of 
his government. It fell to Raja Ghorpade of Mudhol to dislodge 
Mir Jumla from Gandikota, and to make him sue for peace. After 
fairly lon|g pourparlers it was agreed that he should pay an 
indemnity of two lakh and fifty thousand hons, while on the other 
hand Gandikota and Kokkanur were to be returned to Mir 
Jumla. The terms were agreed to by Muhammad ‘Adil Shah 
in January-February 1652.®^ The sum total of the treaty was 
that the flag of ‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb Sh^ was again flying on the 
ramparts of Gandikota, and except for a loss of some prestige 
Mir Jumla’s diplomacy had won the day. 

Muliammad ‘Adil Shah was succeeded to the throne of Bija- 
pur by his nineteen year old son ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah II, on 26-1-1067/ 
4th September, 1656. He had to encounter many difficulties 
during his reign of sixteen years. The title of Padshah granted 
to his father by the Emperor did not prove auspicious to the 
Mu^al-Bijapur relations and the war which followed proved to 
be a cementing force between ‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb Shah and his 
nephew ‘Ali; Adil Shah II, leading to the withdrawal of the 
Mughal forces. ‘Ali died less than four months after ‘AbduT-l5h 
Qutb Shah’s death on 21st April 1672. 

Progress of Qutb SMhi arms in Eastern Karnatak 

We have dealt with the intervention of the Murals in the 
affairs of Golkonda and Bijapur as well as the conflict between 
these two kingdoms consequent on the penetration of Gdlko:i^da 


67. Mir Jumla, 30-31, based on Muhammadndma, 406-15, and Foster: 
English Factories in India, IX, 99, 111. Baji Rao Ghorpade of Mudhol was 
a scion of the Ghorpade family who had cordial relations with the Bah- 
manls and after them with the *Adil Shahls. See Apte: Mudhol Sansthanchya 
Gkdrpade Gharanchya Itihds; for their relations with the ‘Adil Shahls, see 
specially ch. 4, pp. 93-164. The Persian ‘Adil Shahi farman in favour ol 
Beji Rao Ghorpade is reproduced in extenso on p. 37 of the appendix, fol¬ 
lowed by its Marathi and English translations. See also Sherw^: MahmUd 
Crdtodn the Great Bahmant Wazir, Appendix V, pp. 242-44. Kokkmiiir$ 
in the Raidiftr district, Mysore State, 15“ 27' N., 70“ E. 
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exploit of Goikonda in the time of ‘Abdu’l-lah Qujpb ShSh from 
political pressures, specially when the Deed of Submission of 
June 1637 on the part of ‘Abdu'l-lah and its prototype five weeks 
earlier on the part of *Adil Shah had made both the Qutb Shah! 
and the ‘Adil Shah! monarch subservient to the fiat of the Mughal 
Emperor. We have it from the Dutch sources that the Emperor 
actually “commanded the Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda to con¬ 
quer and partition the Karnatak between themselves.”®* It is pos¬ 
sible that the Mughals foresaw the final elimination of the two 
kingdoms and the subsequent annexation of the country south erf 
the Tungabhadra by themselves.®* 

The period of the advance of the Qutb Shahi forces into Eastern 
Karpatak was practically covered by the reign of Venkata in who 
was proclaimed Raya at Vellore in 1635, and his successor Sri- 
ranga Til about whom practically nothing is known after 1658 
when his capital, Chandragiri, passed into Qutb Shahi hands."^® It 
was in 1052/1642 that ‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb Shah commissioned Mir 
Mufiammad Sa‘id Ardistani to advance into the Karnatak as 
perhaps a counter-move to the advance of the ‘Adil Shahi army 
which had penetrated into largo parts of the Western Karnatak. 
Muhammad Sa'id had proved his loyalty to the Throne time and 
again. He had filled the post of Sarkhel with distinction since 
1048^1638-9 and impressed the Sultan with his qualities of head 
and heart. The King summoned him and granted him robes of 
honour, while orders were passed to the officers of several batta- 


68. Macleod: De Oast-Indische Campaigne, (ii) pp. 180-90, x-eferred to 
in Further Sources, I, 353. See also n 24 above. 

69. Bernier has some interesting observations regarding the reasons why 
Golkonda was spared for such a long time According to him the reasons 
were: (1) The Mughals were busy elsewhere; (2) they preferred to pene¬ 
trate the Deccan step by step; (3) the Kings of Golkonda were wise enough 
to help the Kings of Bijapur secretly against the Mtighals. Bernier also 
avers that there was no fortress between Daulatabad and Golkonda which 
Was strong enough to resist the Mughals. Bernier: Travels in the Mog\tl 
Empire, Oxford, 1914, p. 192, 

70. Further Sources, I, 368, where the rest of Sriranga’s life history is 
traced to 1681, but it is stated that “information pertaining to the last years 
of his rule is meagre”. 
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lions and ocnnpanies to join him in his great woziL *Ali RasS 
sarhshkar of KondavIdu-Murta^Snagar) the head of the Royal 
GuaidSi G^I 'Ali Baig, the head of the Maz&tha cavalry, DfidSljl 
Kantia, *Alam Khan Pa'^ian, Naikwarls like Asir Rao who had 
shown his mettle in previous reigns, Venkata Reddy, *Alau*l-Mulk, 
Shuja‘u’l-Mulk and others with numeroiis cavalry and artUlery 
were commanded to proceed to the front. Orders were further 
issued that articles of food for soldiers, followers and steed should 
be procured mainly from Masulipatam, Kondapalli and Kondavldu, 
and “should be paid for according to the price current in the 
market”, while the vendors were required to accompany the army. 
In order to expedite and organise the work at the front, a regular 
postal system was established between the camp and the capital by 
means of dak chowkis and arrangements were made to send daily 
news from the army headquarters to the capital by means of fast 
messengers and pigeons.’'^ 

The army thus collected consisted of 40,000 foot soldiers and 
4,000 horsemen. It was concentrated at Murtaranagar-Kon lavidu, 
the headquarters of the Province adjacent to Eastern Karnatak.” 
From Kon^avl'^u it took the straight road South, and by forced 
marches, evidently without any opposition, it reached Nellore on 
the third day. Nellore is situated in a vast plain stretching North 
and South and was protected by a large fort with strong circum- 


71. Date of Muhammad Sa'Id’s appointment as Sarl^el; Hadiqa, 190. 
The superiority of foot-carriers of official mail through ddk chowJns is thus 
described by Tavernier (Travels tn India, Calcutta, 224): “As a matter of 
fact foot messengers are faster than horsemen, for, at the end of every 
two leagues, when the runner reaches the stage hut he throws his letters 
in the hut, but they are immediately picked up and carried by another fast 
runner to the next stage.” Padiqd, 295-302. 

72. Strength of the Qutb Shahi army, Macleod, op.cif., (ii) 167, 177. 
English Factories, 1642-45, pp. 44-5. For the capture of Nellore see Nadiqd, 
302-3. 

Nellore: headquarters of a district in Andhra Pradesh; 140* 27' N., 80* 

2' E 

Konddpallt; Vijayawada taluqa, Krishna district, Andhra Pradesh. 16* 
37' N., 80* 33' E. 

Kondavtdu; Narasaraopet taluqa, Guntur district, Andhra Pradesh, 16* 16' 
N., 80* 16' E 

Masulipatam; headquarters of the Krishna district, Andhra Pradesh; 16* 
9' N., 81* 12' E. 
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valkttion and battleixmts. tCliere were a number of sorties by 
the garrison but they were all repulsed and the fort occupied. 
The next strong fort on the way South was pamlur or Dandaluru, 
which was so strong and so well guarded that Mubainmad Said had 
to write to the capital for a large body of mine-layers. On their 
arrival trenches were dug and fired on 20-1-1052/llth April, 1642 
and the fort was occupied. Venkata now gathered together a 
large force consisting of his own army as well as Velugdti Timma, 
Damerla Venkata of Madraspatnam and Poonamalle and other 
local chiefs. But the allies were defeated on 1.2.1052/^lst April, 
1642 and Miihammad Said was able to occupy the large Srlharl- 
kota island and a number of other forts. Highly strung by the 
shock of this defeat, Venkata fled ‘to the mountain tracts in the 
Chittoor district” where he died on 10th October, 1642.” 

<^azi *Ali Baig was acting Commander of the Quj^b Shahi 
forces in the absence of Muhammad Sa'id who had gone to the 
capital to pay homage to the King. ‘Abdu’l-lah was anxious to 
strengthen Ghazi‘Ali Baig's hands and he now sent other picked 
officers to help him such as Syed Muzaffar (who was destined to 
play an important part in Qutb Shahi politics) Shah Ghazanfar 
]^an, son-in-law of Randaula l^an, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bijapur army, and others.” 

After the rains had subsided, the Qutb Shahi army left Nellore 
and proceeded to the fort of Nakbat, the defending garrison of 
which left the fort in the middle of the night leaving it to be 
occupied by the invaders.” Three days later the army reached 
RSpur. It was brought to the notice of the royal army that 
“Sangrezraj” who was one of the most powerful rayas of the 
locality, was bringing ten or twelve thousand horse and a very 
large number of foot soldiers to defend Rapur.” As the fort was 


73. J^adlqS,, 303-4. Further Sources, 1, 347, referring to Macleod, op.cit., 
176-67, and English Factories, 1642-5, pp. 44-5. Dumrulu or DundalnrH, 
perhaps Gandaluru, Ti&jampet taluqa, Cuddapah district; 14” 16' N., 79*7' E. 
SMharikota, island lying lengdi-wise astride the Pulicat lake, Nellore dis¬ 
trict, Andhra Pradesh. 

74. Ifadiq&, 306. 

75. Tbid. Nakbat, perhaps Nagulapad, in Atmakur taluqa, Cuddapah dis¬ 
trict. 

78. Bdtnpur, no doubt Rftpfir, headquarters of a taluqa, Nellore district; 
14* 12' N., 79” 36' E. 
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in tlxi <!entre of a large forest and it was risky to dep^d on suck 
a vkst jungle, it was decided to construct' two sonall forts from 
which attacks might be made. It is recorded that the foundation 
stone of these forts was laid by the Commander himself and it was 
he who struck the first tree with his hatchet which led to the 
clearing of the forest around. It is worth noting that we come 
across the names of Venkata Reddy, his brother Timma Reddy 
and Rawalji Kantia as officers who were placed in charge along 
with Khairat Khan and Syed Muhammad Mazendrani. The great 
fort at Rapur was entered on 19.10.1052 '31st December, 1642. The 
next large fort, Kullur, was reached five days later (24,10.1052/ 
5th January, 1643). There seems to have been a considerable 
struggle and the fort was not occupied before the end of Shaww^l 
1052/January, 1643.'^^ 

Moving further North, thus completing three quarters of the 
circle with its apex at Nellore, the army reached the great redoubt 
of Udayagiri which had changed hands a number of times previous¬ 
ly.'*^® There was only one entrance to the fort, which was cons¬ 
tructed on an eminence of the Velikonda range. There was a 
chasm five hundred yards wide and a few thousand yards in depth 
which precluded any attempt to scale the fort. It so happened 
that Sriranga III the R^yal, who had come to the tottering throne 
on 29th October, 1642, was facing an internal crisis by the rebellion 
of Damarla Venkata of KalahastI and of Krishnapna of Jinji. It 
was, however, not an easy matter to capture the fort. It appears 
that Muhammad Sa'id somehow won over the Raya’s Commander, 
Mallaiya, who pointed to him a secret passage to the great fort. 
The Qutb Shahi army took immediate advantage of the pointer 
and captured the fort without any resistance. The news was 
whisked to the capital which it reached on 10.4.10,53/IRth June, 
1643. The Sultan was so pleased with the Commander’s success 
that he presented him with robes of honour and made him Mir 
Jumla, a title with which he is generally known in history.^9 


77. Jladlqd, .^07-10. Kulur or Kuluru, in the Atmakur laluqa, Nellore 
district; 16° 29' N., 79° 22' E. 

78. Udayagin, wrongly named “Udgli^’ in Hadlqd, 314-16. 

79. It is this title by wbicb Mubammad Sa'id is generally known In 
tlw ki^ry ot India. The title is generic and pertains to the highiart 
administrahve office in the land, and there Itave been many othem who bore 
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Mir Junta’s victory naturally led to the occupation of 
Siddhout*® But it was not without further struggle that he could 
keep his hold on UdayagirL Srlranga was able to excite the 
jealousy of the Sultan of Bijapur and obtain from him in June 
1643 considerable help in the shape of 6,000 horse and 20,000 foot 
soldiers. With this array he “marched against Udayagiri, and 
dislodged the Golkonda forces from the fort” in January 1644.*^ 
But Sriranga had only a breathing time, for early in 1645 Mir 
Jumla again attacked the citadel, and the Raya’s General Chin> 
nana, whom he had sent as the head of an army of 50,000 to oppose 
him, quietly surrendered it to the Qutb Shahi Commander.82 

This second capture of Udayagiri naturally led Mir Jumla 
onwards, and he was able to annex a number of fortresses in the 
Cuddapah district such as Kalitur, Duvvuru, Chennuru, Badvel, 
Porumamilla and Kamlapuram, while the Matli Chief, Kumara 
Ananta II who was the overlord of the territory where these 
towns were situated, had to pay a considerable amount of money 
by way of tribute.® From Udayagiri the road was clear to the 


this title; but Muhammad Su'id may be called Mir Jumla par cTcellencp. 
The fallacy has permeated South Indian History to tlic extent that the learn¬ 
ed author of the Life of Mir Jumla, has given him this title before he ever 
come to the Deccan (Ch. I) and continues it even after he had left 
Qutb Shahi service (Ch. IV ff). Of course he was not “Mir Jumla” before 
this conquest of Udayagiri in June 1643 and ceased to hold that office on his 
crossing over to the Mughal camp in March 1655 when he was granted the 
title of Mu'a^^am Kban. 

80. English Factories, VIII, 24-6; Hague Transcripts, Series 1, referred to 
in Mir Jumla, 15; Yazclani Commemoration Volume, op.cit., p. 224, where the 
conquest of Siddhout is described as in the Kaifiyat of Cittavelli, jLR. 22, 
pp. 223-26. 

81. Madeod, op.cit., ii, pp, 180; English Factories, 1642-5, pp. 115-116, re¬ 
ferred to in Further Sources, 351. 

82. Madeod, op. cif., 394, 400; English Factories 1646-50, pp. 25-6, referred 
to in Further Sources, p. 857. 

83. Duvvuru, in Prodattur taluqa, Cuddapah district; 14“ 50' N., 78“ 39’ E. 
Chennuru, in the Cuddapah taluqa; 14“ 34' N., 78“ 48' E. Badvel, head¬ 
quarters of a taluqa. Cuddapah district; 14“ 45' N,, 79“ 4' E. Porumamilla, 
in the Badvd taluqa; 15“ 1' N., 78“ 40' E. KamalSpuram, headquarters 
of a taluqa, Cuddapah district 14* 36' N., 78" 40' E. 

FurtHer Sources, 1, 3S1, telets Mir 3um\a‘s progress in the Cuddapah 
district to document No. 240 in Vol, in, but the actual description happens 
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in the dentre oi a large forest and it was risky to depend on such 
a vast jungle, it was decided to construct two small forts from 
which attacks might be made. It is recorded that the foundation 
stone of these forts was laid by the Commander himself and it was 
he who struck the first tree with his hatchet which led to the 
clearing of the forest around. It is worth noting that we come 
across the names of Venkata Reddy, his brother Timma Reddy 
and Rawalji Kantia as officers who were placed in charge along 
with l^airat !1^5n and Syed Muhammad Mazendrani. The great 
fort at Rapur was entered on 19.10.1052 '31st December, 1642. The 
next large fort, Kullur, was reached five days later (24.10.1052/ 
5th January, 1643). There seems to have been a considerable 
struggle and the fort was not occupied before the end of ShawwM 
1052/January, 1643.” 

Moving further North, thus completing three quarters of the 
circle with its apex at Nellore, the army reached the great redoubt 
of Udayagiri which had changed hands a number of times previous¬ 
ly.™ There was only one entrance to the fort, which was cons¬ 
tructed on an eminence of the Velikonda range. There was a 
chasm five hundred yards wide and a few thousand yards in depth 
which precluded any attempt to scale the fort. It so happened 
that Sriranga III the Rayal, who had come to the tottering throne 
on 29th October, 1642, was facing an internal crisis by the rebellion 
of Damarla Venkata of Kalahasti and of Krishnapoa of Jinji. It 
was, however, not an easy matter to capture the fort. It appears 
that Muhammad Sa‘Id somehow won over the Raya’s Commander, 
Mallaiya, who pointed to him a secret passage to the great forf. 
The Qutb Shabi army took immediate advantage of the pointer 
and captured the fort without any resistance. The new.s was 
whisked to the capital which it reached on 10.4.1053 ^ISth June, 
1643. The Sultan was so pleased with the Commander’s success 
that he presented him with robes of honour and made him Mir 
Jumla, a title with which he is generally known in history.™ 


77. JFfadiqfl, 307-10. Kulur or Kuluru, in the Atmakur taluqa, Nellora 
district; 16» 29' N., 79” 22' E. 

78. Udayagin, wrongly named *'Vdgxr" in Hadiqd, 314-16. 

79. It is this title by which Muhammad Sa‘id is generally known in 
the history of South India. The title is generic and pertains to the highest 
admini&trative office in the land, and there have been many others who bore 
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liiCbr Jumli’s victory zxaturally led to the occupation of 
Siddhout.®® But it was not without further struggle that he coiild 
keep his hold on UdayagirL Sriranga was able to excite the 
jealousy of the SulJ^ of Bijapur and obtain from him in June 
1643 considerable help in the shape of 6,000 horse and 20,000 foot 
soldiers. With this array he ^‘marched against Udayagiri, and 
dislodged the Golkonda forces from the fort” in January 1644.®^ 
But Sriranga had only a breathing time, for early in 1645 Mir 
Jumla again attacked the citadel, and the Raya’s General Chin- 
nana, whom he had sent as the head of an army of 50,000 to oppose 
him, quietly surrendered it to the Qutb Shahi Commander.®* 

This second capture of Udayagiri naturally led Mir Jumla 
onwards, and he was able to annex a number of fortresses in the 
Cuddapah district such as Kalitur, Duvvuru, Chennuru, Badvel, 
Porumamilla and Kamlapuram, while the Matli Chief, Kiunara 
Ananta II who was the overlord of the territory where these 
towns were situated, had to pay a considerable amount of money 
by way of tribute.®* From Udayagiri the road was clear to the 


this title; but Muhammad Sa'id may l>e called Mir Jumla por excellpncfi. 
The fallacy has permeated South Indian History to the extent that the learn¬ 
ed author of the Lt/e of Mir Jumla has given him this title before he ever 
came to the Deccan (Ch. I) and continues it even after he had left 
Qutb Shahi service (Ch. IV ff). Of course he was not “Mir Jumla” before 
this conquest of Udayagiri in June 1643 and ceased to hold that office on his 
crossing over to the Mughal camp in March 1655 when he was granted the 
title of Mu‘az;(am KJian. 

80. English Factories, VIII, 24-6; Hague Transcripts, Scries 1, referred to 
in Mir Juml&, 15; Yazddnl Commemoration Volume, op.eit, p. 224, where the 
conquest of Siddhout is described as in the Kaifiyat of Cittavelli, LJl. 22, 
pp. 223-26. 

81. Macleod, op.eit, ii, pp. 180; English Factories, 1642-5, pp. 115-116, re¬ 
ferred to in Further Sources, 351. 

82. Macleod, op. cit, 394, 400; English Factories 1646-50, pp. 25-6, referred 
to in Further Sources, p. 357. 

83. Duvvuru, in Prodattur taiuqa, Cuddapah district; 14® 50' N., 78* 39' E. 
Chennuru, in the Cuddapah taiuqa; 14® 34' N., 78® 48' E. Badvel, head¬ 
quarters of a taiuqa, Cuddapah district; 14® 45' N., 79® 4' E. Porumamilla, 
in the Badvfel taiuqa; 15° 1' N., 78® 40' E, Kamaldpuram, headquarters 
of a taiuqa, Cuddapah district 14” 36' N., 78° 40' E, 

Further Sources, I, 357, refers Mir Jumla’s progress in the Cuddapah 
district to document No. 240 in Vol. HI, but the actual description happens 
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South by the East coast. Mir Jumla circled the English factory 
at Fort St. George and occupied Tirupati and Chandragirl. He 
had to negotiate with the officers of the Dutch factory at PulLcat^ 
and the town was occupied on 11th December, 1646. He hnaiiy 
captured San Thome, South of Madras and Chingleput ‘‘which 
in strength and impregnability was equal to the seventh heaven”.®^ 
San Thome and Chingleput were the farthest points reached by 
the Qutb Shahis, for although there was little obstruction on the 
part of the Raya or his feudatories, the Bijapuris barred the way, 
and as we have already seen, this led to the partition of the 
iCarnatak country. In the end Gandikota and Kokkanur were 
occupied by Mir Jumla, who made the former the chief town of 
his considerable conquests. 

The period from the defection of Mir Jumla to 1662, when we 
first meet his astute successor Ri^ Quli Beg, entitled Neknam 

to be in document No. 241 on p. 303, namely the Kaifiyat of Cittaveli, L R. 22, 
pp. 223-26. 

The Chiefs of Matli, now a small village on the Mandavi river in the 
Rayachofi taluqa, Cuddapah district (14” 6' N., 78” 48' E.), exercised con¬ 
siderable power and assumed the title of Raja or Raju about the middle of 
the 17th century. They extended their authority over the three taluqas of 
Badvel, Siddhout and PoUampet. The Chief who had to bow before Mir 
Jumla was Kumara Ananta. The Matlis now onwards became the feudato¬ 
ries of GoUconda and after the fall of the Sul'^nate they enjoyed the same 
status under the Mughals. See Brackenbury: Cuddapah District Gazetteer, 
1915, pp. 38, 39. See also Venka^amanayya: History of Cuddapah District, 
(t 3 rpescript) pp. 142-45; Further Sources, I, 357 Venka^ramanayya: “Mir 
Jumla’s conquest of Karnataka”, Yazddni Commemoratkm Volume, p. 224, 
where the Kaifiyat of Chittiveli is translated nearly in extenso. The relations 
of Mir Jumla with Madras and Fort St. George are described in detail by 
Srinivasachari in his History of Madras, pp. 53-55. 

84. Mir Jumla, 16, 17, based on Thevenot, 102; Epigraphia Camatica, VI, 
Introduction 24; English Factories, 1646-50, 70; Goleonda Letters, 150 (b)— 
151 (b), 69 (b)-70(a). 

Tirupati; Chittoor district, Andhra Pradesh; 13“ 38' N., 79” 24' E. 

Chandragiri; headquarters of a taluqa, Chittoor district, Andhra Pra¬ 
desh; 13“ 35' N., 79“ 24' E. 

P&licat, Chingleput district, Madras State; 13” 25' N., 80“ 21' E. 

San Thome or St. Thomas* Mount, about 3 miles, South of Fort St. George, 
Madras, now a suburb of Madras city; 13“ N., 80“ 14' E. 

Chingleput, headquarters of a district, Madras Province, 12“ 41' N., 80* 1’ E. 

For the farthest limits of the Qutb Shahl dominions in general and its 
southern boimdaries in particular see Sherwani; “Reign of ‘Abdul-lah 
Shah, Economic Aspects, II,” J.I.H., December 1964, map opposite p. 6M. 
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Khan, was taken up by an attempt to make Kar^Stak an appanage 
of the Mu^al Empire by Aurangzeb. But his pre-occupations at 
Delhi and the shifting of Muhammad Sa‘id’s interests first to the 
North and then to Bihar and Bengal, made the Kanjalak a far cry, 
Sa‘id had left Tupaki Krishnappa of Jinji*® and Bala 
Eao as his representatives in the Karnatak, and they soon came 
into conflict with the assertive Dutch and English factories at 
Masulipatam and Madras. But with the decline of Mughal 
influence in the kingdom ‘Abdu’l-lah tried to regain his authority 
in the region, and in 1662 appointed Neknmn Khan, Governor 
of the Karnatak.®^ The English factors at Masulipatam were still 
greatly concerned with the question of Mir Jumla’s junk which 
had been captured by the English and renamed St. George or the 
Great George. The English were so much perturbed at Neknam 
IGian’s “harsh demands” that they now wished to square the dis¬ 
putes with Muhammad Sa'id’s representatives. On 24th May, 1661 
the Agent at Madras wrote to MasuHpa^m that “the Nabob’s 
junk should be satisfied to him or to his factors at Masulipatam 
and the ship handed over to his representatives”.*^ 


85. The name has evidently been distoited to “Tappa Tap” in Chamber's 
letter dated 24-5-1661; Evglish Factories, 1661-4, p. 40. 

86. Neknam KMn’s original name was Riza-Quli Beg. His father, 
Bahman, was in the service of Shah ‘Abbas Safawl but he got into ihe Shah's 
displeasure and was executed in 1004/1595-6. Rira-QuH wended his way 
secretly to India and took service with the Mughal commander Mahabat 

On Mahabat IJMn’s death in 1045/1535-6 Riza-Quli came to Haida- 
rabad and was appointed on the stall of Muliammad Sa'Id Mir Jumla. He was 
constantly working with him till his defection in 1066/1656. Rim-QuII there¬ 
upon retired. On seeing that the Kaniatak was slipping from the Qutb 
Shahi grasp, those in authority advised the Sul^n that it would be better 
to entrust the reconquest of the country to Riza-Quli as he knew all about 
the region. He was thereupon made the Commander-in-Chief in that region 
and given full powers of appointment and dismissal by the King, Later, 
when he had brought the Chiefs and Zamindars under the aegis of the 
Qutb Shahi sceptre the King bestowed on him the title of Neknam 
He was a man of benevolent disposition and opened out his purse strings 
to help the indigent and the needy. He also patronised the learned, the 
savants and the poets~‘Ali b. Taifur Bustaml; IlO'daiqu’s- Salatin, MSS 
Salar Jtmg, Tldrtlkh Farsi, 213, fob, 201(b)—204(b), 

87. Engl^h Factories, 1661-4, p. 40. The controversy about the customs 

has been fully discussed in Sheiwani, “Reign of ‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb Shah, 
Economic Aspects, I”, August, 1964, pp. 464-7, 

J. 20 
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We have a series of letters from the English Agent at JVtadfas 
to his Chief at Masulipatam which clearly show the tussle which 
was going on between Neknam Khan and the Ekiglish over the 
question of customs as well as the demand for the stationing of 
the Qujtb Shahi officers and troops at Madras. Neknimi lU^n 
had his camp at Tiruvaljur, about 25 miles West of Madras, and 
from there he exercised pressure on the English. He had already 
demonstrated his mettle by laying siege to San Thome which seems 
to have slipped away from the Qutb Shahi grip, and by forcing 
the Portuguese garrison into surrender in May, 1662. The 
English were, in a way, hemmed in by Neknam Khan from the 
South as well as from the West. They had coveted this “neglect¬ 
ed east coast town” to the extent that they would not have minded 
exchanging it for Bombay, but their hopes were now shattered.*^ 

The star of the English seemed to be on the wane right along 
the Golkc^da coast. The Qutb Shahi Governor of Masulipatam 
is reported to have come to Petapoli and occupied a garden be¬ 
longing to the English Company. When Salusbury, the EngUsh 
Agent, protested to the Governor “he bade him be silent”.®® The 
pressure from “the new Nabob” was so great that Winter wrote 
on 7th January, 1664 that he was nervous as he had come within 
five miles from Madras.®® However he had the hardihood to de¬ 
tain two elephants belonging to “the Nabob”, but on receiving 
a “sharp letter” from him he had to return them forthwith. The 
English were afraid that Neknam Khan would stop provisions 
from reaching Fort St. George and make the English accept their 
demands.®^ 

While the English were not prepared to make an offensive 
and defensive alliance with ‘Abdu’l-lah Qujb Shah as it was their 
desire “not to be engaged in any act of hostility”, they had to 
approach Neknam Khan to protect Fort St. George. There is a 
letter from the Company to the Agent and Council of Madras 
dated 18th December, 1665 that, lest the fort should be attacked 

88. Tiruvallnr, Chingleput district, Madras Province; 13® 9' N., 79® 57' E. 
See Srinivasachari, History of Madras, 58; English Factories, 1661-4, p. 147, 

89. Winter’s letter to Oxendon at Siirat, dated 2.4.1663; English Factories, 
1661-4, p. 147. 

90. Ibid., p. 368. 

91. English Factories, 1665-7, p. 118. 
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by the Dutdh, Prendi or others, “we desire you to engage the king 
of Golkon^, his Nabob or any other of the natives that have 
the power near the fort to assist you in the preservation thereof’.*^ 
Nckn§m Khan had actually to protect the fort against the Portu¬ 
guese by means of a “siege” which lasted from 19th June 1666 to 
8th July 1666.®3 Following the same policy, the King issued a 
fanmn forbidding the Dutch to show any hostility to the English 
“on pain of our displeasure”, and when some Dutch ships threa¬ 
tened an English ship her captain averred that he was “under 
the protection of the King of Golconda” The auhority of the 
King had increased to such an extent that according to another 
farmdn the Dutch were forbidden to meddle in any of English 
shipping on the whole of the coast from Manikpattan to the coast 
of Gingerlee beyond St. Thome”.®^ 

In spite of these good turns on the part of the Qutb Shahi 
authorities the English at Madras remained adamant regarding 
their share of customs, and Foxcraft, who was the first to be ap¬ 
pointed Governor of Madras by the Company, was still refusing 
to accept the terms offered by Neknam IGian. He had Ihereford 
to blockade Madras again in 1670, this time to enforce the demands 
of the Golkonda administration on the English. The blockade 
lasted a month.^ The dispute finally came to an end when Lan- 
ghome assumed the Governorship of Madras, Neknam Khan was 
able to issue a “Cowle” (Qaul) dated 23rd February, 1672 under 
which it was stipulated that the Qutb Shahi Governor would be 
entitled to only half the customs of the town of Chennapatam, 
including the arrears which were paid forthwith, while the town 
of Madraspatem was to remain with the English in perpetuity.®^ 

This was the last important act of Neknam Khan as the Qutb 
Shahi Governor of the Kamatak. He had turned the scales in 

92. Ibid., 109, 239-41. 

93. Ibid.. 234. 

94. Ibid.. 242-43. 

95. Manikpattan, on the southern tip of Lake Chilka in Orissa. 

96. Srinivasachari, op.rft., 66. 

97. Document in Love, Vestiges of old Madras I, 344-45. 

*‘Chennapatam or Siirangapattanam was the town growing up round 

the fort, while the older and the already existing village of Madraspatnam 
was a separate but annroximately contiguous, village to the north.” — Sri¬ 
nivasachari, op.cit., p. 41. 
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favour of ‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb ShSh in a miraculous way and ex¬ 
tricated Qutb Shah! authority from the quagmire in which it had 
fallen after Muhammad Sa‘id’s treason. He died almost at his 
desk on 10-l-1082/19th March, 1672 a little over three weeks 
before the Sulj^’s death. His mortal remains were taken to 
Gdlkonda with great pomp and buried in the royal necropolis on 
a platform outside the mausoleum of Ibrahim Qutb Shah and al¬ 
most facing the tomb of Muhammad Amin, father of SuljSn 
Muhammad Qutb Shah.®® 

98, Neknam Khan’s grave is distinguished by his tombstone on which 
is inscribed the Sultan's farman in toto. The farman is dated 12.6.1084, i,e., 
the second year of Abu’l-Hasan’s reign, and is virtually the grant of the 
village of Mangalwaram, renamed Hasanabad, for the upkeep of the tomb 
and distribution of alms for the repose of the soul of the deceased. It is 
also unique as the posthumous titles of “Ghufran PanMi” and “Magbfirat 
Panab” were accorded to him, an honour which is usually bestowed on a 
deceased monarch. The inscription on the tombstone is copied verbatim and 
translated into English in S.A.A. Bilgrami’s Landmarks of the Deccan pp. 
176-78, The date of his death, 10.12.1082, is inscribed on the tombstone and 
corresponds to 29th March 1672, not “12th May 1672 (1083)” as in A. M. 
Siddiqui’s History of Golcunda, p. 181; Neknam Khan died a little over three 
weeks before, not after, ‘Abdu’l-lah’s death. 


Appendix 

MILITARY ORGANISATION 

The picture of the military organization in the time of 
‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb Shah i.s far more clear than that under his 
grandfather Ibrahim, although the Telugu kaifiyats, the Ta*rij 
Husain Nizam Shah and other documents give us a fairly clear 
view of the great battle fought on 23rd January, 1565 at Banihatti 
South of the Krishna, 32 miles South of Talikota.^ In ‘Abdu’l-lah’s 
reign we have the testimony not only of the European travellers 
who had their friends in the army especially its artillery establish- 
menis but also of the Mughals who began to exercise their increas- 


1. For this battle, wrongly called the Battle of Talikota and the Battle 
of Rakshasi Tangadgi see Sherwani, The Battle of the Krishna, J.I.H., De¬ 
cember, 1957. For military organisation and equipment under Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah see J.l.H,, April 1962. 
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ing control over the affairs of South India. Then we have ralher 
a live account of the progress of the King from Haidarabad to 
Masulipatam and back in 1639 left to us by Nizamu’d-din Ahmad 
who was an eye-witness to the pomp and glamour which attended 
the great procession consisting of as many as forty or fifty thou¬ 
sand military and civil officers and followers. The vivid account 
left to us by the European travellers is sometimes prejudiced and 
at many places incorrect but it can be made the base of our 
observations with regard to the military equipment of the period. 

As was the case with most of the countries of the world the 
army of Tilang-Andhra was based partly on feudal levies and 
partly on soldiers paid by the King. In his letter to Colbert, the 
Finance Minister of Louis XIV of France, Bernier speaks at great 
length about the military organisation of the Murals, their feudal 
levies, the pay of the soldiers and their uniform etc. It is only 
by the way that he says that “in the Deccan alone, the (Mughal) 
cavalry amounts to twenty or twenty five thousand, sometimes to 
thirty thousand, a force not more than sufficient to overawe the 
powerful king of Cxolkonda and to maintain the war against the 
king of Bijapur and the Rajas’’.^ Thevenot who is not very accu¬ 
rate about historical facts relating to the Deccan, says that while 
the “Omrahs” or feudal lords are paid (in terms of their land) 
for five lakhs of troops they pocket half the amount and provide 
levies only to the extent of half. He further says that “a trooper 
(who ought to be a Mughal or a Persian) is paid 10 chequins 
a month and for that he has to keep two horses and four or five 
servants. A footsoldier is paid five chequins and for that he has 
to carry a musket and keep two servants”.® 

Tavernier, who was in the Deccan a number of times between 
1639 and 1662, says that the common soldiers of the infantry divi¬ 
sion wore only 3 or 4 ells (about 5 yards) of calico “which is 
barely enough to cover their front and back.” It appears that 
most of the soldiers were Hindus, for Tavernier says that their 


2. Beinier, Travels in the Moghul Empire, O.U. Press, 1914, p. 218. 

3. The Indian Travels of Thevenot and Careri, p. 140. Thevenot is not 
correct that the troopers were necessarily “Mogul or Persian,” for we find 
quite a large number of the highest officers who were Hindus. “In the cam¬ 
paign against Bijapur in 1652, he (Mir Jumla) brought into action a large army, 
consisting of Moghals, Afghans, Pathans and Rajputs;” Mir Jumla, 41, 42. 
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hair waa tied in a knot on the top of the head. Their main weapon 
was a ‘hroad sword like the Swiss.... The barrels of their mtis* 
kets are stronger than ours and much neater”, for the iron with 
which these arms were made was of a superior quality. Horsemen 
carried bows and arrows, a buckler, a battle axe, a head piece or 
helmet and a jacket of mail which hung from the head piece to 
the shoulders.* 

There were definitely vast stores of fire-«rms which must have 
accompanied the armies undertaking various campaigns. Bernier 
says that Mir Jumla kept a formidable body of troops, with a 
corps of artillery which was “composed principally of Franks 
and Christians.”® When there was an immediate danger of the 
Deccan being attacked by the Mughals ‘Abdu’l-lah ordered the 
strengthening of the border fortresses specially Qandhar. Its 
sixty battlements were strengthened by five or six large cannon 
each, which could fire as much as four or five maunds of s+one 
missiles at a time, and a number of minjanlqs or catapults. More¬ 
over orders were sent that the Superintendent of the royal arse¬ 
nal should issue quilted cloaks, coat's of mail, helmets and armlets.® 

There are gleanings of the military organisation of the 
SultSnate in the diary of the progress of ‘Abdu’l-lah Qutb Shah 
to the East coast in 1639 kept by Mirza Nizamu’d-din Ahmad who 
accompanied what may be termed a moving court and a moving 
city. The hundred palanquins carrying the royal ladies and their 
entourage were accompanied by one thousand horsemen, one thou¬ 
sand footsoldiers, lancers and carabineers.'^ In the order of pre¬ 
cedence in the procession which was formed on the emergence 
of the King from his capital we find the Lashkar Khasa Khel or 
the Royal Body Guard placed immediately after the “Majlisis” or 
the Privy Councillors. On the other hand the members of the 
Corps of Body Guards had to be careful on pain of death, and it 
IS reported that when the cavalcade slopped at Amankal which was 
^o gao or twelve miles from Pangal, seven soldiers of the Khasa 
^el were found negligent in their duties and were executed 


4. Tavernier, 127, 128. 

5. Bernier, 17. 

6. Hadiqatu’s-Salatin, p. 120, 

7. Ibid., 232. 
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A number <of forts came to be inspected on the way, one of 
which was Miistafanagar-KondapaUe, “one of the greatest forts of 
TilSng” amidst “a range of hills covering about 40 farsa^.” The 
hill, on the top of which the fort was constructed, was “full of 
wells and tanks and of greenery all round”. The King ordered that 
it should be further strengthened by the addition of a few thou¬ 
sand carabineers and that the godowns should be filled with grain. 
He also ordered that an arsenal should be constructed within the 
fort.® 

Another typical fort was that of Gandikota which Tavernier 
calls “one of the strongest cities in the kingdom of Golkonda” and 
which had been captured by Muhammad Sa‘id Mir Jumla “only 
eight days” previous to Tavernier’s arrival on the 1st of Sep¬ 
tember, 1652. The fort was situated on a high mountain with only 
one gate which was about 25 feet broad. On the top there were 
large rice and millet fields which were watered by local springs. 
Tavernier noticed that there were many French soldiers, mainly 
gunners, and one of the French engineers, Claudius MaiUe of 
Bourge, had been employed to cast brass cannon. At Gandikota 
Tavernier was the guest of an English gunman as well as an 
Italian gunman.® There were quite a number of English gunners 
also who had left Fori St. George to join Mir Jumla’s army of the 
Karnatak because they had better prospects, and he “readily offer¬ 
ed protection to any runaways from Fort St. George garrison.”^® 
This process seems to have continued, for we find English gim- 
ners like Christopher Wilkins in Qutb Shahi service in 1662.ti 
Evidently when Mir Jumla crossed over to the Mughal camp he 
took with him his artillery “manned by English and French 
gunners.”^ 

In spite of the growth of professional soldiers who were paid 
by the State treasury through their commanders, feudal system 


8. Ibid., 190, 244. Methwold says (Relations, 11) that Kondapalle had 
“great ponds of water”, scores of fruit and other trees and large rice fields 
at the top, while 12000 soldiers guarded the fortifications which were both 
natural and artificial. 

9. Tavernier, op.cit., p. 198-200. 

10. Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, Mir JwnUi, p. 42, quoting English Factories 
in India, 1651-54. 

11. English Factories, 1661-64, p, 175. 

12. Jadunath Sarkar, History of Aurangzeb, I, p. 370 
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still continued to some extent. During the Suljan’s progress to 
Masulipa^nm the concourse passed by the Muqas&s of Pithojl 
Kantia, of lOi&n A’zam Rashid Khan and of ‘Ali Akbar ‘Ainu’l- Mulk 
where they made presents of 1500, 1000 and 1500 hons respectively. 
It is however, not clear whether these Muqo^adars had to provide 
army personnel or not.^^ 

Thus it may be averred that the army was well equipped 
both in arms and in general equipment. It is no wonder that 
even with the waning of the Qutb Shahi power on account of 
lethargy, inertia and the increasing power of the Mughals, coupl¬ 
ed with the defection of Mir Jumla and many other nobles of the 
kingdom, the army gave such a good account of itself almost every¬ 
where. Its organisation was so well conditioned that even after 
Mir Jumla’s treason it remained a force to be reckoned with, and 
the new Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Neknam Khan could 
advance to San Thome and expel the Dutch from there. 


13. Muqasa or Mukasa: “A village or land assigned 1o an individual 
either rent free or at low quit-rent on condition of service, or a village held 
Wmw by the State, the revenue being paid to the Government direct”; Gune 
The Judicial System of the Marathas, p. xxiv. Nawab ‘Aziz Jung defines 
Mukaaa as the grant of a part of a village as a joflfir the rental of the whole 
of the village being collected from the rest by the State direct; A‘zainii’I*' 
*Atiyat, p. 41. It differed from jagir in tliat it was not a part of the village 
which was responsible for the rental but the jagirdar who held the whole 
village. 



Some Fresh Reflections on Yasovarma of Kanauj 
and Miiktainda of Kasmir 
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As in the case of some other Rajas in Indian history, the dis¬ 
covery and reconstruction of the story of Yasovarma, the great 
monarch of Kanauj and a dominant ruler of Northern India dur¬ 
ing the VIII century A.D., constitute a fascinating process of pro¬ 
gress, It is a story from unknown to known, gradually developing 
into one which is still better known. During the last part of the 
XIX century, historians first noted him from a Prakrt poem, the 
Gaudavdho by Vakpati,i and then piecing up with other evidences, 
literary and archaeological, indigenous and foreign, ultimately 
filled up a gap in Indian history. 

During recent decades, the discovery of new material on the 
subject has rather come to a stop. Nevertheless, the work of re¬ 
construction and reassessment on this chapter of Indian history is 
still going on. There are certain conclusions that have been reach¬ 
ed. These include the existence of Yasovarma as a historical 
person, his dominant position in the age and his final defeat by 
the Kasmir King, There however, still remain certain other points 
which demand further discussion, particularly in regard to the 
dates relating to YasKivarma and his opponent, Muktapi^a of 
Ka^ir. However, if one were to carefully investigate the points, 
one would discover that one of the major causes responsible for 
the confusion is the different interpretation of the Chinese sources, 


1. Vikpati, Gau4avaho, A Prakrit Historical Poem by Vdkpati, ed., 
with an introduction by S. P. Pandit, Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Senes 
XXXIV, 2nd ed. by N. B. Utgikar, (Poona, 1927). Amongst research works 
cm Yasiovarma, V. A. Smith’s “Kanauj and King Yaaovarma”, J.RA.S. (Lon¬ 
don, 1908), pp. 784 ff. and B. S. Tripathi’a History of Kanauj to the Moslem 
Conquest, (Benares, 1937) are still important. 

J. 21 
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which are an important factor in determining the dates of the 
Kings of both Kanauj and Kasmir. 

Previously, on account of lack of first-hand knowledge of 
Chinese language and historiographical practices, most research 
scholars in Indian history indulged more in speculations than in a 
careful examination of those sources. And, consequently instead 
of the old problem being solved, now controversies were rather 
brought into the field. Under such circumstances, a fresh reading 
of the records written in Chinese on the subject and their compari¬ 
son with Indian sources and recent interpretations, would be 
helpful in clarifying several matters. 

When one discusses the Chinese sources on Yasovarma and 
his contemporaries, it should be remembered that most of the 
scholars in Indian history depended only on the translations made 
by A. Remusat^ and Ed. Chavannes respectivelyBut none of 
the scholars was in a position to know exactly the texts, their 
sources and authenticity, compilers and dates. Thereafter, when¬ 
ever these works were cited, they were merely referred to as 
‘Chinese Annals’ or ‘Chinese Chronicles’ or ‘Chinese Records’, 
without any distinction. 

Actually, there are, so far as we know, five works relating to 
Yasovarma and Muktapida. The earliest one is the Hui-ch*ao wang 
Wu T’ien-chu-kuo chuan (Memoirs 0 / Hui-ch’ao's Pilgrimage to 
the Five Regions of India),^ written by Hui-ch’ao, a monk from 
Silla kingdom in present Korean peninsula, during 727 A.D., when 
he completed his journey to the Indian subcontinent and Central 


2. Abel R<5musat, Nouvearix Melanges Asiatiques. (Paris, 1829). 

3. Ed. Chavannes, transl. Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Turcs) occiden- 
taux. (Petersburg, 1903). 

4. A full English translation with a study of this Memoir is being pre¬ 
pared by me. The book will be published \inder the title of On Hui-cWtu>*a 
Memoirs of a Pilgrimage to the Five Regions of India. Parts of the work 
have been published in the form of articles, namely, “Hui-ch’ao’s Record on 
Kashmir”, Kashmir Research Biannual, (Srinagar), No. 2 (1963); “Hui-ch’ao 
and His Works: A Reassessment”, Indo-Asian Culture, (New Delhi), Vol. XU 
(1963-64); “Some New Light on Kusinagara from ‘the Memoir of Hui-ch’ao’,” 
Oriens Extremus (Wiesbaden), Vol. XII (1965); and “West India According 
to Hui-ch’ao’s Record”, Indian Historical Quarterly (Calcutta), Vol. XXXIX 
(1966). 
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Asia. The Memoira was at one time regarded by scholars as a lost 
work, but luckily it was rediscovered from Tun-huang by P. 
Pelliot.5 A number of books and articles have been published, 
and a full translation in German by W. Fuchs has also been brought 
out in 1938 and 1939.® It is rather strange that this important 
and first'hand Buddhist record has yet to be noticed by scholars 
in Indian history. 

Among other four works, the Chiu-fang-shu (The Old History 
oj the Tang Dynasty (618-906 A-D.)"^ was compiled by a Board of 
Historians under the titular leadership of Liu Hsii (887-946 A.D.) 
and it was completed during 945 A.D.; the second, Tang-hui-yao 
(The Statutes of the Tang Dynasty) was compiled by Wang P’u 
(922-982) in 961 A.D. The third one is the Ts'e-ju YUaTH-kuei 
(The most Important Documents from the Imperial Archives),^ 
compiled by Wang Ch’in-jo (962-1025), Yang Yi (974-1020) and 
their colleagues between 1005-1013 A.D. And the fourth, the 
Hsin-Tang~shu or The New History of the Tang Dynasiy^^ was 
compiled by the T’ang History Board headed by Ou-yang Hsiu 
(1007-1072) and Sung Ch’i (998-1061) during 1060 A.D. 

The main aim of this paper is to narrate these Chinese records 
relating to Yasovarma and his rival, Muktapida of Kasmir, com¬ 
pare them with Indian sources along with the author’s own reflec¬ 
tions, so as to solve certain problems or clarify certain doubts on 
the topic. 

Among the problems relating to Yasovarma of Kanauj, those 
of the chronology and extent of his territory are controversial. 
According to S. P. Pandit, “Yak)varma must, accordingly, have 
reigned in the latter part of the seventh century and the first part 


5. P. Pelliot, “Une biblictheque mMi«vale retrouvee”, Bulletin de I'Ecole 
Frangaise d’ExtrSme-Oricnt, Vol. VIII (1908), pp. 511-512. 

6. W. Fuchs, “Hui-ch’ao’s Pilgrerreisc durch Nordwest-Indien und Zen- 
tral-Asien um 726”, Sitzung, der Phil. -hist. Klasses v. 22 (1938-1939). 

7. Hereafter, it is referred to in this article as CTS. The edition that is 
used in this paper is the Pai-na-pen. 

8. Tang-hui-yao, hereafter referred to as THY, new reprint, (Chung- 
hua shu-chu, Shanghai, 1955), pp. 1786-1787. 

9. Hereafter ref. to as TFYK, Wu-hsiu-t*ang v^ood block ed. printed in 
1754 A.D. 

10. Hereafter ref. to as HTS, the Pai-na-pen edition. 
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at the ei^th century,ss dal^ by the Ka^lr historian, Ralha^a, 
during the middle of the XII century. In contrast to this traditional 
date, V. A. Smith assumes “that Ya^varma ascended the throne 
of Kanauj between 725-731 A.D., in or about 728 A.D.”^ And “at 
an earlier date, apparently between 730-740 A.D., Ya6ovarma had 
himself indulged his ambition and led victorious armies to distant 
conquests.”^ R. S. Tripathi suggests that if one were to place 
the reign of Ya^varma between 725 and 752 A.D. there would 
be “little margin for error”.i* R, C. Majumdar states that “the 
date of Yasovarma is not definitely known, but his reign may be 
placed between A.D. 700 and 740.” In a recent book, Buddha 
Prakash also holds the traditional date, saying that ‘Yz^varma 
rose to power in the last quarter of the seventh century A.D.”^* 

The extent of Yasovarma’s kingdom is less controversial, but 
the exact date of his conquest of East India and the identification 
of the places he conquered are uncertain. V. A. Smith has ac¬ 
cepted the description of Vakpati, and said: “There is nothing 
incredible in the assertion that a powerful king (i.e., Yasovarma) 
occupied at Kanauj a good central position, should have carried 
his arm eastwards across Bengal, southwards to the Narmada, 
and northwards to the foot of the mountains.”^* R. S. Tripathi, 
however, holds a critical view of the information furnished by 
Vakpati; thus he considers that the ambitious monarch, perhaps, 
only attempted “to regain the control of the lower course of the 
Ganges.^'^ And it may be that the complete success of his campaign 

11. S. P. Pandit, op.rit., pp. Ixvii 

12. V. A. Smith, op cit. J.R.AS. (1908), p 77.5 

13. Ibidem, p. 777. 

14. R. S. Tripathi, op.cit., p. 200. 

15. R. C. Majumdar, ef.ol. The Classical Age, The History and Culture 
of Indian People, vol. Ill, (Bombay, 1954), p. 129. Buddha Prakash, Aspects 
of Indian History and civilization, (Agra, 1965), p. 103. A Calukyan inscrip¬ 
tion records the fighting between Vijayaditya and the Lord of Uttarapatha. 
There are scholars who think that this Lord of the whole of the North India 
was Yasovarma and this was the reason why they dated the starting of Yaso- 
varman’s reign before 700 A.D. This speculation, however, still lacks definite 
proof. I would prefer to accept the theory put forward by H. C. Raychau- 
dhuri, that the North Indian lord was one of the later Guptas. Cf. PoUti(^ 
Hist, of Ancient India (6th cd.), pp. 610 f. 

16. V. A. Smith, op.cit., J.R A S. (1908), p 779 

17. R. S. Tripathi, op.cit, p. 200. 
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induct his panegyrist to invest him with the halo of a ^orld- 
Conqueror’.”^ R. C. Majumdar, on the one hand, rather dis¬ 
believes that YaSovarma had conquered all the regions in the 
North and South India as claimed by VSkpati; on the other hand, 
with the help of epigraphical evidence, he accepts that YaiSo- 
varma might have extended his authority over Magadha, carried 
his arms as far as Bengal, and might have come into conflict with 
Calukyan King.^® 

In the Memoirs of Hui-ch’ao, though no date is mentioned as 
to when he visited Kanauj, it is yet deducible from the date of 
his return to Kucha in 727 A.D. In other words, he seems to 
have travelled to Kanauj sometime in 723 or 724 A.D. In the 
Memoirs, he states: 

“Further from Varanasi country [walked] westerly for 
.... month, I arrived at the residential city of the Central 
Indian king, it is named Ke-na-chl-tzu (Kanyakubja). The 
territory of this Central Indian king is very broad, the 
inhabitants here are populous. The king possesses nine 
hundred elephants, the rest of great chiefs each possesses two 
to three-hundred elephants. The king himself often led troops 
in battles, frequently fought with [other] rulers, and the 
Central Indian king is always victorious.’*®® 

Although no name of this Central Indian king is given by the 
Sillian monk, since the time of his visit was about 723-24 A.D. 
the powerful ruler whom he described should have been no other 
than Yasovarma. Moreover, the descriptions such as “the territory 
of this Central Indian king is very broad”, “the king himself often 
led troops in battles, frequently fought with [other] rulers, and 
the Central Indian king is always victorious”, etc. are very much 
identical with the expressions of Vakpati.®' 


18. Ibidm. 

19 R. C Majumdar, 7or-dt. 

20. Quoted and translated from Pujita Toyohachi, Uui~chfao toang 
wu-fien-chu^kuo chuan chtHen-shih (Expository notes on the MemoiTs of 
Hui-cb'oo’a Pilgrimage to the Five Regions of India, ed. by Ch’ien Tao-sun 
Peking, 1933), pp. 10 b, ff. 

21. Cf. S. P. Pandit, loc.cit. 
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The part relating to East India in the Memoirs of Hui-ch’ao 
is damaged, and the situation in that region and its relation with 
Ya«)varma are not definitely recorded. Notwithstanding, there are 
still helpful references in the Memoirs, which are precious for 
tracing the date of Yasovarma’s eastern campaign. 

In one place of the Memoirs, Hui-ch’ao states that all the four 
holy stupas erected at Kuiinagara, Sarnath, Rajagrha and Mahfi> 
bodhi are “situated within the territory of Magadha kingdom.”^® 
In another place, he says that “within the territory of the Central 
India, there are four great stupas; [of them,] three are situated on 
the north of the Ganges: the first one is at Anathapindika garden 
of Sravasti, the second one is at Amrapali-aram garden of Vaisali, 
and the third one is at Kapilavastu. The fourth one is lying between 
the two streams of the Ganges, i.e. the stupa of the Triple Precious 
Stairs.”23 


Here, the Sillian monk has clearly made a distinction between 
Central India and Magadha. This distinction is further re-affirmed 
in another place. When he describes the territory of South India, 
he states that it is “adjoining the borders of the Central India, 
the West India and the East India in the north.’*^ Should Yaso- 
varma have already conquered Magadha and the East India at 
the time of Hui-ch’ao’s visit, to say about 723-24 A.D., there would 
be no necessity for him to record the discrimination. The only 
reasonable explanation may be that, at the time of his visit to 
Central India, Yasovarma, though he was already powerful and 


22. Quoted and translated from Fujita/Ch’ien Tao-sun, op.cit., p. 8 a. 

23. Ibidem, pp. 13a-15b. A few months ago, when I wrote the paper 
"the Korean Record on Varanasi and Sarnath” (published in the September 
issue of the Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal (Hoshiarpur, India, 1966), 
I was still unable to find out the significance of discrimination of Magadha 
and Central India as recorded by Hui-ch’ao. The view presented here is 
my latest opinion. 

24. Ibidem, p. 17 a. Some argument may be put forward, saying that this 
reference of Hui-ch’ao might be merely geographical, and without any 
political significance in it. But if one studies the Memoirs of Hui-ch’ao care¬ 
fully, one would find that the Sillian monk’s reference to the Five Regions 
of India always related with political situation of the country. For exam¬ 
ple, he recorded that Central, South and West India as well as North India, 
all had their own Kings. Therefore, the division mentioned by him meant 
both political and gec^aphical. 
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rising, had not yet conquered the East. He was, perhaps, just 
pairing himself a mighty figure in Indian politics, busily administer¬ 
ing his kingdom. He “often led troops in battles, frequently fought 
with [other] Indian rulers” and won most, searched for opportuni¬ 
ties to expand his authority, but not yet achieved the great glory 
of the ‘World Conquest’. 

It was probably after these preparations and trials, that Yaso- 
varma had finally succeeded in ovemming the territory of 
Magadha and the Galida land, sometime between 726 and 731 A.D. 
Following that triumph, he felt settled, dominant and safe; thus 
he sent his Minister Bhadanpi Po-ta-hsin (Bhattosena?)^ to the 
Chinese Emperor, Hsuan-tsung of the T’ang dynasty and prayed 
tor diplomatic recognition. This event has been carefully record¬ 
ed in the official documents. The Chinese records may be translat¬ 
ed here as follows: 

“During the tenth month of the XIX year of the K’ai-yiian 
age (i.e. November 4 to December 3, 731 A.D.), the Central 
Indian king, Yi-sha-fu-mo (Yasovarma), sent one Bhadanpi 
named Po-ta-hsin to the court with the presents of local 
product.”2fi 

It seems that after his victorious expedition to Magadha and 
Upper Bengal in East India, Yasovarma, like many other fallen 
heroes in history, gave less attention and effort to his armies, 
enjoyed himself with “ladies of his harem” and played “loves to 


25. R. C. Majumdar noted: “Chavannes and Dr. P. C. Bagchi this 
name (Buddhasena) of the envoy. But other authorities named him Seng- 
po-ta (Sanghabhadra)”. R. C. Majumdar op.ctt, p. 130, fn. 2. However, 
both the reading of original texts and identification of the envoy’s name 
are doubtful. According to CTS ch. 148, p. 12 a, only the title of Ta-te-seng 
is given, but the name of the envoy is not mentioned. The title is a Chinese 
translation of Sanskrit honorific title Bhadanta. In TPYK ch. 971, both the 
title and personal name are given. As the Chinese historians were familiar 
with Indian subject — this is evident from the use of Bhadanta — the name 
of the envoy cannot be Buddhasena as suggested. Otherwise, the name might 
be rendered as Fo-t’o-szu which was more familiar to the Chinese in those 
days. Seng-po-ta is a misreading and abbreviation of Ta-te-seng Po-ta-hsin 
which 1 restored as Bhadanta Bhattasena. 

26. Quoted and translated from TFYK ch. 871. Comp. Ed. Chavannes, 
op-cit., p. 25, fn. 2 and P. C. Bagchi, “Sino-Indian Relations”, Sino-Indian 
Studies, (Calcutta), vol. I, p. 71. 
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youzig women” 27 So, “Yasovanna was sitting full of joy over his 
victories”,® and going “to live outside the city in a summer 
retreat”® with beautiful and young damsels. Under such 
circumstances, Vakpati informs us that “after ‘having thus con¬ 
quered the world*, he dismisses to return to their homes, the 
numerous kings whom he had compelled to accompany him after 
they had been conquered by him.”® And “the wives of Yaso- 
varma’s soldiers enjoyed themselves in the rains, after the return 
home of their husbands.”3i “Yasovarma’s victorious war elephants 
having no more enemies left to conquer, try their strength with 
the sides of the hills.”® All these clearly indicate that after the 
victory over Magadha and the Gaiida land, the great monarch of 
Kanauj had disarmed himself and lost vigilance and vigour. It 
was probably under that circmnstance, that he was defeated by 
Muktapida of Kasmir. The event probably took place in August 
733 A.D., as suggested by H. Jacobi.® 

What happened to Yasovarma after he was overrun by the 
King of Kasmir? The Chinese sources have no definite and direct 
record. However, there is a reference to Central India, which 
states: 

“On the Yi-ioei day in the third month of the XXIX year 
of the K’ai-yiian age (i.e., April 4, 741 A.D.), Li Ch’eng-en, a 
prince of the Central India, came to the court. He was given 
the title of the Raiding General (Yu-chi Chiang-chiin) and 
sent back to [his homeland]. Envoys from that country 
successively came during the T’ien-pao age (742-755 A.D.).”® 

27. Quoted from S. P. Pandit, op.cit., p. XXllI, for original Prakrt verse, 
of. verses 738-749. 

28. Ibidem, p. xxxii. 

29. Ibidem, p. xxxiii and verses 777-787, 

30. Ibidem, pp. xxxii and verses 689-694. 

31. Ibidem. 

32. Ibidem, pp. xxxiii and verses 698-699. 

33. Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, (1888), pp. 67-68. 

34. Quoted, collated and translated from CTS chuan 148, u. 13 a; THY ch. 
100, p. 1787 (which miscopied Wang-tzu or prince as Wong or king); and 
TFTK ch. 975 (which supplies the cyclical indication of Yi-tcei, but mil- 
copied the third month as the second month). 

About the title of Yu-chi-cHiong -chiln or Raiding General, cf. Robert 
del Roteurs, Traitc des fonctionnaires et traits de Varm^e, trodvits de to 
nouvelle hiatoire dea Torfi^ (Chap. XLVI — L), (Leiden, 1947-48), 101, 
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As far as this record shows, there seems to have been no drastic 
political change that occurred in Central India as known to the 
Chinese court. This, x>erhaps, gives an indirect support to the 
theory that Ya^vanna was not slain by Muktapi^a though he was 
defeated by the latter. 

In the past, our knowledge of the military strength of Yaso- 
vanna was rather vague. Hui-ch’ao’s Memoirs has now supplied 
certain precise information in this regard. He states: “The king 
possesses nine-hundred elephants, the rest of the great chiefs 
possess two to three-hundred elephants, each.’’®^ This statement 
testifies to the poetic description of the war elephants of Yaso- 
varma as found in Gaiidavdho, but in a more precise manner. Of 
course, from numerical viewpoint, the elephants possessed by 
Yasovarma himself and the great chiefs subject to him were not 
impressive, and indeed incomparable with the six—thousand 
elephants of Harsha.^® Yet, if this strength is to be compared 
with that of other contemporary Indian rulers, i.e, 800 elephants 
of the South Indian King, 500 to 600 of the West Indian King, 
300 each possessed by the North Indian King and the King of 
Kasmir,3^ Yasovarma’s position as a paramount monarch in Indian 
subcontinent during the time becomes clear and indisputable. 

In another place, when Hui-ch’ao records his travel to North 
India, he states that “this land is very narrow, its armed forces 
are limited and the land was frequently invaded and annexed by 
the Central India and Kasmir. This is the reason why die king 
[of this North India] resides in a city near by the hills (Jalan- 
dhara) .... ”38 This reference leads to two other questions, namely, 
Yasovarma’s northern campaign and his relation with the King 
of Kasmir. 

Our knowledge about the first question is still inadequate. 
According to the books on the subject published so far, his 

35. See note 20. 

36. S. Beal, transl. Su-yu-ki, Buddhist Record of the Western World. 
(London, 1883), p. 213. 

37. See my aiticle, op.cit., Indo-Asian Culture, XU, p. 184 a and op.cit., 
Indian Historical Quarterly, XXXIX, p. 34, £ti. 16. Also comp. Fujita/Ch’ien 
Tao-sun, op.cit., pp. 17 a, 20, 21b and another paper by myself in Kashmir 
Research Biannual, No. 2. 

38. Translated and quoted from Fujita/Ch’ien Tao-sun, op.cit., p. 21b. 
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conquest of the Punjab region is often vaguely j^ced after his 
eastern expeditions. This is probably due to the impression given 
by Vakpati in the Gaiidkivaho, which narrated Yasovanna’s 
campaign to the Punjab after his conquest of Magadha and the 
Gaiida land.^ Now, from Hui-ch’ao’s statement, we come to know 
that even before his successful expedition to the East, he had 
already “invaded and annexed” part of the Punjab plain. 

The reference to Kasmir raises another controversy, i.e., the 
relation between Yasovarma and Muklapida or La]itaditya, the 
great ruler of Kasmir, who destroyed the empire of Kanauj. As 
has been referred to, there can be no doubt about Muktapida’s 
victory over his opponent, but the date of the former’s reign is a 
subject of great debate. Since the chronology of Yaiovarma is 
very much related to and dependent on the date of Lalitaditya, a 
discussion on the date of the latter seems tmavoidable. 

According to Kalhana, Lalitaditya had succeeded to the 
throne of Kasmir in 695 A.D., which S. P. Pandit thinks, is 
correct and valid,4<» A. Cunningham, on the other hand, thinks 
that if the Chinese sources have to be taken into consideration, 
the accession of Lalitaditya falls in 727 A.D. In A. Cunningham’s 
opinion, this is because the Chinese historiography is ‘more pre¬ 
cise in their system of chronology’, and, therefore, the date men¬ 
tioned in the Chinese history should be more acceptable,*^ This 
view has been accepted by G. Buhler and A. Stein as well as 
many other historians. In some recent publications, historians 
are still confused about the date of that great Kasmir King. The 
dates vary from 724-760 A.D. as held by R. C. Majumdar and 
P. N. K. Bamzai,*2 to the dates of 724-755 A.D. or 699-736 A.D. 
as held by Bharat Singh and S. C. Ray respectively.^ Whatever 


39. S. P. Pandit, op.cit., pp. xxviii and xxix 

40. Ibidem, pp. Ixxi — Ixxiii, xcii — xcv. 

41. C£. A. Cunningham, Andcnt Geography of Indio (Calcutta, 1924), 
pp. 90-92. Also see A. Stein, transl. of Kalhana’s R&jataraiigini, A Chronicle 
of the kings of Kasmir, (Delhi reprint, 1961), p. 124, fn. 45. 

42. R. C. Majumdar, op.cit., pp. 133 ff. and P. N. K. Bamxai, A Hietory 
of Kashmir, (Delhi, 1962), p. 111. 

43. Bharat Singh, Ancient Kashmir upto 940 A.D., (Political and C»l- 
turol). Ms. of a doctorial thesis recently presented to the Agra University. 
A summary of the thesis has been published in The Quarterly Review of 
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di£Eerence may exist, there is one point on which all the scholars 
are agreed, i.e., LaUtSditya had deputed his ambassador to the 
T’ang court of Emperor HsUan-tsung in 733 A.D. In other words, 
the embassy was sent to China during the middle or towards the 
end of Muktapida’s reign, and, in any case, it could not take 
place at the beginning of his rule. But, this view seems very 
doubtful, and possibly incorrect. 

As the matter much depends on the Chinese sources, unless 
one has a clear picture from the Chinese texts, it is impossible 
to give a definite conclusion. Unfortunately, there exists no accu¬ 
rate translation from these Chinese records, and consequently, 
almost all historians on the subject depended on second-hand 
works. Under such circumstance, it is necessary to have a glimpse 
of the Chinese reference. 

The relations between China and Kasmir were mainly re¬ 
corded in two Chinese official documents, namely, the Ts’e-ju 
Yiian-kuei (the Most Imvortant Documents from the Imperial 
Archives) and the Hsin Tang-shu or the New History of the Tang 
Dynasty. Ebctracts from these two works are translated as 
follows: 

(1) “In the beginning of the K'ai-yiian age (circa 713- 
18 A.D.) an envoy arrived at the court from Kasmir. 
During the eighth year (720 A.D.), an Imperial edict pro¬ 
claimed its King Chen-t’o-lo-pi-li (Candrapida) as the 
King of Kasmir.”44 

(2) “On the 8th month of the eighth year [of the K’ai-yiian 
age, i.e., from September 7 to October 5. 720 A.D.], 
an envoy was deputed to Kasmir, to proclaim Chen-t’o- 
lo-pi-li as the King of Kasmir.”^® 

(3) “During the intercalary third month, [with the cyclical 
order of] Hsin-mao (i.e., May 10, 733 A.D.), in ihf> XXI 
year of K’ai-yiian age, the King of Kasmir named Mo- 
to-pi (Muktapida) sent his envoy Bhadanta Wu-li-to to 

HistoHcal Studies, (Calcutta), Vol. IH (1963-64), Nos. 1-2, p. 89. And S. N. 
^y, Early History and Culture of Kashmir, (Calcutta, 1957), p. 47 

44. Quoted and translated from HTS ch 164A, n. 12a. 

45, Quoted and translated from TFYK ch. 964, 
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present a memorial to the Emperor. Under an edict, an 
audience was granted to Wu-li->to and he was entertained 
with a banquet at the Royal palace. Five hundr»l pieces 
of thin silk were bestowed on him and he was s«at back to 
his own country after a few days.”^ 

(4) “On the 5th day of the fourth month in the XXI year 
of the K’ai-yiian age (i.e. May 22, 733 A.D.), an Imperial 
edict proclaimed Mo-to-pi (Muktapida) as the King of 
KaSmir.”« 

(5) “After the death of Tien-mu, his younger brother Mu- 
to-pi has succeeded to the throne. [The latter has] sent 
an envoy named Wu-li-to to the court. In a memorial pre¬ 
sented to the Emperor, [the new King of Kasmir] stated; 
‘Since the establishment of my coimtry, [all kings] sent 
tributes to Your Majesty Emperor, the Heavenly Khan, 
obeyed and acted upon under your order. In this country, 
there are three armies, namely elephant corps, cavalry and 
infantry, I, a humble subject of Your Majesty, along with 
the King of Central India, control the five principal routes 
of communication of Tibet, fought against the Tibetans 
with constant victories. If Your Majesty, the Heavenly 
Khan, will despatch the Imperial Armies to Po-lii (Polo), 
I would be able to supply food to two hundred thousand 
soldiers. ‘Moreover, there is a dragon pool in this coun¬ 
try named Mo-ho-po-to-mo (Mahapadma). I wish to 
build a memorial building for Your Majesty, the Heaven¬ 
ly Khan. I, therefore pray for an Imperial Appointment 
by proclamation.” 

“The Department of Diplomatic Receptions (Hung-lu- 
szu) translated and forwarded the memorial to the 
Throne. Wu-li-to was summoned to the palace and en¬ 
tertained with a banquet. Generous gifts were bestowed 
on him. Mo-to-pi was made the King of Kasmir by an 


46. Ibidem, ch, 975. According to B. Karlgren, the ancient Chinese 
pronunciation of Wu-li-to would be JVfiiiet-lji-fd. 

47. Ibidem, ch. 964. 
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Imperial proclamation. Thereafter, he sent tribute regu- 
larly.”<« 

(6) Text of the Tang Imperial Proclamation: 

“On the XXI year of the K’ai-yiian age, the order of 
the year is Kuei-yu, in the fourth month which initials 
with Ting-yu, on the fifth day with the cyclical order of 
Hsin-ch’ou (i.e. May 22, 733 A.D.), His Majesty Empe¬ 
ror proclaimed: ‘Oh, you, Mu-to-pi, the King of Kasmlr. 
Alas, your country has shown allegiance throughout 
generations, expressed faithfulness on your duty from 
afar, cultivated the propriety of tribute and accepted the 
position as tributary. 

‘As time changes, the elder brother passed away and the 
younger brother inherited if the kingship]. Protect the 
land and river within the borders, unite and lead the 
people. There is a system of administration in your coun¬ 
try, and custom there honours purity and peace. How 
can this virtue remain unadmired? ‘Now, you are ap¬ 
pointed the King of Ka^ir. You should receive this pro¬ 
clamation-order with reverence when it reaches your 
place. Respect this.’ 

From the foregoing extracts, it is clear that the Tang Emperor 
recognised and proclaimed Candrapida as the King of Ka^ir 
during September/October 720 A.D. And he made Muktapida 
the King of the same country on May 22, 733 A.D. According to 
the Chinese convention, the imperial proclamation of a King 
usually took place at the early period of the reign of the King 
to be appointed, and not in the middle or later part of the reign 
as many Indian historians thought. This nractice is also evident 
from the extracts (5) and (6). Both of them have clearly record¬ 
ed that the Kasmirian envoy was sent to the T’ang court after the 


48. Quoted and translated from HTS ch. 164A, p, 12b. For the Chinese 
influence on Central Asian politics during the Tang period, see Lo Hsiang- 
lin, ‘‘Tang-tai Tien-k’o-han Chih-tu K’ao” (Studies on the Heavenly Khan 
system during the Tang Period), in his book, Tang-tai wen-hua-ahih (The 
Cultural History of the Tang period), (Taiwan, 1955), pp. 54-87. 

48. Quoted and translated from TFYK, eh. 964. 
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death of the elder brother, and the accession of the younger 
brother, Muktapid^, to the throne of Ka^ir. 

According to the JRdjataratigfim, Candrap^da had reigned for a 
period of eight years and eight months; Tarapida followed him 
and ruled the country for four years and twenty-four days. There¬ 
after, Muktapida succeeded to the throne.^® This means that the 
gap between the accessions of Candrapida and Muktapida covers 
a period of 12 years, 8 months and 24 days. This duration is 
almost agreeable with the Chinese records which mention these 
two events within a gap of 12 years and seven months and some 
days, i.e., September/October 720 to May 22, 733 A.D. The difference 
is only about a month, and that margin should be ascribed to the 
route and conditions of the long distance between the two coun¬ 
tries. I venture to think that the agreement of the duration 
between the enthronements of Candrapida and Muktapida as re¬ 
corded in the Chinese documents and those found in Kalhana’s 
chronicle is not merely an accident, but based on the same histori¬ 
cal event. 

Previously, on account of the lack of direct reference to the 
Chinese sources, there has been some amount of confusion in the 
field of scholarly speculations. Such confusion relates to the exact 
date of the Ka^irian missions to China; and is also concerned 
with the nature of the respective envoys, of Yasovarma and 
Lalitaditya, to the T’ang court. 

According to A. Stein, the year of the Ka^irian embassy to 
the court of Emperor Hsiian-tsung of the T’ang dynasty, “is not 
indicated.”5i And consequently, the Chinese records do “not 
allow us to check with accuracy the dates assigned by K’s chrono¬ 
logy to Lalitaditya’s reign.”® This view had been upheld by 
R. S. Pandit, he says; “The Annals of the T’ang dynasty of China 
mentioned without any date the arrival of an embassy from the 
king of Kashmir Mu-to-pi who has been identified by European 
scholars with Muktapida”.® He further confuses the matter on 


50. S. P. Pandit, op.cit, p. Ixxvi. 

51. A. Stein, op.cit., pp. 130-131, fn. 126. 

52. Ibidem. 

53. R. S. Pandit, tranal. Rdjatarangint, The Saga of the Kings of Kasmir 
or the River of Kings, (Allahabad, 1935), p. 110. 
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the bases of the same second-hand information, and states: “the 
embassy is recorded to have arrived after the successful Chinese 
expedition in Baltistan (Po-liu) which took place between the 
years 736-747”.®^ From this incorrect assumption, an interesting 
conclusion is reached, which states: “A possible explanation 
might be that K’s date is correct and the Chinese record the name 
of Muktapida, which must have been well known to them, as a 
generic name for the kings of Kashmir”.®® 

The nature of the Kaamirian and the Central Indian envoys 
to the T’ang court brought up another great confusion. Most of 
the scholars in Indian history thought that, in A.D. 713 or shortly 
after, Candrapida, the King of Kasmir, had “applied to the Chinese 
Emperor for aid against the Arabs”.®® This view which has been 
strongly refuted by S. P. Pandit was one of the reasons which led 
him to disbelieve the Chinese records. Thereafter, R. C. Majumdar 
explained the reason for the Indian missions as “it may be held 
that both these Kings (i.e., of Kashmir and the Central India) 
asked Chinese help against Arabs and Tibetans who were maki n g 
inroads upon India”.®^ Another interpretation on this event was 
adduced by P. C. Bagchi, who thought that the mission sent by 
Yasovarma was to appeal to the Chinese Emperor “for interven¬ 
tion in his dispute with Kashmir”.®® 

Now, from the foregoing translations of the Chinese records, 
the dates of Kasmirian as well as Central Indian missions to the 
T’ang court arc not unmentioned as some scholars thought in the 
past. As we have seen, the Chinese sources record the events 
uniformly without any contradiction. Even the cyclical indications 
and calendric factors are accurate and correct. For instance, there 
is a reference of an intercalary third month in the XXI year of 
K’ai-yiian age, which as I have identified, actually existed in that 
year. Even the related dates are completely harmonized with 
their cyclical orders, which are regarded by many scholars as one 


54. Ibidem, p. 129. Also see Buddha Prakash Ibidem, p. 107. 

55. IbideT7i. 

56. S. P. Pandit, op.cit., p. Ixxxi. This fact was said to be based on 
A. R4musat’s translation, op.cit. voh I, p. 197. 

57. R. C. Majumdar, op.cit, p. 130. 

58. P. C. Bagchi, opxit Sino-lndian Studies, vol. I, p. 71. 
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of the key factors to check the authenticity of histories ill 
China.*® 

Regarding the nature of Kasmir’s envoys to China, the above- 
mentioned translations from the Chinese historical documents, 

f 

have supplied their own reasons. The mission that arrived at 
the T’ang court in 713 or shortly after was to establish diplomatic 
relations. There was no Arab threat at that time. On this pomt, 
Hui-ch’ao has also testified to the situation, he says that when 
he was in Kasmir, “the king [of the country] possessed 30C 
elephants. It is situated amidst mountains, the roads here are 
bad and dangerous, has not been invaded by any foreign coun¬ 
try”.®® The missions that arrived at the T’ang court in 720 and 
733 A.D. respectively were for the Chinese recognition of the newly 
enthroned Kings of Kasmir. The latter had its military nature 
against the Tibetans as mentioned in extract (5), but nothing to 
do with the Arabs. Similarly, the mission sent by Yasovarma was, 
as I have noted before, for an imperial recognition of his dominant 
position in India, after his triumph over Magadha and the 
Gaiida land. 

There is another pomt which is worthy of attention, that is 
the kingdom of North India as recorded in the Memoirs of Hui- 
ch’ao. He states that the North Indian King resided at a city 
which is built on the hillside named Jalandhara, and the King 
possessed 300 war elephants and one-hundred cavalry. The land 
was frequently invaded by Central India and Kasmir. That was 
the reason why the King resided in a city near the hills. Though 
the polHical situation of North India and the identification of this 
King of Jalandhara are still in dark and require more effort to 

59. Ch’en Yin-k’oh has remarked that to identify the cyclical order 
with the title of reign and the actual date is a very difficult and compli¬ 
cated task during ancient and mediaeval period. Even some eminent his¬ 
torians of the age used to commit lapse in this regard. It is, therefore, 
a key factor to testify the authenticity of Chinese historical documents. See 
“Nan-yo Ta-shih Li-shih-yiian-wen Pa” (Note on Autobiography of Hui- 
szu), Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica, 
vol. m (1932), p. 300ff. 

About calendric data, 1 have used Hsieh Chung-san and Ou-jwig 
Yi’s A Sino-Westem Calender for Two Thousand Years 1-2000 AD. (Pek¬ 
ing, 1956). 

60. See my article op.ctf. Kashmir Research Biannual, No. 2. 
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studywhoever Ihis King might be, as far as 
Central'In^ and Kai^ir are concerned, this was probably the * 
<»use fur conflict between Muktapi^a and Yasovarma. In other 
words, the invasion of North India brought those two powerful 
monarchs into a clash. This attempt of axmexation of the Punjab 
plain has already been initiated before Muktapl^ came to the 
throne, he possibly renewed the expansion southward and headed 
on a clash with Yasovarma as he was “eager for conquest”.*^ The 
latter held South plain of the region even before the rise of 
Muktapida. 

Another suggestion relates to the chronology of Muktapida as 
proposed by R. S. Pandit. In a note to the Book VII verse 1430 
of his translation of Rdjatarangini, he states: “The verse refers 
to the Emperor of China. The first Chinese expedition against 
Baltistan occurred between 736-747 A.C. and it is not unlikely that 
Lajitaditya perished while opposing a Chinese army in the north 
of Kashmir.”*^ In his translated verse as well as in the original 
verse of Kalhana, it is only mentioned that “the king named Salya 
who was equipped with... .”®^ Who was this King? Was he “the 
Emperor of China” as R. S. Pandit noted? No clear identification 
is made. According to S. P. Pandit, “he (Muktapida) is described 
as having carried his arms of conquest far beyond the borders of 
Kashmir towards the north and the northwest, and to have died 
in an expedition of conquest towards Persia (Aryanaka) .”®5 A. 
Stein agreed that “from varying account we may conclude that 
Lalitaditya ended his days on some unsuccessful expedition to the 
north.” Yet he had carefuUy observed that the “country called 
‘Aryanaka’ cannot be located exactly.”®* He also believes that the 
details of Lalitaditya's death “had become obscured at an early 
date.”®? 

The successful Chinese expedition against Baltistan took place 
during the summer of 747 A.D. The event has been carefully 

61. See ‘Some Dark Pages of the History of North India after Harsha,” 
in Buddha Prakash, loc.dt., pp. 101-116. 

62. A. Stein, op.dt., p. 131. 

63. R. S. Pandit, opctt., p. 320 In. 1430. 

64. Ibidem, pp. 319-320. 

65. S. P. Pandit, op.cit., p. Ixxxiii. 

66. A Stein, op.dt,, p. 93. 

67. Ibidem, p. 98. 
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recorded in the histories of the T’ang dynasty, tinder the chapter 
of Ta-hsiao Polu,«® and also in the biography of Kao Hsien-chih 
(died in 755 A.D.),®® the Korean General who served the T’ai^ 
court as the Vice-General Commander of the T’ang Army in 
Sinkiang region, and led the expeditionary forces to Po-lti or 
Baltistan. As the dates, route, encounters and results of the 
expedition have been all recorded in the history, there is no room 
tor speculating that Lalitaditya “perished while opposing a Chinese 
army in the north of Kashmir” as suggested by R. S. Pandit. 

Moreover, there are a number of internal evidences to dis¬ 
prove the suggestion made by R. S. Pandit. For example, 
Lalitaditya died in “expedition of conquest”,"^® “to a distant north 
region” and not in a fighting of defence “in the north of Kashmir” 
as suggested.'^^ Similarly, Po-lii is situated to the North-East of 
Kasmir and not far from the latter. Moreover, any of the sug¬ 
gested dates of Lalitaditya’s chronology does not place his death 
in the summer of 747 A-D.,"^® the year of Kao Hsien-chih’s success¬ 
ful expedition to Baltistan. Under these circumstances, I would 
prefer to subscribe to A. Stein’s contention. And unless some un¬ 
expected new evidences come out, the end of Lalitaditya of Kaanir 
would remain inconclusive. 

From the foregoing discussion, one may suggest that Ya^- 
varma’s conquest of Magadha and the Gaiida land took place 
between 726 and 731 A.D. as he was still struggling for domination 
at the time of Hui-ch’ao’s visit, (about 724 A.D.), which probably 
meant that his position as a King was far from settled. Thus his 
ascendancy to the throne should not be very long from that date. 
Though the last part of his reign is still vague, he possibly lived 
in a weaker position till the middle of VIII century A.D. 

Reviewing the identity between the Chinese sources and the 
Ka^Ir chronicle in regard to the duration between the enthrone¬ 
ments of Candrapida and Muktaplda> precise dates and reliable 


88, CTS ch. 104, pp. la-3a and HTS ch. 221, pp. 4a-5b. 

69. Ibidem, ch. 135 anr 104. 

70. S. F. Pandit, op.cit., p. Ixxxiii. 

71. A. Stein, op.cit., p., 83. 

72. See note 63 above. 

73. See notea 40, 41 42 and 43 above, 
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system of Chinese official historiograj^y, I am inclined to place the 
chronology of Candxnpida and TaiSpSi^, the Kasmir Kings as 
720-729 and 729-732, Muktapide ascending the throne only in 
732 A.D. Should these dates be considered as reasonable, then the 
reign of these three Kings of the Karkotaka or NSga dsnoasty of 
Kai^Ir should be much later than the dates claimed by Kalhapa. 
In other words, the latter seems to have a miscalculation of 38 
years, which is longer than suspected by scholars previously. Of 
course, this discussion is only limited to the accession and succes¬ 
sion of these three Kings, and it cannot be considered as a conclu¬ 
sive remark to the whole work of Rajatarangim. 

The Indian missions sent to the T’ang court during the period 
under review, are all clearly recorded with definite dates and 
related reasons. There is no room for any other speculation. In 
this connection, it is necessary to point out that a new and accurate 
translation of historical sources from foreign and local languages 
of India is a very urgent task. Such an effort would clear up 
a lot of confusion, and bring new light into the field. 




India’s Resistance to Medieval Invaders: A Rejoinder 


BY 

A. L. Srxvastava 

Dr. Ashok Kumar Majumdar’s article on Ike above subject 
published in the Journal of Indian History, Vol. XLIV, Part II 
(August 1966), pp. 475-482, calls for comment. It seeks to exa¬ 
mine certain statements of mine, made in my paper "A Survey of 
India’s Resistance to Medieval Invaders from the North-West: 
Causes of Eventual Hindu Defeat,” vide J.I.H. Vol. XLIII, Part H 
(August, 1965), pp. 349-368. But in trying to do so Dr. Majumdar 
assumes much more than I said or meant and ascribes to me cer¬ 
tain views that I do not hold. He admits that I confined “my 
survey to the North-West,” i.e., to Sindh, Hindu Afghanistan and 
the Punjab. He also admits that my survey relates to the period, 
636 A.D.-1206 A.D., and not beyond. Yet he says that because I dis¬ 
cussed the “causes of eventual Hindu defeat,” “this naturally en¬ 
larges the scope of investigation, as the causes of Hindu defeat can¬ 
not be explained by a survey of the history of the North-West 
only.”* This is too much for any writer to assume, and amounts to 
the familiar trick: ascribe to some one what he does not say and 
then attack him on that ground. The plain meaning of my paper was 
that the Hindus of Sindh, Afghanistan and the Punjab resisted the 
invaders from 636 A.D. to c. 1019 A.D., i e., for a much longer 
period than any people in Asia, Africa and Europe had fought the 
Arabs in that age, and yet they were finally defeated. Obviously 
I attempted to analyse the causes of their eventual defeat after so 
much and so successful a resistance lasting for about four cen¬ 
turies, Secondly it was to examine the debacle of 1195-1202 which 
enabled the Turks to over-nm the Gangetic valley upto the hills 
of Assam. I fail to see why Dr. Majumdar thinks it necessary that 
my survey must include the whole of Northern India. His refe¬ 
rences to Rajasthan’s defying the Turkish invaders and of Orissa s 

1. Dr. A. K. Majumdar’s Article, op.cit., p 475. 
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fitting the Muslim Sultans of Bengal at a later date are in this 
connection irrelevant and uncalled for. If Dr. Majumdar had cared 
to turn the pages of my Sultanate of Delhi {1st edition. 1950) | he 
would not have quoted Dr. A. B. M. Hahibullah. He would have 
then realised that all these details have been known to me and to 
others for long and that it was not necessary for me to refer to 
them in my above paper, which was meant to be a rapid survey 
as its very title indicates and not a detailed exposition of the his* 
tory of the period. 

Dr. A. K. Majumdar not only ascribes to me views that I do 
not hold, but he also quotes me wrongly. He writes; “As a matter 
of fact Dr. Srivastava has held the preachings of the Mahabhamta 
to be partially responsible for weakening the ‘••esistance of the 
Hindus.'*^ Such a presumption is entirely wrong; I never held 
the great epic responsible for weakening the Hindu resistance to 
the Turkish invaders, not even for Hindu demoralisation. Here is 
what I wrote in an attempt to explain the causes of the collapse of 
the Hindu resistance after the fall of Prithvi Raj Chauhan III, 
Jaichand and Pramardi Deva. “A more probable cause seems to 
be the widespread demoralisation and panic caused by the defeat 
of great Hindu kings and an erroneous belief in the invincibility 
of the Turkish hordes, who used shock tactics, and impelled the 
lesser Indian rulers to think that resistance was hopeless. It may 
be presumed with reason that after the fall of such mighty war¬ 
rior kings as Prithvi Raj and Jaichand there must have been anxi¬ 
ous and hurried consultations among the smaller rulers of the Gan- 
getic valley, their ministers and advisers, and they must have 
thought further resistance futile (after 1194 A.D.). It was in these 
depressing circumstances that they seemed to have taken shelter 
behind the letter of the well known injunction in the Mahabharata 
to submit and avoid anarchy, and ignored its spirit. It was, there¬ 
fore, the implicit, nay blind, Hindu faith in Shastric injunctions to 
avoid anarchy at all cost even at the sacrifice of independence and 
sovereignty, that must be held to have been the primary cause of 
the debacle.”® The above sentences are so transparently clear that 
unless one is absolutely prejudiced or ignorant of the English lang- 

2. Dr. A. K. Majumdar, op.cit, p. 477. 

3. A. L. Srivastava, op.cif., pp. 360-361. 
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uai^ one would not believe that tl]« writer of the above lines is 
blaming the MaJiabhara;ta, All that he means is that the teaching of 
the epic was misinterpreted by persons who had lost their balance. 
These jiersons “ignored its spirit” and took shelter “behind the 
letter.” This is absolutely clear from the sentences written by me 
just after, viz., “This is an instance to show that sometimes out 
of good comes evil and that a nation that does not make use of 
discrimination in the interpretation and application of its valued 
scripture not only loses its independence, but also suffers tremend^ 
V asly and for centuries.”* 

Dr. Ashok Kumar Majumdar seems to think that the Hmdu 
Shastras are fool-proof and are incapable of wrong interpretation. 
If that were so, how could the Vedic system of Varna-Ashram 
Dharma have crystallised into castes and how could the ancient 
usage regarding inter-dining and inter-marriage between the vari¬ 
ous vamas have disappeared? And how has untouchabihty come 
into existence? I yield to none m my respect for the Hindu Shap¬ 
iros; but I am absolutely sure that their noble injimctions have 
been misinterpreted time and again. 

Dr. Majumdar is again wrong in asserting that I have tom the 
six verses from the Shanti-Parva of the Mahahharata from their 
context. He is also wrong in calling these verses ‘obscwe’. They 
are very important. They form part of Bhishma’s discourse on 
sovereignty and of his advice to Yudhishtir, when the latter dec¬ 
lined to accept the crown, to rule his ancestral kingdom and pre¬ 
vent anarchy. Of course, Bhishma did not advise anyone to pre¬ 
vent anarchy by submitting to a foreign invader. What he meant 
was that if a powerful Indian monarch coveted his weak neigh¬ 
bour’s territory and was bent upon conquest, the latter should 
submit to avoid anarchy. The fault lay with those who, in the 
confused situation of 1194-1202 A.D. when the Turks were success¬ 
fully over-running the Gangetic valley, misinterpreted the famous 
verses to save their skin. 

Dr. Majumdar’s contention that Kutnimatam, Kalavilas and 
other works mentioned by me were written to produce “a revul¬ 
sion towards the prostitutes,’* ’‘courtesans and others and to dis- 


4. A. L. Srivaitava, op.cit., p. 362. 
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fiuade people from Visiting them” only refers to the objective oi 
the authors, but ignores the patent fact that literature depicts 
soca,ety of the age in which it is produced. He also ignores the 
efiect that literature produces on human mind and character. I 
read these works after 1 had crossed sixty, and 1 cannot describe the 
effect on my mind. It is a pity that Dr. Majumdar holds that the 
literature presented in these works of Kashmiri writers did not 
demoralise the people of that region and that Kashmir passed into 
the hand of the Muslims on accoimt of *'the peculiar twist of 
fortune.”® He should know that this ‘peculiar twist of fortune* 
was caused by the general demoralisation of the Kashmiris of 
that age. As the learned author admits that “the erotic sculps 
tures may have had evil influence on the people in general,” 
because other scholars too have referred to if, I need not join 
issue with him. But his assumption that despite Konark and 
Jagannath “Orissa maintained her independence against the Turko- 
Afghan onslaught practically till about 1580,” is incorrect. Orissa’s 
delayed fall was due to geographical reasons and not to the so-call¬ 
ed emotion-free virility of her people. Again Dr. Majumdar does 
less than justice by omitting the Khajuraho temples from the list, 
especially when I had given it the first place among the erotic 
sculptures. He also omits my contention that erotic sculpture of 
this type was common enough in the temples of that age in Nor¬ 
thern India. 1 mentioned the temples of these three places, besides 
others, because they are extant and it is open for anyone to see 
them and form his independent opinion about the effect of this 
kind of sculpture. He finds fault with me for saying that the 
North-Western India including Hindu Afghanistan and part of 
Sindh was before the 7th century A.D. isolated, and looked upon 
by the conservative elements of our society as border lands, in¬ 
habited by barbarians. “Will Dr. Majumdar adduce contemporary 
evidence to refute the above theory? Further, will anyone with an 
accurate knowledge of Indian history dispute the fact that “after 
the extinction of the Maurya empire, there was no such thing as 
the defence of the frontiers of India by the united might and re¬ 
sources of the Indian people, because our north-west frontiers and 
all other frontiers were the frontiers of small independent king¬ 
doms”? But Dr. Majumdar doubts the correctness of this state- 


5. Or. A. K. Majumdar, op.dt., p. 480. 
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meat I will iK>t probe into the reasom that have impelled Dr. 
Majumdar to call the above statement of mine as my ‘aasumption.* 
But 1 must say that his reference to Skanda Gupta’s repulsing the 
Hunas does not improve his position in the least. We are not 
aware whether Skanda Gupta or any former ruler of the Gupta 
dynasty could extend the limit of his kingdom to include in it the 
natural frontiers of India in the North-West. 

Misrepresentation seems to be the principal weapon in Dr. 
Ashok Kumar Majumdar’s armoury. The following will show 
how the learned Doctor’s misrepresentation works in practice. In 
my paper referred to above I had written that “the country during 
this period experienced a Brahmanical reaction that produceo 
three-fold effect on its fortune.” In the first instance, “Brahman 
ministers over-threw their Kshatriya and Sudra masters and 
usurped their thrones which brought about a kind of political 
revolution and instahility.’’ Secondly, “the rise of orthodox Hind¬ 
uism alienated the Buddhist population.. Thirdly, “the Hindus 
in general and their upper classes in particular had by this time 
developed strange ideas of contamination and defilement and 
taboos of food and drink, which made them shudder from the 
tear of losmg caste, if they fell into the hands of mlecchhas.'* And 
“finally inasmuch as religious orthodoxy and ritualism run coim- 
ter to the simplicity of the poor, the lower orders of our society 
felt a widening gulf between them and their new rulers who pur¬ 
sued a suicidal policy of social and religious exclusion” I ex¬ 
plained all these points at length in my article.^ Consistently with 
his set plan, Dr. Majumdar has ignored all the above important 
points and seized hold of only one, to be more exact only one- 
half, of one, of these points, viz., the displacement of the Kshatriya 
rulers by Brahman ministers. Even here he omits the displace¬ 
ment of the Sudra kings. In regard to this one-half of a point, 
Dr. Majumdar indulges in polemics. Here is his reasoning: “Now» 
this type of influences, which are often relied upon by historians, 
must show an invariable non-committance and an invariable con- 
committance. The proposition is: the Brahmin usurped the throne 
from a Ksatriya; therefore the foreigners could conquer the 
country. It must follow, therefore; First, that had the country 


A. L. Srivastava, op.cit., pp. 346-365. 
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retained its Ki^triya rulers it would not have been conquered by 
the Muslims, because K§atriya$ have never been defeated by the 
Muslims. As the itaUcised premise is non-tenable the invariable 
non>committance is not established. Secondly, it is necessary to 
prove that the Brahmins were always defeated.”^ The learned 
author tries to prove lus point by referring to the military leader¬ 
ship of the Peshwas who were Brahmins. 

One can hardly conceive of a more glaring example of misuse 
of logic and of the ignorance of the canons of historical evidence. 
Only one cause, viz., “the mistakes of policy and strategy” put 
forward by me appeals to the learned Dr. A. K. Majumdar. He 
rejects the social cause as of no account, for, according to him the 
social conditions were the same in both the North and the South, 
and yet the Colas founded an overseas empire and there was a 
revival of Hindu power under the Vijayanagar empire. He con¬ 
cludes by adding that if there had really been social decay, the 
Hindu society in the Gangetic valley must have crumbled to 
pieces. Here Dr. Majumdar confuses social survival with social 
solidarity. 

The above analysis reveals the manner in which Dr. Ashok 
Kumar Majumdar sifts evidence and arrives at conclusions. 
Although criticism of historical writings is essential in the interest 
of truth, yet perversion cannot be looked upon as criticism. In¬ 
tellectual honesty and integrity are absolutely essential in the 
pursuit of historical research. Who will agree with Dr. Majumdar 
that everything was well with the Hindu society of the early me¬ 
dieval age and that it was merely the Hindu mistakes of policy 
and strategy that were responsible for their defeat and loss of 
independence which they failed to recover before 1947? 


7. Dr. Majumdar, op.cit., pp. 480-461. 



Krsna’s role as a Nation-builder in the Literature of the 

Nineteenth Century 

BY 

Dr. Bimanbehari Majumdar, Patna 

Two of the greatest reformers of India in the nineteenth 
century, Raja Rammohun Roy and Svami Dayananda, looked 
down upon the Bhagavata-purdna, one of the principal sources on 
the life and teachings of Knsna. The former wrote in his Fi'f’st 
Dejence oj Hindu Theism that the grossness of the worship of 
Kr^na exceeded all limits. “His devotees very often personify 
(in the same manner as European actors do on stage) him and 
his female companions, dancing with indecent gestures, and singing 
songs relative to his love and debaucheries.” It is worth noting 
that Rammohun’s family deities at Radhanagar, a famous place of 
pilgrimage for the Vaisnavas were Radha and Krsna. One of the 
causes of estrangement between him and his mother, Tam! Devi 
was that he refused to bow down before the images of these deities. 
Tarini Devi preferred to give up all connections with her son and 
spent her last days at Puri amidst great hardship. Svami Dava- 
nanda refused to accept Krsna as an incarnation of God. On the 
authority of a few stray verses said to have been found in a book 
called Hemddri, Dayananda held that Vopadeva was the author 
of the Bhdgavata and his brother, Jayadeva wrote GHagovinda}^ 
As a matter of fact, Hemadri the famous author of Caturvarga- 
ciniamani (c. 1260-1270) wrote a commentary called Kaivalyn- 
dipiha on Vopadeva’s Mulcfdphala vhich is an anthology of the 
verses of the Bhagavata on various aspects of devotion. Vopa¬ 
deva dedicated it to Hemadri and also wrote a summary of the life 
of Krsma as represented in the Bhdgavata in his treatise, Harilild. 
Jayadeva flourished in eastern India nearly a century earlier than 
Vopad§va. 

1(a), Saiffirtha PraldUa (Bhg. trans. by Bharadwaja), p. 390, 
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The Christian Missionaries levelled serious changes against 
Kn^. One of them wrote in the Calcutta Review in October, 
1851: ‘Radha and Kr^a are favourite deities with a great majo¬ 
rity of the inhabitants of Bengal. The character of tibese objects 
of worship is so vile, that those who describe it feel it necessary 
to apologize for it, by urging the plea that Kiigna, being lord of 
the world, was not subject to those laws of morality which mor¬ 
tals are bound to obey. But reason and experience unite in prov¬ 
ing that his example has a frightfully contaminating power, and 
that the natives of Bengal will never cease to be addicted to pro¬ 
fligacy until Krsna .shall cease to be the object of their worship, 
their thoughts and their affections.”'^ 

In the face of such attacks Bankimcandra Chatterjee had to 
make out a case for regarding Krsna as a national hero. He was 
the first Indian scholar to undertake a critical study of the life 
of Rrsna. He was acquainted with the main trends of criticism 
of the Mahdhharata and the Puvdnas from the works of Orienta¬ 
lists like Weber, Lassen, Goldstucker, Colebrooke, Muir, Boumouf 
and Wilson.'® His critical acumen was of such a high order that 
he could easily discriminate between a mere hypothesis and a logi¬ 
cal conclusion of these European scholars. His sense of humour 
was keen and his expression was highly felicitous. All these 
tors have contributed to make his Krfnacaritra a classic of Bengali 
literature. 

Bankimcandra, however, wrote this great work with a pur¬ 
pose, and not merely for advancement of learning. We get an 
idea of his object from the article, entitled Krgnacaritra, which he 
contributed to the journal Bavaadarsana early in 1875.® He wanted 
to present in his work an ideal hero capable of unifying the petty 
warring kingdoms into a national state. He was the first great 
writer who tried to infuse the new spirit of nationalism into the 
mind of Indians tlirough inspiring novels, songs and essays Tc 
him Krsna was the perfect embodiment of the best ideals of huma¬ 
nity. He contrasted four stages in the repre.sentation of the life 


1(b). Quoted also in the Second Report from the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords, 1852-53, p. 632. 

1(c) Krsnacantra I, 4, 7, 13. 

2. Bahgadarkana, Caitra 1281, pp. 605-611, 
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fii K|f9a--<4be MahAbhdrata, the Bh&gavata, Jayadeva’s GUa- 
gov^inda and Vidy&pati’s songs. He laid down three fundamental 
principles which distinguish the portrayal of the character by 
one poet from that of another. These are due to national diaracter, 
social environment and the personality of the poet. He said that 
during the age in which the Mahahharata was composed India had 
attained a high stage of civilization, but signs of internal quarrel 
were already visible. The way in which the character of Kn^ has 
been depicted in the Mahdhharata is unparalleled in the world. 
There is not even a faint trace in it of those episodes of his early 
life at Vraja, which have been elaborated in the Bhdgavata, These 
constitute the sole subject-matter of the poems of Jayadeva and 
Vidyapati. Bankim considered the love of Kr§na with the Gopis 
as nothing but an allegory of the relation of Purusa with Prakrti 
as delineated in the Sarnkhya-philosophy. But he regretted that 
the allegory had vanished altogether in the Gita Govinda of Jaya¬ 
deva. As the nation had become decadent and forgotten all about 
the heroic past Jayadeva produced nothing but a sensual poem. 
Krsna, according to the Mahdhharata, was a far-sighted statesman, 
bent upon achieving the unity of India. But Jayadeva has paint¬ 
ed him as wholly engrossed in love affair In this connection it 
is interesting to note that to Bankim Vidyapati appeared as a 
poet singing mournful songs under the influence of the renaissance, 
which was just having its beginning after several centuries of 
Moslem rule. Bankim thought that Jayadeva looked only at the 
exterior of Ki^a, whereas Vidyapati analysed his inmost feelings * 

This interesting article indicates that Bankimcandra was pon¬ 
dering over the problem of interpreting the life of Krsna nine 
years before the publication of his essays on Krsmcaritra in the 
Bengali monthly journal Praoara in 1884 A.D. After having con¬ 
tributed articles on the same topic for twenty months'^ he got 
them published in the form of a book in 1886.® In this book he 

3. Ibid., p. 610-411. It is worth noting here that according to Rabin¬ 
dranath Candidasa was the poet of sorrow and Vidyapati sang only of 
pleasure (Prdcina S&hitya). The songs of Vidyapati from the Nepal and 
Ramabhadrapura Mss had not been published at that time 

4. Prach&ra, Asvin 1291 (=1884 Oct.) to Asada 1293 (=July 1886) 

5. The ftrst edition of Kfsnacarttra is available in the Bangtya S&hitya 

It consists of 198 pages while the second edition published in 1892 
covered 4KI + 80 IWfw. 
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said that the oldest account of the life of is to he found 

in the Mahdhharata, and those incidents which are not related 
there are to be discarded as mere poetic fancies.'*’ But this was 
not aU, He was not prepared to accept as genuine even the epi¬ 
sodes mentioned in the epic if they did not tally with his precon¬ 
ceived idea of Knsna. Thus according to him the verses referring 
to Krisna’s life at Vrndavana as reported to have been uttered 
by Sisupala at the Rajasuya ceremony were interpolations.^ He 
emphatically stated that the allegations of Krma’s love affair with 
the Gopis were all baseless; they were rnere products of fanciful 
imagination of the writers of the Pur&nas. He went further and 
said that the story of Knsna’s transfer to the house of Nanda at 
midnight, and all the incidents relating to his boyhood and adoles¬ 
cence at Vraja were false and baseless. He even refused to accept 
that Kamsa was the maternal uncle of Knsna.® He quoted the 
words of Arjuna from Udyoga parvam recounting the valorous 
achievements of Krsna including the defeat of Bhoja Kings at the 
Svayamvara of Rugmin!, victory over the Kings of Gandhara, 
Pandya, Kalinda, Varanasi, destruction of Ekalavya, Kamsa, Salva 
and Nnraka. The last two items he cc'n'sjdered as unhistorical 
apparently because miracles were involved in the first and Kr^a’s 
marriage with sixteen thousand wives was implied in the second.* 
In the first edition of his Krsnacaritra Bankim quoted the 
passage relating to the killing of Kamsa from the Bengali trans¬ 
lation of the Mahahharata edited by Kali Prasanna Sinha and said 
in the footnote that he had not compared the translation with the 
original. The mistake committed by the translator remained un¬ 
detected even at the time of publication of the second edition six 
years later.*® 

6. Krmacarit'ia, 1st cd., p 3 

7. Ibid., pp 34-35. These verses have been foxind in all the manuscripts 
collected by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute and accepted as 
genuine in the critical edition of the Mbh. II. 30. 4-11. The influence of 
Bankim, however, is so great that even a researcher of the eminence of 
Dr. J. N. Banerjee writes that according to scholars these verses are in¬ 
terpolations (Paficopasana, p. 45 footnote). Dr. Baneriee hsuJ probably 
in his mind R. G. Bhandarkar's opinion (Vaisnavism etc. p. 38) also. 

8. Ibid,, p. 91. 

9. Ibid., p. 147. 

10. The translator says that Kamsa married two daughters of Jarfisandha 
named Sahad^a and Anuja (Kaliprasanna Sinha’s Mbh. II, 13, (p. 211), 
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* 

Bankimcandra changed and modified many of his viev^ in 
the second edition^ in the preface of which he admitted that he 
had changed his opinion regarding the boyhood incidents of the 
life of He also said that the Kr§nacaritra as depicted in 

his article published in the Bangadarsana was as different from 
the life of Kri^ now presented as light is from darkness. He 
attributed the change of opinion to his mature age, greater investi* 
gation and more intense thinking. He boldly said that if any one 
did not change his opinion he must be either endowed with super¬ 
natural powers or a foolish and ignorant person. He now admit¬ 
ted that Kpji^’s transfer to Gokula by Vasudeva might be accepted 
as a historical fact.^^ But he refused to believe that his hero 
could pilfer butter in his childhood. He interpreted incidents like 
the turning down of the cart, destruction of Trinavartta, Vatsasura, 
Vakasura and Aghasura and suppression of the serpent, Ke4iya, as 
mere allegory. 

Bankimcandra was in some difficulty in explaining away the 
great miracle of Ki^na’s holding the Govardhana mountain for 
seven days. Now he confessed that the verses containing allegations 
made by Sisupala against Krsna at the Rajasuya sacrifice were not 
interpolations. He was candid enough also to admit that the 
Govardhana was not a mere mole-hill as alleged by Sisupala but 
a real hill. The incident is related in the Harivamsa,^^ Visnu- 
purttna,^^ Bhdgavata^^ and many other Puranas though Bankim did 
not refer to these. But he refused to believe anything which was 
supernatural in character. He concluded that Kpjna considered 
it useless to render worship to Indra, which is typified by the 
sky and thought that the food should be offered to the poor people 
and the cows. 


But the original (Cr.ed. 11.13.30) says that Kamsa married the anujd or sisters 
of Sahadeva (son of Jarasandlia). The admission of Bankim that he de¬ 
pended on the Bengali translation is significant. But in fairness to him it 
must be said that he did compare many other passages with the original, 
e.g., his Kff^caritra, 2nd edition, IIL 1 (Footnote in p. 114). 

11. Kr^acaritra, 2nd ed. (Sahityaparipad ed.), p. 68. 

12. H.V., n, 18. 

13. V, 11. 

14. Bh. X., 26. 
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He theti 4bok the consideration of fhe case of the Gopis. 
He pointed out that the Gopis are not referred to in the Matuit- 
bharata.^ But Kp^’s sport with them has been related in the 
VifV'Upuw^a, HanvaTTim and the Bhdgavata. He quoted the major 
portion of the thirteenth chapter of the filth book of the V-ufiyw- 
purdna describing the RdsaULa and other incidents. In translating 
the verses, however, he took the root ‘ram’ to mean to play and 
the words like ‘Ratipnya’ to signify fond of playing. But he was 
not able to explain away the verse (13.54) which stated that a 
GopI skilled in the art of singmg his praises embraced and kissed 
him, though he rendered the active voice of the origmal mto 
passive “ ^ 

He, however, interpreted the whole affair as an innocent play 
and quoted the customs of European society, in which dancing of 
young men with young women was not considered in any way 
reprehensible. While explaining away the description of the Rasa 
in the Hariuamsa, he, however, said that the Visnupurdna has des¬ 
cribed the joyous frolics of fickle girls. In the case of Haruamso, 
according to him they were passionate women. Then he adversely 
commented upon the bad taste of the Bhdgavata in describing the 
Vastra-harana of the Grdpis,^^^ though he admired the best spiritual 
tone of the purana. He again condemned Jayadeva for perverting 
the innocent sports of Kp?na to sexual orgy m the name of reli¬ 
gion. He reiterated in this connection the urgent need of re-inter¬ 
preting the life of Kp§:qa with a view to re-awakening the coim- 


15. Krsnacantra n.V. The Mahdbh&rata was not concerned with the 
early life of K 4 :?na. But there is one indirect evidence to show that the 
author or one of the authors oi the Mahabharata knew that had fas¬ 

cination for the Gopis. When Subhadra was being sent for the first ti.>t 
to her mother-in-law’s house she was dressed as a Gopalika-1213. 17. 
Asvaghopa in his Buddhacanta refers to Sauri (K^j^a 1.45) and also to Gope 
Yoi^its (IV. 16). Sir R. G. Bhandarker held that all the Mahabharata pas¬ 
sages containmg any references to the Gopis are interpolations. But die 
researches of the Institute, associated with his name, show that at least this 
passage is genuine (Mbh. Cr. ed. Adiparva, p. 830). Bankimcandra con¬ 
sidered the invocation of DraupadI to Kr^na as Gopijanapriya as genuine, 
but the critical edition has treated it as an interpolaticm. 

16. Kffifacaritra II, V (p. 81). 

17(a). This episode is described in the Tamil Sangam book AhanMniifU 
(59.4-6), which cannot be later than the second century A.D. I am thankful 
to Prof. T. V. Mahalingam for this reference. 
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try.^^ He emphatically stated again that in the whole world none 
can equal in purity of character and in the possession of 

all the good qualities. 

Bankimcandra devoted a long chapter to prove that the name 
of Radha is not fotmd m any of the Purdnas excepting the Brahma^ 
vaivarta, the original version of which has been lost. He showed 
that the current version of this Purdna is full of absurd tales. But 
it must be said to the credit of the critical acumen of Bankim that 
he was the first modern scholar to prove that Jayadeva was in¬ 
debted to this Purdna for the introductory verse of his Gita- 
govinda.^^. The conclusion which Bankim drew regarding the 
credibility of the incidents of the early life of Krsna was that Vasu- 
deva sent his wife Rohmi and two sons, Krsna and Balarama to 
Gokula out of fear of Kamsa, and that Kh^a spent the period 
of his boyhood and adolescence there. His beauty and grace made 
him dear to all. He grew up as an exceptionally vigorous youth, 
who saved the cowherds by destroying the harmful ammals. He 
was affectionate to the boys and girls of the Gopas and tried to 
please everybody. He realised real spiritual truth in his adole¬ 
scence. This IS all that he was prepared to admit as historical 
fact, and that too after a great deal of hesitation. 

Before we take up for consideration his analysis of the charac¬ 
ter of Krsna in the post-Vrndavana period it may be fruitful to 
quote the opimon of Sri Aurobindo on the methodology adopted 
by Bankim in this work. Sri Aurobindo observes: “He saw that 
in certain parts of the poem (MahAhhdrata) Krsna’s godhead is 
either not presupposed at all or only slightly affirmed, while in 
others it is the main objective of the writer; certain parts again 
give us a plain, unvarnished and straightforward biography and 

17(b) Ibid., U, 7, (p. 93). 

18. Brahmavaivartapur&na — Krsnajanmakhanda, Ch. 15 1 ff. Hirendra- 
natha Datta pays Bankim high tributes for his excellent researches on Radha. 
He observes that Bankim was the first to controvert the theory of H. H. 
Wilson, who held that the Brahma-vaivarta was composed only some two 
to three hundred years before his time (Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Jtme, 1832). Bankim showed that the contents of the fifteenth chap¬ 
ter of this PurOma must have been familiar to Javadeva, otherwise he could 
not have alluded to the incident referred to in his introductory verse (Sdhitya 
PaHfat PaMka, Vol. 45, pp. 7-9). 
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history, others are a mass of wonders and legends, often irrelevant 
extravagances; in some parts also the conception of the chief 
characters is radically departed from and defaced. He, therefore, 
took these differences as his standard and accepted only those parts 
as genuine which gave a plain and consistent account of K|^a 
the man and of others in relation to him. Though his conclusions 
are to a great extent justifiable, his o priori method led him to 
exaggerate them, to enforce them too rigidly without proper 
flexibility and scrupulous hesitation and to resort occasionally to 
special pleading.^* 

Bankimcandra held that there have been many interpolations 
in the MahdbMrata on account of three reasons. First, it was 
customary in ancient India, even after the invention of alphabets 
to circulate books by oral recitation. It was, therefore, easy to 
incorporate certain sections or verses in them. Secondly, the temp¬ 
tation for making interpolations became strong in the case of a 
higbly popular book like the Mahdbharata. Thirdly, learned men 
in ancient India did not care much for literary renown; all that 
they wanted was that people should derive benefit from reading 
their composition. They, therefore, introduced into the epic what¬ 
ever they considered beneficial to the people. He laid down seven 
canons for the detection of interpolations.^® In the first instance 
that which is not mentioned in the Parva-samgraha must be later 
additions, though there have been some interpolations even be¬ 
fore the composition of this chapter. V. S. Sukthankar says that 
the figures in the Parva-samgraha Chapter are prior to 1000 A.D., 
when the Javanese Bhdrata and the Andhra Bhdratam were 
composed; but the manuscripts collected for editing the cri¬ 
tical edition contain many variants of the figures.^i Secondly, 
that which is not referred to in the Anukramanik& Chapter 
must be interpolation. Thirdly, if two contradictory state¬ 
ments are found at two different places one of them must be an 


19. Sri Aurobindo —Vyasa and Valmxki, pp. 64-65. 

20. Krsmcaritra I, 10 (pp. 32-34). 

21. Sukthankar Memorial Ed., Vol. I, pp. 422-429. Sukthankar observes: 
"It has been common experience that figures in ancient works, if at all 
complicated, seldom come out right, and the figures of the Parvasaipgraha 
are probably no exception to this work.” 
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interpolation. FourtMy, i£ the characteristic features of the com¬ 
position of a great poet are found to be absent in some portions, 
those must be rejected. Rabindranath rightly observes that this 
is entirely a subjective test and that even a good poet might write 
occasionally some bad lines .22 Fifthly, if some facts are narrated 
which are contrary to the nature of the person concerned these 
must be rejected as interpolation. He cited two imaginary ins¬ 
tances. If anywhere it is found stated that Bhisma was attached 
to somebody’s wife or that Bhima showed cowardice that must be 
interpolation. Rabindranath states that this too is not a safe 
criterion because a great writer is not afraid of showing occasional 
inconsistency in the characters created by him, while the third- 
rate writers are always careful to make their heroes consistently 
good or persistently wicked.^ Sixthly, that which is irrelevant 
may or may not be irrelevant, but if it comes under any of the 
five aforesaid tests it must be pronounced an interpolation. 
Seventhly, that which is supernatural or miraculous cannot be 
accepted as a historical fact.^ 

Bankim classified the current version of the whole into three 
stages. First, the original Mahabhiraia, which was probably the 
Bharatn-samhitd consisting of 24000 verses. In the original stage 
Krsna is not recognised usually as an incarnation and he himself 
never claims to be good. In the second stage he is regarded as an 
incarnation of Visnu. The composition too is not as liberal and 
poetic as the first part. In the third stage episodes and didactic 
teachings have been incorporated for mass education bv diverse 
writers. Bankim cites the major portion of the Santi and Avusl- 
snna pnrV'as, the G’ta portion of the BhXsmaparva, the chapters 
dealing with holy places in the Vanaparva as examples of the 
third stage. * 

Las.sen had indicated three stages in the growth of the Maha- 
hhdrata more than a quarter of a century before Bankim. The first 
stage is the same as that of Bankim: but the second stage is iden¬ 
tical with the liihdsa mentioned in the Asvalayana Crhyasutra 


22. Adhunika Sahitya, Krawicantra, in Rabindra Racanavali, IX, p 448- 
449 (Viivabharati ed.). 

23. Ibid., p. 4.S6-457. 

24. Krpiacaritra, I, 12, (pp. 36-39). 
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beginning with the history of King Vasu. The third section pro¬ 
bably commenced with Pauloma-adhydya.^ 

It must be said to the credit of Bankimcandra that he anti¬ 
cipated much of the method adopted by Jacobi, Hopkins and Ruben. 
More than half a century before Ruben he compared the lists of 
wives of Krsna as found in the Visnvpurdna, Harivatnia and the 
Mahidhhdrata. But the conclusion he arrived at is quite different 
from that of Ruben. While the latter admitted that Krtma had many 
wives, Bankim could not do so, because he was trying to install the 
image of the national hero in the heart of Indians. That hero could 
never be a polygamist, having thousands of wives. He, therefore, 
had to reject the Naraka episode as myth, and to show that the 
writers of fiction had used their hands freely in interpolating passa¬ 
ges in the Harivamsa, Visnupurdma and Mahdhhdrata. He com¬ 
piled a list of twenty-two wives of Krsna from these three sources 
and says that as the last ten are found only in the Harivamsa, they 
can be excluded. The Mausalaparva alone furnishes the names of 
Gandhari and Haimavati, but the Parva itself is an interpolation. 
He identifies Jambavati with Rohini and Satya with Satyabhama. 
Thus only eight wives remain. He says that five of the.se namely 
Saivya, Kahndi, Mitrabinda, Laksmana and Madri were mere 
names; they never appear in the scene, and nothing is known as to 
how and when they were married. He conveniently omits here the 
name of the Bhdgavata from his authorities.^ The Visnupurdna 
describes indeed the names of their sons but as they are never 
found taking any active part in any affair, they may be treated as 
mere products of imagination. Bankim, therefore, concludes that 
these five wives had no real existence in history. Then he takes 
up the question of feasibility of a human being like Krsna marrying 
the daughter of a bear named Jambavati. He considers it an utter 
impossibility, though in this instance her son Samba is known to 
have played a significant part in the destruction of the Yadava 
family. Bankim consequently had to say that the Mausalaparva 
of the Mahdhhdrata itself was a late interpolation. He had some 
difficulty in this matter, because, according to him the destruction 
of the Yadavas is the only matter which has been treated both in 

25. Indische Alterthumskunde II, 499. 

26. The BhAgavata states how and when they were married and also who 
they were in X. 83. 
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the Mah&bhStrata and the Ruranas. We see that many othex' events 
are described both in the epic and in the Purdnas, Having thus 
dismissed the claims of six of the principal ladies to be considered 
as wives of K^sna, Bankim takes up the case of Satyabhama. She 
appears in the Mahdhhdrata in the Mdrken^eya samasyd (prob¬ 
lem) and Draupadi-Saiyahhdmd Samvdda, Ydna-Sandhi parva and 
in the Mausala parva. Bankim said that all these episodes are 
interpolations, and as such the very existence of Satyabhama is 
problematical. She figures prominently in connection with the 
Syamantaka gem incident as related in the Harivainsa and the 
Purdiyis. But as it has got many supernatural features it is also 
treated as a fiction. But despite this array of arguments, Bankim 
could not be absolutely sure about the fictitious nature of Satya¬ 
bhama. We find him making a long digression to the effect that 
under some special circum.sfances the taking of a second wife in 
the lifetime of the first might bo permissible. Moreover, he cites 
many examples of polygamy from the Mahabharata itself. He, 
however, sticks to his earlier conclusion that Krsna had only one 
wife, and she was Rugmin! because her son and grandson alone 
figure in history and her great grandson Vajra became King.^^ 

If Krsna had only one wife, he could not have got one hundred 
and eighty thousand .sons, a.s related in the Visnupurdna.-^ Bankim 
makes a little mathematical calculation to show the absurdity of 
this number. He attribute.s to Visnvpurdna a statement to the 
effect that Krsna’s span of life in this world was one hundred and 
twenty-five years, though actually this information is given in the 
Bhagavata. He divided the total number of sons by 125 years ^ 
365 days and comes to the conclusion that if this number were true 
1440 sons per year and 4 sons per dav had to be born to Krsna. 
He, therefore, sarcastically observes that Krsna’s Queens must be 


27. Krsnacaritra, III, 7, (pp. 130-138). 

28. Vuvnu^Pnrana, V. 32. 5. Though Bankim is usually very careful in 
quoting references, here we find him giving wrong references. He cites 
iu p. 130, the VUtnu Purdna TV. 15 as his authority but the exact number 
of sons is not found there. In that particular character the Visnnpurana 
quotes two ancient verses as follows' “The domestic instructors of the boys 
iu the use of arms amounted to three crores and eighty lacs. Who shall 
enumerate the whole of the mighty men of the Vadava race, who were tens 
of ten thousands and hundreds of hundred thousands in number’” (IV. 14, 
45-46). 
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imagined to have conceived at the mere sight of Bankim, 

of course, could not believe the PurSoic $tory that Kpsna assuming 
as many forms as there were Queens lived with each one of them.^ 
There is, however, a slight mistake in the calculation made by 
Bankim. Krsna, in his human form, could not have produced a 
son during the first fourteen years of his life, nor after his eightieth 
year. This leaves only 66 years for procreative work during which 
period on an average 7-5 sons had to be bom a day, if the Puranic 
total regarding the number of sons is to be believed at all. 

The most important portion of the Krsnacaritra is the sixth 
book dealing with the part played by Knsna in the Bharata War. 
The Mahabbarata reveals Kpsna here as a crafty and cruel person, 
taking recourse to stratagems considered as dishonourable in the 
epic age. These incidents are not described in the Harivarrda or 
the Puram^s. Their silence may be construed as their acquiescence 
to the description of the epic or more probably it signifies their 
unwillingness to remind the people of the ignoble and tortuous de¬ 
vices adopted by Kri^a in encompassing the death of Bhisina, 
Drona, Karna and Duryodhana. As there is no corroborating evi¬ 
dence of Krsna’s unjustifiable deeds in these events, one has to 
consider carefully the reliability of the portions of the Mahabhdrata 
dealing with these. Bankimcandra has performed this task with 
considerable ability. He does not deny that Krsna leapt down from 
the chariot on the third and the ninth day of the battle to kill 
Bhisma. He contends that there was no breach of promise on the 
part of Krsna. He did this merely to incite Arjuna to action, 
and not really to wield warlike weapons in the battle. But Bankim 
treats the story of Sikhandin as a positive interpolation. Bankim 
analyses the episode relating to the killing of Jayadratha and shows 
that there was no need of making the day appear as evening, on 
the part of Krsna. Arjuna was able to kill Jayadratha even with¬ 
out such a device. He, therefore, treats the trick of Krsna as an 
int’erpolation, inserted in the second stage of the development of 
the epic. He is far more successful in showing that the unnerving 
of Drona bv giving the false news of Aivatthama’s death is hardly 
credible. He adduces as many as seven arguments to prove that 
the whole episode of circulating the news of the elephant, called 


29. Bh. XL 6.25. 
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Asvatthaxna is the handiwork of a second-rate poet Bankim is less 
successful in justifying the conduct of in asking Arjuna to 

kill Kar^a immediately without giving him any opportunity for 
lifting up his chariot from the mud. To Bankim Bhima appears as 
a sort of demon, who does not require any hint regarding the strik¬ 
ing of his adversary with the mace below the navel. Thus he holds 
the story of Kpjna’s beckoning to Arjuna the method of overpower¬ 
ing Duryodhana as an interpolation.^® 

Bankimcandra quotes in extenso the serious charges brought 
by Duryodhana against I\x§na. Duryodhana addressed Kr§na as 
the son of the slave of Kamsa and said; “You should have been 
ashamed of inciting Arjuna to beckon to Bhima about hitting me 
on the thigh. Thousands of Kings engaged in the war have been 
killed by unfair means suggested by you. You have encompassed 
the death of the grandfather by placing Sikhandin in the forefront. 
When an elephant named Asvathama had died you had disarmed 
Drona by stratagem. You did not prevent Dhpstadyumna from 
killing Drona in your presence. You have by stratagem, again, 
compelled Karna to use against Ghatotkaca the weapon which he 
had preserved for a long time for killing Arjuna.” He also held 
KrsM responsible for the discomfiture and death of Kamsa. Lastly 
he said, “If you had fought against Bh^ma, Drona, Karna and 
myself m righteous way, you could never have gained victory. We 
are meeting death along with the Kings devoted to Dharma because 
of the non-Aryan ways adopted by you.”^^ 

These verses occur in all the manuscripts and these have been 
accepted as genuine in the critical edition of the Mdhjobhdrata. But 
Bankim held them to be interpolations. He thought that all the 
incidents casting aspersions on the character of Kn§na were possibly 
inserted on account of sectarian animosity of the Saivas and other 
sects hostile to Kpsna.®* 

Hopkins, too, considers these episodes as interpolations in 
another sense. He holds that these episodes were inseparable from 
the older heroic narrative and have, therefore, remained in the 

30. Kf^T^caritra VI. 8. 

31. Mbh. IX. 60. 27-36. 

32. Krft^caritra VL 8, (p. 268). 
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present form of the epic.^ According to him about 400 B.C. Bha- 
rata lays were sung in honour of the Kaurvas and the Pa^davas 
became the heroes of the MahdbMraia tale during the next two 
hundred years. KngGtia was then a demi-god. But between 200 B.C. 
and 100 or 200 A.D. Kii^na became the Supreme God.^* Bankim- 
candra would defend all the policies adopted and activities xmder- 
taken on the ground that the supreme need of establishing the 
kingdom based on righteousness demanded these. But he has over¬ 
looked the testimony of a Brahmana who said that Duryodhana did 
nothing wrong or harmful to his subjects.^® 

Bankimcandra concludes his brilliant work with the obser¬ 
vation that Knma was an ideal person in whom the sjmthetic deve¬ 
lopment of all the mental and physical faculties took place simul¬ 
taneously. He was not merely a great hero, but, according to the 
testimony of Bhisma, a scholar well-versed in all the Vedas and 
Vedahgas. Bankim proved that Krsna was the wisest and greatest 
of the Hindus, But Rabindranath offers a perfectly valid criticism 
against Krsnacaritra when he says that the hero of the work is not 
really Knsna but the nationalism of Bankimcandra.^ To Bankim 
the real scripture is that which can be rationally believed in and 
that which cannot be so believed in is no scripture at all. 

Bankimcandra had to carry on his researches on Knma under 
serious handicaps. Manuscripts of the MaMbkdrata, written in 

33. Hopkins —The Great Epic of India, p. 375. Hopkins writes: “Is it 
conceivable that any priests, setting out to write a moral tale which should 
inculcate virtue, would first make one of the heroes do an ignoble thing, 
and then have both their great god and their chief human exponent of 
morality combine in applauding what was openly acknowledged even by 
the gods to be dishonourable conduct? Even if the act was dramatically 
permitted for the purpose of setting its condemnation in a stronger light 
and thus bring in the end, can we imagine that the only indication of virtue 
should be Rama and that Krsna and Yudhisthira of all others should cut 
so contemptible a figure? On the other hand, is not the whole scene expli¬ 
cable without any far-fetched hypothesis if we assume that we have here 
the minglin g of older incident, inseperable from the heroic narrative, and the 
later teaching administered by a moral dens ex machina? As the scene 
stands it is grotesque.” 

34. Ibid., pp. 397-398. 

35. Mbh. XV. 15. 16 ff. 

36. Rabindra Racanavali IX. 447. 
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the Sarada, Nagari, Gujarati, Tamil, Telugu and other scripts had 
not been collected at one centre and as such nobody was in a 
position to adduce objective proof regarding the authenticity or 
otherwise of any portion of the work. Scholars, both eastern and 
western, had to depend on their own intellect and inclinations in 
drawing conclusions regarding interpolations. Then again, the 
scientific study of the Purd^s had not yet begun. All the reli¬ 
gious reformers from Rammohan Roy to Dayananda Sarasvati had 
condemned the Phiranas as products of degenerate age. Bankim, 
however, showed that though the Bhdgavata is not historically im¬ 
portant, yet in the exposition of spiritual matter it is unrivalled.^^ 
Bankim was a close student of positivism expounded by Auguste 
Comte (1798-1857). Applying the rationalistic tests Bankim show¬ 
ed that the Mahdhlvdrata is a historical work, though accretions had 
taken place in it from time to time. If it is contended that the 
inclusion of some supernatural stories in it goes against its claim 
to be regarded as History, Bankim pointed out that the works of 
Herodotus, Livy and Ferishta suffer from the same defect, and are 
yet regarded as authoritative historical books.^ He, however, ad¬ 
mitted that these portions of the epic which ascribe godhood to 
Kp^a were later additions. He emphatically stated that personally 
he was a believer in the divinity of Krsna. But as a man Kp^a 
did not take recourse to supernatural powers for accomplishing 
his objects. Hirendranath Datta, a great admirer of Bankhn- 
candra, held a contrary view in this regard.^® The most important 
contribution made by Bankimcandra to Indology is that while 
the western scholars of the last century held Knpna as a mj^Ii or 
an allegorical figure, Bankimcandra stoutly maintained that he was 
really a historical personage.*® 

While Bankimcandra (1838-1894) dismissed many of the 
events described in the epic and the Purdn/is as mere myth, his 
younger contemporary, Navincandra Sen (1847-1909) played the 
part of a myth-maker in course of interpreting the life of Krsna 
in his trilogy of epical poems— Raivataka (1887), Kuruk§etra (1893) 
and Prahh&sa (1895). Both Bankim and Navm were Government 

37. KrsrMcaritra II, 7, (p. 92). 

38. Ibid., I 3, (p. 7). 

39. Sdhitya Parisat Patrikd, Vol. 45, p. 95 and Avatdratattva by Hirendra¬ 
nath Datta. 

40. Pracira, a Bengali monthly journal. 1292 Asad (1885 July)* 
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servants, but both were inspired by the ideal of Nationalism. Like 
Bankim, Navin was more or less a rationalist. He refused to believe 
that Kimti could attract the Sun to come down to the earth and 
impregnate her. The Mahdhhdrata says that Kunti got the mantra 
from Durvasas, enabling her to attract the Sim.^^ Navin says 
that it implied that the sage himself corrupted the youthful 
maiden engaged by her foster-father to wait on him.^ Navin came 
m contact with tiie celebrated Brahmo reformer Kesavacandra 
in his scudent life. He must have received his bias against the 
caste system from the latter. 

Kesavacandra’s writings on K|^a as a national hero of India 
influenced the young poet to interpret Krgaja’s life in that light.*^ 
Gaurgovinda Roy, a favourite disciple of Kesavacandra, published 
several discourses on the mission of Kpgna in 1876 in a journal 
named Dharmatattva and elaborated his thesis in the form of a 
book in 1889. This also must have had its influence in shaping 
the views of Navincandra. There has been much controversy 
with regard to Bankim’s influence on the plan behind the trilogy 
of Navin. When the Raivataka was published many critics said 
that it was an echo of Krsnacaritra. But Navin produced the letter 
written by Bankim to him on 10th January, 1880 to show that he 
had conceived the plan earlier and submitted it along with the 
first three cantos of his poem to the doyen of Bengali literature. 
In the letter Bankim said that Navin had planned an exceedingly 
ambitious project, the most ambitious since the days of Harivarnsa 
and Adhyatma Rdmdyana.** But the influence of Bankim is im- 
deniable on the 13th canto of Kuruk^etra where Subhadra explains 
that the mission of human life is to develop the physical, mental 
and spiritual faculties. 

The plan of the trilogy is to depict Kr§na as a national hero 
who conceived the plan of forging the unity of India in his ado¬ 
lescent age at Vmdavana^®. The Brahmanas came to regard 

41. Mhh. I. 104. 4-11. 

42. Kuruksetra, X, (p. 48). 

43. Kesab’s articles in the Sunday Mirror, 10th and 24th Dec. 1876, 14th 
Aug. 1886, and in the New Dispensation dated the 9th June, 22nd July, 1881 
and 23rd Sept. 1883. 

44. Navincandra Sen—fiaimtalca, Kuruksetra, Prabhaaa (Bookland) edit¬ 
ed by Dr. Asit Kumar Banerjee, Intro, p. 24. 

45. Kwrukfetra IX, (p. 39). 
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according to Navin, a revolutionary bent upon transform¬ 
ing Indian empire, society and religion.^ Hie back-ground of the 
trilogy is furnished by the conflict between the ruling Aryans 
and the resurgent non-Aryans under the leadership of Vasuki. 
Kr?na is said to have studied the scriptures and received military 
training from Gerga secretly at Vrndavana while he was appa¬ 
rently engaged in tending the cows.^^ Navin gives a novel interpre¬ 
tation of the holding of Gdvardhana. He says that Kr?ija asked 
the cowherds not to worship the inanimate clouds represented as 
Indra and urged them to distribute the offerings of food to the 
Br§hmanas and the untouchable candalas equally. This incensed 
the Brahmanas, who surrounded the Gdvardhana like a host of 
dark clouds and shot arrows incessantly like rains at KrSna and his 
followers for seven days. But Kr?na valiantly defended Gdvar¬ 
dhana and hoisted the flag of his new religion on the top of the 
mountain.^® The RdsaUUi, which Navin describes is not an erotic 
dance of young people, but a Sankirtana performance in which 
men, women, children and old people took part. Finding Krsna 
absent from home even after midnight Yasoda came to the bank 
of the Yamuna in search of her son. When she discovered Kpsna 
.she too began to dance in joy alon<! with others and sang his 
achievements.** 

In this new orientation of the life of Knsna, Navin made his 
hero to form a secret alliance with the non-Aryan Nagas. Krsna 
is alleged to have gone to the city of the Nagas in Sind from Vmda- 
vana for one year with a view to recruiting soldiers there. Jarat- 
karu, the sister of Vasuki, fell deeply in love with Krsna, who, 
however, could not reciprocate as he had taken the vow of re¬ 
organising Indian life and society.^® Jaratkaru, therefore, took a 
vow to wreak her vengeance on Krsna. Towards the end of the 
third poem, Prabhdsa, we find her killing Rr§na by shooting an 
arrow at Him. Krsna, however, forgave her and before his death 
took her on his breast.si Krsna went back to Vrndavana and while 

46. Raivataka, XVH (p. 108), XII (p. 77). 

47. Ibid,. Vn (p. 42). 

48. Ibid., vn (p. 416). 

49. Ibid., vn, p. 47. 

50. Ibid., Vm, (pp. 54-67). 

51. PrabhSia IX, (p. 44). 
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be was engaged in the so-called RAsa dance in the form of SaMrtan, 
ten thousand Naga soldiers in the guise of cowherds came to join 
him. He went to Mathura in their company as a party of milkmen 
with their wares, overpowered the soldiers of Kaxnsa and then 
killed the latter in a duel. Vasuki now demanded the hand of 
Subhadra in marriage as a recompense for the services he had 
rendered to Krsna. The latter said that she was too young to be 
married. Vasuki, thereupon, resolved to have her by some other 
means. He joined the party of Durv^as, who was in search of 
allies for teaching a lesson to Kr?na, who had dared to raise his 
voice against the domination of the Brahmanas. The greater por¬ 
tion of the poem Rawataka is devoted to the narration of the love- 
marriage between Arjuna and Subhadra. When the poem was pub¬ 
lished Hemcandra Bandopadhyaya, another eminent poet wrote 
that it would have been better to call the poem Subhadrd-haravn 
than Raivataka. At this Navin expressed his sense of disappoint¬ 
ment because educated persons too failed to realise the importance 
of the mission he had undertaken. 

Many works indeed have been written on the theme of the 
marriage of Subhadra like Suhhadrd^Dhanavjaya by the Kerala 
Prince, Kulasekhara Varman, of the 12th century, Subhadra- 
harana by Madhava Bhatta, probably of the 14th century, Subhadra- 
parinayaTia of Ramdeva Vyasa in the 15th century and Bhadrd. 
rjuna Kdvya by Taracarana Shikdara in 1852, but none of them 
had such an intricate political background as Navlrcandra’s Raiva¬ 
taka. Bankim on going through the manuscript of the first three 
cantos of the Raivataka, had warned Navin against his tendency of 
going against historical facts. He had written on the January 10, 
1880: “I have advised you to keep clear of history; but I cannot 
advise you to run counter to history. Even this you may do so 
far as individual characters are concerned, but I am hardly bold 
enough to advise you to do so, in the case of large national move¬ 
ments. Now I believe that it is not historically true either that 
Kns3^ set himself against Brahmanical authority (there was never a 
great champion of it)—or that the Brahmanas ever coalesced with 
the non-Arvans in order to put down the Kshatriyas”.“ The advice 
was a sound one, but Navin refused to accept it. In this connection 


52. Asit Banerjee—op. cit., p. 24. 
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we must note that Bankim himself did not believe that Kr?na 
washed the feet of the Brahmanas at the Rajasuya fceremony. He 
treated the Mahabharata episode as an interpolation.^ 

Navincandra has depicted Krsna as a disciple of Vyasa in 
his poem, Kuruksetra. Kc^a is painted here as very much grieved 
at the lack of unity in India. In the political field there were many 
kingdoms, in the social scene too many divisions into castes and 
in the religious sphere too much attadiment to warring creeds, spe¬ 
cially to meaningless sacrificial rites.®^ He dedicated his life to the 
sacred task of bringing unity in all these spheres. Navincandra 
has presented Subhadra in the garb of Florence Nightingale, moving 
from camp to camp in the battle-field nursing the sick and the 
wounded Both Krsna and Subhadra are described as apostles 
of universal love and international peace.®® 

Prahhasa, the last of the trilogy narrates the destruction of 
the Yadava clans. This was a necessary corollary to the sacred 
mission of Krsna. The Yadavas had been engrossed in luxury and 
vice. The poet states that though Krsna was not able to reform 
the character of his own clansmen, the non-Aryans had all em¬ 
braced his religion of love. Vasuki could not engage them against 
Krsna de.spite all the efforts of Durvasas. Vasuki himself became 
a Vaisnava, but his sister Jaratkaru remained hostile. She en¬ 
couraged the drinking habit amongst the Yadavas and cleverly in¬ 
cited Satvakl to murder Krtavarma. When practically all the 
Yadavas killed one another Krsna asked hi.® elder brother Balarama 
to sail with a contingent of the non-Aryan soldiers to the West 
and preach the religion of love there. He nredicted that Harikela, 
the family of Hari and its lord Harikulesh would be worshipped 
in the whole world.®^ Vyasa consoled Arjuna with the nrediction 


53. KrsnacaHtm IV. 9 (p. 182). 

54. Jbid., IX, (pp. 39-41) . 

55. Ibid., ni (p. 9). 

58. Ibid., Xn, (p. 58). 

57. Prahhasa VITI (p. 40). Navincandra nuolcs in the nnpendix to the 
poem the following passage from Tod’s Rajasthan, (Ch. IT). “Arrian notices 
the similarity of the Theban and the Hindu Hercules and cites as authority 
the ambassador of Seleucus. Megasthenes, who says; “He uses the same 
hihit with the Theban, and is particularly worshipped by the Saraseni, who 
liave two great cities belonging to them, namely Methoras (Mathura) and 
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that a new incarnation would be bom in the new Yadu family in 
the North-East of the Red Sea, meaning thereby Jesus Christ. None 
can surpass Navincandra in the boldness of conception and in the 
ingenuity of interpretation. He began his first poem as a rationa¬ 
list who pronounced some episodes of Kpma’s VrnMvanaMa. as 
false, but ended the second poem with a prayer that he might die 
while hearing the name of Kr?na; the third poem reveals him as 
a regular Vai^ava of the Bengal school, believing in the re-birth 
of Krsna as Gaurahari or Caitanya.*® 

Keshab Candra Sen and his disciple Gaura Govinda Roy held 
up Krsna as the apostle of love. The latter wrote a learned treatise 
on Krsna’s life and teachings. Vijaya Kr^a Gosvami, a descen¬ 
dant of Advaita Acarya, elder contemporary of Caitanya, gave up 
his connection with the Brahmo movement and took to preaching 
the cult of Krsna and Caitanya. The greatest factor in the revival 
of neo-Vaisnavism in the nineteenth century was the powerful 
writings of Sisir Kumar Ghosh, an apostle of Indian Nationalism 
in the nineteenth century. 


Clisoboras”. Diodorus has the same legend with some variety. He says: 

“Hercules was bom among the Indians”.(Heri-cul-es) =lord of the race 

(cula) of Hari, of which the Greeks might have made the compound Hercu¬ 
les. Might not a colony after the great war have migrated westward? The 
period of the return of the Heraclidae, the descendants of Atreas (Atri is 
progenitor of Harikula) would answer: it was about half a century after the 
great war.” 

5a Ibid., Xm, p. 66. 




Procedures in Analysing the Sources for the Life 

of Gurii N^ak * 


BY 

W. H. McLeod, M.A. Ph.D., 

Baring College, Batala 

The quincentenary of the birth of Guru Nanak is now drawing 
near and it is fitting that the event should provide an occasion for 
renewed study of his life and teachings. The recent celebrations 
of the third centenary of the birth of Guru Gobmd Singh have pro¬ 
duced a vigorous response and there is every rason to expect an 
equal or greater response in the case of Guru Nanak. An important 
aspect of this response will certainly be an effort to produce 
authentic biographies of the Guru and it is with this objective 
in mind that the following paper has been prepared. It is based 
upon a conviction that the existing biographies are all inadequate 
and that until our approach to the sources is radically revised 
there can be no hope of any significant improvement. 

There is no doubt that the most famous of all existing accounts 
of the life of Guru N^ak is the one provided by M. A. Macauliffe 
in the first volume of his celebrated work The Sikh Religion. In 
it we find a relatively detailed narration of the life and travels of 
the Guru. We are told much of his early life in the village of 
Talvsui^, of his period of service in Sultanpur, of his travels to 
such places as Assam, Ceylon, and Mecca, and of his closing years 
in Kartarpur. Most other biographies of Guru Nanak follow essen¬ 
tially the same pattern, although in a number of the more popular 
versions we are given accounts of visits to such places as Peking 
in the east, and Khartoum and Rome in the west. 


•This article is an expanded version of a paper read before a seminar 
“History for College Stunents” held at Panjab University, Chandigarh, April 
ll-30th, 1966. The content of the article is based upon the author’s forth¬ 
coming Cktru R&nak and the Sikh Religion, to be published by the Clarendon 
I'ress, Oxford, 
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To what extent can these biographies be trusted? The ques¬ 
tion takes us back to the sources which have been used by Macau- 
hffe and other writers. To what extent can these sources be trusted? 
It IS at once obvious that the janam-sakhis, which constitute our 
principal sources, cannot possibly be accorded complete trust, and 
so the question which now faces us is this:. How can we decide 
what to reject from the jaTiam-sakhi accounts of the life of Guru 
Nanak, and how can we decide what to accept? In other words, 
how should we set about analysing our sources? 

Before we turn to the janavi-sdkhis some attention should be 
given to what might, at first sight, appear to be the obvious source 
of information concerning the life of Guru Nanak, namely the 
Adi Granth. It would appear to be the obvious source, for it 
contains what is without doubt an authentic collection of his works. 
The Adi Granih provides us, however with surprisingly little 
information concerning the events of his life. It contains more 
than nine hundred of his compositions and yet the biographical 
details which may be extracted from them are neghgible. Indeed 
there is no explicit reference at all to any defimte incident m his 
hfe, no sabad or slok which points unmistakably to an event in 
which he was directly involved. Even the famous references 
to Babur, the so-called Bdhar-vdnl,^ are not exceptions to 
this rule. As we shall see they do indicate that Guru Nanak wit¬ 
nessed something of Babur’s depredations, but if read apart from 
the jaimm^sdkKis they do not necessarily point to his presence at 
the time of any particular event. 

As far as biographical detail is concerned the most we can 
do is draw some limited conclusions from the more obvious hints 
which Guru Nanak’s writings contain. From the Bdhar~vdni we 
may confidently assume that he witnessed something of the devas¬ 
tation caused by Babur’s army and that accordingly he was in the 
Panjab during at least one of the incursions into North India. In 
the same manner we may deduce with confidence that he had 
frequent contact with Nath yogis. The extensive use of their 
terminology and the frequent instances in which a Nath yo^ 
appeal^ to be addressed directly make this aspect of his life per- 


1. 39, Aa& 11 and 12, and Tilaiig 5. Adi Granth, pp. 360, 417-8 

722-3. 
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fectly plain.^ We may also deduce from his works that he must 
have been a person of gentle disposition, for his criticisms of con¬ 
temporary society express deep conviction without resorting to 
violent or intemperate language.® These conclusions do not take 
us very far, but it appears that we cannot go much further. We 
may proceed to deduce from his works that he attached no im¬ 
portance to caste^ and that he did not insist upon vegetarianism,® 
but in doing so we move towards what may more appropriately 
be regarded as doctrine than biography. The conclusions we are 
able to draw are certainly of value, but their scope is obviously 
very limited. 

Guru Nanak himseh tells us little and his four successors, 
whose works are also recorded in the Adi Granth add nothing of 
any importance as far as the details of his life are concerned. 
Guru Ahgad and Guru Arjan both refer to him, but their refe¬ 
rences are all eulogistic comments, entirely appropriate in their 
context but telling us nothing about Guru Nanak himself.® The 
same applies to the savayye of the bhattsP Guru Nanak is men¬ 
tioned several times, but as one would expect from the nature of 
the savayye those references are pure panegyric. The only work 
which offers any explicit detail is the Vdr in Ramakall r^g by 
the bhatts Rai Balvand and Satta the Dum. In the first four 
stanzas the authors repeal a single fact, namely that Guru Nanak 
appointed Ahgad as his successor.® This is the extent of the 
Adi Granth’s witness to the events of Guru Nanak’s life and 
clearly it falls far short of what we need. 

This drives us back to the only other sources which we pos¬ 
sess — the jaTiam-sdkhis. The janam-sdkhU are also highly un¬ 
satisfactory, but for an entirely different reason. Here there is 


2. For an English translation of an extract from the most .striking of 
these see Khushwant Singh, A History of the Sikhs, vol. i. p. 42. 

3. In this respect his work contrasts with that ol Kabir. 

4. Vfir Siri R&gu, slok 1 of paurt 3; Asa 3; Giljari 4; Tilang 2. Adi 
Granth, pp. 83, 349, 504, 721. 

5. V&r Maldr, slok 2 of pflwri 25. Ibid, pp. 1289-90. 

6. Ibid,, pp. ISO, 612, 1001, 1192. 

7. The panegyrics of the bards. Ibid., pp. 1389-1409. 

8. Ibid., pp. 966-7. 
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no question of material being in short supply, for the janam- 
sakhis provide it in abundance. The problem as far as the jonom- 
sdkhts is, we have already observed, to determine how much of 
their material can be accepted as historical. A very substantial 
proportion of it is obviously legend and much of what cannot be 
summarily dismissed in this way is open to grave suspicion on 
other grounds. In spite of their manifest shortcomings, however, 
we are bound to rely on the janam-sdkhls for almost aU of our 
information as there is nothing to replace them and httle to supple¬ 
ment them. There is no piece of external evidence which can be 
accorded complete trust and such indications as his own works 
contain are at best only hints. The most we can hope to do is to 
discern the historically possible in the midst of accumulated legend, 
and to test such possibilities against whatever criteria may be 
available. 

How then should we set about this task? What procedures 
should we use in our effort to analyse the janam-sdkhis? This 
paper seeks to answer these questions in three stages. The first 
stage consists of a brief description and comparison of the more 
important janam-sdkhls. The second suggests a number of criteria 
which can be applied to the various incidents recorded in the 
janam-sdkMs. The third offers some illustrations of the manner 
in which these criteria can be applied to particular incidents. 

The precise manner in which the janam-sdkhls developed is 
not known for certain, but it is possible to reconstruct a possible 
pattern. The beginnings would be the remembered facts about 
the Guru which would have circulated orally among the first gene¬ 
ration of his followers. With the passage of time these facts would 
be embelhshed by reverent imaginations and practically all of them 
would undergo gradual change. It would be remembered, for 
example, that the Guru had spent many years travelling outside 
the Punjab. Some of the places he had visited might well be 
known, but it is unlikely that there would be any reliable know¬ 
ledge of his complete itinerary. There would doubtless be many 
gaps in the account and these would soon be filled with the names 
of places which such a traveller would be expected to visit. These 
would include the important centres of pilgrimage, both Hindu 
and Muslim, and names which already figured prominently in 
stories current in the Punjab. This is not to say that Guru Nanak 
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did not visit any of these places. On the contrary, it is safe to 
assume that he must surely have visited at least some of them. 
The point here is that in many cases the name of a certain town 
or locality will have been added to the collection of s^khts, not 
because there existed any reliable information about it but be¬ 
cause it was generally believed that he must surely have visited 
such a place on his travels. 

In addition to these remembered facts and llieir embellish¬ 
ments, stories would have gathered around certain suggestive 
references in his works. It seems clear that this must have hap¬ 
pened in the case of V«r RdmaknU, sloks 2-7 of pauri 12.® In these 
six sloks, as they appear in the Adi Granth, Guru Nanak speaks 
successively as Isar, Gorakh, Gopichand, Charapat, BharatharT, and 
finally himself. The sloks were evidently intended for Kanphat 
yogis and this would explain the names used. Subsequently these 
names njust have suggested that Guru Nanak had actually met 
these renowned figures and as a result there would have deve¬ 
loped the story of his discourse with the Siddhs on Mount Sumeru 
which we find in stanras 28-'’! of Bin! Gurd""’’ Vdr, in 
sakhl 50 of the Purdtnn Janam-sakln, and in nnaf 117 of the 
Mihnrhnn Janam-mklii}^ 

Obviously there can be no question of historical truth in 
the story, for Guru Nanak and Gorakhnath were not contempo¬ 
raries and Mount Sumeru exists onlv in legend. The only satis¬ 
factory explanation i-- that a general acceptance of the Gorakh- 
nathi belief in the immortal existence of the eighty-four Siddhs 
in the fastnesses of the Himalayas combined with these references 
in Guru Nanak’s works to produce the story of his having visited 
them there. The difference between the Purdtan and Miharhdn 
accounts indicates that there must have been an evolution over a 
period of time, but there seems to be no doubt that the real genesis 
of the story lay in these sloks which were originally addressed to 
Nath yogis. 

The influence of popular bobef in this p^rt’■cuI^r leeend illu- 
*=t^nted a point of fundamental importance in the evolution of 

9. Ibidf., pp. 952-3. 

10 Sakhi and ootf h ^th dr^if>n.'ltc the separate sections or “chapters” 
into which the janam-s&khis are divided. 
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ganani’adkhh. like all such works the jantim-s&khts reflect in 
some considerable measure the context in which they evolved, and 
if we are to understand them we must first understand sometibing 
of this context. Only in the light of such an imderstanding can 
there be an adequate evaluation of the material which they offer. 
The context which requires this understanding in case of the 
janamsakhis is the situation of the Sikh community during the 
closing years of the sixteenth century and the early decades of 
the seventeenth century. It is safe to assume that they will reflect 
many of the beliefs and attitudes of the community during this 
period, its more insistent needs, and some of the answers which 
it was giving to these needs. 

In this way remembered facts, devout imaginations, sugges¬ 
tive references in Guru Nanak’s works, contemporary beliefs and 
needs, and the mutations which inevitably result from oral repe¬ 
tition must have combined to create a stock of sdklus or isolated 
incidents concerning the life of the Guru. The next step would 
be to group a number of these sakKls into some sort of chrono¬ 
logical pattern and to give the pattern a measure of stability by 
committing the selected sakhis to writing. Such a selection would 
still be open to alteration, but to a much lesser extent than was 
inevitably the case while the sakhis were still circulating orally. 
A selection once recorded would be copied, the copy would be 
copied, and so a tradition would be established, though still sub¬ 
ject to modification by drawing on the oral stock, or perhaps on 
a different written tradition. 

The manuscripts which we now possess are evidently the 
products of the latter stage in this evolution, being copies ol 
earlier collections rather than original compilations. They fall into 
four recognisable, though overlapping, traditions: 

L The Puratan tradition. 

2. The Miharhdn tradition. 

3. The Bald tradition. 

4. The Gyan-ratanavali, or Main Singh Janam~9akhi. 

Of the four, the least reliable is the Bdla tradition, but its influ¬ 
ence has been immense. Ever since the days of Macauliffe it is 
the Pur&tan tradition which has been accorded the greatest mea¬ 
sure of reliability and which has been used as the basis for all 
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tlie better biographies. There is now reason to believe that this 
opinion should be revised and that the MiharhS>n Janam^aSkht, 
hitherto rejected as sectarian polemic, should be regarded as at 
least equal in reliability to the Pur&ian tradition as far as the 
events of the Guru’s life are concerned. This description is, how¬ 
ever, a relative one. It should not be taken to imply anything 
resembling consistent reliability. 

One important work which does not fit easily into this classi¬ 
fication is the first Vdr of BhdJ Gurdas. It is not a iawm-sS-khz in 
the normally accepted sense as, apart from four incidents, it offers 
very little information about Guru Nanak’s life. Insofar as it does 
suggest a pattern it accords with the Miharhdn Janam-sdkht, but 
the two could not be said to belong to a common tradition.^^ The 
primary purpose of this Vdr was to extol the greatness of the first 
six Gurus and to serve thia purpose Bhal Gurdas has made a very 
limited selection from the available material. In this qualified 
sense it may be referred to as a janamsdkh^, but it would be 
unduly optimistic to expect fi-oni the relevant stanzas more than 
the barest sketch of the Gum’s life. Nevertheless it certainly 
warrants our closest attention because of the importance of its 
author and its relative nearness to the time of Guru Nanak, and 
no treatment of the janam-sakh^s would be complete without it. 

Of the four janam-sdkhl traditions two, the Gyan-ratandval^ 
and the Bald group, may be treated summarily. The Gydn-rata- 
ndvali is in some respects the most coherent of the janam-sdkhis, 
but it is too late to be accepted as a reliable source. The Bald 
janam-sdkhis are certainly of considerable importance, but their 
importance consists in the influence which tliey have exercised, 
not in any intrinsic reliability which they may possess. These 
janam-sdkhis of the Bald tradition make fascinating reading ai’d 
the question of their origin is an exceedingly interesting one, but 
they are of only marginal help in the search for the historical 
Nanak. Their relatively modem language, their spurious claims 
to represent an eye-witness account of the Guru’s life, the silence 

11. It can, however, be argued that this Vdr and the Gydn-ratandvaK 
constitute a common tradition. Although the Gy^n'ratanavali includes much 
Wore material than the Vfir its compiler used the Vdr as a framework for 
his substantially longer work. 
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of the older janam-aakhis concerning the person of Bhai BalS, the 
high proportion of fabulous material which they contain, and 
the numerous errors to be found in them combine to render the 
janam-^sdkhls of the Bala tradition thoroughly unreliable. The 
plural form ^janam-sffkhis’ is used here as there are several diffe¬ 
rent versions. The manuscript versions generally agree with each 
other, but during the late nineteenth century and early twentieth 
century successive printed editions grew progressively larger and 
the version which is sold in bazar book-shops nowadays is barely 
recognisable as a descendant of the manuscript version. 

This leaves us with the Purdtan tradition and the Miharhdn 
Janam-sdkht. The term ‘Purdtan tradition’, or the corresponding 
term ‘Puratan janam-sdkhis\ refers here to a small group of 
janam-sdkhis which are clearly from a common source which has 
never been foimd. Three of these are of particular importance. 
The first of the three is variously called the Colehrooke Janam- 
sdkJn or the Vdldit-v/dTi Janam-sdkhl. The manuscript of this 
janam-sdkh% was somehow acquired by the great orientalist Henry 
Colebrooke who presented it to the East India Company in or 
shortly after 1815. Colebrooke was evidently unaware of what 
the manuscript contained and its existence remained unknown 
until Trumpp discovered it in the India Office Library, London, 
in 1872 and published a translation of it in his book The Adi 
Granth in 1877. The manuscript was temporarily brought to India 
in 1885 and was here photographed and reproduced by means of 
a zincographic process. In that same year, 1885, Macaulifft acquir¬ 
ed a manuscript copy of another version of the same janam-sakhd. 
This one is known as the Hdfizabdd or Macauliffe-vdll Janam~sukh~. 
The manuscript has unfortunately been lost, but there are still 
copies of a lithographed edition which Macauliffe had printed at 
his own expense. 

These were the two janam-sdkhis which provided Bhai Vir 
Singh with practically all the material he used in his composite 
work entitled Purdtan Janam~mkhi.^^ There are a number of 
differences, but in general the two versions correspond fairly 


12. Khalsa Samachar, Amritsar, 1st ed. 1926. In subsequent footnotes 
this work is indicatpd by the abbreviation Pur JS. Page refereneei are to 
the 5th edition, 1959. 
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closely. Neither can be regarded as the original of the Pur&tan 
tradition and neither can be dated accurately. A reference in 
the Hdfizabdd Janam-sakht does, however, point to A.D. 1635 as 
the date of the original composition. The author is not known. 
MacauMe and Khan Singh both attributed it to a certain Sewa 
Das, but if in fact they ever possessed any evidence to support 
this tradition it has been lost. 

Of the other extant PurStan manuscripts one is of particular 
importance. This is an unnamed manuscript which is to be found 
in the India Oflice Library, London, and L referred to in this 
paper as the B40 manuscript (its number in the India Office 
Library catalogue). It generally follows the other two Puritan 
versions up to the point where Guru Nanak leaves Sultanpur and 
sets out on his travels, but thereafter it offers only occasional 
correspondence. There can be no doubt that it is the earliest of 
the throe. The language is similar, but the sdkhis are for the 
most part much more rudimentary in the B40 manuscript. More¬ 
over, this B40 janaiu~sakhi follows no consistent chronological 
pattern after the departure from Sullanpur, simply recording the 
sdkhis as isolated incidents. This loo marks it as a more primitive 
janam-sdkhi than either the Valdit-vdll or Hdfizdbad Janam~- 
sdkhis. Whether it may be I’egardcd as a version of the Purdtan 
tradition is perhaps open to some doubt. If it is to be assigned 
to any of the recognisable traditions then it must certainly be in¬ 
cluded within the Purdtan group, but it would be more accurate 
to speak of an affiliation with the Purdtan tradition than of inclu¬ 
sion within it. 

This is the Purdtan tradition and since its discovery it has 
been accepted as by far the most important of all sources. Macau- 
liffe used it as his basis, supplementing it with details drawn from 
other janam-sakhls but never departing from the sequence of 
events which it gives. Almost all subsequent writers have, as in¬ 
dicated earlier, done the same thing and so a standard method of 
writing Guru Nanak’s biography has emerged. 

The Miharbdn Janam-sdkhi has, in contrast, been almost 
totally neglected. Until relatively recent years this was inevitably 
the case as no copy of any substantial portion of the janam-sdkhi 
was known to exist. Even after the discovery of one in 1940, how- 
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ever, the neglect has continued. The chief reason for this is that the 
janam-s^hi had long since acquired a disagreeable reputation as 
a result of Miharban's association with the sect of An 

examination of the janam^sdkhi suggests that Miharban has been 
in some measure misjudged. Schismatic he certainly was, for 
following his father’s example he disputed the succession oi Guru 
Arjan and later of Guru Hargobind. Heretical, however, he was 
not and there is no compelling evidence in the janain-sakhl of any 
attempt to denigrate Guru Nanak or maliciously misinterpret his 
teachings.^^ As far as we can judge this janam-sakhi was com¬ 
posed during the same period as Bhai Gurdas’s first Var and the 
original Purdtan janam-sdkhi. We turn now to a brief comparison 
of these three janam^sakhi sources. 

Of the three the least satisfactory is inevitably Bhai Gurdas’s 
Vdr, inevitably because the account he offers is so brief. We must 
also observe that the Vdr contains a generous measure of the 
miraculous and that whatever criteria we may apply to the other 
janam-sdkhis must also be applied to the few incidents recorded 
by Bhai Gurdas. The Vdr should be regarded primarily as a 
panegyric, not as a chronicle. We may indeed attach a greater 
degree of trust to Bhai Gurdas’s account than to those of the 
Purdtan and Miharhdn janam-sdkhis, but it cannot be an unquali¬ 
fied trust. The first Vdr and the brief supplement in the eleventh 
V&r must disappoint us if we seek in them anything more than 
a sketch of a small part of his travels and the names of a number 
of his followers. They retain a value in these respects, but it is 
to the janam-sdkhis of the Purdtan and Miharban traditions that 
we must look for most of our material. 

When we compare these two traditions our conclusion must 
be that there is little to choose between them. Miharban is cer¬ 
tainly more careful with his material than whoever was respon¬ 
sible for the Purdtan collection, but he makes many mistakes 

13. The followers of PrithI Chand, eldest son of Guru Ram D§s and 
father of Miharban. 

14. The manuscript is in the course of publication. Volume 1, edited 
by Kirpal Singh and Shamsher Singh Ashok, was published in 1962 and is 
indicated in subsequent footnotes by the abbreviation Mih JS. The second 
volume is at present in the press. 
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nevertheless. Although his mxracles are less grotesque t han those 
of the Valait-vdli and Hajisjabad manuscripts they are still there. 
His chronology and travel itinerary appear to be more coherent 
than those ot the Furatan tiraditiun^ but we should bear m mmd 
the strong possibility that neither tradition reflects an accurate 
knowledge of the routes followed by Guru Kanak in his travels. 

The Mihathdri Janavii-sdkhi does appear to have a slight edge 
over the VakiiUvdli and Hufizaho-d accounts, but the margm is 
small and with the B40 janam-sdkhi added to the Pumtan group 
it virtually disappears. Two things may be said with assurance. 
The first is that the customary practice of relying on the Furatan 
janam-sdkhis cannot produce reliable biography. The second is 
that any effort to use the Miharbdn Janam~sdkhl in the same way 
will be equally unsatisfactory. We are compelled to use them as 
best as we can, for there is nothing better, but we must do so in the 
full understanding that they are thoroughly inadequate sources. 

How, then, should we use them? The only satisfactory method 
would appear to consist of taking the jauam-sdfchi incidents one 
by one and testing them against whatever other evidence may be 
available for this purpose. Our task here is to seek and apply 
means of identifying what may be aflfirmed, what must be rejected, 
and what falls between the two. There is obviously much that 
must be rejected as impossible, and in contrast there is regrettably 
little which may be accepted without reserve. Some of the re¬ 
maining materials may be regarded as probable, but considerably 
more of it must be classified as unlikely. Finally, there is a certain 
amount from which we must withhold judgment, material which 
records what is inherently possible but for which there is no 
support other than that offered by the janani-sdkhis themselves. 
This provides us with five categories which we may designate the 
established, the probable, the possible, the improbable, and the 
impossible. Into these five we must strive to fit the manifold 
traditions concerning the life of Guru Nanak. In order to do so 
it is first necessary to determine the criteria which should be used 
3nd this brings us to the second of the three purposes which were 
outlined earlier. 

The first criterion, and one which enables us to discard sub¬ 
stantial portions of all the janatn'-sokhi accounts, is the incidence 
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(d the zniraculous or plainly fantastic. It is, however, cme whidiir 
must be used with some caution. The inclusion of a miracle does 
not necessarily mean that the whole aakhZ must be rejected. In 
most cases this is required, but in a few the possibility of a sub¬ 
stratum of truth must be borne in mind. There is no need to 
stress this criterion, for it is altogether too obvious to be ignored 
and has been generally accepted. The point which does require 
emphasis is the insufficiency of this single standard. It is not 
enough to excise all the miracles from a janam-^kht and accept 
the balance as substantially correct. 

A second criterion is the testimony of external sources. In 
most cases where this criterion applies to the janam-sdkhl accounts 
of Guru Nanak’s life it requires a negative judgment. The two 
important exceptions are the incidents involving Daulat ICbln 
Lodi and Babur. 

A third criterion which may be used is Guru Nanak’s own 
work as recorded in the Adi Granth. This too offers us disappoint¬ 
ingly little help, for as we have already noted explicit references 
to the events of his life are entirely absent and implicit hints are 
few. The most important of these concern the connection with 
Bdbur and Guru Nanak’s controversies with Nath yogis. In other 
cases the help which his works offer us is generally negative. 
Occasionally it is possible to reject an incident because it is cons¬ 
picuously out of accord with clearly stated doctrine or with the 
personality which emerges from his works as a whole. 

A fourth criterion is the measure of agreement or, conversely, 
of disagreement which we find in the different janam-adkhis. This 
alone can rarely determine a particular issue, but in several cases 
it should certainly influence our judgment. The story of Sajjai? 
the Thag is an example. 

In cases where there is disagreement between the different 
janamsdkhis, or where only one janam-adkhl records a particular 
incident or detail, a fifth criterion is the relative reliability of the 
different janam-sakhts. This criterion is of little use in issues 
which concern only the Purdtan and Miharh&n jaTiam-s&khis or 
the Bhe! Gurdas Vdr, but it certainly applies whenever the more 
recent janam-sdkhw enter the discussion. In general the testi- 
monjr of the three older sources must be preferred to that of either 
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the Gy4n-mtaniimU or the BSli janam-s^hU. Any point whidi 
occurs only in the B&la accounts must be regarded as strongly 
suspect, and if it is to be found only in one of the nineteenth or 
twentieth century printed versions of the Bala tradition it can be 
summarily rejected. The same treatment must also be accorded 
to unauthenticated statements from such nineteenth century works 
as Santokh Singh’s Nanak Prahds and Giani Gyan Singh’s Panth 
Prak&i and Tavankh Guru Khdlsd. None of these works can be 
regarded as soiirces, imless our concern hapx)ens to be historio< 
graphy. 

Sixthly, a measure of trust may be attached to genealogical 
references. Family relationships in the Punjab can normally be 
traced back accurately for several generations and it is reasonable 
to assume that at least the immediate family connections of Guru 
Nanak would still be recollected at the time when the older 
janam~sdkhts were committed to writing. 

Finally, there is a geographical criterion in the sense that a 
greater degree of confidence can be placed in details relating to Guru 
Nanak’s life within the Punjab than in those which concern his 
travels beyond the province. This applies particularly to his later 
years. The accounts of his childhood are all heavily charged with 
legend, but there is at least a certain amount that rings true in 
the brief accounts given of his Kartarpur period. The relevance 
of this particular criterion is pointed up by the marked contrast 
between the geographical exactitude which characterises the 
janam-sakhi accounts of his movements within the Punjab and the 
vagueness of those which describe his travels elsewhere. In the 
latter case the place-names are almost all either well-known 
capitals and centres of pilgrimage, places associated with later 
Sikh history, or unidentifiable and evidently non-existent places 
such as ‘Dhanasari’,^® Many of the sdkhis describing incidents 
which occurred during the travels are unlocated or are said to have 
taken place in “a certain city” or ‘‘a certain country”. A high 
proportion are set in deserts or jungles, and a number are «:aid 
to have occurred on islands in the ocean. The incidence of the 
fantastic is particularly high in these latter ca'ses All sakhls with 
indefinite maritime settings must be regarded with marked sceptici'nn. 


15. Pur JS, p. 78. 
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And so we have our five categories and our seven criteria* 
Our task now must be to apply the criteria to the sSkhUs and 
go?ts of the jaiMm-sakhis in order to fit them into one or other 
of the five categories. This brings us to the third and last of our 
purposes. Many of the jaTiam-sakhi incidents can be discarded at 
once in accordance with the first criterion (that is, the fact that 
they are manifestly miracle stories without any features which 
suggest a substratum of truth). Others may be summarily con¬ 
signed to either the probable or improbable category, and a num¬ 
ber against which no evidence can be brought but which 
find no support outside the janam-sakhis must be regarded as 
‘possible’. In the latter case we allow that the tradition may be 
true, but in view of the general unreliability of the janam-s&khta 
our neutrality is a sceptical neutrality. The interesting cases are 
the sakhis which occupy positions of importance in the janam- 
sakhi traditions and which can be tested against a number of our 
criteria. Four of these will be considered briefly in order to 
illustrate the manner in which the application of the criteria can 
lead us to definite conclusions. 

The first such incident is the tradition that Guru Nanak 
visited Ceylon and there met Raja 6ivanabh, a tradition which is 
to be found in the Puratan and Bold accounts and in the Gy^n~ 
ratandvali. In all versions, except that of the earlier Bala janarri- 
sdkhis, it has two parts. The first relates how a Sikh trader 
(whom the Gydn-raUmdvaU and later Bala accounts call Mansukh) 
sailed to the land of Raja Sivanabh and converted him to the 
religion of Guru Nanak; and the second describes how the Guru 
himself subsequently journeyed there in order to meet his royal 
disciple. In the Puratan version the land is not named in the 
first part,^® but in the account of Guru Nanak's own visit it is 
identified as Singhaladip.^^ This has, understandably, been taken 
to refer to Ceylon. 

We shall begin our analysis by applying our first criterion 
and, in accordance with it, discarding several features which we 
find in the different accounts. We can, for example, safely reject 
the Puratan claim that Guru Nanak ordered Sivanabh to cut his 


16. Ibid., sSkhi 41, pp. 76-8. 

17. Ibid, p. 86. 
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son’s throat, stew his flesh, and eat it.i8 This criterion is not, how¬ 
ever, sufficient to destroy the tradition. After the manifestly 
legendary features have been discarded the essential basis of the 
story still remains. 

We must accordingly proceed to apply, if possible, the second 
criterion (the testimony of external sources). This particular 
tradition is one of the few which can be tested by reference to 
external evidence, for it specifies not just Ceylon but also the 
Raja whom, it claims, Guru Nanak met there. The name Sivanabh 
indicates that the Raja, if he in fact existed, must have been a 
Saivite, and this must point to the kingdom of Jaffna. Elsewhere 
in Ceylon the contemporary dynasties were Buddhist, but in 
Jaffna the rulers of this period were 6aivites. None of them, how¬ 
ever, was named Sivanabh. The two kings who occupied the 
throne of Jaffna during the time of Guru Nanak’s travels were 
Pararajasekharan VI and Segarajasekharan 

Jaffna must accordingly be eliminated, but before concluding 
that Raja 6ivanabh did not live in Ceylon we must consider the 
testimony of another external source. This is the Haktkat Rah 
Mukam Rdje Swandbh Id, a brief work attached to many old 
manuscript copies of the Adi Granth which purports to be a des¬ 
cription of how to get to Raja Sivanabh’s kingdom. The Haktkat 
Rah claims that Raja Sivanabh was the grandfather of Mayadunne. 
It errs in locating Mayadunne in Jaffna (his domain was Sita- 
vaka in the south-west of the island®®), but he is at least an his¬ 
torical figure and his period is such that his grandfather could 
conceivably have been alive during the period of Guru Nanak’s 
travels. Mayadunne’s grandfather was not, however, called Siva- 
nabh. He was Parakramabahu VIII who reigned in Kotte from 
1484 until 1508.®^ Accordingly the Haktkat Rah must be rejected 
as evidence of a visit to Ceylon by Guru Nanak. 

The conclusion to which this analysis points is that if Raja 
Sivanabh did exist he had no connection with Ceylon. Having 

18. Ibid., p. 88 

19. University of Ceylon, History of Ceylon, vol. i, p. 701. 

20. Cvlavamsa (Pall Text Society ed., trans. W. Geiger and C. Mabel 
Rickmers), ii. 24, n.l. 

21. Eplgraphica Zeylanica, vol. iii, p. 43. 
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itmoved Baja Sivanabh from Ceylon must we» howavery coiu^uiie 
that Guru Nanak never visited the island? The removal of Sivanabh 
seriously weakens the whole tradition, but let us assume that the 
possibility of such a visit still remains and test this possibility by 
applying the fourth criterion (the measure of agreement, or dis¬ 
agreement, which we find in the different janam^aakhh ). 

When we apply this criterion the possibility at once begins 
to crumble. In the first place we must observe that neither Bha! 
Gurdas nor Miharban refer to such a visit.®® Secondly, there is 
the fact that the India Office Library manuscript B40 records both 
the story of the Sikh trader and the subsequent meeting between 
Guru Nanak and Raja 6ivanabh without any mention of Singha- 
ladlp. This second point is the really significant one. Its sigiu- 
ficance lies in the contrast between the account given in the B40 
manuscript®® and that of the Puratan ianam-sAkh^s; and in the fact 
that it is only the later of the two versions (the Purdtan account) 
which gives the specific geographical location. The account given 
in the earlier manuscripts of the Sikh trader’s conversion and 
journey to Raja givanabh’s unnamed kingdom corresponds almost 
exactly with that given in the Purdtan version, and although its 
treatment of Guru Nanak’s meeting with Sivanabh lacks the same 
measure of verbal identity the basic deatils it gives are almost 
the same as those of the Purdtan account. The only exception is 
the omission of any reference to Singhaladip in the earlier janom- 
sdkfvi. 

As in the Hdfizdhdd manuscript, the B40 account records that 
following his conversion the merchant took ship and sailed “to 
where Raja givanabh lived.”®* This nautical reference may be held 
to indicate Singhaladip, but it is by no means a necessary assump¬ 
tion. On the contrary, it is a common feature of all the janam- 
sdkhis, except that of Miharban, that Guru Nanak is said to have 
crossed the sea to unspecified islands or lands. At this point we 


22. Miharban (or a later editor of the Miharban Janam-sdlefit) does 
mention a visit to “a land of darkness” which is evidently meant to be 
Ceylon, but the story related is entirely different from the ^vanabh tradi¬ 
tion, and totally fantastic. Mih JS, pp. 217-21. 

23. India Office Library Ms. Panj. B40, folios 138 ff. 

24. lUd., folio 140b. 
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find our seventh criterion (the geographic one) supporting the 
fourth. Geographical inexactitude is generally associated witib the 
historically dubious and this appears to be invariably the case 
when the inexactitude concerns a location over the sea. Kefe* 
rences to the samundar are almost always associated with incidents 
containing generous measures of the fantastic. The significance 
of these references is not that they must all point to Ceylon, but 
rather that their remote settings should prompt an even greater 
degree of caution. 

The likelihood appears to be that the mcident concerning 
Sivanabh had an early origin, but that it had no specific location 
in the early traditions, oral or written. This would mean that the 
whole of the B40 account and the first part of the Purdtan version 
r^resent an earlier stage in the evolution of the story than the 
second part of the Purdtan version or the later janam^sdkhl 
accounts of the complete episode. It is impossible to identify with 
complete certainty the manner in which the name Singhaladlp came 
to be attached to the tradition. It may have been suggested by 
later trade contacts, it may have been on account of the promi¬ 
nence of Singhaladlp in Punjab folklore, or it may have been the 
simple fact that if an unspecified maritime location were to be 
given a name Singhaladip would have been the obvious choice. 

The theory that the name Singhaladlp was introduced into an 
earlier tradition also receives support from Pothi Hariji, the second 
section of the Miharl^n Janam-sdkhi. Pothi Hariji opens with a 
lengthy discourse between Guru Nanak and the pap'^t of Raja 
Sivanabh, hut gives no indication of who Sivanabh was or where 
he lived. In a later go^ iSivanabh reappears in a brief discourse 
which concerns him more directly, but which still makes no refe¬ 
rence to his geographical location. The only hint which it offers 
is the statement that after his conversation with Sivanabh Guru 
Nanak returned to Kartarpur. This does not suggest that the 
author envisaged a location as far distant as Ceylon. 

And so our application of the criteria leads us to an irresis¬ 
tible conclusion. There was no contemporary ruler in Ceylon 
called Sivanabh and all the evidence points to a later introduction 
of the name SinghaUidSp into sdkMs concerning him. We cannot 
fiffirm categorically that Guru Nanak never visited Ceylon, but 
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we must now conclude that the janam-sikhls o£Eer no acceptable 
evidence of such a visit, 

A similar conclusion is indicated in the case of several other 
important sakhia. 'IVo which will be considered more briehy are 
the traditions concerning a discourse with Siddhs on Mount 
Sumeru and a visit to Baghdad. In the first instance we are con¬ 
fronted by a tradition which can claim the support of our fourth 
criterion (it is one of only three incidents which is to be found 
m Bhai Gurd^ and all of the important janam-sdkkls), but which 
suffers heavily when the first criterion is applied to it. Mount 
Sumeru exists only in legend, Gorakhnath (the principal inter¬ 
locutor on this occasion) could not have been a contemporary of 
Guru N^ak, and in all versions the account of their conversation 
is heavily charged with miraculous material. The third criterion 
(the testimony of Guru Nanak’s own works) does nothing to 
support the tradition but instead, as we have already observed, 
indicates an obvious explanation for the genesis of the whole 
tradition. It has been suggested that the accounts must refer to 
some other location in the Himalayas and some other interlocutor. 
We must certainly acknowledge the possibility that Guru Nanak 
visited the Himalayas and that he might have penetrated as far as 
Mount Kailas, but we cannot use this tradition to support such a 
conjecture. The sloks quoted from Vdr Rdmakali do support the 
contention that he had frequent contacts with Nath yogis, but they 
do not indicate the location of any specific contact. 

The Baghdad case is a particularly interesting one. It suffers 
somewhat from the application of the fourth criterion (of the im¬ 
portant janam-sdfchls only Bhai Gurd^ and the B40 manuscript 
refer to visits to the city), but it has been held proven on the basis 
of the second criterion, the testimony of external sources. There 
exists in Baghdad an inscription which, it is generally believed, 
refers to Guru Nanak and so establishes the historicity of his 
visit there.25 Time does not permit an examination of the inscrip¬ 
tion in this paper and we must content ourselves with a categorical 
statement. The inscription has been carefully examined by Dr. V. L. 


25. Vir Singh, Guru N&nak Ckamatakar (8th ed.), vol. ii, pp 172-6. Teja 
Singh and Ganda Singh, A Short Histo-v of the Sikhs, vol. i, p. 12. Sewaram 
Singh, The Divine Master, p. 157, 
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Manage of the School of Oriental and African Studies, London. 
His finding is that it almost certainly does not refer to Guru N&nak 
and that it cannot be accepted as evidence of a visit by the Guru 
to Baghdad.^ We are left with the conclusion that Guru' Nanak 
might have visited Baghdad, but that we do not have acceptable 
evidence to support the tradition. 

Our conclusions have so far been negative and this is usually 
the result of analyses of this kind, particularly in the case of 
s&khts relating to the travels of Guru Nanak. It is not, however, 
an invariable result. One tradition which is not wholly destroyed 
in this manner is the account of Guru Nanak’s presence at Babur’s 
sack of Saidpur. Babur is the one contemporary figure of any 
signihcance who is referred to by name in the works of Guru 
Nanak, and with the exception of Bhai Gurdas all the janam- 
sokhis record that the Guru was present when the Mughal army 
assaulted the town of Saidpur. The attack on Saidpur evidently 
took place in 1520.27 The janam-^khis relate that Guru Nanak and 
his companion Mardana happened to reach Saidpur at a time 
when its inhabitants were celebrating numerous marriages. The 
Puratan version adds that on this occasion the Guru was also 
accompanied by some faqirs who were weak with hunger.^* The 
travellers asked for food, but were everywhere refused. This so 
enraged the Guru that he gave utterance to a verse which in the 
Adi Cranth appears as number 5 in Tilahg rag. The verse was a 
cryptic summons to Babur and in response to it the Mughal army 
descended upon Saidpur, sacked it, put all its inhabitants to the 
sword, and devastated the surrounding countryside. All this had 
happened because the churlish residents of the town had failed to 
show proper consideration towards faqirs. After this the two 
principal accounts diverge. The Puratan janamsdkhis relate an 
interview with Babur,^® whereas the Miharhdn Janam-sakhH des¬ 
cribes an assault by Babur upon the Nath centre of Tilla.^® 


28. Dr. Menage’s statement is printed os an excureus in the author's 
Guru N^Tiak and the Sikh Religion. 

27. A. S. Beveridge, The Bdbur~nama in English, i. 429. 

28. Pur JS, p. 58. 

29. Ibid., pp. 62-8. 

30. Mih JS, p. 469. 

J. 29 
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It is at once clear that much of what the janani-s&khU record 
must be rejected in accordance with our first criterion, but this 
preliminary clearing away of manifest legend will still leave open 
the two basic questions: Was Guru Nanak present during the sack 
of Saidpur? And did he meet Babur? 

The principal argument which has been advanced in favour 
of his presence at Saidpur, and one which has hitherto been accept¬ 
ed as conclusive, is the fact that Guru Nanak himself refers directly 
to Babur and describes the devastation wrought by his army. 
These references are to be found in the four compositions of the 
B&har-v&v^.^^ All four are set by the janam-sdkMs in the context 
of either the assault on Saidpur or Guru Nanak’s interview with 
Babur soon after. There can be no doubt that in these verses 
Guru Nanak is describing at least one of the Mughal expeditions, 
for he does so explicitly. But to which of Babur’s expeditions does 
he refer? There seem^s to be little doubt from the nature of his 
description that he is describing either the later invasions of 1524 
and 1525-26, or else the complete series of invasions which ter¬ 
minated with the Battle of Panipet in 1526. These same descrip¬ 
tions manifest a vividness and a depth of feeling which can be 
explained only as expressions of direct personal expierience and 
we are accordingly led to two conclusions. First, Guru NSnak 
must have personally witnessed devastation caused by Babur’s 
troops; and secondly, the four verses were probably composed 
after 1526 in response to the major invasion/: which concluded the 
series of exoeditions, or to the complete series itself. 

This does not necessarily mean, however, that there can be 
no truth in the janam-sakhi tradition concerning Guru Nanak’s 
presence as a witness at the sack of Saidpur. The support claimed 
on the basis of the four verses must go, but there remain otbc’* 
points in favour of the tradition. In the first place, the janam- 
sakhis all agree on this point. Secondlv, the tradition concerns an 
incident which happened in the Punjab during the latter period 
of the Guru’s life. Thirdly, there appears to be a measure of 
accuracy in the janam-sdkM descriptions of the actual assault 
And fourthly, it seems reasonable to assume that had there been 
no factual basis for the connection with Babur’.s invasions the 


31. See supra n. 1. 
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narrators would surely have chosen the 1524 capture of Lahore or 
the 1526 Battle of Panipet as a setting rather than an obscure town 
b^eged on one of the minor expeditions. These factors indicate 
a strong tradition and one which has good claims to acceptance. 

The same cannot, however, be said for the claim that Guru Nanak 
actually met Babur. The Miharbdn Janam-sdkhi omits it, tiie 
Purdtan janam-sdkhis give divergent accounts,^ and the famUiar 
tendency to introduce interviews with the acknowledged great 
offers an obvious explanation for its origin. It cannot be ruled 
out as completely impossible, but it certainly appears most un¬ 
likely. 

All of the examples which have been considered in this paper 
permit the determinative application of one or more of the criteria, 
but it must be acknowledged that this is not always possible. In 
some instances none of the criteria can be profitably applied and 
we are compelled to leave the issue undecided. Our indecision will, 
in such cases, be a sceptical indecision for the janam-sd-khis do 
not inspire the confidence which would permit us to give them 
the benefit of doubt on any unsupported issue. We must, how¬ 
ever, resist the temptation to rule out such possibilities completely. 

All that has been covered in this paper concerns the events 
of the life of Guru Nanak and our conclusion has been that 
although some of the incidents recorded in the janam-sdkhis will 
stand the test of rigorous analysis the majority will not. Most of 
what we find in the janam-sdkhts, and in the biographies based 
upon the janam-sdkHus, must be either rejected as impossible or 
regarded as unlikely. This should not, however, suggest that 
nothing can be known concerning Guru Nanak. On the contrary, 
there is much that we can know. Our concern in this paper has 
been for the events of his life. In this respect our knowledge 
must remain restricted, but not our knowledge and understanding 
of the person with whom we are concerned. The Adi Granth does 
not provide us with details relating to the events of his life, but 
it does offer a thoroughly reliable source for his teachings and 
so for an understanding of the personality which lies behind those 
teachings. In this sense he can be known and only in this sense 
can we hope to lay hold of the historical Nanak. 


32. Pur JS, pp. 62-7. 
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It is well known that Aurangzeb held Ram Singh guilty of 
disloyal negligence in the matter of Shivaji’s escape from Agra 
fort 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar writes: 

“... Suspicion naturally fell on Ram Singh, as he had so often 
tried to avoid accepting re^onsibility for Shivaji’s presence at 
Agra, and it was his interest to effect the Maratha chief’s safe 
return home, for which he and his father had pledged their honour 
... Some of the Maratha Brahmans who were caught admitted, 
under threat of torture, that their master had fled with the con¬ 
nivance of Ram Singh,. 

But the sequence of events immediately after the escape, the 
details of the punishment of Ram Singh and the factors and stages 
leading to his pardon are not adequately known. It is possible to 
throw new light on the reaction of the event on Aurangzeb’s mind 
and its working and to reconstruct full details of the punishment 
and pardon of Ram Singh with the help of the Akhharat-i-darhar-ir- 
mu'ala or the news-letters of the imperial court and the Rajasthani 
records formerly stored in Jaipur but now in the State Archives 
at Bikaner. They also sometimes corroborate the information 
obtained from Persian chronicles. 

I. The Date of Shivaji^s Escape 

Regarding Shivaji’s date of escape, there is a difference of 
one day in the official history and the Rajasthani records. 


1, Sarkar, Shlvaji, (6th Ed.), 151. 
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The Ma’asir % ‘Alamgiri mentions 27th Sajart year 9 (1077), 
or 19th August, 1666 as the date of Shivaji’s flight. Relying on 
this Sarkar also has given the date, 19 August, 1666.^ On the 
other hand G. S. Sardesai gives 18th August, 1666 as the date of 
the event.3 This is based on Rajasthan letters. The letter of Ballu 
Shah to Kalyandas dated Agra, Saturday, Bhadwa Bitdi 14 or 18 
August, 1666 runs: “This very morning Shivaji fled away from 
Agra”.'^ Another letter of Vimaldas to Kalyandas dated Monday 
Bhadwa Sudi 1 Samvat 1723 or 20 August, 1666 says that Shivaji 
fled on the morning of Bhadwa Bvdi 14 Saturday (or 18th 
August).® 

II, The Search for the Fugitives 

According to Sarkar “a hue and cry was immediately raised 
and fast couriers and sergeants-at-arms were sent to watch ihe 
road to the Deccan through Malwa and Kandesh, and to warn the 
local officers to look out lor the tugitives.”*’ Sardesai writes: “The 
Emperor in extreme consternation sent round strict and expedi¬ 
tious orders to all governors and local officials to apprehend the 
runaways. Search parties were immediately despatched in all 
directions. Passes and fords were closed to traffic.”^ 

The Rajasthani letters tell us of many new details regarding 
the tracking of Shivaji. From these we know that the Emperor 
wrote to all sides issuing necessary orders. A Rajasthani letter 
of about the end of August, 1666 states: “the Emperor blames 
(the Kumar) for the flight of Shiva. Necessary arrangements 
were made and all orders were issued soon after the flrst instruc¬ 
tions were received here then.”® 


2. M. A. Eng. Tr. 37; Sarkar, op.cit, 154. There is no mention of 
date in Aurangzib, IV. ch. 40. 

3. New History of the Marathas I, 186. 

4. Rajasthani Records ed. by Sarkar and Sinh: Ballu Shah to Kalyandas, 
Agra, Rajasthani letter No. 29, p. 40. Also Ms. Kharita Navis’s Records 
Reg. No. 77. (Mahakma Khas Jaipur, now in Bikaner). 

5. Vimaldas to Kalyandas R.L. No. 31, p. 41 

6. Sarkar, Shivaji, 151. 

7. Sardesai, op.eit^ I, 186. 

8. Shridhar to Kalyandas, R.L. No. 41, p. 50. 
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We are told in a Rajasthani letter dated 23 August, 1666 that 
immediately after the escape of Shivaji, Kumar Ram Singh took 
horse and proceeded to the Ghusal Khana to submit the news to 
the Emperor.® 

As the Emperor fully believed that the Kumar had helped 
Shivaji to flee i.e., connived at Shivaji's escape, he ordered the 
Kumar to search for and produce Shiva: “Shivaji was in his 
charge. He should produce him. We will make enquiries but 
he too should go on search and find him out”.^® In another Rajas¬ 
thani letter (Kalyandas to Haridas Dharma, dated Bhadwa Sudi 
Samvat 1723 — August 24, 1666) the Emperor is reported to have 
enquired of Ram Singh: “Where will Shiva go? You will htmt 
for him. Collect money and send it immediately.’’^^ The ‘money’ 
refered to arrears due from the Kumar. We know from a letter 
of Parkal Das to Kalyandas Asoj Bad, 12 Samvat 1723 = 15 
September, 1666, that the Emperor, being displeased with the 
Kumar, ordered the sneedy realisation of the arrears in his name. 
(Kharita Navis R. No. 30) A Rajasthani letter of 15th Sep¬ 
tember 1666 tells us that the Emperor enquired “if the Kumar 
had anything to say to the general allegation that Shiva fled away 
with the knowledge of the Kumar”. The latter was ordered to 
Mibmit a written explanation.^® 

III. Ram Singh’s Search of Shivaji 

On this return from the Ghusalkhana and in pursuance of 
the imperial command to search for Shivaji, Ram Singh “collected 
the Rajputs and started off. He did not have even his meals 
^here. After traversing 4 hos he encamned in Dara Shah’s garden. 
Then he went ahead on Sundav, 19 August, 1666, encamped at 
Munia’s serai and proceeded tov'-ards Dholpur, sending his men 
to all sides” 


9. Parkaldas to Kalyandas, R.L. No. 33, p. 42. 

10. Parkaldas to Kalyandas (18 Sept. 1666. R.L. No. 48, p. 54. Ballu 
Shah to Kalyandas. Agra 20 Aug. 1666. R.L. No. 30, p. 41; Hamath to 
Kalyandas. Burhanpur, 31 Aug. 1666. RL. No. 40, p. 50; Sardesai I, 187. 

11. MS. Kharita Navis’s Records (Persian) X Reg. No. 56. 

12. MS. Ibid., Reg. No. 30. 

12a Parkaldas to Kalyandas, 15 Sept. 1666. R.L. 46, p. 53. 

13. Same to same 23 Aug. 1666, RL. 33, p 45. 
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Acting on information sent by Girdhar Lai Vakil (at Agra) 
the Kumar marched towards and encamped at Munia Serai 
(8 September) from where he would encamp at Dholpur 
(9 September).^* 

Ram Singh shifted his camp from the Kangroli Serai to the 
ferry on the Chambal with a view to cross it in search of Shivaji. 
But the Emperor did not sanction the crossing of the river as 
being utterly futile. So at the suggestion of Muhammad Amin 
Khan, a letter was sent to the Kumar by Girdhar Lai informing 
him that the Emperor had not approved the crossing of the river 
and that the former should return and remain in his tents (27 
Aug. 1666). The Kumar was expected to return within two days. 
As a matter of fact, in obedience to the imperial order, Ram Singh 
returned to Agra on Sunday, 2 September, 1666.^® 

Even the agents and officers of Mirza Raiah Jai Singh and 
Ram Singh alerted everyday to ‘guard all ferries, highways’. 
They “sent out orders to all the parganas to close all the ghats 
in the State”, Thus Mahadas Manrup asked Kalyandas (25 August, 
1666) to issue orders ‘in all the villages under your control to 
arrest them (Shiva and his son) if they happen to come that wav. 
Guards of four men each should be posted at all ferries and high- 
way.s so that none can pass that way undetected”.^® 

These details show that Ram Singh’s conduct was not that 
of a man with a guilty conscience. Ram Singh’s guards might 
have been negligent' but he was not guilty of disloyalty. 


14. Ram Singh and Ballu Shah to Kalyanda.s Agra 26 Aug. 1666. R.L. 
No. 35, p. 46, 

15. Parkaldas to Kalyandas, Agra, 27 Aug. 1666. R. L. No. 36, p ^6: 
Ballu Shah to Mukimddas and Shah Keshodas Agra 2 Sent. 1666 RL '12. 
p. 51; Parkaldas to Kalyandas. 3 Sepi 1666 RL 43, p. 5? Ms. Bimaldas 
to Kalyandas Bhadwa Sud 11, Samvat 1723—30 Aug. 1666. Kharita Navis IX 
Reg. No. 54, 

16. Vimaldas to Kalyandas 23 Aug. 1666. R.L. 32, p. 41; Ajitdas to 
Kalyandas, 28 Aug. 1666. R.L. 38, p. 49. Manohardas Nathuram to Kalyan- ! 
das 30 Aug. 1666. R.L. 39, p. 49. Ballu Shah to Kalyandas 18 Aug. 1666 
R.L. 29, p. 40; 20 Aug. 1666. R.L. 30, p. 41. Mahandas Manrup to Kalyan- 
das 25 Aug. 1666, R.L, 34. p. 46. 
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IV. Punishment of Kumar Ram Singh and Kumar Kirat Singh 

The Ma'asir i ‘Alamgiri simply states that Ram Sing^ was 
dismissed from his mansah.^'^ Sarkar writes: “The Rajput prince 
was punished, first by being forbidden the court and then by being 
deprived of his rank and pay”.^* G. S. Sardesai writes: “In a 
few days the Kumar was disgraced and forbidden the court”.“ 

We get new detaib from the Akhbarat and the Rajasthani 
letters. After Shivaji’s flight Ram Singh was taking the atten¬ 
dance of the horses of jagirdars. On the report of some one that 
Ram Singh was collecting forces, the Emperor ordered an enquiry 
through Muhammad Amin Khan. We do not know the result of 
the enquiry. But it is clear that Aurangzeb suspected the loyalty of 
the Kumar and punished him in various ways. In the first instance, 
the Kumar was not summoned to the Presence. This prohibition (to 
the audience and the fort) was reported even one month after the 
escape (18 September, 1666).^ Secondly, there was reduction in 
his rank, followed by dismissal. A Rajasthani letter (Mahadas 
Manrup to Diwan Kalyandas dated Bhadwar Sudi 13, Samvat 
1723) refers to the Emperor’s displeasure with Ram Singh and 
hints at the possible decrease in his mansab. (Mahakama Khas, 
Jaipur, Kharita Navis’s records VIII, Reg. No. 52). A Rajasthani 
letter mentions that Aurangzeb reduced the mansab of the Kumar 
by 1000 Zat and troopers (c. 20 August, 1666). This is corroborated 
by an Akhbar of Rabi I 23, year 10=2, September, 1967: “Pre¬ 
viously he held a mansab of 4000 Zat and 4000 suwar but later on, 
after the fight of Shiva, a mansab of 3000 Zat and 3000 suwar had 
been conferred on him. Again by imperial wrath that too had 
heeti withdrawn”.^* Thirdly the jagfirs of Kumar Ram Singh were 


17. M.A.: Eng. Tr. 37. 

18. Sarkar, Shivaji, 1,51. 

19. Sardesai, I, 187. 

20. Parkaldas to Kalyandsts, 18 Sept. 1666. RXi. 48, p. 54; Parkaldas 
Gegraj, 3 Sept. 1666. R.L. 44, p. 53. Ms. Parkaldas to Kalyandas (1666). 
Kharita Navis’s Reg, No, 102. 

21. MS. Ballu Shah to Kalyandas, 20 Aug. 1666. R.L. 30, p. 41; Same to 
Mukunddas and Shah Keshodas, Agra, 2 Sept. 1666. R.L. No. 42, p. 50; 
Parkaldas to Kalyandas 23 Aug. 1666. R.L. 33 p. 45; Ms. Kharita Navis VIII. 
Reg. No. 52, Akhar VI, 367. 
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confiscated.^ FVom Rajasthani letters we learn that ^ jaghy 

parganas of the Kumar were confiscated. All the parganaa of Kot- 
Putli etc., were taken away from him and the pargana of Manda- 
war as transferred to the jagir of Daud Khan; and the Kumar 
was not granted any jagir or cash pasmient.®^ This is corroborated 
by an Akhbar of Rabi I 2, year 9 (=25 August, 1666). Jumlat 
ul mulk Jafar Khan informed the Emperor that according to the 
imperial orders the jagirs of Kumar Ram Singh had been con- 
fiscated.2* 

The Emperor also ordered that the salary of Kumar Kirat 
Singh might be given but not the jagirs. The Khan paid the 
salary.25 


V. Jai Singh informed of his sons remissness 

On Simday, 19 August, 1666, noon, the Emperor sent a 
farman to Mirza Rajah saying “Disloyal Shiva has escaped from 

here.”26 

On 29 Safar year 9 (= 21 August, 1666) an imperial farman 
was issued to Mirza Rajah to the effect that “the vanquished 
Shivaji (mardud) had been entrusted to Ram Singh, who was be¬ 
lieved to be good and considered to be grateful. The said Prince 
was induced by Shivaji to let him escape. For this crime of the 
Kumar who went astray from loyalty, orders have been issued to 
the Khan Bakhshi for (his) dismissal from service (mansah bar 
taraf) .” » 

On Rabi I 4, year 9 (= 25 August, 1666) the Emperor ordered 
Jafar Khan that Jai Singh must be summoned and produced be¬ 
fore him. So Jafar Khan sent a farman (to Jai Singh) to the 
effect “Shiva (maqhur) was allowed to escape with the full 
knowledge and connivance of Kumar Ram Singh. So he deserved 

22. Ballu Shah to Kalyandas 15 Sept. 1666. R.L. 47, p. 54. 

23. Same to Mukunddas and Shah Keshodas 2 Sept., 1666. R.Li. 42, p. 50; 
Parkaldas to Kalyandas 18 Sept. 1666, R.L. 48, p. 54. 

24. Akhharat. 

25. Ibid. 

26. Parkaldas to Kalyandas, 23 Aug. 1666. R.L. 33, p. 45. MA. Eng. 
Tr, 37. 

27. Akhfaar> 
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diSBilsial, bat xm account of conaider&tion (khatir) for you, L«., for 
your sake I have not taken this extreme step and allowed Ram 
Singh to remain in his watan”.®® No reply to the imperial farman 
came from Jai Singh even upto 15 September, 1666. He was 
instructed to take necessary steps so that the followers of Shivaji 
might not be allowed to create any disturbance in the Deccan.^® 

Jai Singh is reported, in a Rajasthani letter of 31 October, 
1666, to have “severely rebuked the Kumar for letting Shiva 
escape, as it brought on him such serious disgrace in his old age.” 
On the advice of the Maharaja, Ram Singh sought the Emperor’s 
pardon through the Begum Saheb, who was reported to have 
agreed to plead on his behalf before the Emperor.®® 

VI. Pardon of Ram Singh 

About the pardon of Ram Singh the Ma^asir i ‘Alamgrirt only 
states that “the Emperor cherished his son Kumar Ram Singh, 
who had so long been under punishment, by giving him the title 
of Raja and many favours”,®^ Sarkar writes: “Eleven months 
later (i.e., after Shivaji’s escape), on the death of his father, Ram 
Singh was taken back into favour and created a 4-hazari, but 
was soon afterwards sent to join the army fighting in Assam, to die 
of pestilence there”.®® G. S. Sardesai writes: “After some time Ram 
Singh was formally pardoned, but never again taken into that loving 
confidence which he had enjoyed before”.®® 

It is possible to throw light on the gradual steps leading 
ultimately to the imperial pardon, from the Akhharat (Jaipur 
Records) and the Rajasthani letters now stored in Bikaner. 

One of the principal factors in this was the series of inter¬ 
cessions on behalf of Ram Singh before the Emperor. The second 
was the death of Jai Singh. 


28. Akhbar. 

29. Parkaldas to Kalyandas 15 Sept. 1666. R.L. 46; p. 53. Ballu Shah 
to same. 15 Sept. 1666. R.L. 47, p. 54. 

80. Parkaldas to Kalyandas 31 Oct. 1666. R.L. 55, p. 58. 

31. MA. Eng. Tr. 41. 

32. A.N. 1051; Sarkar, Shivaji, 151n. 

33. Sardesai 1,188. 
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Begum Saheb (Jahanai;a) is stated in Rajasthani TC^rds 
(dated 27 August 1666) to have pleaded for Kumar Ram Singh 
before the Emperor: “He is a hereditary servant and it is not 
possible that he would knowingly let (Shiva) flee away. He is 
at fault, but Mirza Rajah is a noted servant of the Empire who 
has rendered notable services and is still serving Your Majesty. 
It is not right that you should punish him like that,” The Emperor 
is said to have replied that “his mistake deserved very severe 
punishment, but his life has been spared only because of my con¬ 
sideration for Mirza Rajah”But by the middle of September 
this report about Begum Saheb’s pleading was known to be false.’* 

If there is doubt about Jahanara’s pleading for Ram Singh, 
there is no doubt that several contemporary court nobles, Muslim 
as well as Hindu (Muhammad Amin Khan, Jafar Khan, Fidai 
Khan, Jaswant Singh, Hasan Ali Khan, Mutamid Khan, Tahir 
Khan Uzbeg, Bahadur Khan and Karam Khan) were interested 
in his case and some of them repeatedly interceded on behalf of 
Kumar Ram Singh before the Emperor. 

On Rabi I 6, year 9, (27 August, 1666) Bakshi ul mulk 
Muhammad Amin Khan stated (before the Emperor^ that Ram 
Singh had become a bewildered vagrant (awwara), and that he 
might be permitted to stay where ordered. The Emperor replied 
that the vakil of Ram Singh might be ordered that he should 
come and stay at the haveli of Rajah Jai Singh. Jumlat ul mulk 
Jafar Khan stated that the vakil said that he was not the servant 
of Kumar Ram Singh, but of Mirza Rajah and that one of the im¬ 
perial servants might be asked to write. The Emperor ordered 
that no imperial servant would write and that the said vakil 
must write.*® 

A slightly different version is given in a Rajasthani letter of 
3 September, 1666: The Emperor a.sked Muhammad Amin Khan 
to ask Kumar Ram Singh (through his vakil Girdhar Lai) to 
return from the bank of the Chambal and stay in his Agra tent. 


34. Parkaldas to Kalyandas 27 Aug. 1666. R.L. 36, p. 47. Same to same, 
31 Oct. 1666. R.L. 55, p. 58. 

35. Same to same 18 Sept, 1666, R.L. 48, p. 54. 

36. Akhharat. 
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At Amin Khan’s order Girdhar Lai and Ballu Shah sent the im¬ 
perial message to Bam Singh. But the Kumar replied that he 
would return only if he got an imperial order (hash ul hukm). 
He also wrote to Muhammad Amin Khan, Fidai Khan and other 
friendly nobles requesting them to send the Emperor’s hash ul 
hukm granting pardon and saying ‘How can I return when I am 
still held guilty? Let me be appointed to whatsoever expedition 
and I shall readily go there’. Muhammad Amin Khan then 
submitted to the Emperor that the Vakil begged to be excused 
from writing as he was ‘the Vakil of Mirza Rajah and not of 
Kumar’, hoping that the Emperor would order a mosb ul hukm. 
But the Emperor insisted on his writing: “I know that he is the 
Vakil of the Mirza Rajah as well as of the Kumar”. All the 
other Vakils also urged the Kumar not to persist in his obduracy 
but to return soon,®^ 

A similar message came from Jaswant Singh to Ballu Shah. 
The latter visited the Raja and requested him to plead before 
the Emperor: “Is it possible that such disloyalty will be done by 
us? Was he (Ram Singh) his surety or was he (Shiva) entrusted 
to his charge that he is held responsible for this flight”? Promis¬ 
ing to do so later at an opportune moment, Jaswant advised that 
the Kumar should return (as the Emperor was displeased) but 
did not consider it “correct*' on his part to write to the Kumar 
On the return of the Kumar, the Emperor told Jaswant to ask the 
Kumar to “remain in his tents”.* 

A Rajasthani letter of 18 September, 1666, refers to an un¬ 
confirmed rumour that Jaswant Singh (before his departure for 
Kabul on 3 September) asked Muhammad Amin Khan to plead 
before the Emperor for the resummoning of the Kumar, a here¬ 
ditary servant, to the Presence; the Emperor retorted that he 
deserved execution for the disloyalty but his life Had been spared 
out of special consideration for Mirza Rajah.* 


37. Parkaldas to Kalyandas, 3 Sept. 1666. R.L. 48, pp. 51-2. Also Kharita 
Navis IX. Reg. No. 54 dated Aug. 30, 1666. 

38. Parkaldas to Kalyandas, R.L. 43, p. 52. 

39. Same to same, 18 Sept. 1666. R.L. 48, p 55. 
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In October 1666, Hasan All was reported to have {deeded 
with the Empercur for suixunoning the Kumar to the hunt. The 
Emperor said: “The Kiimar has pleased Shiva and displeased 
me by committing this act of disloyalty the like of which was 
never done before by any one of his family”, Hasan Ali Khan 
submitted “A hereditary servant like him cannot do such an act 
of disloyalty. It is his ill luck that Your Majesty believes like 
that”" 

All these intercessions and pleadings by important nobles 
of the Empire did not seem to have melted the heart of the Empe¬ 
ror. What helped to dispel the cloud from his mind for the first 
time was Jai Singh’s report of the return of Shivaji to the Deccan 
and the arrest of Netu and the latter’s son (as we know from 
the Akhhar of 7 Rahi 11, year 9 = 'Thursday, 27 September, 
1666, and a Rajasthani letter of Friday 5 October, 1666). The 
Emperor was highly pleased and asked for a statement of the 
maratih (rank) of Kumar Ram Singh — asked Jafar Khan for 
the details regarding the regrant of the confiscated jagir-parganas 
of Kumar Ram Singh.*^ 

By October 1666 the cloud of imperial suspicions of Ram 
Singh seemed to have thinned. During his visit from Agra to 
Delhi (9-24, October, 1666) the Emperor ordered that “Kumar 
Ram Singh should continue to take his usual place in the camp 
while on the march”. So Ram Singh left Agra and joined the 
imperial camp on 11 October, 1666.® 

But the Emperor did not yet restore him to his old position. 
Even by October 25, 16^. no orders were issued to summon the 
Kumar to the Presence. The Kumar kept to his tents (his own 
residence) in the expectation of being called some day.® 


40. Same to same. 31 Oct. 1666. R.L. 55, p. 58. 

41. Persian Akhbar (Jaipur Coll.). Thurs. Sept, 27, 1666 , 7 Rabl H. 
yr. 9, p. 55; Ajitdas to Kalyandas 5 Oct. 1666. R.L. 49, p. 55. Ballu 
Shah to Kalyandas. 13 Dec. 1666. R.L. 59, p. 60. 

42. Parkaldas to Kalyandas 12 Oct. 1666. R.L. 51, p. 56. 

43. Same to same 25 Oct. 1666. R.L. 53, p. 57; Ballu Shah to Kalyandas 
26 Oct. 1666. R.L. 54, p. 57. 
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AbQut tbis time it was intended to seek the intervention by 
Mutaxnid Khan (with whom the Emperor was very pleased) fox 
securing the Emperor’s pardon for the Kumar. It was planned 
to show a Hindi letter (supposedly written by the Maharajah to 
the Kumar advising him to seek the Khan’s help) to Mutamid 
Khan. From a Rajasthani letter (Parkal Das to Kalyandas 
d. 1666) we know that the Emperor was informed through 
Mutamid Khan that they had not allowed Shivaji to escape “as 
their lives and property all belonged to the Emperor”. (Kharita 
Navis. R. No. 79) .^4 

A Rajasthani letter states that on 29 January, 1667, Tahir 
Khan Uzbeg serving under Mirza Rajah in the Deccan and re¬ 
turning to the Presence, greatly praised the Maharajah and 
pleaded for the Kumar.45 This is corroborated by an Akhhar 
of Shaban 5, year 9 (21 January, 1667) which runs as follows: 
While riding (sar i suwari) Tahir Khan pleaded before the 
Emperor: “Mirza Rajah Jai Singh is an excellent General 
(Khub Sardar ast). In the Deccan he has done very good work 
(Kar i Kardah). In the affair of Ram Singh the Emperor may 
show favours (meherbani farmaie).'’ The Emperor replied: “By 
showing kindness 1 had entrusted the accursed Shiva (Maqhur) 
to his care.” Tahir Khan again pleaded that “he is a hereditary 
servant” (khanazad i maurusi.) The Emperor replied: “Wait for 
a few days. I will reply after due consideration”.^* 

On 30 January, 1667, Bahadur Khan and Hasan Ali also 
interceded in a similar strain. Now the Emperor was reported 
to be “well disposed towards the Kumar”.*^ 

On 23 March, 1667 (Sunday) at sunset in his private inter¬ 
view Jaswant Singh interceded for the Kumar. The Sknperor 
replied that he had pardoned the faults of the Kumar. Next day 
(24 March) Jaswant repeated his pleading for the pardon of the 
Kumar. The Emperor ordered Asad Khan Bakhshi “to bring 


44. R L. 53, p. 57; MS. Kharita Navis Reg No 79 Parkaldas to 
Kalyandas 1666. 

45. Ballu Shah to Kalyandas 29 Jan. 1667. R.LI^. 64, p. 62. 

46 Akkharat. 

47. R.t. 64, p. 62. 
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Lue jti.uinar lo uie aaroar in me evening and present him tor 
audience”.^ 

On 26 March, 1667 (Tuesday) Asad Khad broached the 
subject ol summoning the Kumar to the Presence and tne 
Emperor ordered his presentation on Sunday (31 March). At 
noon of that day the Kumar w^as presented to the Emperor in 
the Select Audience Hall (Ghusalkhana). An amount of 
Rs. 1000, was presented as nazar and of Rs. 100, as nisar (by 
the Kumar) 

An Akhbar of Shuwwal 17, year 10 (2 April, 1667, Tuesday) 
states that Aqil Khan informed Ram Singh that he had been 
ordered to attend the Ghusalkhana khas am on Wednesday either 
in the morning or during the night.^o 

On Rabi I 23, year 10 (:.= 2 September, 1667) Jumla ul inulk 
Jafar Khan submitted before the Emperor: “Mirza Rajah Jai 
Singh is the best among officers and imperial servants. But no 
reward has been given as known to the Emperor.” The Emperor 
ordered ‘Give’. Again, Jafar Khan prayed for conferment of 
favours on Kumar Ram Singh. The Emperor said: “I would 
certainly prefer the father to the son and show favours on Jai 
Singh as he had rendered good services.” Jafar Khan again 
prayed: “Ram Singh, who had committed some fault and fled 
on account of bad luck, is present here”. The Emperor asked 
Asad Khan (Bakh.shi) to mention the rank (maratih) of Ram 
Singh. He replied: “Previously he held a mansab of 4000 Zat 
and 4000 suwar but later on, after the flight of Shiva, a mansab 
of 3000 Zat and 3000 suwar had been conferred on him (Ram 
Singh). Again by imperial wrath that too had been withdrawn*”. 
The. Emperor ordered the grant of 3000 Zat and 3000 sutaor”.®^ 
From a Rajasthani letter (Asoj Bad 7) it is learnt that the pargana 
given to Ram Singh was, on the flight of Shivaji, ordered to be 
transferred to Daud Khan. But this was stopped. Ram Singh 
was appointed to 3000 Zat mansab.^ 


48. Ballu Shah to Kalyandas, 24 March, 1667. R.L. 66, p. 63. 

48. Ibid., 31 March, 1667. R.L. No. 67, p. 68. 

50. Akhharat Regnal year 10 (1077 A.H.); No. I. 190. 

51. Ibid, No. VI, 367. 

52. Mahkuma Khas Jaipur Khau:ita Navis’s Records. Rg. No. VR, No. 113 > 
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*The full restoration of Ham Singh to imperial favours took 
place after the death of Jai Singh. Jai Singh died on 28 August, 
1667 and the news reached the Emperor on 7th September, 1667. 
Thereafter the Emperor said to Jumlat ul mulk Jafar Khan (Habt 
I 28 year 10=7 September, 1667): “The income from the vmtan 
of Mirza Rajah Jai Singh was less”. 

Jafar Khan said something. The Emperor ordered the pay¬ 
ment of 1 crore and 7 lakhs dams (hasil dada) and again ordered 
an increase of 400000 dams (wazifa) to the jagir of Ram Singh.® 

Next day (Rabi I 29, year 10=8 September 1667) Karam 
Khan, while riding, prayed to the Emperor for pennission to 
go to Kumar Ram Singh’s house for offering condolences {matam- 
pursi). The Emperor replied, “why do you call him ‘Kumar’,? 
call him ‘Rajah’ ” The said Khan submitted that he (Ram Singh) 
had become Rajah as the Emperor had been pleased to say. The 
Emperor ordered presents to be bestowed (on Ram Singh): 

1 elephant priced at Rs. 12000 with silver accoutrements; 

1 horse priced at 500 mohurs, with gold trappings; 

1 jamdhar (dagger) with scabbard of jewels worth Rs. 5000/-; 

1 shagr (knife-like dagger), with gold inlay worth 
Rs. 2000/-; and 

1 necklace of pearls.'*^ 

This is perhaps referred to in a Rajasthani letter (Harjiva 
Sahanah to Diwan Kalyandas dated Asoj Sud 7, Samvat 1724 
= 14 September 1667). It tells us of the Emperor’s performing 
the Tika of Maharaj Kumar and giving him one elephant, one 
horse, one siropa, one jewelled dagger, and jewelled sword and 
the mansah of 4600 (kharita Navis, XV Reg. No. 88) 

'There is an Akhbar dated Rabi I 2 year 10=12 August, 1667, 
which refers to the restoration of Ram Singh’s mansab and con¬ 
ferment of imperial favours. But this also speaks of Ram Singh’s 
bereavement. Evidently the date is wrong and it should be 

53. Akhbarat, Regnal year 10 No. VI, 374. 

54. Ibid., 375. 

55. Kharita Navis XV. Reg. 86. 

j n 
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Rahi II 2 year 10=10 September 1067. The Akhhar runs as 
follows:^ 

The Emperor told Bakshi ui mulk Asad Khan: “AkS the 
date 3 is not auspicious (khuh nist) it is better that Raja Bam 
Singh, who is in mourning (matam), may be brought to me.” As 
ordered {hash ul hukm) Asad Khan went to the Rajah and 
escorted him to the Presence (Irom matam). The Emperor pre¬ 
sented to the Rajah— 

(i) one horse out of his khassa with gold-embroidered trap¬ 
pings (sas) costing Rs. 4000; 

(ii) one (janjir) elephant with silver trappings {mukra saz) 
priced Rs. 11000; 

(iii) one jewelled dagger (jamdhar murassa) costing 
Rs. 5000; 

(iv) one jewelled belt {kamar Murassa) worth Rs. 3000. 

The Emperor conferred on him a mansab of 4000 Zat, 4000 
suwar and ordered Asad Khan to escort hmi to his raj. Rajah 
Ram Singh bowed {murjahat shud). The Emperor placed his 
kind hand (dast mubarak) on his head. The audience shouted 
mubarakbad. 'Ihe Emperor said; “Have composure of mind 
(tasalli-i~dil). God will do good. Remain in peace.” Ram 
Singh prayed that the dignity oi Mirza Rajah be conferred on 
him (ba maratib i Mirza Rajah Khahad shud). The Emperor 
asked, “How old is your son?” Ram Singh said: “He is fourteen 
years of age and fit for service.” The Emperor asked his name. 
Ram Singh replied, “His name is Kumar Govind,” The Emperor 
enquired what title {khitab) might be conferred on him. Ram 
Singh submitted that it was his name. The Emperor asked him 
to call his son from his waian (home) and assured him that he 
would be placed in his rikab. Ram Singh was asked to get 
leave for arranging his watan and, thereafter, to return to the 
Presence. 

Ram Singh went to pay obeisance to Begum Saheb and Begum 
Roshanara. The Begum Saheb gave one item of good news 
(incomplete) 


56. Akhbarat year 10. No. VI. 348. 
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The restoration of Ham Singh’s rank is also corroborated 
by a Rajasthani letter of 14 September, 1667, to the effect that 
orders had been issued for the grant of mansah to the Kumar.®^ 

From the Akhbar of Rabi II 7 year 10 (=15 September, 
1667) it appears that the title of Rajah was formally conferred 
on Ram Singh. The Emperor asked Ram Singh, “Where were the 
Rajputs accompanying Mirza Rajah then stationed? Now that you 
have been created a Rajah, have you given the horses and ele¬ 
phants conferred on you to the rightful owners (hakdars) and 
assigned the land to them or have you given them cash salaries?” 
Ram Singh replied: “I would make the distribution among the 
servants according to their merit (maqdnr). He, who is fit for 
elephants, will be given elephants. About 300 horses will be 
required. The Rajputs have come back to their watans. I have 
written to them that they should live in peace (composure of 
mind).” The Emperor remained silent.^® 

On Jumadi I 13, year 10 (=21 October, 1667), the Emneror 
while going out, ordered that his special sword (talwar khaasn) 
and girdle (Kamarhand) which were stated to be very good, might 
be presented to Raja Ram Singh 

On Jnvindi T 19, vear 10, (- 27 October 1667) .Tumlat ul mulk 
(Jafar Khan) submitted before the Emperor* “Mahabat Khan 
wrote to him that when Mirza Rajah Jai Singh was honoured 
and given titles and Tika Rajgi, then the old deceased Mahabat 
Khan had presented one elephant and one horse with gold trat>- 
nings. After the death of Mahabat Khan, Khan i Zanan also gave 
fone elephant and one horse). Now Ram Singh has been elevated. 
Orders may be passed for making presents to Ram Sineh ” The 
^mperor ordered. ‘Send’.®® 


57. Ajitdas to Kalyandas. R.L. No 68, p 64. 
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The Lot of the Agriculturist in Aurangzeb’s Time 

(BASED ON A STUDY OF THE JAIPUR AKHBARAT) 


BT 

Dr. S. P. Sangar, M.A. (Hons.), PH.d., 

Panjah University, Chandigarh 

Although the Mughal Emperors spared no efforts to redress 
the grievances and ameliorate the lot of the agriculturist, he work¬ 
ed under serious handicaps and suffered at the hands of the local 
authorities. He had constant complaints against the thanedfiirs, 
zaiulndArs and their gumashtds. Neither the faujdMrs nor the 
Governors were always helpful and sympathetic to him. He did 
however succeed sometimes in finding ways and means of sending 
his complaints to the imperial court. The Emperor in such cases 
failed not to take notice of the grievances and pass orders against 
the erring officials. One. however, could not always be sure of 
the compliance of those orders. 

The following account of the oppressive activities of the 
Mughal officers and local officials against the ryots is mainly based 
on a study of the Jaipur (Persian) Newsletters. 

The shortness and uncertainty of the term of a Governor 
forced him at times to oppress the ryots. He frequently tried to 
exact land revenue in advance by resort to force. When the 
wretched peasants failed to pay, their wives and children were 
enslaved. Unable to put up with this kind of treatment, the 
villagers sometimes fled from their homes, thus leaving the villages 
completely ruined.' 

The agriculturist suffered hardship at the time of the pay¬ 
ment of land revenue. Whenever he could not give ready money, 
ke was subjected to disgrace and torment. A good deal of beating 


1. Manrique, I, pp. 53-54; Tavernier, I, pp. 53-54; Manucci. II. pp. 450-51; 
Bernier, I, pp. 230; 253: 255; English Factories, 1646-50, po. 334-35. 
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and forcible infliction of hunger and thirst made the villagers part 
with only paltry sums of money. It was surprising how this treat¬ 
ment did not often cause their death. They were bound to a tree 
and even whipped mercilessly. Sometimes the whips made 
‘wheels’ on their bodies and ‘broke their skins’.^ 

General Complaints: 

Whenever such cases of tyranny came to the knowledge of 
the Mughal Emperor, he took speedy action. 

In Aurangabad the men of Brahm Dav Sisodia cut down the 
crops of the peasants in 1666 for the use of their horses. On receipt 
of the news, Auranc^zeb ordered a reduction in their ranks.® 

The heirs of Mardam Bandi petitioned Aurangzeb on 19 
May, 1681, that Shahab-ud-din Khan had laid waste their village 
Rai’ti and captured the men and cattle of the village. They had 
committed no fault and had been wrongly cantured and sent to 
the court. They termed it as a clear case of oppression. Aurang¬ 
zeb ordered that the matter might be decided in accordance with 
the Shara.'* 

On 26 October, 1692, Q5zi KHwaJS ‘Abdulla submitted that 
Mirak Husain, deputy diw5n of Berar province, had made a written 
complaint against the gumdshtds of the jaqirdars there. They 
were accu.sed of tyrannising over the ryots. The news-writers had 
accepted illegal gratification from them and therefore refrained 
from reporting against them. 

Hearing this, Aurangzeb asked BahrShmand Khan to write to 
Mirak Husain in this connection. He was to warn the news- 
writers and ask them to submit factual reports. In case he found 
them guilty, he was to transfer them under intimation to the 
Emperor.® 

On 4 January, 1693. Aurangzeb ordered the dismissal of 
Mohammad Hyat, the commandant of Gooty. The complaint 


2. Manrique, I, pp. 53-54; Manucci, H, pp. 450-51. 

3. Jaipur Akhbarat, 4 October, 1666. 

4. Ibid., 19 May, 1681. 

5. Akhbarat-i-Darbar-i-Mu‘alla, 20 Dccembe. 1692. 
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against him was that he used to come out of the fort and persecute 
the people.^ 

On 12 January, 1693, Aurangzeb received a report against 
Amar Jama’dar, employee of Raja Kishan Singh, zamindar of 
Chanda, who was attached to the army of Mu’iz-uddin at Chura- 
garh. He was charged with having looted a number of villages. 
Maqsud Beg, jaujddr commandant of Mohammadabad or Badr, had 
failed to chastise him. It was ordered by the Emperor to write a 
letter to Maqsud Beg asking him to put the culprit to death and 
inform the Raja.^ 

A report was received on 31 October, 1693, that in Kamatak 
Bijapuri, the Desmukh, in collaboration with the faujddr-comman- 
dant of a certain fortress, had imposed a charge of two rupees 
on every inhabitant of the place as a result of which people had 
been deserting their homes. Bahrahmand Khan was ordered to 
write to the diwan of the place to warn the alleged offenders 
against charging money from and committing oppression on the 
people.® 

Sheikh Hamid, commandant of Malapur, was alleged to have 
sent foot-soldiers and horsemen in the jdgir of Mohammad ’Abbas 
posted in the army of Qasim Khan Bijapuri in Karnatak Bijapuri. 

1 These soldiers persecuted the people and rendered them mise¬ 
rable. The Emperor ordered the Chief Bakshi Bahrahmand Khan 
to vn-ite to Sheikh Hamid to desist from such objectionable 
activities.^ 

The people of Ghazipur thand put up a complaint against the 
persecutions of Mohammad Baqi Afghan. The Emperor ordered 
that they should be asked to address themselves to the faujddr of 
their area.^® A similar order for bringing the case of oppression 
against Daulat Singh to the notice of the faujddr was issued again 
in the same month.^^ 


6. Akhbarat-i-Darbar-i-Mu’alla, 4 January, 1693. 

7. Ibid., 12 January, 1963. 

8. Ibid., 31 October, 1693. 

9. Ibid., 17 March, 1694. 

10. Aldibarat-i-Darbar-Mu’aila, 1 July, 1694. 

11. Ibid., 19 July, 1694. 
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On 11 July, 1694, Aurangzeb ordered to bring to his presence 
the gumashtd of Raja Sahu against whom complaints of the per¬ 
secution of the ryots had been received.^^ 

News came from Aurangabad that the sons of Sayyid Moham¬ 
mad Khan had imprisoned Sayyid Mustafa, D&roghd of Buildings, 
and had refused to listen to the advice of the provincial governor. 
The governor was ordered to send them to the court.^ 

Maha Singh who was posted at Jodhpur, was dismissed from 
his assignment. He came to Toda Bhim, turned his brother out 
of his jdgir and took it under his possession. He arrested one 
money-lender, seized from him Rs. 5,000 and after a few days put 
him to death. The Emperor ordered that they should write to 
the -mzir of the place and appoint two mace-bearers to bring Maha 
Singh and Anup Singh to the court. 

The secret news-writer of Bihar province wrote to die court 
that the thdneddrs appointed by the governor were molesting the 
people and the governor was paying no heed to their complaints. 
Bahrahmand Khan was ordered to bring the case to the notice of 
the governor.^® 

Diwan ’Abdul ’Alim, the royal tan hakshi, was accused of 
oppressive activities, and the deputy kotioM had been ordered to 
arrest him. When his men reached there, the tan bakshi showed 
readiness to offer fight. Mukhtar Khan, Mir-i-AUsh, and Muttalib 
Khan were ordered to go there with artillery and bring him on 
the path of reason, and, in case he remained adamant, to chastise 
him. After the 'AdMat was over, it was submitted to the Emperor 
on behalf of Hamidulla Khan kotwdl that Mukhtar Khan and 
Muttalib Khan had already been ordered to go for the chastise¬ 
ment of Prince Mu’Iz-ud-din’s men. The Emperor decreed that 
in that case Hamid-ud-din alone should be sent for the purpose.^® 


12. Ibid., 11 July, 1694. 

13. Ibid., 31 July, 1694. 

14. Ibid., 27 August, 1694. 

15. Ibid., 23 September, 1694. 

16. Akhbarat-i-Darbar-i-Mu’alla, 17 December, 1694. 
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A letter waa despached in 1695 from the Court to Hie Raja 
of Jaipur. In this his attention was drawn to Hie fact that a num¬ 
ber of peasants as Churaman, Durga, Daya Ram, Murli, Dhanpal, 
Keso, Lai Chand, Dane and Bhagirat of village Jagneraba belong¬ 
ing to the crownlands had been taken into custody by his men. 
The Raja was asked to see that these people were set free and 
warn his employees against tsrrannizing over the ryots in the 
crownlands.” 

A despatch from Amil Faqir of pargana Jalalpur alios Lon- 
kheri revealed that some Rajputs residing there had been perse¬ 
cuting the local people in a variety of ways and were responsible 
for laying waste a number of villages. One of them had asserted 
that he was under the Raja of Jaipur implying thereby that he 
did not care for the authority of the Mughal Emperor. 

The above facts were brought to the notice of the Raja in a 
letter sent from the Court. He was instructed to appoint a man 
with a view to expelling these Rajputs from the pargana so that 
the ryots there could live in peace.^® 

Aurangzeb ordered on 15 June, 1695, that a letter should 
be written to the faujddr-commandant of Karnool asking him to 
stop the kotwdl there from levying the forbidden tax of one rupee 
from the widows.^® 

Basharat Khan, the dixodn of Berar province, complained in 
writing to the Emperor against the tyrannical behaviour of Moham¬ 
mad Sa’id, d^rogha in charge of the supply of grain there. Orders 
were issued for his transfer and the appointment of another 
person in his place.®® 

YSsin Khan, tMneddr of Karrabad, submitted that Moham¬ 
mad Wazir, thdne&ir of Bahmanwara, was guilty of the persecu¬ 
tion of the people. He recommended the removal of Mohammad 
Wazir and the appointment of Mohammad Husain. The Emperor 


17. Akhbarat (Provincial), No. 48, 1695. 
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approved of the suggestion and ordered at the same time a reduc¬ 
tion in the rank of Mohammad Wazir.^^ 

Comphiints against Faujdars: 

The ryots had grievances against the faujdars also. 

A report was received from Bengal that MtizaSar Khan, son 
of Nasir Khan, faujddr, Makhsusabad, was exercising tyranny 
upon the ryots.^* 

The ryots of the pargana of Dahokasal sent a petition to 
Aurangzeb against the tyranny perpetrated by Shamsuddin, 
jaujdar of the place. Orders for his replacement were issued.^^ 

On a complaint received from the ryots and qanungos of il^e 
pargana Marha (?), orders were issued for the transfer of the 
faujdar and appointment of another.^^ 

A petition was received from Safshikan Khan, a jagirdar in 
Aurangabad, that as a result of the tyranny exercised by Baha¬ 
dur Khan faujddr, ryots were taking to flight, A letter was order¬ 
ed to be addressed to the governor to stop the recurrence of such 
incidents.^® 

The people of pargana Ambah Banur made a complaint against 
the oppressive policy of ‘Azizullah, faujddr of the place. The 
Emperor simply ordered that his rank might be foimd out^® and 
reported on. 

‘Abdul Razzaq, faujddr-commandant of Baddmi fortress was 
alleged to have forcibly removed and taken into his possession all 
the belongings from the house of ‘Abdul Rasul, zaminddr of the 
place. Hearing the complaint, Aurangzeb ordered that one mace- 
bearer should be despatched to make him return all the articles 
seized in this objectionable manner.^ 


21. Ibid., 9 May, 1703. 
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The vakil of Mohan Singh, commandant wrote to the Court 
that the son of ‘Abdulla Khan, faujddr of Ajmer had gone to the 
jdgir of his client, shown high-handedness and forcibly seized 
money. He had requested the Emperor for a mace-bearer who 
should get the money restored to his client. The Emperor ordered 
that he should be asked to write to the governor of Agra about 
this case.^ 

Damage to Crops: 

Another serious complaint of the agriculturist was that irre¬ 
parable damage was done to his crops during the march of imperial 
armies. When the soldiers passed through the villages, they 
plundered everything they could lay hand on — food, supplies, 
grass, straw and even cattle. In order to produce fuel they would 
go to the extent of burning the houses of the poor peasants. As 
if this was not enough, they imposed hegar on them and forced them 
to carry their baggage,®^ 

Keenly interested in the welfare of the agriculturists, the 
Mughal Emperors took particular care against any damage to them 
by imperial officers. Special steps were taken to protect the crops 
during the march of imperial armies. Inspectors were appointed 
1o assess the extent of damage to crops and effect payment of the 
loss sustained. 

“To guard against damage to standing crops in times of 
warfare", during the reign of Akbar “a special staff was recruited 
for the purpose of asse'-sing .such damage and paying the cultiva¬ 
tors its as.ses.sed valuo”.^® 

The system introduced by Akbar continued throughout the 
Mughal period. 

When during the spring .season of 1609, Jahangir left for 
Hunting, he writes: “As the Rabi’ Fa.sl had arrived, for fear any 
damage should happen to the cultivation of the ryots from the 
nassage of the army, and notwithstanding that I had appointed a 
Qur Yasiwal with the band of nha6h for the purpose of guarding 

28. Akhbarat-i-Darbar-Mu’alla, 20 December, 1099. 

29. Manucci, 11, p. 451. 

30. Mui^al Government and Administration, p. 84 
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the fields, I ordered certain men to see what damage had bean 
done to the crops from stage to stage and pay compensation to 
the ryots”.®^ 

Prior to his journey to Kashmir in 1632, Shahjahan issued 
orders for the protection of crops. The punishment decided on 
for the cutting of one ear of corn was amputation of hand and 
payment of double the price of the damage to the cultivator. In 
case, however, the march of the army through the fields could not 
be helped in view of the narrow paths, inspectors were appointed 
for the assessment and pajnment of the actual damage suffered 
by cultivators.®^ 

The same practice was continued by Aurangzeb. He had a 
regular department the duty of which was to find out the extent 
of damage to the standing crops and pay compensation to the 
suffering cultivators. In the Jaipur Newsletters we come across 
two kinds of officers in this department. One was omm and the 
other was daroghd. On 17 November, 1701, Zia Ullah was 
appointed daroghd and Khwaja Mohammad Shah, amin of the 
right wing of the army and Sheikh Hidayat Keesh and Ghulam 
Mohammad were appointed respectively daroghd and cwin of 
the left’ wing.®® 

Ram Singh, the son of Ratan Singh Rathor, faujddr of 
Jalapur, complained to Ruhulla Khan at the imperial court on 
5 May, 1681, that the movements of rebel and royal armies 
during the war had laid waste the country-side and ruined a large 
number of village in his faujdari.^ 

On 31 August, 1681, Asad Khan submitted that he had 
received information from the gumdshtd of Rao Anurudh Singh 
that the crops in Bundi had been ruined on account of the move¬ 
ment of troops and uprooted ryots were finding it difficult to re¬ 
settle in their homes. The Emperor ordered inquiries to be made 
to find out if there could be any alternate route for the troops.®* 


31. Tuzk-i-Jahangiri, Rogers and Henry Beveridge, Vol. I. g- 16- 
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puring his inarch ixom Ajmer to Bnrbanpixr, it was brought 
to the notice of Aurangzeb on 12 September, 1681, that extensive 
damage had been done to the standing crops. He ordered that 
'Abdul Qasim, Khush Manzil, should be asked to pay the entire 
amount of damage to the cultivators concerned.^ 

Yar ‘Ali, d&rogha in charge of protection of crops, brought 
to Aurangzeb’s notice on 16 September the complaints of the 
ryots about the destruction of crops as a result of the march of 
the royal army. The Einperor ordered that the complainants be 
paid Rs. 1,000/- out of the crownlands,^ 

On 21 September, the Emperor asked Bahrahmand Khan to 
find out the extent of the damage to crops suffered by the culti¬ 
vators on account of the marching of the imperial camp that day. 
The Superintendent of Artillery was ordered to remain behind 
and report the names of the ddrogha in charge of the protection 
of the crops and of the artillerymen posted for the purpose.* 

The Emperor told Prince Shah Alam on 26 October that 
there was extensive damage to the crops as a result of the march 
of his army. He was asked to pay compensation to the cultivators 
right from the start of the march of his army from Ajmer.* 

A representation of the zamindars of Thana Mor, Rahmatpur 
etc. was submitted to the Emperor on 26 November, 1699. They 
had offered to pay Rs. 10,000 by way of present to the Emperor 
in case their crops were spared from damage and destruction*® 
(on account of the movement of troops.) 

Aurangzeb told Tarbiat Khan, Mir AtisH, on 17 November, 
1701, during his march in the South, that extensive damage had 
been caused to the crops as a result of the movement of the army.** 
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A report came to Ae Emperor that the soldiers were cutting 
the standing crops and exercising tyranny on the ryots. It was 
ordered that Hamid-ud-din Khan Bahadur be posted in the rear 
of the army and Tarbiat Khan Bahadur should be transferred from 
there and be put in charge of protection of crops.“ 
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A Note on the Identification of Tive Indies’ 
of Yuan Chwang 

BY 

Dr. VlSHUDDHANAND PATHAK 
Banaras Hindu University 

Referring to the conquests of Harsavardhana, Yuan Chwang 
says, “as soon as Siladitya became ruler he got together a great 
army and set out to avenge his brother's murder and to reduce 
the neighbouring countries to subjection. Proceeding eastwards 
he invaded the states which had refused allegiance, and waged 
incessant warfare until in six years he had fought the ‘Five 
Indies’... (According to the other reading) ... had brought the 
five Indies under allegiance”.^ S. Beal's translation of the original 
passage of the pilgrim is, “he went from east to west subduing aU 
who were not obedient... After six years he subdued the Five 
Indies”.^ Scholars generally believe that this has reference to 
Harsa’s actual conquests and since it is known that the Deccan 
under Pulakesin II had “not submitted to him”, but rather had 
inflicted a defeat on him,^ this must mean that he “overran nor¬ 
thern India”. Vincent Smith seems to have been the first to iden¬ 
tify* the ‘Five Indies’ with the ‘Sarasvata (the Panjab), Kanya- 
kubja (Kanoja), Gauda (Bengal), Mithila (Darbhanga), and 
Utkala (Orissa)”. And since then scholars^ like R. K. Mookerji, 
R. S. Tripathi, Gaurishankar Chatterji and others have accepted 
this view unreservedly.. The areas demarcated in this identifica¬ 
tion are the traditional territorial centres of the five main branches 
of the North Indian Brahmanas, viz., the SSrasvatas, the Kimya- 


1. Thomas Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, I, p. 343. 

2. Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I, p, 213. 
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of Kanauf, p. 119; G. S. Chatterji, Harshavardhana (Hindi), p. 104; Ha veil, 
Aryan Rule in India, p. 191 (Note). 
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kubjas, the Maithilas, the Gauges, and the Utkalas- collectively 
known as the Pahcagaudas, as contrasted from the Pahcadrivi^, 
the Brahmagias of southern India. 

The evidence of Yuan Chwang itself, however, does not 
warrant the above identification. Introducing India to his readers, 
he says, “We find that different counsels have confused the desig¬ 
nations of Tien-Chu (India); the old names were shen-tu and sien 
(or Hien) -tou; now we must conform to the correct pronunciation 
and call it Yin-tu... We call the country Yin-tu which means the 
moon”.® Thornes Watters comments,'^ “the territory which Yuan 
Chwang calls Yin-tu was mapped off by him, as by others, into 
five great divisions called respectively, North, East, West, Central, 
and South Yin-tu”. “The whole territory”, the pilgrim tells us,® 
“was about 90,000 li in circuit, with the snowy mountains (the 
Hindukush) on the North and the sea on its three other sides. 
It was politically divided into above seventy kingdoms”. S. Beal’s 
rendering® of the relevant passage is: “The countries embraced 
under the term of India are generally spoken of as the Five Indies. 
In circuit the country is about 90,000 li; on three sides it is border¬ 
ed by the great sea, on the North it is backed by the snowy moun¬ 
tains. The North part is broad, the Southern part is narrow. Its 
shape is like the half moon. The entire land is divided into 
seventy countries or so.” There remains no doubt about the fact 
that by the term ‘Five Indies’ the Chinese pilgrim meant the 
whole of India and not its northern portions alone, which included 
the regional centres of not only the pancagau^as but also of the 
pancadravidas. This conforms exactly to the five great subdivi¬ 
sions of India, often referred to in Indian literature as Uttara- 
patha, Daksinapatha, Praci, PratScI, and Madhyadesa, which 
comprise the whole of Bharatavarsa, situated as it is, accord¬ 
ing to the Vi^nu Purana, to the South of the Himalaya and the 
North of the sea. As has been said above, these are exactly 
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the borders of India, as given by Yuan Chwang too. It xnay be 
concluded beyond any doubt that the identihcation of the ‘Five 
Indies’ with the territorial centres of North Indian Brahmai^as, 
the Pahcagaudas, is erroneous and unacceptable. 

This leads us to the question as to what Yuan Chwang really 
meant by saying that Har§a had brought the ‘Five Indies’ under 
‘allegiance’ or ‘subdued’ them. He himself says^^ about Mo-ho- 
la>cha (Maharastra): ‘the king in consequence of possessing these 
men and elephants, treats his neighbours with contempt. He is of 

K§atriya caste, and his name is Pulakesi (Po-lo-ki-she) _At 

the present time 6iladitya Maharaja has conquered the nations 
from east to west, and has carried his arms to remote districts, 
but the people of this country alone have not submitted to him. 
He has gathered troops from the Five Indies, and summoned the 
best leaders of all countries and himself gone at the head of the 
army to punish and subdue these people, but he has not yet con¬ 
quered their troops”. The Aihole Inscription of Pulakesin II 
adds^ something more to this information in as much as it says 
that Harsa did not only fail to conquer him but was signally 
defeated in the battle against his southern rival. Further, in view 
of the powerful barrier, which that King of the Deccan must have 
provided in the way, it would be difficult to accept the view of 
S. K. Shaslri,^3 r Ray,l^ and A. C. Banerji.^® based on a stray 
verse of Mayurabhatta^® and the Gaddemane Inscription, that Harsa 
conquered Kuntala, Cola and Kanci. It was not unusual for 
panegyrizing poets like Mayurabhatta to speak of their patrons’ 
achievements in conventional terms of pure praise. The evidence 
at our disposal does not warrant any conclusion that Harm’s power 


11. S. Btal, op.cif. (Suiil Gupta), Vol. IV, p. 450, Refer also to the 
‘Life of Yuan Chwang', S. Beal, p, 147. 

12. Epigraphia Indies, Vol. VI, p. 10. 

13. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1926, p. 487 ff. 

14. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. Ill, pp. 788-89. 

15. Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, Vol. VI, 
1>P. 131-32. 

16. Vallabhadcva’s Subhd^tdvali, Ed, Peterson (Bombay 1886), stanza 
2515, p. 429. 
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and suzerainty reached beyond the Narmada in the Deccan and 
the South. 

In view of what we have said above, Yuan Chwang’s refe¬ 
rence to Harm’s conquests of the ‘Five Indies’ cannot be taken 
at its face value and too much importance need not be attached 
to its historical value. It is in no way different from the conven¬ 
tional descriptions of Indian ‘Sarvabhaumas’ or Cakravarlins' con¬ 
quests of all lands (Dmpas), mastery of the territories lying bet¬ 
ween the eastern and western seas or the sovereignty of the whole 
country between the Himalaya in the North and the Indian ocean 
in the South. It may be noted in this connection that Banabhatt^ 
also states that Harssa was the ‘King of Kings, sovereign of all 
continents’’,^'^ or a ‘world lord’, who had ‘stationed the world’s 
guardians at the entrance to the regions’ and by whom ‘the trea¬ 
sure of aU the earth has been distributed among the first of the 
people.’^® He is further described as “the lord of the four oceans, 
whose toenails are burnished by the crest gems of all other mo- 
narchs, the leader of all Emperors”.^® According to the Artha- 
aastra of Kautilya “the land which extends North and South from 
the Himi^aya to the sea and measures from Blast to West a thou¬ 
sand yojanas is the ksetra (sphere of influence) of a Cakravar- 
tin'*P Even Rajasekhara, writing in the ninth century, accepted 
the traditional description that only “he, who conquers the whole 
land from the southern sea (the Indian ocean) to the Himavat (Hi¬ 
malaya) is to be styled a CakravartirC' That sphere is again des¬ 
cribed by him as of one thousand yojanas. In some records of 
ancient India, however, rulers of much smaller territories are 


17. Harsacarita, Cowell and Thomas, p. 75. 

18. Ibid., p. 76. 

19. Ibid., p. 40. The original passage transliterated into Roman runs as: 
Devasya chattissamudrddhipateh sakalarajacakracud&jrmmsreni sdvukcymka- 
fananirmmalikrta carananakhamaneh sarvacakravartindrh Dhaureyasya MahA- 
rajadhiv&ja Paramesvara Snharaasya, Harsacarita, Ch. II. 

20. Desah Pxthivi Tasydm Himavatsamudr&ntaramudichlnarh Yojanasahas- 
raparimanamatiryaka cakravartik^etram. Arthasdstra 9.1. 

21. DaksinatsamudrSdadrirdjaih HimamntamyS.vatparasparaniapagamySste. 
Tdnyetdni yo Jayati sa 8amra4ityuchyatc. Kavyamlmamsd, G.03., p. 92. 
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styled as aamrafa^ or Cakravartins. We, therefore, venture to 
suggest that Yuan Chwang’s description of Harm’s lordship of the 
‘Five Indies’ is only a loose expression, contradicted by his own 
statements and it should not be taken too seriously. It is at best 
expressive of Harsa’s primacy amongst the Kings of the ‘Five 
Indies’, certainly not of his supremacy over them. 


22. Jayasimha Siddharaja and Bhima II, the Calukya Kings of Anhila- 
Pataka are styled as Siddhacakravartin and Abhinavasiddharajasaptama- 
cakravarti respectively in the Patan and Kadi grants, cf. Dynastic History of 
Northern India, II, pp. 1000 and 1011; Bhoja is described as Paramabhattaraka- 
inaharajadhirajaparamesvara and Malavacakravarti (cf. Raja Bhoja, Bis\esvara 
Nath Reu, p. 83) or even Sarvabhauma (Ep. Ind. VIII, p. 101), 
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KASHMIR — RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT by Dr. P. B. 

Gajendragadkar, University of Bombay 1967, P. C. Manaktala 

and Sons Private Ltd., Bombay, p. 145, with Appendix, 

Price Rs. 8/-. 

This handy book is a collection of three lectures (Patel Memo¬ 
rial Lectures) delivered by the author in December 1966 under 
the auspices of the All India Radio. Kashmir, a bone of conten¬ 
tion between Bharat and Pakistan, has been a live issue for the 
past two decades defying a solution even at the hands of master 
minds. As a legal expert, the author has studied the pros and cons 
of the issue in a cogent manner and has represented the hard 
facts of the ease in a forcible objective approach. 

Lecture one, which is comparatively longer, (Pages 1 to 96) 
covers a wide ground, from the historical and political background 
of Kashmir to the birth of the State People’s struggle for self- 
government, the invasion of Kashmir, the Maharaja’s constitutional 
posilion leading to the accession of Kashmir to India and India’s 
complaint to the Security Council. Elaborate proofs have bo^n 
advanced to show that Kashmir was a true symbol of India before 
the fateful 15th August 1947 since the multi-racial, multi-lingual, 
multi-religious state never witnessed communal discord. The 
undemocratic and at times autocratic Governments of Indian States 
were responsible for a demand for integration of the movement of 
the States Peoples with the general national struggle for the politi¬ 
cal freedom of India carried on by the Indian National Congress. 
Sheikh Abdullah headed the National Conference in September 
1944, which was secular and progressive in character, while Gulam 
Abbas, under inspiration from Jinnah and the Muslim League 
‘'iarted the dissident movement in Kashmir. Against this back¬ 
ground “The quit Kashmir” agitation was launced in May 1946 
f'eainst its Dogra Rulers by the National Conference. It was ban- 
’ipd and Sheikh Abdullah, the President of the Conference, was 
arrested on 20th May 1946. On the other hand the Muslim League 
favoured the status quo in Kashmir. At this significant hour, India 
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got independence, India and Pakistan separated and the Indian 
Constitution was adopted from 26th January 1950. It is in this 
context that we have to study the constitutional developments of 
a radical character which ultimately led to Kashmir becoming a 
part of India. 

In 1925 Maharaja Hari Singh became the ruler of Kas hmir 
To satisfy the popidar demands, he issued Regulation I of 1991 
(1934), consisting of 46 sections, ushering in political reforms. 
Section 3 gives the Highness high prerogative powers while section 
30 deems it necessary that His Highness’s assent is essential for 
any measure to become a statute. With the' passing of the Indian 
Independence Act of 1947, the suzerainty of His Majesty the Kinc; 
of England over the Indian States lansed and Kashmir was free 
to accede to Pakistan or India or be independent. The tribal lead¬ 
ers invaded the territories of Kashmir with the support of Pakistan 
on 22 October 1947. On 26 October 1947 the Maharaja signed an 
Instrument of Accession with India. On 20 June 1949 His High¬ 
ness issued a proclamation entrusting all powers to his son Karan 
Singh. Kashmir became a Part B State under the Indian Union. 
The Constituent Assembly of the State made Karan Singh “Sadar- 
i-Riyasat” on 31 October 1951 and this was accepted by a Presi¬ 
dential declaration. The author shows how, in an indecisive mood, 
the Maharaja delayed the problem of accession and thus gave rise 
to constitutional difficulties. He also shows, in the light of rele¬ 
vant legal arguments, that Kashmir’s accession to India is final and 
irrevocable. It was in this light that India preferred a complaint in 
the Security Council under Article 35 of the Charter, against Pakis¬ 
tani-inspired raids on Kashmir and occupation of a part of it. Pakis¬ 
tan’s reply to the complaint was false, malicious and grossly in con¬ 
travention pf facts. The three binding resolutions of the Security 
Council regarding ceasefire were honoured .scrupulously by India, 
while Pakistan, as is clear from the words of foreign observers, 
violated them. 

Lecture II (page 96 to 123) is devoted to analysing the con¬ 
stitutional issues involved in the accession. A volume of evid¬ 
ences, legal and practical, is adduced to show that the accession 
was free and not obtained by fraud and that it was the result of a 
pppular will, which was confirmed by the next free elections. Nor 
was the promise of a plebiscite binding on India under changed 



political conditions and violated promises by Pakistan. A plebis* 
cite at such a stage will rudely shake the secular concept of the 
State in India. The author appeals in his third and final lecture 
(pp. 124-145) to the intellectuals of both the countries to create 
an atmosphere, by their talks and writings, of understanding, of 
coexistence and cooperation between India and Pakistan so that 
the evil consequences of the partition and the endless train and 
chain of unpleasant military tensions are avoided. The partition 
of the two countries, based upon the ill-conceived two-nation theory 
of Pakistan has become a final fact and though the two countries 
cannot coalesce, they can live as friendly neighbours in view of 
the many common problems to be peacefully solved. 

The three lectures are characterised by a clarity of thought 
and constitutional arguments bearing the authority of a jurist of 
eminence. 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastri. 

INDIA'S DLFENCE AND FOREIGN POLICIES; Edited by A. B. 

Shah, P. C. Manaktala and Sons Private Ltd,, Bombay, 1966, 

Price Rs. 18/50. 

The defence and foreign policies of India evoked little public 
interest during the first fifteen years of independence as it was 
thought to be m the sale custody of Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru. 
The Congress party looked upon his policy as sacrosanct and 
above all criticism, while the general public, mostly illinformed 
and uncritical, followed suit and never bothered themselves about 
it. Adverse comments were made by isolated individuals, but 
they were ignored or ridiculed, and the public lived in a fancied 
security under the aegis of the ‘most brilliant Foreign Minister’ 
who had raised India in the estimation of the world. But the 
Chinese bullets pricked the bubble in 1962. The Chinese invasion 
and ignominious and disastrous defeat of the Indian army demon¬ 
strated the utter failure of the foreign policy and the criminal 
i^eglect of defensive measures of the Congress Government under 
Pandit Nehru. Since then defence and foreign policies of India 
liegan to be seriously discussed by a gradually increasing number 
of competent men on the basis of facts and reason. The book 
under review is a collection of nine essays dealing with various 
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aspects of defence and foreign policies and connected problems. 
These are intended to acquaint the reader with the main argu¬ 
ments on both sides so that a conscientious citizen of India might, 
if he so chooses, form his own judgment instead of faithfully echo¬ 
ing his Master’s voice. The need and value of such a book cannot 
be overestimated. The Chinese invasion of October 1962 made 
Nehru realise the folly of his foreign policy, and he confessed that 
he and most of his countrymen (i.e., his blind devoted followers) 
had till then been living in a paradise of their own creation, being 
completely dominated by lofty ideas and out of touch with the 
political realities. But as the Editor rightly observes (Pp. 1), the 
feeling was very short-lived and did not lead to any thorough¬ 
going critical re-appraisal of the policies on which Nehru and the 
too-obedient Congress Party had for years staked their prestige. 
As soon as the imminent danger had passed ^‘one witnessed a 
relapse into familiar apologetics and equivocations particularly on 
problems of foreign pohey” (pp. 1-2). But the danger is not yet 
over as the Chinese are still firmly entrenched on Indian soil. It 
is sheer folly therefore to leave the shaping of our foreign and 
defence policies to old leaders whom ballot box has maintained in 
power to continue the old folly in the name of high idealogy. It 
is alike the duty and responsibility of average citizen of India to 
take serious note of the fact that the current foreign and defence 
policies have brought India to the brink of disaster and make an 
effort to understand the major problems facing the country and 
think of their proper solutions. As the Editor says, this “cannot 
be ensured through emotion and exhortation alone”, but “can only 
be done through rational discussion in the light of facts,” and he 
is fully justified in his claim that this ‘anthology’ of critical essays 
would “promote such discussion on some problems of India’s 
foreign policy and defence”, (p. 3). 

It is only natural that the dominant topic in this volume will 
be the policy of non-alignment which was pursued by Nehru till 
the very end, and is still looked upon by the ruling party as divine 
revelation and hence infallible like the Vedas. Nobody will dare 
dispute the truth of the following observations by N. R. Deshpande: 

“During Nehru’s time there was no free and full debate on 
this issue divorced from prejudices about his personality. The 
policy and its implications were not objectively discussed, though 
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tbt£‘4e were described and often expoiindei mostly by the late 
ir'xime Minister. India’s foreign policy, particularly in respect of 
its aspect of non-alignment, had practically become the monopo¬ 
listic projection of Nehru’s personality because of the (self-im- 
posedV) moratorium on expression of iheir views and thought in 
this held by the members of the ruling party. The identiheation 
of the policy with the personality tended either to inhibit free 
debate or to misdirect it.” (p. 31). 

One is therefore relieved to come across a dispassionate 
review of this policy from different standpoints, contained in a 
number of articles. 

Mr. V. B. Karnik’s brilliant exposition of the foreign policy 
of Nehru (pp. 10-29) should be read and re-read by every Indian 
at this critical moment of India’s destiny. The discussion between 
Rajni Kothari, the supporter, and A. B. Shah, the opponent, of the 
foreign pohey of Nehru, contained in three articles (pp. 42-93), 
perhaps supphes aU necessary material and arguments for forming 
a balanced and impartial judgment of Nehru’s policy. The new 
situation for the defence of India created by the Chinese Atom 
Bomb Test is thoroughly discussed in three articles by M. R. Masa- 
ni, M. R. Dandavate, and Raj Krishna (pp. 123-164) and different 
views on this problem are collected in an Appendix (pp. 165-9). 
The point has been ably brought out that it concerns not merely 
the question of defence but is bound to affect profoimdly our 
foreign policy. Lastly V. K. Sinha has critically examined the 
foreign policy of India with regard to the neighbouring countries 
in South-East Asia (pp. 94-123). The first part of his discussion 
concerning the foreign policy of Nehru and the Indian National 
Congress before 1947 possesses little more than an academic inte¬ 
rest and might well have been left out. It is not possible within 
the short compass of a review to refer to the various issues dis¬ 
cussed in the nine articles of this book and the different approaches 
to them by different contributors. It will suffice to say that almost 
all the major problems that face us today in our relations with 
the outside world, and the subsidiary questions arising out of them, 
are discussed in this book in a manner that is sure to stimulate 
independent thought and judgment. 

J. 34 


R. C. Majumdar 
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ASHMOUND EXCAVATIONS AT KUPGAL: By G. G. Majum- 
dar and S. N. Rajaguru. Published by the Deccan College 
Postgraduate and Research Institute, Poona, 1966. Price 
Rs. 20/-, pp. XIV -f 60. 

This is a comprehensive report on the excavations conducted 
by G. G. Majumdar and S. N. Rajaguru in the ashmounds at 
Kupgal, a Neolithic site lying 7 km. North of the bellary town 
in Andhra Pradesh. The problem of the origin, identification and 
chronology of the ashmounds in South India has been engaging 
the attention of archaeologists ever since their occurrence was 
noticed in different parts of South India by scholars like Mack¬ 
enzie, Foote, Zeuner, Allchin and others. The present exacava- 
tions at Kupgal have yielded ample material evidence to prove that 
the ashmounds exclusively belong to the Neolithic age. It has 
been also brought out from the excavations that the ashmounds 
originated from the burning of cowdung itself by the Neolithic 
pastoral people. No evidence for the use of woody material or 
any charcoal as fuel was noticed in the site. It is also interesting 
to note the presence of a few floors unearthed in the course of 
the excavations in the mounds which clearly indicates their 
probable association with some ritualistic practices. 

The excavations at this site reveal two distinct cultural periods 
namely (1) the Pre-Neolithic age characterised by the occurrence 
of patinated flake tools of basalt and quartz, which was already 
noticed at Samganakkallu by the late Dr. Subba Rao and (2) the 
true Neolithic age distinguished by certain typical ceramic indus¬ 
tries like the Brown and Black ware, Buff ware and Painted ware 
besides the usual Neolithic tool complex. There is no post-Neo- 
hthic settlement noticed in the site. 

The Report also contains an interesting section wholly devoted 
to certain laboratory methods involved in the study of antiquities 
and their chemical composition. A careful examination of the 
cowdung ashes and slags in the laboratory has brought to light 
the various chemical changes that brought about the formation of 
ashes and slags which formed the main part of the ashmounds. 
There is also a good and lucid explanation of certain scientific 
methods like morphometric analysis of soil and pebbles, mega¬ 
scopic and microscopic examination of pottery and their practical 
application. 
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The Report contains a number of photographs, line drawings, 
charts and tables showing the data of technicsl studies. The 
volume is a welcome addition to the growing literature in Field 
Archaeology and will be found particularly useful for a study of 
antiquities by the application of modern scientific process. 

T. V. Mahalingam 


KERALA MEGALITHS AND THEIR BUILDERS: By L. A. 
Krishna Iyer, published by the University of Madras, 1967; 
pages 66 -}- 8 (Bibliography and Index); price Rs. 3.50. 

The small book under review deals with the interesting 
problem concerning the megalith-builders whose energy was res¬ 
ponsible for monuments like the dolmens and menhirs which have 
been troubling the students of Indian archaeology and anthropology 
for a considerable period of time. The subject has been discussed 
under the following nine heads: — 

I. Emergence of Megalithism, II. Evolution of Industries, 
III. Travancore’s Dolmens and Menhirs, IV. Megaliths of 
Cochin, V. Malabar’s Cave Tombs, VI. Life of Palaeolithic 
Man. VII. Neolithic Technology, VIII. Still Building, and 
IX. Dating the Past. 

The author observes. “Megalithism is still a living institution 
not only in Kerala, but also in Chota Nagpur, Assam, Bustar and 
Madras,.... In some places, the Megalithic monuments give place 
to symbolic wooden counter parts.It is important to remem¬ 

ber that survivals of megalithism are found among the pre-Dravi- 
dian tribes on the hills, among some of whom matriarchy lingers. 
Megalithism and mother-right co-exist among the Kanikkars, the 
Muthuvans, the Uralis and the Ullatans” (pp. 62-63). 

Unfortunately the treatment of the subject is not exhaustive, 
and some of the contributions on it escaped the author’s atten¬ 
tion; cf. M. B. Eraeneau in Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., Vol. 98, 
No. 4, August 16, 1954 (p, 287, note 23); D. C Sircar in Man in 
India, Vol. XXXV, No. 1, Januarv-March, 1955: N. R. Banerjea 
in Silv. Jvh. Vol. Ai'ch. Soc. S. Ind., 1962; etc,> While recommen- 
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diiig the book to the people interested in ethnological studies, we 
request the learned author to make it more comprehensive in the 
second edition so that it becomes quite useful to the students. 

D. C. SXRCAR, 


SELECTIONS FROM EDUCATIONAL RECORDS, PART I, 
1781-1839: By H. Sharp, C.S.L, C.I.E., Price Board Bound, 
Rs. 8.25 or 19 s. 3 d. or 2 $ 97 cents. Cloth Bound Rs. 10.00 
or 23 s. 4 d. or 3 $ 60 cents. Part II, 1840-59: By J. A. Richey, 
C.I.E. Board Bound Rs. 15.00. Cloth Bound Rs. 18.00. Pub¬ 
lished bv the Manager of Publications, Government of India, 
Delhi, 1965. 

On the initiative of Sharp, Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India, who was fully aware of the importance of 
educational records for historical research, the Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion collected and sifted them, covering the period, 1781-1839, and 
brought them out in book form in 1920. The documents were 
arranged in accordance with tonics with which they deal without, 
at the same time, ignoring their sequence. Most of the records 
are those of the Government of India though relevant documents 
of the larger provinces also were included. Brief narratives con¬ 
nect the texts of documents included in the volume. 

Chapter I contains documents referring to early private enter¬ 
prise in the field and chapter II, containing the Despatch of 1814 
and Lord Moira’s minute of 1815, points to the Company’s aware¬ 
ness of its responsibility for the education of the people. Subse¬ 
quent chapters are concerned with institutional growth, mass 
education and the organisational problems to which it gave rise, 
educational surveys, the beginnings of English education for the 
middle class and the transfer of public interest and funds of 
Western learning. Macaulay’s minute and H. T. Prinsep’s note 
indeed constitute important landmarks in educational policy in 
their own wav while Lord Auckland’s minute of 1839 decisivelv 
clo.ses “a period of vague hut often heroic beginnings which paved 
. the wav for the Despatch of 1854 and the gradual realisation of 
an ordered policy.” 
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Part II, edited by J. A. Richey C.I.E., covers the two decades, 
1839-59. On account of the vast material available essential re¬ 
cords had to be extracted with discrimination. The period is very 
much important with special reference to the educational pattern 
in provinces like Bengal, Bombay, Madras, the North Western 
Provinces and the Punjab. The documents relating to female and 
professional education are contained in Chapters II and VIII. The 
full texts of the Despatch of 1854 from the Court of Directors and 
that of 1859 from the Secretary of State and the University Acts 
are given as they outline a general educational policy for India. 

Bibliography and Index are provided at the end of either 
volume. The main object of concentrating “on the original and 
the essential” has been satisfactorily fulfilled. 

The two volumes above-mentioned have been out of print for 
a long time. In 1958 the Government of India charged the Natio¬ 
nal Archives of India with the task of continuing the work left 
unfinished in 1922 and formed an Advisory Committee to super¬ 
vise the work of publication. Accordingly two volumes on Educa¬ 
tional Records relating to the period after 1859 have already been 
published. They were also reviewed in these columns some time 
ago. The reproduction, by offset process, of the two volumes 
under review in deference to large-scale scholarly demand for 
them, has come none too soon and research scholars will be deeplv 
grateful to the authorities for having laid a large amount of origi¬ 
nal material, .shedding light on +he “spirit and tendency of the 
times,” at their disposal. 

P. K. K. Menon 


THE WAHABI MOVEMENT IN INDIA: By Q. Ahmad: Firma 
K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 1966; xxiii -f 391, pp; Rs. 25/-. 

Dr. Q. Ahmad has done a good service to the cause of early 
British Indian history by bringing out this book which is a record 
of “one of the earliest, most consistent anti-British movement” of 
the last century. While preparing his thesis for the Doctorate 
Degree Dr. Ahmad had to delve into records in the oflSce of the 
Collector and Divisional Commi.ssioner, Patna, from which he was 
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lured to the records of the Government of Bengal and the Gov- 
iemment of India and then to published and unpublished works in 
Persian, Urdu and English. He has thus produced an interesting 
book on a subject which is generally overlooked but which has 
definitely the germs not merely of the significant events of 1857 
but also of the Non-cooperation Movement of the Gandhian era. 

As the title of the book indicates, Dr. Ahmad has concen¬ 
trated on the history of the Wahhabi movement (this is how the 
term should be spelt) in India. He has traced the near-purita- 
nism of Sved Ahmad Sarhindi, the Mujaddid or Renovator (1564- 
1624), and the writings of Shah Waliyu’l-lah “the intellectual 
giant of Muslim India” (1702-1760) who was against monarchical 
system and laid emphasis on the reform of the Muslim society 
and of religion a.s then practised. As the author .says the term 
“Wahhabism” is not the name of a new religion but means the 
puritan Islam as taught by Muhammad b. ‘Abdul’l-Wahhab (1703- 
1794). ‘Abdu’l-Wahhab, as he is known in history, became a 
legendary figure even in his lifetime. He was able to wrest Mecca 
from the Turks and keep it for a while, as well as to menace the 
Persian Gulf which was regarded as a British reserve even in the 
early years of the last century. Passing from being only a reli¬ 
gious reformer, he became a political danger to the Turks, to the 
growing power of Eg5q3t under Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha and his 
capable son Ibrahim and to the British. It is necessary to bear 
this in mind in order to understand the attitude of British Indian 
Government who left no stone unturned, to vilify the Wahhabi 
creed. The Briti.sh believed in the destruction of their opponents 
root and branch, and even if a group of Indians considered the re¬ 
form of the prevailing form of Islam fit and proper, they were 
“Wahhabis” and therefore suspect in the eyes of the British rulers 
of India. 

The leader of the movement of such a reform in India was 
Syed Ahmad who hailed from Rai Bareli in Oudh (1786-1831). 
Syed Ahmad was at Mecca for two years and he mu.st have been 
influenced by the Wahhabi tenets although Mecca had been occu¬ 
pied by the Turks when he was there. Dr. Ahmad is doubtful 
whether Sved Ahmad was influenced by the ideas of the Wahha¬ 
bis. but there is no doubt that their ideas ran parallel to each other, 
and the British Indian Government dubbed all such reformers aa 
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Wahhabis and anti-British. This was bound to have a reaction 
on Syed Ahmad and his followers who soon spread their views 
in Bihar and Bengal in the East, Bhopal in Central India, Tonk in 
Rajasthan and Hyderabad in the South. He felt the necessity of 
“developing an organisation, preferably military, and defeating an 
alien people”. It was in 1826 that he migrated to the North-West 
frontier of British India where he had heard that the agents of 
Maharaja Ran jit Singh were playing havoc with Ihe tribesmen. 
While evaluating his campaigns on the frontier, culminating in the 
battle of Balakot in 1831 in which he was killed, one must re¬ 
member that on the way to the North-West he was entertained 
by Daulat Rao Sindhia of Gwalior. Even when he had reached 
the frontier he writes a cordial letter to Daulat Rao’s brother Raja 
Hindu Rao in which he envisages the time when “the land of 
Hindustan is cleared of alien enemies.” It should also be remem¬ 
bered that the Treaty of Amritsar, which was signed by the ruling 
East India Company and Ranjit Singh on April 4, 1809, was of the 
usual pattern. It gave a free hand to Ranjit Singh in the trans- 
Sutlej area right up to the North-West, while “the cis-Sutlej 
chiefs, who were in treaty rights with the British were not to be 
molested.” The wars of the British and the Sikhs were stiU be¬ 
hind the veil of the future, ending in the virtual protectorate of 
the Sikh Darbar by the British and the sale of Kashmir to Gulab 
Singh. There is no doubt that the avowed object of Syed Ahmad 
and his followers was to eradicate the British influence which was 
indirect in the North-West frontier and direct in Bihar and Ben¬ 
gal. It is interesting to note that about the middle of 1828 Ranjit 
Singh actually offered to give up the trans-Indus districts keeping 
only the land between the Sutlej and the Indus under his sway; 
but Syed Ahmad refused this as “that would compromise the real 
intention of advancing ultimately against the English.” Even after 
Syed Ahmad’s death at Balakot the fire remained kindled, and in 
October, 1831 we find in a Proclamation by the leader of the move¬ 
ment “the end of the company’s rule” in certain villages, followed 
by the defeat of the English army and its escape from the locality 
in November 1831. 

Perhaps the most interesting event of the movement was 
when ‘Inayat Ali of the famous Sadiqpur family of Patna, who 
had also migrated to the North-West, preached “a civic and cor- 
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porate spirit among the villagers, adoption of a policy of civil dis¬ 
obedience to Government and the boycott of its administrative 
organs particularly of the courts,” which is a premonition of what 
Mahatma Gandhi taught a century later. Nearer in point of time 
was the mission of another “Wahhabi” agent Wilayat Ali to Delhi 
where he dehvered a number of lectures at the Fathpuri mosque 
at which persons of high standing in the entourage of the titular 
l^peror Bahadur Shah, such as Imam Ali, teacher of the Empress 
Zinat Mahal, and the poet Momin Khan Momin were present The 
Emperor even granted an audience and heard Wilayat Ali’s sermon 
in Diwan-i-]^as. It may be remembered that this was barely a 
few years before the great conflagration of 1857 in which Bahadur 
Shah was chosen leader of the insurgents with dire personal con¬ 
sequences to himself. 

The impact of the Wahhabi resistance on the general history 
of India is ignored or overlooked as the whole movement is re¬ 
garded as communal. But the Wahhabis never touched non-Mus¬ 
lims who did not side with the British. Even the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Hazara district, himself a staunch Englishman and no 
friend of the leaders of the movement, says that “they withheld 

their hands from all murder and robbery.It is not known that 

they ever participated in the kidnapping and murder of our Hin¬ 
doo subjects. But in any case it will be necessary to destroy 

them.” 

While the repercussions of this widely spread movement, 
(which was most ruthlessly eradicated) are ignored, it was diffi- 
cult to ignore a Hyderabad episode, which was the direct result 
of the Wahhabi emissaries, to that state. The story is given in 
detail in Sethu Madhav Rao’s Freedom Struggle in Hyderabad, 
VoL I, pp. 120-180. He describes the conspiracy of Mubarizu’d- 
Dowlah who was the brother of the reigning Nizam, and says that 
he “owed its origin to the activities of Wilayat Ali,” and “it was 
primarily against the projected increase in the power (of the 
English) that the plot was directed. The Rajas of Satara and 
Jodhpur and the Nawabs of Bhopal and Kamul were all in the 
know. It is significant that one of Mubariz’s seals bore the legend, 
“Mubarizu’d-Daula”, Na’ib of Syed Ahmad”. His connection with 
the Wahhabis and his anti-British associations were fully tak^ 
into account by the Resident who reported the death of Mubariz 
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in 1&54, saying that ‘*he was confined as a state prisoner in'"the 
Fort of Golcondah in 1840 for having been engaged in a plot with 
the Wahabees, against the British Gk>vernment and that of His 
Highness the Nizam.” The anti-Wahhabi propaganda was made 
to take such a root in Hyderabad that till quite recently it was 
regarded a term of rebuke for a person to be called Ahl-i Hadi^ 
or Wahhabi. 

This and many other interesting and pregnant facts are related 
with ability by the author. Unfortunately not enough attention 
has been paid to the spelling of Arabic and Persian words. Thus 
Tsmuhoo’, ‘Tazkira-i Sadiqa’, ‘Qutbu’d-din’ ‘Wujudiya’, ‘Shari’ah’, 
‘Suhrawarcli’. ‘Asir’, and even the name of the movement are 
wrongly spelt, and the word baiht has been written m half a 
dtnsen ways. These faux pas mar the otherwise excellent printing 
and get-up. Notes and references are profuse and useful, but the 
index is taulty. The book however fulfils a much-needed want, and 
may be regarded as an important link in the history of the anti- 
British movements in India. 

H. K. Sherwani 


THE MISSION OF WANG HIUEN-TS’E IN INDIA written in 
French by M. Sylvain Levi, Translated by Dr. S. P. Chatter- 
jee. Edited by Dr. B. C. Law, Indian Geographical Society, 
1957, pp. IV, 77 with Index. 

Wang Hiuen-Ts’e an ‘‘improvised diplomat” and general who 
left China for India with an escort of thirty Cavalry was the con¬ 
temporary of the famous Chinese pilgrim, Hiouen-Tsang, prince 
among Chinese travellers. A few extracts of Wang’s travels have 
been preserved in Fa-iouen~tchou-Un, an encyclopaedia of Bud¬ 
dhism compiled and completed by Tao-Cheu in 668. With an 
escort of 22 persons and a brahmin official of Hai^a Siladitya, 
Wang Hiuen-Ts’e left China in 643 A.D. and reached Rajagrha. 
ascended Gfdrakuta and left an inscription there. He paid a 
second visit to India in 646 when King Har^ died. Har$a’s suc¬ 
cessor treat(»i the traveller with scant courtesy. Wang got mili¬ 
tary help jhrom Strong-Tsan-Gampo of Tibet and from Nepal, 
defeated the King of Magadha and took him prisoner to China. 
Again in 657 A.D, he was sent to Western countries. He visited 
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the convent of Mah&bodhi, Kapisa and Vaisali and after his retuni 
wrote his book entitled “Account of the Voyage.” It covers de¬ 
tails about his entire activities in India, Tibet and Nepal. 

The book is in 2 parts. Section I of Part I speaks about Wang’s 
mission despatched by the Emperor of Tang Dynasty. It outlines 
extracts from Chapters IV to XX (p. 10-25) detailing the travel¬ 
ler’s itinerary and experiences in North India. An account of the 
mysterious happenings associated with the sacred image of the 
Buddha on the Diamond Throne is furnished as also a history of 
the Emperors of the Tang Dynasty in China. On pages 25 to 28 
an English rendering of the Inscriptions of Wang Hiuen-T’se on 
Grdrakuta and Mahabodhi is given. Pages 29 to 32 contain the 
verses in the inscription erected at the foot of the Bodhidruma on 
the 14th March, 645 A.D. In section II a description of the statue 
of Mahanama, a Bhiksu, erected at Mahabodhi as also the inscrip¬ 
tions connected with it are given. It was then that Ceylon and 
China exchanged embassies and they have left accounts. 

Part II, (pages 53-59) deals with modern times when the 
eunuch Tcheng Heuo was entrusted with the exploration of 
southern seas, with a fleet of 62 ships. He made seven expedi¬ 
tions commencing from 1405, with a Chinese muslim, MaHoan. 
They describe the social customs and economic condition of Cey¬ 
lon during the period of King Alagakkonara Buvanekabahu V of 
Peradeniya. Then again the author reverts to the 7th century 
A.D. detailing the condition of the monasteries in North India. 
Incidentally it is stated in the section that in the year 2 B.C. a 
Chinese traveller returned from the land of Yuetchis and intro¬ 
duced Buddhism in China. 

The book does not confine itself to the scope of the heading 
given but goes away from the topic, dealing also with the notes 
left by other pilgrims during 15th century. Greater care .should 
be exercised in using diacritical marks. The extracts of accounts 
dealing with episodes connected with Buddhistic centres, though 
at places exaggerated, often tally with those left by Hiouen-Tsang. 

On the whole the treatment of the subject is rather diffuse 
and lacks concentration. 


K, A. Nilakanta Sasiix 
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FOIl^XOE]^ UBRAEY by Dr. Piyushkanii Mahapatra; Indian 
Publications, Calcutta, 1966. Price Hs. 6.50, ($1.25). 

The primary responsibility o{ any library is to acquire the 
ncieded materials, organize them scientifically and make them avai¬ 
lable for use by its clientele. While this is a basic function com¬ 
mon to all libraries the details vary according to the type of 
library. The problems of a special library serving a specialized 
clientele engaged in the pursuit of a common purpose are not the 
same as those of a public library or University library catering 
to diverse needs and interests. The effective and successful func¬ 
tioning of a library is therefore dependent on a clear understand¬ 
ing of its scope and functions by those who are responsible for its 
management. '' 

In the book under review, the author attempts to define the 
.scope, organization and functions of a Folklore Library for the 
guidance of librarians. The topics discussed are the scope of the 
collection, functional requirements to bo kept in view in design¬ 
ing the library building, acquisition ot materials, their cataloguing 
and classification, staff renuirements and qualifications, types of 
service and preservation of materials. As stated bv the author 
in his Preface, he does not make a detailed study of these topics, 
but confines himself to a broad survey of the problems relating 
to them. Much of the ground covered in the book is relevant to 
all types of special libraries and hence the apneal of the book is 
not confined to tho.se concerned with folklore libraries only. This 
is a welcome addition to the Htprature on special Hbrari.anshiD 
and can be read with profit by librarians and scholars. There is 
little left to be desired in the printing and get up of the hook. 

K. A. IssAC. 


STUDIES IN MEDIEVAL INDIAN fflSTORY, by Kishori Saran 

Lai; Ranjit Printers and Publi.shers, Delhi, 1966, pp. 2594-viii. 

Price Rs. 15/-. 

This book consist.? of fourteen articles, written by the author 
during twenty years of his career as a teacher. Some of these arti¬ 
cles had already appeared in hi.storical journals, but many have 
^cn written during the last two or three years and are being pub- 
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Ushed for the first time. The essays are arranged under three 
headings—Hastory and Historiography, Government and Politics, 
Religion and Society. Though commonplace, the first article, en¬ 
titled Meaning and Purpose of History, is written in an interestang 
manner and occupies 79 pages of the book. In emphasizing the 
need of objectivity in historical investigation, the learned author 
gives two unhappy examples of the critics of Professor M. Habib 
and Dr. R. P. Tripathi, whom he describes as impartial historians 
and their critics as pro-Muslim and pro-Hindu. Dr. Lai believes 
that Muslim critics found fault with Habib for, though a Mushm 
himself, he did not commend the invader Mahmud of Ghazni as 
a champion of Islam. Dr. Lai is obhvious of the fact that Mahmud 
was twice honoured by the Caliph, the recognised head of the 
Muslim world, for his jihad against the Hindus of India, and that 
he was held in high esteem by the entire Mtuslim community as 
one who had glorified Islam and rendered it conspicuous service. 
Professor Habib has been criticised for ignoring contemporary 
evidence on the point and for presenting an incorrect image of the 
invader. As regards the critics of Dr. Tripathi, who took Rana 
Pratap to task for refusing to recognise Akbar’s suzerainty. Dr. Lai 
has again indulged in wishful thinking. The criticism of Dr. Tri¬ 
pathi is that he has completely ignored the contemporary recorded 
evidence that while Akbar was pressurising Pratap through four 
diplomatic missions sent to him one after another to persuade ^m 
to submit peacefully, the Great Mughal was at the same time 
blockading that part of Mewar that still remained in the Rana’s 
possession and isolating him completely. Although the Jencircle- 
ment of Western Mewar annoyed the Rana, he agreed to submit, 
and he put on the royal khilaat and sent his crown prince, Amar 
Singh, to the imperial court. But Akbar insisted on the Rana’s 
personal attendance and personal homage at Fatehpur Sikari. This 
the proud Rana declined to do, and hence the final rupture for 
which both Akbar and Pratap were equally to blame. It is defi¬ 
nitely wrong to lay the blame entirely at Pratap’s door. It is per¬ 
tinent to remember that the terms proposed by Pratap were accept¬ 
ed by Jahangir in 1615 and that no reigning Rana was ever obliged 
to pay personal homage to any Mughal emperor. Dr. Lai, who 
blames the critic and misrepresents his motive for putting things 
in correct perspective, has pronounced an ex-parte judgment with¬ 
out reading the present reviewer’s book, Akhar the Great, Voi I, 
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and his article on the subject contributed to the Proceedings of 

Indian History Congress, Aligarh Sessicm, 1960.1 am not aware 
djat Dr. Tripathi has clubbed Pratap a ‘tribal leader’, which seocns 
to be Dr. Lai’s discovery. At any rate, that has not been the basis 
of Dr. Tripathi’s criticism. 

The next article deals with the modern historians of medieval 
India. For some time it has been Dr. Lai’s favourite theme to talk 
of anti>Muslim and pro-Muslim schools of medieval Indian history. 
But whereas he has mentioned prominent historians of the so-called 
anti-Muslim school by name, he has discreetly avoided naming pro- 
Muslim Indian historians, probably for fear of risking his popu¬ 
larity and injuring his chances of worldly rise. He has, however, 
named two Pakistani writers of this school perhaps because he has 
nothing to fear from the latter. As regards himself, he would like 
to remain without a ‘label’. It is, however, a pity that Dr. Lai 
has been obliged to abjure his “Muslim State in India”, (Vichar 
Prakashan, Allahabad, 1950) by saying that it was written as a 
reaction against Dr. I. H. Qureshi’s “Administration of the Sulta¬ 
nate of Delhi” (though published ten years after the publication 
of the latter work) lest he should be considered an anti-Muslim 
historian. While he has noticeably shown his bias in favour of 
almost all historians of Allahabad, Dr. Lai has neither shown good 
taste nor a sense of objectivity in finding fault with Dr. Ishwari 
Prasad, his former teacher and research guide, by stigmatising his 
‘Quarauna Turks’, Vol. I as a “weak production” and castigating 
him for not writing his promised 11 Vol. He has confused Dr. Radha 
Kamal Mukerjee with the late Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerjee 
and erroneously supposed that the authors of ‘A History of Indian 
Shipping’ and ‘Economic History of India* are one and the same 
person. One should have expected the learned author to have at 
least cast a glance at the title pages of these works, if not gone 
through them carefully, before commenting on their value As this 
has not been so with our author, he has laid himself open to the 
charge of making quite a few mistakes of omission and commission. 

The essay on Akbar’s Din-i-Ilahi, in which the main point 
sought to be made by our author is that the emperor set himself 
up as head of the Church in imitation of the European monarcdis 
of the reformation era, which idea he had borrowed through the 
Christian missionaries at his court, deserves notice. In the first 
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place, Akbar did not assume the headship o£ the Church and aU 
tikat he did was to have claimed (a) the position of a Mujtakid 
(interpreter) of the Muslim law in case of a conflict among the 
jurists and (b) the right to promulgate an ordinance, if it was in 
conformity with a verse of the Quran. These powers did not make 
Akbar head of the Church In the second place, the above enact¬ 
ment (Mahzar Nama) was made in August-September, 1579, that 
is, more than six months before Akbar came into contact with the 
Portuguese missionaries of the first mission who were competent 
to discuss the Christian doctrines and who arrived at Fatehpur 
Sikri on 28th of February 1580. Akbar had no doubt met some 
other Portuguese Christians earlier—a few troops at Surat in 
March 1573, commandant Pedro Tavares (1577) and Julian Pereira, 
a priest (March 1578)—^but these were not competent to expound 
the tenets of Christianity and .advised the emperor to send for 
Christian missionaries from Goa, if he was keen to have a know¬ 
ledge of that' religion. Tliirdly, all the Christian missionaries whom 
Akbar met were Catholics either from Portugal or Spain or some 
other Catholic countries and these would not naturally discuss the 
Reformation and the repudiation of the Pope’s authority by Protes¬ 
tant rulers. Fourthly, although these missionaries have described 
in their letters and books many topics, including those relating 
to the Pope’s power, authority and religiosity, there is absolutely 
no evidence that they discussed the Reformation and the challenge 
to the Pope’s authority. There is also no evidence that Akbar had 
any knowledge of Elizabeth of England or of any other European 
monarch to have assumed the headship of the Church. The only 
Protestant Christian to visit Akbar’s Court was the English travel¬ 
ler Ralph Fitch who reached Fatehpur Sikri in July or August 
1585, years after the promulgation of the so-called Infallibility 
Decree and three years after the establishment of Din-i-Ilahi. And 
it is doubtful whether this Englishman, who was not competent 
to discuss subtle matters of religion, was received in audience by 
the great Mughal. Evidently Dr. Lai has allowed his imagination 
to work havoc with facts of history, and that is why he wrife.s: 
"Surely, Akbar, who was in direct contact with Christians almost 

daily . must have learnt that the Pope exercised powers 

which prejudiced the rights of rulers and how the authority of the 
Pope and the clericals of the church had been challenged iw 
Europe”. Does it not mean that' the very clericals who were 




Attempting to convert Akbar to Christiamty<*-of cotirse Catholic 
Chiistianity—^were at the same time giving a dark picture of them¬ 
selves and their head, the Pope, and driving a wedge between 
Akbar and their own religion? And Dr. Lai, indulging in specu¬ 
lation, further writes: “Akbar, however armed loith the kncmledge 
of the methods employed by European monarcks as he was decided 
to teach the Ulema a lesson”. One comes across many other fanci¬ 
ful assertions of the learned author in the essays presented in the 
volume under review. 

Some of his essays, such as 'Nature of the State in Medieval 
India’, 'Ideas leading to the impoverishment of the Indian peasantry 
in Medieval times’ and 'conditions of the Hindus under the Khaljis’ 
are good and useful. It must also be said in fairness to Dr. Lai 
that he is a forceful writer and that his style is pleasant. The 
paper, printing and get up of the book are good. 

A. L. Srivatsava. 


THE CYCLE OF CIVILISATION by Charles Henderson Brough, 

Michigan, 1965. Published by Harlo Printing Co., 16721 Hamil¬ 
ton Ave, Detroit, Michigan, Price $ 5-95. 

The author of this book has undertaken a laudable, but very 
ambitious task, diflficult, if not impossible, to achieve. He puts 
history on the same category as physical science. As science, 
through analysis of what has happened can predict what will 
happen under such-and-such conditions, so, the author thinks, 
It is possible to predict what wiU happen to human civilization by 
subjecting to a critical and scientific study the important charac¬ 
teristics, processes, and principles of human civilisation in the 
past. The author has attempted such a study in respect of Meso¬ 
potamian, Egyptian, Hindu, Chinese, Hellenic, Muslim, and some 
typical modem Western civilisations and, on the basis of .‘;ome 
general prmciples deduced therefrom, has formed, to his own 
satisfaction, if not of others, more or less definite idea of the future 
of human civilisation. The following are some of the most pro¬ 
minent features of the changes in future as envisaged by the 
author. 
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“Europe is moving towards Russia by moving towards the 
Left . . . Indeed as Slav Commimism continues to drift towards 
the West in outlook, etdture and technological matenalism, the 
point will come when the difference between European socialism 
and Slav Communism will be insignificant enough to enable all 
the rest of Europe to fall under the control of the Communist 
Party.*’ (p. 3C7). 

“ASIA: The Communist rural revolution in Asia is a success¬ 
ful, society-forming movement. Its very successes ensure that it 
will spread further. Nothing we can do will more than tempo¬ 
rarily stop it—^and then only in certain areas as described earlier.” 
(p. 368). 

“AFRICA: South of the Sahara, Africa will continue to divide 
into smaller, single-party governments. More of them will be 
Communist. Friction between these governments and the remain¬ 
ing white-dominated states will grow. Probably by the end of 
the century, the long-expected racial revolution will take place 
and the whites in South Africa will be killed or driven out. 
Throughout the rest of Africa, the whites will lose their positions 
and become objects of contempt and discrimination.” 

The author predicts the ultimate “Communization of all Latin 
America” (p. 372) and transformation of the Moslem world from 
Morocco to Pakistan by the Communist ideology, (p. 373). 

So far as India is concerned we may quote the author’s views 
in extenso. “As inefficiency, lassitude, superstition and corrup¬ 
tion continually bog down the efforts of the planners, it will in¬ 
creasingly become apparent that some drastic change, such as a 
revolutimi, wiJl have to take place. India will not much longer 
endure present humiliations. After 1500 or so years of decline, 
the time is near when she will be ready for a new religion and 
the beginning of her new age of civilization. For both reasons 
(actually, they are both the same), India’s time is near—^perhaps 
within the next fifteen years. When it comes, the revolution will 
be under the control of the Communist Party, but somewhere along 
the line, the party leadership will be taken over by individuals 
who owe allegiance not to Peking but to some place or somebody 
(p. 371). 
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One may justly question the scientific value of these deduc* 
tions, though some of these may prove to be true or nearly so. 
The admission of such a value depends upon two asstunpiions, 
among others: 

First, the possibility of accurate inference and generalisation 
from historical or social data such as is done by the scientists from 
natural phenomena. 

Second, accumulation of exact and sufficient data, and correct 
interpretation or understanding of them. 

As regards the first, the most important element in formu¬ 
lating scientific hypothesis, viz. testing and experimenting in order 
to ascertain the truth of such hypothesis, is not possible in the case 
of social sciences at least to anything like the same extent. 

As CO the second, a critical study of human history in the vast 
world extending over five thousand years is almost a superhuman 
task, and is ccrtamly beyond the capacity of the author, if we 
may judge the quality and quantity of his historical knowledge 
from the statements and generalizations scattered throughout the 
book. In his view each civilization passed through a cycle of 500 
year ups and downs and therefore, “it is useless to say any parti¬ 
cular social conditions characterize a given civilization. For ex¬ 
ample, not one of the early civilizations was significantly more 
democratic than the other. Neither of them was more cultured or 
more barbaric. They all had the same conditions at their appro¬ 
priate stage of the cycle.” (p. 63). Such a view of human history 
being moulded in the same pattern all over the world throughout 
the ages is belied by well-known historical facts. The author 
describes the ancient Roman State as fascist, regards all the so- 
called universal empires as products of fascist states, and then 
remarks: “Fascist societies have been notably uncreative—the 
Roman State being a case in point” (p. 86). The author’s gene¬ 
ralization it* of a sweeping character. For example, he seriously 
lays down that each civilization had its theocratic, capitalistic, sen- 
sual^aterialistic and colonial age, and also an age “when women 
achieved a prominent' social and economic position in Society”, and 
illustrates the last by observing that “in Babylon, Gupta India, 
New Kingdom, Egypt and Imperial Rome, the businesswoman, the 
family matriarch and the famous courtesan became symbols of 
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ancient women-suflrage” (p. 87). The author’s knowledge of 
Indian history is evident from the following passage: “By 1450, 
however, the southerners had still not contributed to the Hindu 
civilization except insofar as the fierce people of the Chola empire 
and the fascislic Vijayanagar empire stopped the Moslem armies. 
Characteristic of the later was the cruel punishment (flaying, cut¬ 
ting off of hands, feet, etc.) and the intrigue and assassination that 
plagued its oppressive regime” (p. 41). Finally the author traces 
all the troubles of Modern India to “errors that go back to 
Hinduism—the oldest, most decadent of the world’s main reli¬ 
gions.” (p. 347). 

After reading this nicely printed volume with a fine get-up, 
the one thought that would probably occur to many is that even 
today a class of men would rush in where angels fear to tread. 

R. C. Majumdar 


‘PRE-PALLAVAN TAMIL INDEX’ by Dr. N. Subrahmanian, Pub¬ 
lished by the University of Madras, Madras 1966, Introduction 

I-XIX: Index 1-823, Price Rs. 30/-. 

The realization that an index is a necessary tool for research 
is not recent in Tamilnad. The nearly complete word index pre¬ 
pared by E. V. Anantarama Aiyar for Kalittokai, the select word 
and phrase index appended to all editions prepared by U. V. 
Caaminatha Aiyar, now almost forgotten but, a comprehtmsive 
index for Tirukkural by V. Markkasahaayam Cettiar (1924) and 
the exhaustive index of Caami Velayudhan Pillai for the same 
classic, the thorough subject index for porujatikaaram of Tol- 
kaapiam by the late lamented scholar M. A. Nagamany (1935) are 
only a few old indexes known to Tamilnad. With the popularity 
of grammatical studies, more precisely linguistic studies, prepara¬ 
tion of indexes has become an essential step. If oral report can 
be trusted, it is heard that the same text has been indexed in 
more than one University in the South; even departments of a 
single University are said to have prepared separate indexes 
for a single text. These are definite indications of the popularity 
of index studies now dominant in the field of Tamil researcJh. 
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Indexing is a hard job; if done well, will be a boon to genera¬ 
tions of scholars: if done clumsily will be a source of irritation 
until it’ is improved* 

The minimum requirements for a good index are (1) a clear¬ 
ly defined purpose, (2) complete collection and presentation of 
items to fulfil the set purpose, (3) exactitude in the citation and 
(4) avoidance of controversial glosses or explanations. If contro¬ 
versial interpretations are relevant to the set purpose of the 
index, they should be documented properly in the index itself or 
in footnotes or in the appendix. Assumptions that the user will 
find for himself the source will only minimize the usefulness of 
the index With these as our guide lines we will examine the 
index under review. It has an introduction (I-XIX), a table of 
diacritical marks, a list of works indexed, abbreviations, index of 
items (1-807), a supplementary index (809-823) and two pages 
of Errata It is an admirable example of the industry of Dr. N. 
Subrahmanian. the author. To see through the press nearly eight 
hundred and thirty pages of bilingual material with fewer mis¬ 
takes is not an easy job for which the author deserves our com¬ 
pliments. His intimate familiarity with the early Tamil texts and 
his desire to bring together disparate points of view are also 
obvious from the index. 

The ‘•et purnose of this work is to index the historical mate¬ 
rial of all Pre-Pallavan Tamil classics. Forty three Tamil texts 
have been examined by the author for this purpose. To the selec¬ 
tion of these texts, if based on traditional belief, one more text’, 
muttollaayiram could have been added. If it’ is based on the 
author’s evaluation, in subject matter and diction which form his 
bases, that work belongs to the Sangam group. Therefore, it de¬ 
serves to be treated in this index. 

In the preface the author Ikis mentioned several scholars by 
name. Among them the late savant, S. Vaiyapuri Pillai has been 
honoured by citation for about a dozen times in the preface and 
in the body. A greater honour has been done to him by contradict¬ 
ing him in almost all places. Some of the contradictions are ill- 
founded. To cite one, on p. XI it is st.ated by the author that 
“S. "Vaiyapuri is not reluctant even to misread a commentary for 
this purpose”. But Vaij’apuri Pillai has adequately explained why 
he has read it as Pir caanyoor (later scholars) and not ‘Piracaan- 
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(other scholars). The qualified Pipa has a noa-^e&der plural 
suffix -a. The noun qtialified is a gender plural noun. Acoird^ 
ing to him it should be Piyar Caanroor or Piycaanroor. He iwre- 
ferred the second reading which will create lesser number pro- 
blems. One may disagree with the segmentation of Vaiyapuri 
Pillai for the word Pira. But one cannot fail to concede that he 
has a valid point of grammar and it is unfortunate that this attempt 
has been described by the author as an effort to ‘misread the text*. 

In the Preface, instead of drawing pimches on others, the 
author could have clearly explained his method of selecting the 
index items The explanation available in this regard is meagre. 
For instance on p. i, he says that ‘Every piece of information, 
event, personal names, toponym etc., occurring in these texts which 
have some relevancy either to the political or social history of the 
country have been collected in the Index. But in the index, chap¬ 
ter headings, as for instance arattuppal on p. 66* innacesTramai on 
p. 125, iniyavai kuyal on the same page and uvamatt6n*am and 
other grammatical categories collected from Tolkaapiam on p. 143 
are found which are not relevant to history. Again almost all 
occurrences of names of animals, birds, trees, etc., are given in 
full, as for instance, yaanai on p. 719, the entries for which run 
to two full pages. No additional information is gleaned from the 
full list except that the item is found in all texts indexed. But 
arasan on p. 49, which is much more relevant to the purpose of 
the index has been cited selectively from the texts. 

Without selection, the index will be unmanageably bulky. 
When selection in citations is adopted, it should be clearly explain¬ 
ed. For instance, from the item, irai on p. 123 one can infer that 
the selection and classifications are based on the glosses which 
are relevant to the history. But this classification is not consis¬ 
tently maintained. For instance, in Karikalan on p. 224, all infor¬ 
mation regarding the head word is clubbed together. If the user 
wants one particular information only, say Karikalan’s victory in 
veagtpif he has to check all references to pick up the relevant cita¬ 
tion. The index therefore is not strong enough to help the user 
to give all historical information with regard to a particular head 

*I am grateful to R. Panneerselvam, Research Fellow, Department of 
Linguistics, University of Kerala for helping me in (heckiag the reference. 
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word with exact references, diou^ in stxne instances it do^. TBs 
mi^t he on account of a change of idanning which is inferable 
from the author’s statement in the Introduction that, ‘Hie work 
is an index of names, events, institutions, flora and fauna’ as 
against his statement in the Preface (p. i) cited above. 

In the Preface no discussion is included about the dependa¬ 
bility of historical information gathered from literary texts the 
prime function of which is not social or historical documentation. 
Whenever there is incongruity between texts in the presentation 
of historical information, as in Patirruppattu and Silappatikaram 
or Patirruppaitu and Purananuru, how the author has handled 
it is not mentioned in the Preface. 

The index follows a transliteration system which is not help¬ 
ful. In several places it is misleading. It follows the Tamil 
Lexicon sy.stem which is out-dated. In transliteration, one Homan 
symbol is substituted for one Tamil graph consistently. But in 
the index more than one s 3 nnbol is substituted for one Tamil letter. 
The voiceless stops for example, which occur intervocalically are 
either written with a voiced stop or with a voiceless fricative. 
Vide Adaiyal (p. 28) Asoham (p. 25). There are also a few ex¬ 
ceptions to this practice. In some instances the initial voiceless 
stop is written with a sibilant as in Senni (p. 389) or with a voiced 
stop, Gahgai (p. 191). The letter aaytam is transliterated with 
‘h’. Medial k is also transliterated with h. In e o®o kam (p. 156) 
for instance, the transliteration given is ehham, where 0 ° and k 
are written with h, which indeed is ambiguous. The voiceless 
stop after a nasal is voiced in some places and voiceless in others: 
e.g., ijiaflgovendu and ilahkon both occurring on p. 118. y in 
some places is transliterated with i which is also the symbol for 
the vowel i; eg. mainda (p. 120) and ennei (p. 158). This will 
introduce non-existent vowel clusters in Tamil, like ai and ei. 

Omissions of citations and omissions of items are not few. 
When a few pages of the ‘Index of PuRanaanuuRu’ and this work 
are compared the word anjanam found in Pu|tim song (174.5) is 
not listed. Under Andiran, two citations from Puram (240..3, 
374.16) arc left out. Items relevant to the social history, like 
atakkal; the act of burying (Puram 93.11) aticil- food (Puram 
10.7, 127.7) anal: beard (Puram 83.1, 258.6) amalai: ball of rice 
(Pu|*am 33.14) avil: boiled rice (Puiram 159.12) and ali: hay. 
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(Pupam 125.7) are left out. Again, for want of space the results 
of checking only one word, kadampu, found on p. 197 in the pre¬ 
sent Index with a few indexes available in the Departments of 
Tamil and Linguistics, University of Kerala, are given below: A 
reference found in Paripadal, 21.11 is not found in the present 
Index. A reference in Maduraikkahji, 613 is omitted. Four addi¬ 
tional references in Silappatikaram are not found. Sirupan cita¬ 
tion 61 should read 69. And Padir 10.4 should read 20.4. Other 
citations are correctly given. 

Information gleaned from colophons is indicated in some items: 
but not in several other cases. For the former an example is Anji 
on p. 26: for the latter, Aridar on p. 29. 

Incidentally the abbreviation for colophon (p. 267) is not ex¬ 
plained in the list of abbreviations. So also the abbreviations, not 
found on p. 731 and P. V. M. on p. 288 are not expanded. 

Repetition of citations is found in related items. For example 
idaikkadanar and idaikkadu on p. 102 have the same citations 
except, the former has a mistake in transcription in addition: 
(kurun for kurun). 

Loose explanations are found in several places in the index. 
Example, on p. 107 it is stated that ‘of these two’ but, the Demon¬ 
strative pronoun has no reference. Another on p. 549, is that ‘He 
was himself a tolerable poet’. 

Digressions not relevant to the index are found in a few places. 
On p. 85 a reordering of the text line is suggested which will 
involve serious errors in the Sandhi grammar. On p. 96 an and 
al are brought under the same root and the male dominance is 
inferred. But, the word atti meaning ‘woman’ has the root fil 
which will go against the inference. 

In a few instances, transliteration serves as explanations. 
A non-Tamil scholar for whose benefit the index is published in 
English will find difficulty in understanding the head-word. Iraru- 
porul on p. 127 will illustrate this. 

Erutu and eruttu on p. 162 need not have been separated. 
Their meaning is the same. In the body of the index at least half 
a dozen scholars have been mentioned without reference to tfieir 
publications. Some of them are authors of several publications 



and a lew ol them have shifted their slahd from publication to 
publication. Their publications and page numbers (as given in 
one instance on p. 539 when R. Haghava Iyengar is referred to) if 
given to K. Subramania Pillai on p. 176, M. Haghava Iyengar on 
p. 211, U. V. S. and Dr. M. Rajamanikkam on p. 501 etc., at least 
in footnotes or in a bibliography, will enable the user to check 
the statements. 

Some misleading errors are not corrected in the Errata. A 
few are: on p. 550 duty hy should be read as duty to; wared (p. 485) 
as wore; fasted on p. 129 as fast; It so called on p. 83 as it is so 
called. When the index is to be reprinted as the author himself 
has declared on p. XII of the Preface, he may ‘rectify or supply 
the errors of commission or omission.’ Inspite of these short¬ 
comings, the varied uses to which the Index can be put and the 
stability it can bring to the research activities centring round the 
history of Tamilnad remain unquestioned. 

V. I. SuBRAMONIAM. 


A BIBUOGRAPHY OF INDIAN FOLKLORE AND RELATED 
SUBJECTS by Sanker Sen Gupta and Shyam Parmar, Indian 
Publications, 1967, Calcutta, Rs. 36. 

The joint authors have done a laudable work in bringing out 
the above publication. In a work of this magnitude, omissions 
and commissions are always possible. The authors have antici¬ 
pated criticism in this regard. It is therefore in no carping spirit 
that the following observations are made for rectification. 

In the Chapter on Social and Cultural Anthropology, the 
authors have muddled about authorship. For instance on page 
138, it has been said that L. A. Krishna Iyer is the author of the 
“Cochin Tribes and Castes.” This is a mistake, as Dr. L. K. 
Ananthakrishna Iyer is the sole author of the “Cochin Tribes and 
Castes,” and “Lectures on Ethnography.” The above two works 
have to be disentangled from those of his son, L. A Krishna lyet, 
who has been following his trail in the field of Anthropology in 
Travancore from 1931 and wider Kerala since 1961. He is the 
author of the “Travancore Tribes and Castes” and “Coorg Tribes 
and Castes.” 
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Suailarly, on page 108, the same mess is made in the Chapter 
on ‘‘Totem, Taboo, Belief and Superstition”; there L. A. Krishna 
Iyer is wrongly referred to as the joint author of the “Cochin 
Tribes and Castes,” along with Dr. L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer. 

Iiastly, work in blood-grouping was done in Travancore on 
the suggestion of Dr. Buggies Gates in 1938 among the Kanikkar, 
the Pulayas, and the Muthuvans—with the co-operation of the 
Public Health Department. The results were published by L. A. 
Krishna Iyer in the ‘New Review of Calcutta’ and ‘Anthropology 
in India’ about which no reference is made. These may be 
incorporated. 

The authors have made a strenuous effort in bringing out the 
work. The spellmg mistakes however could have been avoided. 
We commend the work to aU who are interested in the study of 
Folklore and related subjects. 

L. A. Krishna Iyer. 


PERSPECTIVES ON THE WELFARE STATE. Edited by S. P. 

Aiyar, Published by P. C. Manaktala & Sons Private Ltd., 

Bombay, 1966, Price Rs. 32/50. 

The phrase “Welfare State”, though introduced in politics, 
within the last quarter of a century, has come to occupy a promi¬ 
nent place in the vocabulary of politics. Indeed it seems to connote 
today ‘the proper functions of a modern state. The influence of 
the phrase extends to the history of the past, for though the ex¬ 
pression was then unknown, modem historians are apt to judge 
of the success of a State in every age by the extent to which it 
conforms to the modem conc^tion of a Welfare State. Opinions 
differ widely on the actual contents of this all-embracing concept 
or designation, but there is perhaps a general agreement on the 
Inoad outline of what should constitute a Welfare State. This is 
stated by Asa Briggs in the following words: 

“A VeHare state’ is a state in which organized power is deli' 
berately used (through politics and administration) in an effort 
to modify the play of market forces in at least three directions'-* 
first, by guaranteeing individuals and families a minimum faicom® 
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irte^peeUve ol the market value of their work or their property; 
second, by narrowing the extent of insecurity by enabling indivi¬ 
duals and families to meet certain ^social contingencies” for (ex¬ 
ample, sickness, old age and unemployment) which lead otherwise 
to individual and family crises; and third, by ensuring that all 
citiaens without distinction of status or class are offered the best 
standards available in relation to a certain agreed range of social 
services.” (pp. 10-11). 

The book is a collection of 13 articles, divided into two parts. 
Part I contains six articles by Asa Briggs, S. P. Aiyar, R. Srmi- 
vasan, Mark M. Healed, A. R. Desai and N. G. S. Kini which trace 
the historical growth of the concept of a Welfare State in various 
countries. Part 11 deals with the actual working of the concept 
in the actual administration of a State, and naturally most of the 
articles are concerned with India. This Part is introduced by 
M. Venkaiaraiigaiya with a general discussion on the Welfare State 
in underdeveloped Economics. The four articles by V. Jagan- 
nadham, Ashok V. Desai, R. Bhaskaran and R. Morton Smith deal 
with the different issues arising in India out of the general ideal 
of a Welfare State, while M. V. Pylee and V. K. Narasimhan lay 
stress on its legal and constitutional aspect. 

Though the different contributors approach the problem from 
different standpoints, a perusal of their articles would convey a 
fair idea of what Welfare State means or should mean, and focus 
the attention of the readers on its more important aspects. As 
such the book will serve a very useful purpose as the Welfare 
State is the ideal professed by all modem politicians. 

R. C. Majumdar 


ISLAM. By Fazlur Hahman, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, London; 

271 pp. + 24 pages of photograj^c reproductions; 55 sh. 

Whether one doc^s or does not agree with all that the learned 
author (who is the Director of Islamic Research Insitute of 
Karachi) has to say in this book about Islam, there is no doubt 
that he has given his analytical thought to the subject he has 
discussed. OiW would have wished that the name of the book 
had been ‘'Islam and the Muslims”, for page after page carries 

-T « 
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* the imp^ssicm that pristine Islam, as taught and practised by the 
Apostk (the word ‘Prophet* connotes an entirely wrcmg mean¬ 
ing), was diversified into many devious paths which tended to 
s*^rate the Muslims from the real Islamic ideal. The chapters, 
14 in number, deal with practically all aspects of Muslim religion 
and religious thought from “Muhammad” to “Modem Develop¬ 
ments” and “Prospects”. The notes on the chapters are appended 
at the end of the book with the result that the reader has to turn 
the leaves of the whole work before he finds any reference. There 
are 3S illustrations spread over 24 pages and a fine jacket drawing 
representing the beautiful Moti Masjid within the Red Fort at 
Delhi (name not mentioned), but unfortunately not one of the 
buildings illustrated has been described in the text. 

Most of these chapters have only an indirect reference to 
Indian history; but at least some have pointed reference to India. 
The learned author may not see eye to eye with the §ufis, but 
he is definite that “the spread of Islam in....India was carried 
on through Sufi brotherhood”. The chapter on “Pre-Modemist 
Reform Movements” and “Modern Developments” has references 
to religious and social movements in India during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, although even here Indian movements, 
either “progressive” accordmg to the connotation of the author or 
otherwise, are dealt with, and rightly, as a part of world move¬ 
ments. Thus the so-called Wahhabi movement was really a move¬ 
ment to resuscitate early Islam and was imtiated by two revivalists, 
Murtada and Showkani of the Yemen and taken up in earnest by 
Muhammad ‘Abdu’l-Wahhab of Nejd (1703-1792). This move¬ 
ment had vast religious and political repercussions in India. There 
was a direct clash between the Sultan of Turkey, who held sway 
in the Hijaz and the disciples of ‘Abdu’l-Wahhab, resulting in the 
suppression of the Wahhabis in the Turkish Empire. When Sayyid 
Ahmad of Rae Bareli (U.P.), who was a protagonist of the move¬ 
ment in India, went on a pilgrimage to Mecca, “he was interrogated 
about his beliefs and banished from there”. On his return home 
he became a zealous preacher against accretions to Islam and the 
cult of the saints. In this connection the author takes us to the 
famous seminary of Deoband which was founded after the failure 
of the Great Rebellion of 1857 (as Sir Sayyid Abiu^d Khan calls 
the movement) by the disci|des of the great reiormer Sh3h 
Waliyul-lali of Delhi. 
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iKuthor traces tbe bapaid of Christian misstonaries 
on the Muslims of India. Here it may he pointed out that in the 
thoui^t-provc^king book by Sasryid Ahmad ]^;nn, The Causes oj 
the Indian Revolt (1858), one of the appendices details the hi^- 
handed policy of the British Indian Government to have supported 
the Christian missionaries in their proselytising work among both 
the Muslims and the Hindus. The author has briefly dealt with 
the views of Sayyid Ahmad Khan. He lived almost right through 
the 19th century (1817-1898) and saw the downfall of one culture 
and its replacement by another. As time went on, his character 
became versatile and his reforming wand touched religion, edu¬ 
cation, society, morals and practically all aspects of life, parti¬ 
cularly of the Muslims of India. Mr. Pazlur Rahman only touches 
the fringe of what was later called the Aligarh Movement. So far 
as Islam is concerned Sayyid Ahmad lOian presented it in such 
a way as should be understandable not merely to Muslim young 
men who were prone to deviate from the Path under the influence 
of European winded education, but also non-believers. But his 
was not an exclusive life. Some of his boon companions were non- 
Muslims, sucli as Raja Jai Kishan Das, the Joint Secretary of the 
Scientific Society, which was the fore-runner of the famous 
Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College, and the great mathematician, 
Professor Jadhav Chander Chakravarti. Moreover, from the very 
beginning, non-Muslims were admitted to the school and th*' col¬ 
lege without any restriction whatsoever, and it may interest the 
readers to know that Sanskrit was taught in these institutions all 
along. Sir Sayyid put his faith on the touchstone of reason, and 
this must have helped him to round off the comers, if any exited. 

The subject matter of the book is not so much “Islam” as 
‘the Muslims”, and this fact should have been made more explicit. 
The learned author has contented himself with seeing the pro¬ 
blems through European coloured glares, even to the extent of 
allowing tlte Publishers to translate the word “Hijra” by “Flight”. 
Contrary to what the blurb says, the book is more “interpretative” 
than “informative”. 


H. K. Sherwant 
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EXCAVATIONS AT DWARKA. By Z. D< Ansarl and M. S. Mate. 

Published by the Deccan College Posigiraduate and Researel} 

Institute, Poona, 1^6. Price Rs. 25/- Pp. XIV -f* 

This volume contains a detailed report on the excavations 
conducted in 1963 by Z. D. Ansari and M. S. Mate at Dwarka, one 
of the famous Vai^ava centres of ancient India and located on 
the Western coast of Saurastra. The location and antiquity of 
Dwarka has been a subject of much controversy among scholars 
for nearly s century and Dr. Sankalia in his introduction “Dwarka 
in Literature and Archaeology'’ has brilliantly discussed the ques> 
tion on the basis of evidence obtained from several literary works 
and archaeological excavations at this site. He has brought to 
light the importance of archaeological field work which could 
alone supply evidence to check, corroborate and correlate the 
information supplied by literary works on certain sites of historic 
and archaeological importance. The excavations at Dwarka reveal 
the existence of three Dwarkas at this place in different periods 
covering a time span of nearly 2000 years from about 2nd century 
B.C. to 18th century AD. 

The excavations have also revealed four different occupational 
deposits representing three phases in the cultural history of 
Dwarka starting from about 2nd century B.C. to about 18th cen¬ 
tury AD The occurrence of a few structural remains in the 
deposits as also their behaviour and contents suggest the destruc¬ 
tion of old Dwarka and the emergence of new ones in different 
periods. 

The minor antiquities from the excavations include objects of 
terracotta, stone, glass, metal and coins of the Sultans of Gujarat. 
The occurrence of Muslim coins in the topmost levels (Period IV) 
covering a time span of about six centuries from about 12th cen¬ 
tury to 18th century A.D. tell the history of the last phase of 
Dwarka and its cultural contacts with the Islamic world. The 
Report also contains a good account of different ceramic indus¬ 
tries of ancient India and detailed study of the Muslim coins 
unearthed from the site. 

On tlie whole the Report is an important addition to the 
slender literature available.on Field Archaeology in Gujarat, The 
treatment of the subject though brief, is comprehensive and will 
be found useful to the general reader and those interested in 
archaeological work. T. V. Mahalingam 
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PRjB^lJTERATE MAN. By P. Gisbert', publMied by Manaktalas, 

B<snbay, 1967; pages 264 (excluding Bibliography and Index— 

27 pages); price Rs. 28*00. 

The author of the book ably deals with the problems of cul¬ 
tural anthroi>ology, and the work is expected to be a good text 
book for the tmder-graduate students of the subject in our Uni¬ 
versities. Following a modem line of approach, he uses the ex¬ 
pression ‘Preliterate' to indicate what we usually call ‘Primitive*. 
This reminds us of the history of designations like Mehtar, Hari- 
jan, etc. Of course the author’s synthetic e;q>osltion does not 
suffer from the nomenclature. 

The book is divided into 14 Chapters, the titles of which 
indicate their scope and are quoted below: I. Food-gatherers and 
Hunters, II. Pastorals and Agriculturists, III. Kinship, Marriage 
and Family, TV. The Position of Women, V. The Law of the 
Jun^e, VI Law and Order, VII, ‘Homo Faber’, VHI. The Sense 
of Beauty, IX. Property and Personality, X. Mother Earth, XI. 
Religion and the Supernatural, XII. The Evil that Men do, XIII. 
Man Surveys Man, and XTV. The shaT)e of things to come. The 
treatment of the various topics generally exhibits the author’s 
intelligence, sobriety and width of study. 

We recommend the book to the students of Ethnology. 

D. C. SiRCAlt 


A STUDY OF THE CHINESE COMMUNIST MOVEMENT, 

1927-34, by Shanti Swarup, Oxford Univemity Press, 1966. 

Price 35 s. net. (U.K. only). 

Cast for a long time under the spell of the West, the Chinese 
intelligentsia began to change their line of thinking from the time 
of the great October Revolution, “a supreme example of mass 
participaticm in politics”. The peasantry, though adversely affect¬ 
ed by the advent of European business and warlord tyranny, con¬ 
stituted yet a powerful centripetal force in China. Sun Yat Sen 
had tried to improve their lot through mass movement. But Chiang 
Kai-Shek little ai^redated the immediate need for radical changes 
in land t^ure and agriculture, while communists stressed the need 
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foe agrarian revolution. Chiang broke wilb Ibem and re!i#d on 
landlords and warlords. Tim re<-«mergen<» oi warlordisxn proved 
an erosion into the nationalist aims of the Chinese Govermnent. 
The Kuomintang lost touch with “the pulse of die nation” as the 
government failed to tackle Japan during 1931-32 and as the youth 
became disillusioned. But the communists too could not take ad¬ 
vantage of the situation because the peasants could not rise in all 
provinces at the same time. 

The years 1927 and 1934, are crucial in the history of Chinese 
Communism. During 1923-27 the Communists emphasised national 
interests and worked with the Kuomintang but on their defeat 
at the hands of its mihtary wing they reversed their priorities and 
began to lay stress on agrarian revolution. They slowly built up 
organisational power at the height of which they were again defeat¬ 
ed by the Central Government troops. These two failures gave 
them insights and experience that enabled them to gain ultimate 
victory. 

Mao thought that the Chinese revolution could not succeed 
at one stroke. His strategy was one of slow victory for the social 
revolution. Conscious of the revolutionary potentiality of the pea¬ 
santry, he understood and catered to their psychology and empha¬ 
sised class struggle. 

The author comes to the conclusion that the Communist policy 
in China was not shaped by the Comintern during 1925-34, but 
the latter, on account of its limited knowledge of facts, rather 
relied on Chinese opinion. Mao’s genius lay in the fact that he 
appreciated that “in China the national and social revolutions 
were inseparable and must be fought simultaneously”. 

The author also comments on the view that the Communist 
victory was due to leadership of a social revolution based on 
peasant discontent. He shows that the Chinese revolution, as com¬ 
plex as any olher revolution, could not have been motivated by 
a single cause. Apart from peasant dissatisfaction, the commu¬ 
nists had to tackle the demands of other dissatisfied elem^ts in 
society as well. To Mao the double task was to overthnm the 
imperialist oppression from outside and to crush the feudal land¬ 
lord oppression. The national revolution and the democratic re¬ 
volution were “simultaneously mutually exclusive and imitu- 



ally iotexv4«peiident”. This fact made the Chmese sltuatioa ctm- 
pbx in the twenties end thirties. The sophisticated intelligentsia 
had to reconcile some of their ideas with some of the more urgent 
demands of die different sections of people. This was the challenge 
that the communists successively faced before achieving power. 
They had to “synthesize the fundamental forces” of revolution with 
the “peculiar problems” of power in their own society. The re- 
vcdution, the author opines, was neither exclusively a social re> 
volution nor purely a national revolution. 

Divided into nine chapters, the book analyses the political 
forces in Chma during the period under review, traces the evolu« 
tion of communist strategy and its relations with the peasantry, 
and discusses the problems of nationalism and relations with the 
Comintern. The author’s task must have been difficult because 
there is httle authentic information about the movement so far 
as one has to rely, to a great extent, on the views of hostile people 
or on the subjective writings of ex-communists. The book, the 
author admits, does not address itself so much to the study of con¬ 
ditions and forces in Chinese society as the response of the com¬ 
munists to the situations they faced in China and their major 
policies, intended to meet the conflicting demands of various 
groups, in the context of Marxist-Lieninist ideology. The book is 
a fine study based on a critical anal 3 ^is of facts within the narrow 
range of its object and offers a clear interpretation of the rise 
and growth of communist power and its victory in China. Biblio¬ 
graphy and Index are added at the end. The book is neatly printed 
and attractively got up. 

P. K. K. Menon. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE ‘MUTINY’ by Dr. K. K. Datta, M.A., 
PhJD., P.R.S., Vice-Chancellor, Patna University. Published 
by the University of Calcutta, 1967, pp, vi4-82. Price Rs. 3/-. 

It is pleasing that in spite of his heavy administrative duties, 
Dr. K. K. Datta has not slackened his zeal for scholarship, and 
that he flnds time to continue his life-long pursuit of historical 
research. His latest book, which, it is hoped, will not be the last, 
‘i®als with some of the recently discovered sources and the nature 
of Great Bebellion of 1857 about which scholars and writers 
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in this country suid also abroad have not ceased thinking and 
wriiing. Dr. Datta’s small book consists of Calcutta University's 
Adharchandra Mookerjee Lectures that the learned author was 
invited to deliver in 1964. First of all he discusses on the basis 
of fresh contemporary evidence the tangled problem whether the 
outbreak of 1857 was a mere mutiny or a wide-spread national 
rising against the foreign rule. He gives copious quotations from 
the letters and statements of the British officers posted in the 
districts to show that the rising had spread to the rural areas and 
the people of many villages in Bihar and the modem Uttar Pradesh 
had risen against the British and given active military assistance 
to the 'insurgents’. Although he has not tliought it necessary to 
enumerate the causes of the rising, he sayi that the hauteur and 
arrogance of the generality of the British officers and their rough 
and insulting behaviour towards the people were very important 
factors responsible for it. Dr. Datta gives a graphic picture of 
the revolting policy of retribution consistently followed by the 
British, and of how it alienated the people for a long time indeed. 
Some of the details of barbarous executions of men and of inno¬ 
cent women and children, the burning of villages and large-scale 
devastations, normally so unlike the handi-work of the British, 
are given in the words of the prepetrators themselves. The reac¬ 
tion of the rising in foreign lands, particularly in France, Ireland, 
Italy, the U.S.A. and Hussia is described briefly, but on the basis 
of contemporary records. Then follows the sequel, that is, the 
death of the English East India Company and the transference of 
the dominion of India into the hands of the British Crown. The 
lectures conclude with an assessment of the signfficance of the 
great rising in the history of Indian nationalism, which some of 
the previous modem writers, notably Dr. R. C. Majumdar, had 
d^ed. 


A. L. Srivatsava. 


KAMARAJ—^A STUDY by V. K. Narasimhan; Manaktalas, Bom¬ 
bay 1967, pp. X, 176, with Appendix, Chronology, and 
PHce Rs. 12/-. 

As an economist and a social thinker with a critical acumen 
towards study of men and political celebrities, V. K. Narasimhan, 



the feeding joumelist of South India is eminently fitted to ^tch 
the profile of Kamakshi, otherwise csdOled Komarasami Kamaraj, 
the most crucial figure in Indian politics since the passing away of 
Jau^arlal Nehru. The author’s wide travels have equipped him 
with a frame of mind, essential to a keen observer of the evolution 
of politics. His contacts with Kamaraj and his closest associates 
have provided the necessary background lo watch and portray, 
in this biography, the environmental forces that have shaped 
Kamaraj’s career. 

In the 26 short chapters covering 161 pages, the author has 
outlined the entire personality of Kamaraj, as a pupU, a friend, a 
son, a disciple and head of a political group, shaped by the Gan- 
dhian creed. Bom at Virudupatti in July 1903, Kamaraj comes 
from a poor Nadar family, running a coconut shop. At the age 
of 5 he was put to the Tide Arisi’ (handful of rice) school where 
his scholastic career was not very bright. With the passing away 
of his father and grandfather, Kamaraj, under the protection of 
his mother, Nagammal, became a trade apprentice in his uncle 
Karuppiah Nadar’s cloth shop. But the Amritsar tragedy of 1919 
turned that lad of 16 into politics. His simple habits, identification 
with truth and the cause of the suffering, made him accept Gan* 
dhian ideals heartily. The Nadars were business people in alliance 
with Governmental agencies and hence, when Kamaraj was against 
the British bureaucracy, his kinsmen called him a traitor to the 
community (Kodaali Kambu). But the fall of the Justice Party 
in 1936 and the formation of Rajaji’s Ministry in Madras in 1937 
turned the minds of the Nadars towards the Congress and to¬ 
wards the blooming youth Kamaraj. 

The Vedaranyam salt satyagraha campaign saw Kamaraj in 
the jail for 2 years. He was relea.sed in 1931 before the expiry of 
the term, following the Gaixdhi-Irwin Agreement. Then he was 
elected to the Congress Committee to represent Ramnad. Since 
then he played a significant role in the affairs of the Madras Con¬ 
gress first as an ardent disciple of the President, S. Satyamurti. 
It has been said that his political sagacity outran his guru’s when 
to the surprise of all, he advised Satyamurti not to accept the 
Vice^'Chancellorship of the Madras University, as it was a political 
naae to stifle his career. With the failure of the Cripps’ mission 
in April ^1942, the 'Quit India’ campaign gathered momentum and 

J. 38 
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Kamitraj rose equal to the occasion. He was hunted &o]aqi pillai? 
to post by the police till he finally surrendered of his own accord. 
As the President of the T.N.C.C. from 1940, he moved with all the 
great Congress leaders of India. But, an unpleasant occasion 
created a rift between him and Rajaji, which continues even to 
this day. He even mildly reacted to Gandhiji’s note about the 
“Clique*’ in Madras Congress. Yet Kamaraj became a King 
maker, and made in turn first O. P. Ramaswamy Reddiar and 
then, Dr. Subbaroyan, Chief Ministers of Madras. 

With the fall of Rajaji’s Ministry at Madras on April 8, 1952, 
Kamaraj took the Chief Ministership under trying conditions. As 
a Chief Minister for two terms, he made a mark as a statesman 
and put into practice his pet idea “that the rules existed for the 
public and not the public for the rules” (p. 53). The organization 
of the Avadi session in 1955 reveals the high watermark of his 
organizing and unifying capacity, which caught the eye of Nehru. 
In chapters 13 and 14 the Keezathooval incident with the Thevars 
and the Alagiriswamy affairs are discussed. The coming in, into 
the political arena, of the D.M.K. and its growing power caught 
Kamaraj’s searching eye. 

The pretty squabbles of the Congress members and the lust 
for power nauseated him so much that he proposed the Kamaraj 
Plan, which made him an All-India figure. His presidential address 
at the Bhuvaneswar session of the Congress is a masterpiece of 
political statesmanship. On hearing of the death of Pandit Nehru 
on May 27, 1964, he had to shoulder the heavy respKDnsibility to 
choose his successor. The unanimous choice of Lai Bahadur then, 
and then the modified democratic method of choosing Indira Gandhi 
(after Lai Bahadur’s death), are examples of Kamaraj’s political 
sagacity. As the President of the All-India Congress Committee, 
he chanced to go to Russia to study the working of the institution 
there. He moved with the Russians in such a way that, in spite 
of his language difficulty, he did not exhibit any sense of inferiority- 
The year 1966 witnessed a trial of strength for the Congress. 
Its internal dissensions, added to the food and water famine and the 
thundering challenges and frequent walkouts of the opposition in 
the Lok Subha created an unpleasant situation, added to demotis- 
trations of language fanaticism. Though a man of destiny, Kamaraj 
was no visidnary and in spile of his tremendous effortS| bom of 
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Ida personal convictksns and integrity, He lailed to evolve a moral 
standard among the members. This ended in the political debacle 
of February 1967, when many non-Congress Governments voted 
to power, much against his expectations. 

The book, written in a lucid style, gives an impartial account 
of Kamaraj, who got into the political scene, under crucial circum¬ 
stances. That even his efforts at consolidation have failed to pro¬ 
duce the needed moral purity among the members does not reflect 
against him. The disease had got too far and the Congress paid 
a heavy penalty in the election. Yet Kamaraj, as a model of 
simple living and high thinking and as one who has dedicated his 
life as a bachelor for the welfare of the poor, serves as an example 
to true politicians interested in the country’s welfare. 

K. A. Nilakanta Sastrl 


THE MAKING OF THE INDIAN REPUBLIC—SOME ASPECTS 
OF INDIA’S CONSTITUTION IN THE MAKING: By Pan- 
chanand Misra—Scientific Book Agency, 22, Raja Woodmunt 
Street, Calcutta-1, 1966, Price. Rs. 12 

Formal amendments, growing conventions, judicial decisions 
and dynamic changes in socio-economic life may transform the 
spirit of a constitution, but it will continue to retain its fundamen¬ 
tal features and to reflect the essential ideas and ideals that in¬ 
spired its framers. It will certainly be instructive to study the 
(’lash of contemporary ideas and forces during the formative 
period, 1946-50, and the final expression of the national will 
through the Indian constitution. 

Dr. Misra examines the democratic features of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly and of the business procedure and shows how 
1he Preamble adopted by it was the realisation of long-chcrished 
aspiration.s and how balanced its judgment was W'hile incorpo¬ 
rating the provi-sions about citizenship and fundamental rights As 
regards Directive Principles, the author observes; “Genesis of 
Indian culture has been that of assimilation and synthesis. India 
has provided a receptive soil to all foreign ideas with whom she 
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Itad come in contact. And the |3ft>cess of Indianisaticm of foxcign 
still goes on. The Directive Principles of State policy is a 
good example.” 

In fixing the nature of the Union Executive different opinions 
were taken into account and the provisions of the Act of 1935 
utilised with suitable modifications. There was practically little 
controversy about having the parliamentary type of Ebcecutive. 
Careful study of the working of other constitutions is revealed in 
the adoption of provisions regarding India’s Parliament. It is 
not clear, however, why the Federal Judiciary has not been dealt 
with, though it plays an important role in the establishment of 
healthy constitutional traditions and in the protection of individual 
freedom in the Indian republic. 

The author strongly defends the Constituent Assembly against 
the criticism that it was not truly representative of the people. 
Popular participation in the making of the constitution is revealed 
in the adoption of several clauses based on the “experience of the 
people.” The spirit of compromise characterised the deliberations 
of the Constituent Assembly which adopted many articles irres¬ 
pective of party considerations, after re-opening them several 
times and inviting public criticism The author shows that the 
conception of secular state evolved by the Constituent Assembly 
was based on the traditional Indian concept of toleration. 

The author has made use of the voluminous proceedings of 
the Constituent Assembly, papers in the Ministry of Law and those 
in the hands of the makers of the constitution and above all, papers 
in the President’s Secretariat. He has clearly indicated the trend 
of discussions in the Constituent Assembly relating to various 
provisions. Thus as Prof. Norman D. Palmer rightly observes, his 
book is a “basic reference work on the making of the Indian Con¬ 
stitution.” This handy volume, based on a clear study of authen¬ 
tic documents, is bound to be useful to research scholars interested 
in analysing the basic ideas and ideals that guided the makers of 
India’s constitution in their responsible task. 


P. K K Menon. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OP ENGLISH LAW INTO INDIA: by 

B. N. Pandey, Asia Publishing House, 1967, pp. Xin-248. 

Price Rs. 26/-. 

This book, substantially a London University Doctoral thesis, 
traces the early stages in the evolution of the rule of law and the 
independence of the judiciary in India under the British in the 
18th century. This is one of the greatest gifts of the British, and 
the author justly draws attention to the two essential features of 
the first, unknown before in India, namely, “the absolute supre¬ 
macy or predominance of the regular law as opposed to the influ¬ 
ence of arbitrary power,” and “equality before the law, or the 
equal subjection of all classes to the ordinary law of the land 
administered by the ordinary law courts.” “The independence of 
the judiciary signifies the security of the judges in their office 
and their freedom from governmental influence and public pres¬ 
sure.” (p. 1). 

Although these were regarded as fundamental principles of 
English constitutional law in the 18th century, the East India 
Company’s Government in India fought hard against their adop¬ 
tion in India. According to the author, it was the Supreme Court 
at Calcutta, established in 1774, which laid down these principles 
in India, and the chief credit for this goes to Sir Elijah Impey, 
the Chief Justice of that court. The author narrates in detail 
the conflict between the Government of Bengal and Impey. The 
three new Councillors, Clavering. Monson and Francis, who were 
opposed to Hastings, were also dead against Impey, the friend of 
the latter, and were in favour of a ‘War with the Judges’ and a 
‘declaration against the establishment of the Supreme Court* 
(p. 75). The author illustrates the conflict bv giving a detailed 
account of the famous or notorious trial of Nandakumar, a protege 
of the three Councillors whose commitment occasioned a struggle 
for .supremacy between the Government and the Supreme Court 

“'The Council claimed a general power to supervise the judi¬ 
cial conduct of the judges in general and their conduct as justices 
of the peace in particular, while the judges claimed absolute inde¬ 
pendence in their judicial conduct” fp. 76). According to the 
fuithor, at least one member of the Council, Clavering, even 
thought “of using force against the Supreme Court” (p. 75). Hus 
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thrioe^told tale has Iseen re^stated from a new angle of visloit 
The author not only exonerates Impey and other judges of a vile 
motive of accomplishing the death of Hastings' accuser, but re¬ 
gards it as the first step in the establishment of rule of law. *‘The 
real motive”, says he “of the judges was to establish the supremacy 
and the independence of the Supreme Court against a hostile exe¬ 
cutive government and to let the Indians realise that the court 
stood for equality before the law and that it would not be dictated 
to by the executive power” (p. 108). So in the view of the author, 
“the trial and execution of Nandkumar represented the first victory 
of the Supreme Court over the executive government of Bengal. 
It also marked the beginning of a new era; an era in which the 
rich and poor, the Brahman and the Sudra, the governor and the 
governed—all were to be equal before the law” (p. 110). The 
author next deals with a few other cases illustrating the steps 
taken by the Supreme Court against the arbitrary acts of the Gov¬ 
ernment. These are (1) Kamaluddm’s case (1775) involving the 
right of the Supreme Court to issue a writ of Habeas Corpus in 
favour of a revenue farmer taken into custody under the orders 
of the Government; (2) the case of John Stewart, Secretary to 
the Supreme Council, who appealed to Supreme Court for a writ 
mandamus against the Government for his dismissal; (3) the 
Patna case involving the question of the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court over Company’s revenue collector residing in a remote part 
of the Province; and finally (4) the Kasijora case, the most inte¬ 
resting of all, which involved the question whether the Zamindars 
were subject to the jurisdiction of the court. It was now the 
turn of Hastings, who had gained the majority in the Council, 
to oppose the Supreme Court, and he even went to the extent of 
sending troops against its officers to prevent them from executing 
its orders. 

As a result of this the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was 
in effect reduced to the town of Calcutta, and this was legalised 
by the Act of 1781 which vindicated the stand of the Government 
against the Supreme Court. But as the personal friendship bet¬ 
ween Hastings and Impey remained as before, a compromise was 
effected by the appointment of Impey as the judge of the Sadar 
Diwani Adaiat in addition to his office as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court. This act of Hastings was strongly denounced 
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many, but is defended by the author. Ihe acceptance of the 
office led to Impey*s recall and impeachment. But the author fully 
ajpproves of it on the ground that *‘it was under Impey’s short 
supervision that the Company’s courts assumed for the first time 
a semblance of justice.” 

The author ends his book with this vindication of Impey, and 
does not discuss further stages in the “Introduction of Ehiglish 
Law into India”. Though this is the title of the book, it is really 
a review of the career of Impey in India. Though the author may 
be accused of partisanship for Impey, he shows great industry 
and critical insight in throwing fresh light upon the character of 
a much maligned judge. 

R. C. Majumdar. 


KUNWAR MUHAMMAD ASHRAF, AN INDIAN SCHOLAR 

AND REVOLUTIONARY, 1903-1962. Edited by Horst Kru¬ 
ger, Akademie-Verlag, Berlin. Pp. xvi + 495. Price not given. 

It is a fascinating production, published by the Berlin Aka- 
demie, to commemorate the memory of the late Dr. K. M. Ashraf. 
It is divided into six sections, namely, history, culture, an account 
of the freedom movement in Mewat, tributes and reminiscences, 
minor scripta dicta of Ashraf and an index. The history and cul¬ 
ture sectioiiS consist of twenty-one papers contributed by scholars 
of repute, Indian, British, German and Russian, including such 
veterans as Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Dr. R. C. Majumdar and 
Prof. H. K. Sherwani. In the history section is included Mulk 
Raj Anand’s article in the form of an undelivered letter. Space 
forbids assessing the value of these research papers. It must, 
however, be said that one or two of them, such as the one from 
the pen of Prof. Hiren Mukerjee, do not seem to conform to the 
standard attained by most of the contributions. More important 
from the stand-point of recent history is the third section dealing 
with a narrative of the freedom movement in Mewat and the role 
of the late Dr. Ashraf therein. It is written by Chowdhry Abdul 
Haye of Mewat, a principal participator and a close associate of 
Ashraf, and cannot, for obvious reasons, be an objective narrative 
of the movement. In fact it depicts Ashraf as a hero as the well- 
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known book ^Mission with Mountbatten* does the last Britidi gov* 
emor>general and viceroy o£ India. The tributes and the remi¬ 
niscences by the late revolutionary’s comrades and fellow-travel¬ 
lers are also eulogistic. The most balanced assessment in this 
section is the one from Sri E. M. S. Namboodiripad, the present 
Chief Minister of Kerala. Dr. Samp Singh, the principal of Kiro- 
ri Mai College where Dr. Ashraf served for a few years, describes 
him as an '‘outstanding historian and a remarkable teacher.” He 
says that in Ashraf’s death the country has lost "a great man.” 
A meeting of the citizens of Delhi convened to mourn his death 
described him as “an eminent scholar and historian” and an 
authority on the Mughal period of Indian history. A more factual 
account is the short biographical sketch written by Ashraf himself 
and included in the volume. It was intended to show how vari¬ 
ous personalities and influences moulded his life, first as an 
orthodox Muslim in his boyhood, next as a liberal-minded patrio¬ 
tic young man, and finally as a staunch communist. The present 
reviewer met him for the first time in Lahore in April 1946 when, 
being the Head of the History Department of the Panjab Univer- 
versity, he was approached by a group of post-graduate students 
to spare one of the departmental lecture theatres in the University 
Hall, for a lecture by Dr. Ashraf on the pohtical situation in the 
country. Speaking in flowing Urdu Dr. Ashraf vehemently criti¬ 
cised the Indian National Congress and advised it to spurn the 
British offer of the country’s freedom, combine with the Muslim 
League and continue the struggle with the ‘imperialists’. He said 
that if his advice was not heeded, ‘rivers of blood will flow’. As 
Ashraf’s prophecy came true, the suspicion went round that he 
was in league with the League, or at least he was fully posted with 
the League’s future programme of killing. Whether Ashraf in¬ 
cited a popular rising in Mewat is more than can be said with 
absolute certainty. But evidence seems to be in favour of the 
‘presumption.’ Abdul Haye’s account does not clear him of the 
charge, and Ashraf refusing to face trial in an open court of law, 
fled to Pakistan. He was distrusted there and thrown into prison. 
On his return to India, he sought Maulana Azad’s intercession, 
and the charge of rebellion was dropped. Ashraf’s differences 
with Gandhiji and Nehru and his hostility to the Congress policy 
and programme were those of his party, the C. P. I., and he held 
the opihion that India became independent not because oi the 
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Congress but because of Stalin’s success against Hitler. There is 
no doubt that Ashraf was an intellectual of a high order, but 
his scholarly pursuits were vitiated by his communistic bias. Un¬ 
fortunately he could not utilise his vast knowledge of the original 
Persian sources of Medieval Indian History on account of his pre¬ 
occupation with political activities. We have therefore no other 
research publication of his except his PhD. thesns on the social 
and economic condition in Northern India during the period of 
the Sultanate of Delhi. 

The memorial volume under review written to honour a 
scholar and revolutionary of Ashraf’s calibre is thrice welcome, 
and though one might not he in a position to endorse many of the 
views expressed therein, it certainly repays perusal. 

A. L. Srivastava. 
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On Hiuen Ti$iang’s Travels in Baluchistan 


BY 

4 

B. D. Mirchandani 


In an earlier paper^ I showed that the Sin-tu (Skt. Sindhu) 
kingdom described by Hiuen Tsiang in the record of his travels^ 
was distinct from the kingdom of Sind that was conquered by the 
Arabs in A.D. 712. 

I now propose to locate and identify the countries visited by 
the Chinese pilgrim from the time he left Sln-iu till he reached 
Fa-la-na, whence he proceeded by way of Ghazni to China. This 
part of his itinerary has presented difficulty to scholars, because 
they invariably start with the supposition that Sin-tu was modern 
Sind. That unwarranted assumption has led them into a series 
of erroneous determinations. For example, 'O-tien-p'o-chi-lo they 
identify with Cutch or the Indus Delta, and Pi-io-slii-lo and 
O-jan-ch'a they take to be parts of Sind, whereas those political 
divisions of India, it seems to me, lay in the Tranb-InJus region 
now known as Baluchistan. When once the position of Sin-iic is 
properly established, it is fairly easy to fix the broad locations 
of the countries mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang if we follow hiS 
distances and his bearings. The earliest Muslim chronicle of Sind 
called the Chach-Nnma and the writings of the medieval Arab 
geographers, w'hich shed light on the historical geography of Sind 
and BaluchLstan, also help in identifying these regions. Only the 
names by which the Chinese pilgrim designates these CL>untries 


1. “Sind and the White Hims and Identification of Iliiicn Tsi.mg’s Sin- 
tu kingdom,” Journal of the Asiatic Sonrttf of Bovibatj (J Gordon Ua Cunha 
Special Volume), 1964-65, xxix, np. 61 ff. 

2. Beal, Si-yu-ki: Buddhist Records of the Western World, ii, pp. 272- 

<1, Wattox'S. On Yuan Chwang's Tiavch In Ind'a, if. pp. 252-51. » 
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and their capitals are difficult to account for.3 For one thing, the 
Indian topographical names that were transcribed by Hiuen Tsiang 
into Chinese are not traceable in Sanskrit writings. For another, 
scholars are not unanimous as to the proper rendering of these 
Chinese transcriptions back into their Indian originals. Besides, 
many of the present place-names in Baluchistan are either Arab 
or Baluch impositions or corruptions and alterations of the older 
Indian names.'* As Fergusson justly observes “it is very rarely 
that we find the names mentioned by Hiouen-Thsang on our pre¬ 
sent maps, or anything like them, even when, from the bearings 
and distance, we are able to fix the locality with almost absolute 
certainty. When we find the names agreeing, it is of course a 
very satisfactory confirmation of our views; but in no instance 
can I conceive that a nominal discrepancy or deficiency should 
be considered as decisive either for or against any particular locality 
being the one visited by our author.”* 


3. Lambrick (Sind: A General Introduction, p. 146), a recent inquirer 
into the early geography of Sind, says: *‘A large number of Yuan Chwang’s 
place-names* can be identified with certainty, but this is not so in Sind and 
provinces described by him as subject to that kingdom, and the reconstruction 
of this part of his itinerary must be partly conjectural.” Cf. Haig (The 
Indus Delta Country, p. 40): “It would have been interesting if we could 
have traced his route along the countries on the Indus with some degre« of 
certainty, but his fancies, or his errors, in the matter of place-names have 
rendered that impossible.” 

4. Albenmi notes that “names change rapidly, when, for instance, a foreign 
nation with a different language occupies a country. Their tongues fre¬ 
quently mangle the words, and thus transfer them into their own language, 
as is e.g. the custom of the Greeks. Either they keep the original meaning 
of the names, and try a sort of translation, but then they undergo certain 
changes... In this way new names spring up as translations of older ones. 
Or, secondly, the barbarians adopt and keep the local names, but with such 
sounds and in such forms as are adapted to their tongues, as the Arabs do 
in Arabising foreign names, which become disfigured in their mouths. •• 
However, what is more curious and strange is this, that sometimes one and 
the samp language changes in the mouth of the same people who speak it, 
in consequence of which strange and uncouth forms of words spring up, not 
intelligible save to him who discards every rule of the language ,”—AlberunVs 
India, i, pp, 298-99. 

5. “On Hiouen-Tlisang’s Journey from Patna to Ballabhi,” JRAS, 1873, 
vi, pp. 220-21. 
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Li, the Chinese measure of distance, in which the pilgrim 
reckons his estimates of distances is valued by M. Vivien de 
Saint-Martin at oneofifth of an English mile. P^re Gaubil has 
shown that the li, shortly after the time of Hiuen Tsiang, was 
equal to 329 metres or 1079.12 English feet.® That works out to 
4.88 U to the mile—in round numbers say 5. Cunningham through¬ 
out his Ancient Geography of India allows 6 li to the mile as a 
practical road-measure, but that valuation of the li does not give 
consistent results. As Hiuen Tsiang’s distances are invariably 
stated in round numbers—in so many hundreds, or thousands, of 
li —we must take them as approximations and not interpret them 
too strictly. According to Fergusson, “we may safely, when 
necessary, allow a certain margin—say 10 per cent either way on 
this account.”^ Lambrick thinks that the pilgrim “probably made 
his reckoning in days’ journeys of 50 li, or about ten English miles 
in average conditions. Where the conditions were unusual, his 
days’ marches might be longer or shorter than this average, but 
in writing of them subsequently he would be liable to calculate 
his ordinary equivalent.”® 

Some difficulty in following the route of the Chinese pilgrim 
arises from the fact that the order in which he visited those coun¬ 
tries is given somewhat differently in the abbreviated account 
of his travels by his biographers, Hwui Li and Yen Tsung.® As 
the traveller himself would be the better authority on such a 
point, I have in proposing my identifications depended mainly on 
Hiuen Tsiang’s own account in the Records. The distances and 
directions given by the pilgrim as from country to countrv are 
almost always the distances and directions from one capital to 
the next one described by him, and I have treated them as such; 
and these I have neither modified nor disregarded to suit my 
identifications. Hiuen Tsiang’s statements in regard to di-^tances 
and bearings, so far as this part of his itinerary is concerned, 
are worthy of confidence and require, in my opinion, hardly 


6. Histore de VAstronomie Chinoise, i, p. 77. 

7. Art. cif., p. 218. 

8. Op. cit., pp. 146-47. Cf. Vincent Smith; “In easy country the li may 
be reckoned as 3/16ths of a mile, or somewhere between one fifth and one 
sixth.” (Vide Watters, ii, p. 337). 

9. Life of Hiuen-T^ang, translated by S. Beal. 
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kingdom, it was ruled by a Sudra king, and its capital was a 
large city named PH-shen-p* 0 ’pu-lo, 

It may be noted with respect to the name Sm-tu of this 
kingdom that the level portion of Dera Ghazi Khan District (the 
southernmost of the three revenue districts of the Derajat) along 
the Indus, which includes aU the lands within the influence of 
that river, and so is capable of irrigation either by means of 
canals, wells, or by inundation direct from the river, is even at^ 
the present day called Sindh after the river Indus.^® 

Sin-tu is described by Hiuen Tsiang as being 7,000 li in cir¬ 
cuit and its capital city, P’i-shen-p^o-pu-lo, as 30 li round. The 
soil was favourable for the growth of cereals and produced abund¬ 
ance of wheat and millet. The country abounded in gold and 
silver, and also copper. It was suitable for the rearing of oxen, 
sheep, camels and mules. It yielded various kinds of salt, red, 
white, and black, and a white rock salt which was used as medi¬ 
cine by people of various foreign countries. The inhabitants were 
upright and honest. Although superficial in learning, they were 
firm believers in Buddhism. There were several hundreds of 
monasteries occupied by some 10,000 monks, all of the Hinayanist 
Sammatlya school. There were 30 Deva temples in which secta¬ 
ries of various kinds congregated. The king was of the Sudra 
(Shu-fo-lo) caste, who was by nature honest and sincere and he 
reverenced the law of Buddha. Buddha had frequently passed 
through this country and Asoka had built several tens of stupas 
as memorials of his visits; there were also monasteries or stupas 
erected in places where the great arhat Upagupta had preached 
and taught. By the side of the river Indus, along the flat marshy 
lowlands for some thousand li were settled myriads of families 
who supported themselves by rearing cattle. They were of an 
unfeeling and hasty temper, and were given to bloodshed. Nor 
did they observe any social distinctions or had any government. 
Beal, ii, pp. 272-74; Watters, ii, pp. 252-53. 


15. Deva Ghazi Khan District Gazetteer, p. 2. Cf. Balfour’s Cyclopaedia 
of India (i, p. 907): “The lower part (of Derajat) bears the name of Sind 
from its bordering on the Indus, and the upper part that of Daman or skirt 
from its bordering on the Sulaiman mountains,” 
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Hiuen Tsiang went to Sin-tu from Gurjjara (Kiu-che-lo ), that 
is the district of Marwar in south-west Rajputana.^® Pi-lo-mo-lo, 
the capital of Gurjjara, as named by the pilgrim, corresponds to 
Bhillamala, now known as Bhinmal or iSrimal, which lies 50 miles 
north-west of Mt. From Gurjjara, the pilgrim says (Beal, 

ii, pp. 271-72, 274): “Proceeding northward through wild deserts 
and dangerous defiles about 1900 Ii, crossing the great river Sin-tu, 
we come to the kingdom of Sin~tu/* Again: “Going from this 
eastward 900 li or so, crossing the Sindh river and proceeding 
along the eastern bank, we come to the kingdom of Mu-lo-san- 
p*u-lu”, that is, Mulasthanapura, or modem Multan.^® Sin-tu 
and Multan, thus, according to Hiuen Tsiang, were neighbouring 
kingdoms in the Punjab, lying on the opposite sides of the Indus. 
That is confirmed by the pilgrim’s biographers, although they re¬ 
present him (Life, pp, 151, 152) as having travelled to Sin-tu 
from ^O-fan^h’a. which, as we shall see farther on, is the region 
of Kachhi, which borders on the north-west of Sind and lies to 
the west of the Punjab. 

It is this Sindhu (Sin-tu of the Chinese pilgrim) that is fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the Sanskrit Epics, Purdnas and other works 
along, or conjointly, with Sauvira. Sindhu was the district to 
the west of the Indus, while Sauvira comprised the area round 
and above Multan to the east of that river; and the region bear¬ 
ing the composite name of Sindhu-Sauvira lay entirely in the 
Punjab. It did not comprehend any part of modem Sind as erro- 


16. Dey, The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval IndiA, 
p. 72; Rajputana Gazetteer, i, p. 14. 

17. Pi-lo-mo-lo has been erroneously identified by Cunningham with 
modem Banner. That place was not founded till the 13th century. The 
capital of Gurjaras between the 6th and 9th centuries was Bhillamala. — 
Ind. Ant., 1888, xvii, p. 192; Rajputana Gazetteer, i. pp. 193, 194. 

18. Watters (ii, p. 254) is needlessly doubtful about this identification. 
He says: “Mulasthana-pura of Saint-Martin and others is an impossible res¬ 
toration.” The pilgrim’s description of the celebrated temple of the Sun 
with its golden image, however, accords with what we are told of Multan 
in the Chach-Ndma and by the Arab geographers. This ancient shrine was 
robbed of all its gold and treasure by Muhammad Kasim after his capture 
of Multan. — Elliot,^ i, pp. 21, 27, 123, 206; Alberuni’s India, i, pp. 116-17. 
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neousl^i supposed by several sMol&rs.^^ Alberuni defined Sauvira 
as “Multan and Jahravar’*, and Jahrav&: lies at the junction of 
the Jhelum and Chenab 30 miles north of Multan.^o To support 
his theory that Demetrius, king of Bactria (2nd century B.C.), 
founded a city and port in Smd called Demetrias after him, Tarn 
postulated that “Sauvira-Sindhus”, at this time, were on the lower 
Indus and occupied the Delta.^^ Johnston has ably refuted that 
suggestion. Review of all the evidence in Indian literature bearing 
on the position of Sauvira led that distinguished Indologist to the 
following conclusions: “Firstly that at quite an early date Sauviras 
ceased to be recognizable as a tribe, their name being applied to a 
country, and secondly that at the earliest period the name may 
have indicated the part of the Indus valley immediately below Gan- 
dhara, and later certainly meant the area round and above 
Multan.”^^ Mention of two Sindhus, one before Sauvira and the 
other after Sauvira, by Varahamihira in his Brhai-Samhitd 
(chap, xiv), composed in the sixth ceniury, makes the distinction 
between the Sindhu-desa in the Punjab and the lower Indus coun¬ 
try of Sind clear beyond doubt.^ That distinction is confirmed 
by the Matsya Puranxi, which in enumerating the countries tra¬ 
versed by the Indus mentions Sindhu as well as Saindhava?^ 

Some indication of the position of the pilgrim’s Sin-tu coun¬ 
try is obtained from his remark that: “They find hero a great 
quantity of salt which is red like cinnabar; also white salt, black 


19. Compare Bhagwanlal Indraji and Dr. Buhlcr (Ind. Ant, 1878, v, p. 
259): “Sindhu-Sauvira probably comprised modern Sind and a portion of 
Multan districts”; Jackson (Bern. Gar., i. pt. 1, p. 3C n): “Sindhu is the 
modern Sind and Sauvira may have been part of Upper Sind”; Vaidya 
(Epic India, p, 253): “Sauvira must be the part of modern Sind near the 
sea-coast called Patalene in Alexander's time”; Ali (The Geography of the 
Pvranas, p. 144): “Sauvira coincides with the Rohri-Khairpur region of 
Sind.” 

20. Alheruni's India, i, pp, 2C0, 300, 302, 

21. Greeks in Bactr'ia and India, p. 142. 

22. “Demetrias in Sind?”, JRAS 1939, p. 231. 

23. It is curious that Kern in his English translation of the Brhat-Sam- 
hitd (JRAS, 1871, v. p. 84) renders the second Sindhu as “the Indus”. 

24. See Alberuni’s India, i, p. 261. 
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salt and rock salt.” Eoek-salt comes from the Salt Rangd^ and 
nowhere else lower down the Indus asm rocknsalt be found. If 
is clear from this that the Salt Bange was included, in whole or 
in part, in the Sin-tu kingdom. It is for ihat reason, I suppose, 
that the term for rock-salt throughout North India is Sindhu, in 
various modifications.^ Hiuen Tsiang notes that “In different 
places, both far and near, this salt is used for medicine.” That 
is true even now.^^ 


Pi-shen-p’o-pu-lo, the name of the capital of the Sin-tu 
kingdom, was rendered in 1861 by M. Julien on phonetic considera¬ 
tions as Vijamhha-^ura.^ The real name of the city, as conjectured 
by me from Sanskrit literary sources, was VTsadarhha-pura, and 
it appears to have been so named after the founder of the kingdom. 
A section of the ancient Anu race (Atiavas), headed by Sivi, is 
said to have occupied the whole of western Punjab except the 
north-west comer. Sivi established the kingdom of Sivanura, and 
extending his conquests westward, founded, through his four 
sons—-Vnsadarbha. Suvira, Kaikeya and Madra—four other 


25. The Salt Range, 150 miles long, stretches from the Jhelum on the 
east to the Indus on the west, and crops up again beyond that river. 

26. For instance, in Sanskrit rock-salt is called Sindhu-lavana; in Ben¬ 
gali, Marathi and Gujarati Saindhava; in Hindi Saindau; in Sindhi Sendho- 
hin; and Punjabi SindM. 

27. Cf. Andrews (The Indue and its Prorinces, pp. 200-201): “The sup¬ 
ply is inexhaustible from a complete range of hills... This salt from its 
medicinal and general properties is most extensively exported.” The follow¬ 
ing passage relating to Indian rock-salt occurs in a Chinese work of the 
third century A.D.; "There is rock-salt as white as rock crystal in large 
pieces; it is quarried and employed. K'ang T’ai says that An-hsi (ancient 
Parthia), the Yiioh-chih, T’ien-chu (India), as far as Ch’ia-na-l’iao-yu, all 
of them have the highest opinion of this salt.” — Petech, Northern India 
according to Shui-Ching-Chu, p. 15. 

28. “In 1853, M. Stanislaus Julien in his translation of the life of Hwen- 
Thsang (p. 444) wrote the word as Vijanwa-pure. He transcribed it in 1858 
in his trauslation of the travels of Hwen-Thsang (ii, p. 170) as Vichava- 
pura. Finally in his Methodc pour ddchiffrer et transcrire les noms sanecrifs 
qtti se rencontrent dans les livres cHinois (p. 92), he writes Vijamhha^pura. 
In 1853 and 1858 M. Julien accompanied his transcriptions with a note of 
interrogation; in his later publication he gives the new transcription as de¬ 
finitive.” - Jnd. Ant, 1879, viii, p. 336. 

J. 2 
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kingdoms to which they gave their individual names.*® It was this 
kingdom of Vr^darbha that was visited by the pilgrim and which 
he describes under the name of Sin~tu. Sindhu was evidently its 
popular name, derived from the river Indus on which the kingdom 
bordered “for some thousand U” as attested by the pilgrim. In 
the time of Hiuen Tsiang the classical name had probably gone 
out of use. Cunningham,*® quoting Lassen,remarks: “The name 
of Vrishadarbha is perhaps preserved in the Brisabrita or Bmatn- 
britae of Pliny, who being coupled with Taxillae must have been 
near neighbours of the Sauviras.” 

Misled by the name Sin-tu (Sindhu), Cunningham and other 
writers have all along supposed that the kingdom visited and 
described by the pilgrim was the Lower Indus valley kingdom of 
Sind. Hiuen Tsiang’s account, however is irreconcilable with that 
in the Chach-Ndma. The difficulty of reconciling the two accounts 
is shown by the following observations of Haig (The Indvs Delta 
Country, pp. 34-5): —“Hiuen Tseng’s Sindh, in fact, is not the 
Sindh of any period known to history, and his description of it 
is wholly irreconcilable with the facts which we gather from the 
contemporary history embodied in the Tdr^ch-i-Hind wa Sind 
(Chach-Nama). He places the capital on the west of the Indus, 
whereas we know it was on the east bank, its ruins and the long 
dried-up channel of the river being still to be seen in attestation 
of the fact. He calls it Pi-shen-p’o-yu-lo, which Chinese scholars 
take to represent such names as Vichavapur, or Vasmapur, or 
Balmapur; and General Cunningham, taking rather an un¬ 
warrantable liberty with the Chinese syllables, turns into Abhi- 
janwapur. All these names, unknown in Sindh and unmentioned 
in its histories, serve only to mystify us, and the case becomes 
worse when Hiuen Tsang says that Multan was only ‘900 li or so’— 
that is, some 150 miles—distant from the capital of Sindh, and to 
the east of it, the fact being that Multan was 250 miles from it 


29. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 109, 264, 293. In 
his article in JRAS for 1914 Pargiter at p. 277 remarks that the position of 
Vysadarbha was “uncertain”. In the sketch-map accompanying his book, 
however, he shows Sindhu to the west of the Indus, and opposite to Sauvlra, 
precisely where Sin-tu has bc'n located by me. 

30. Arch. Surv. Ind. Rep., 1862-65, ii, p. 14. 

31. De Pentapotamia Indtca, p. 13. 
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and north-east of it. To all of this must be added his statement 
that the king was a Shudra (Shu-t*o-lo), while from ^e source 
above-mentioned we learn that at this time (about 641 A.D.) a 
Brahman ruled Sindh*’. Notwithstanding all this, scholars have 
endeavoured to fit somehow the pilgrim’s account to the kingdom 
of Sind. To that purpose they suggest that Chach had probably 
extended the northern boundary of his dominion as far as the 
Salt Range; that Pi-shen-p*o-pu-lo was perhaps another name or 
“book-name” for Alor; that in 641 the last Rai sovereign—^the Rais, 
they assume, were Sudras^^—must have been still reigning in 
Sind; that Mu-lo-san-p’u-lu cannot possibly be a rendering of the 
Sanskrit Mulasthanapura; and that the pilgrim in any case made 
a mistake in his bearing when he said that Multan was to the 
east of Sin-tu, which they take to be Sind.^s All these suggestions, * 
as I have explained at some length in my earlier paper, are entirely 
unwarranted. 

It now remains to settle the position of Vnsadarbha-pura. That 
ancient city has disappeared and the pilgrim’s description of his 
routes (a) from Gurjjara to Sin-tu and (b) from Sin-tu to Multan 
constitutes the only data to guide us in determining its site. Let 
me take up route (b) first. From Sin-iu- that is, its capital— 
Hiuen Tsiang tells us that he went eastward, crossed the Indus, 
and then proceeding along its eastern bank, evidently in a northerly 
direction, reached Multan.34 Vrsadarbha-pura clearly, therefore, 
lay to the south-west of Multan city, and the distance, 900 It, men- 


32. Only Vaidya (op. cif., i, o, 19) offers an explanation. As the Chach- 
Ndma describes Mahrat, the ruler of Chitor, as a brother of the last Rai 
sovereign of Sind, he infers that the Rais were Sudras. The then ruling 
family of Chitor, according to him, was of Mauryan origin and the Maiuyas, 
he says “were of course Sudras”. 

33. See Cunningham, Anc. Geog., pp. 286-87 and his article in the Numis¬ 
matic Chronicle, 1894, pp. 243 f; Haig, op. cit, pp. 34-5; Watters, Yuan 
Chwang, ii, p. 254; Vaidya, op. cit., p. 19; Vincent Smith, Early History of 
India, pp. 368-69; Lambrick, op. cit., pp. 147-48. 

34. The Indus of the present day flows 30 miles to the west of Multan. 
In the time of Hiuen Tsiang it flowed probably to the east of its present 
course. As Cunningham (Anc. Geog., p. 288) has pointed out “the gradual 
westing of all the Panjab rivers which flow from north to south, is only 
the natural result of the eartli’s continued revolution from west to easl^ 
which gives their waters a permanent bias towards the western banks.” 
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tioned by the pilgrim represents the length of his journey in two 
directions, first east and then north. The summary account in 
Watters’s Yuan Chwang (ii, p. 254) on this point is misleading in 
that it suggests that the capital of Sin-tu was 900 li (180 miles) 
west of Multan. If it had been, we should have to seek for it 
on the other side of the Sulaiman range in the mountainous and 
arid region of Baluchistan—^a location unthinkable for the capital 
of a kingdom lying on the Indus. It seems to me far more likely that 
Vrs&darbha-pura was situated in the south of the present Dera 
Ghazi Khan District, somewhere below the point of confluence of 
the Panjnad^ with the Indus and close to the western bank of 
the latter river. From there the pilgrim’s devious journey to 
Multan could have been 180' miles long, because of the many 
detours which he must have been obliged to make in this marshy 
riverine tract. I now turn to Hiuen Tsiang’s description of his 
route (a). From Gurjjara, that is, its capital, Bhinmal, he says 
he travelled 1900 li, or some 380 miles, northward “through wild 
deserts and dangerous defiles”, and then crossing the river Indus 
to the west reached the Sin-tu kingdom or, as he probably meant, 
its capital. This bearing and distance bring us again to the 
southernmost section of D.G.K. District. Mithankot, situated not 
many miles south of the point where the Panjnad joins the Indus 
is distant about 300 miles as the crow flies from B hinmal , The 
actual marching distance across the sandy Marwar desert, how¬ 
ever, would be considerably more. There can, therefore, be no rea¬ 
sonable doubt that Vpgadarbha-pura was situated in the southern¬ 
most part of D.G.K. District, somewhere not far from the Indus, 
as the pilgrim does not intimate that after having crossed that 
river he proceeded farther. This, I submit, is a fair inference from 
the two statements of the pilgrim noticed above.3® The indications 


35. The five great rivers from which the Punjab takes its name are the 
Jheliun, the Chenab, the Ravi, the Beas, and the Sutlej. After various junc¬ 
tions these unite to form the Panjnad, literally, “the five streams.” It 

with the Indus near Mithankot, which lies 85 miles south of the town of 
Dera Ghazi Khan .—Punjab Gazetteer, i, p. 197. 

36. Banfill identified this capital with Vijnot, a deserted site to the east 
of the Indus in Upper Sind, some 60 miles above Sukkur. He says: “Vijnot 
= Vijnor = Vijnaur = Vijnavapura is very near to ‘Vichava-pura’, M. Julien’s 
rendering of Hwen Thsang’s Pi-dxen-p’o-pu-lo.” — Ind. Ant., 1882, xi, p. 5. 
Vijnot, however, does not fit the position assigned to the capital by Hiuen 
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o£ the pilgrim’s biographers also confirm my view as to the 
approximate position, of V?i§adarbha-pura. Sin^tu- that isj ife 
capital—, according to the statement of Hwiu Li and Yen Tsimg, 
was 700 li, or 140 miles, east of the capital of *0-fan^ch’a, The 
coimtry of ‘O-fan’-ch’a, as already noted, corresponds to the region 
of Kachhi in Baluchistan, while its capital, as I shall show farther 
on is identifiable with modem Gandava; and in relation to that 
place the general position of the southernmost section of D.G.K. 
District, in which I have placed the metropolis of 5m-tu, is quite 
in accordance with the indications of Hiuen Tsiang’s biographers. 
Thirteen centuries have effaced all traces of Vrj§adarbha-pura. Nor 
any such name now exists. Its exact position, therefore, cannot 
be assigned. 

The position of Sin-tu and its capital having thus been fixed, 
we may now follow in the footsteps of the Chinese traveller stage by 
stage from Sin-tu to Fa-la-na. My identifications of the countries 
traversed by Hiuen Tsiang in this portion of his travels, however, 
are quite different from the determinations of Cunningham and 
other commentators. All these countries, in my view, lay in what 
is now the province of Baluchistan, McCrindle {Ancient India 
as described by Ptolemy, pp. 33-4) writes: “Strabo, following 
Eratosthenes, regarded the Indus as the boundary of India on the 
west, and this is the view which has been generally prevalent. 
Ptolemy, however, included within India the regions which lay 
immediately to the west of that river, comprehending considerable 
portions of the countries now known as Baluchistan and Afghanis- 
*tan. He was fully justified in this determination, since many 
places beyond the Indus bore names of Sanskrit origin, and such 
parts were ruled from the earliest times down to the Muhammadan 
conquests by princes of Indian descent”. *Ihe testimony of Hiuen 
Tsiang—if my identifications be correct—affords abundant proof 
that Baluchistan, at the time of his pilgrimage, formed part of 
India both politically and culturally. But, as Rene Grousset (In 
the Footsteps of the Buddha, p. 192) remarks, “The onslaught of 
Islam, shattering in its effect, was about to change all the ideas 


Tsiang. Besides, according to Raverty, the ancient name of that place was 
Wanjh-rut (“Mihran of Sind”, JASB, 1892, p. 497), William Anderson 
{JASB, 1847, p. 1200) identified Pi-sken-p‘o-pu-lo with Bheekumpoor in 
Bikaner, but the identification is clearly a mistaken one. 
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of culture in the Middle Asia. Let us congratulate ourselves on 
the fact that, on the very eve of the great upheaval, a witness of 
Hsuan^tsang’s calibre was able to study on our behalf this threaten¬ 
ed civilization.” 

Leaving the Sin-tu kingdom, Hiuen Tsiang travelled south-west 
1500 or 1600 li and reached the country of ^0’tien-p’o~chi-lo, or 
A-Uen-^'o-chih-lo according to Watters’s transcription.*'*'^ From 
there, again he proceeded west for about 2000 li to a country 
which he calls Long-kie-lo, on the north-western frontier o£ which 
lay the kingdom of Persia (Po-la-sse). From the pilgrim’s indi¬ 
cations it seems quite evident that Long-kie-lo comprehended 
Makran together with considerable parts of adjoining territories.®® 

*0-tien-p’o-chi-lo is described by the pilgrim as having a circuit 
of 5000 li. It bordered on the sea, and was bounded on the west 
by Makran (Long-kie-lo) and on the east by the Indus. It had 
lately been without a ruler, but was subject to Sind. Its capital 
was called Khie-tsi-shi-ja-lo. The country had 80 monasteries and 
some 5000 monks, and also 10 Deva temples. Ak>ka had built six 
stupas in places associated with Buddha’s visit. The capital con¬ 
tained a temple of Mahesvara “ornamented with rich sculpture.” 
The character of the country is thus described; “The soil is low 
and damp and the ground is impregnated with salt. It is covered 
with wild shrubs, and is mostly waste land: it is little cultivated, 
yet it produces some sorts of grain, but principally beans and 
wheat, of which there is a great quantity. The climate is rather 
cold and subject to violent storms of wind. If is fit for raising 
oxen, sheep, camels and other kinds of beasts”.®® 

The appellation "0-tien-p’o-chi-lo has been rendered by 
M. Julien as Adhyavaklla,^ by Beal as Atyanhakela*^ and by 


37. Prof Luciano Petech of the University of Rome in a letter iiiforms 
me that, according to the standard work of B. Karlgrcn, Grammata Serica 
Racensa, +he pronunciation of the Chinese characters in the time of Hiuen 
Tsiang was a-tiem-h’ua-s’ie-le,. 

38. According to M. Vivien de Saint-Martin Long-kie-lo answers to the 
eastern part of Makran, but his view is only partially correct. 

39. Beal, ii, p. 276. 

40. Histoire de la vie de Hiouen-Thsang et de ses voyages dans ITtide, 
p. 359. 

41. Life, p. 150. 
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Watters (ii, p. 256) as Ad^nava^Ma* No name corresponding to 
any of these restoraticms occurs in Sanskrit works. 

*0"tien^p*chchi->lo, says Cunningham, “may be intended for 
Audambatira or Audamhara which Professor Lassen gives as the 
name of the people of Kachh.” Udambaras (or Audumbaras), 
according to the MaMbMrata, however, were the people of 
Madhyadeia, denoting the whole of the Ganges basin from the 
Pimjab as far as the confines of Bihar. Their coins too of the 
first century B.C., bearing Kharosthi inscriptions, have been found 
in the Punjab districts of Kangra and Hoshiarpur.*^ Panini, who 
flourished long before the commencement of the Christian era, 
in his A^ddhyayl (iv. 2.132) calls the people of Cutch “Cutchava”. 
There appears, therefore, little warrant for Lassen’s view that 
Udambaras—^presumably identical with the Odonhaeroaes of 
Pliny^—^were located in Cutch. Trusting, however, to the cor¬ 
rectness of Lassen’s view, and relying on his own rendering of 
Khie-tsi‘Shi~ja-lo as Kotisvara,*^ Cunningham in his Ancient Geo¬ 
graphy of India, (pp. 346-48) confidently identified ^O-tien-p’o-chi- 
lo with the province of Cutch, on the western border of which, 
near the mouth of the Kori,^® there is a place of pilgrimage called 
Koteswar. W. H. Sykes {JRAS, 1841. vi, p. 33) also suggested 
that this country corresponded lo Cutch and identified its capital, 
Khie-tsishi-fa-lo, with modern Karachi. 

This identification was warmly endorsed by Haig in The Indus 
Delta Country (pp. 36-7). “For there cannot be a shadow of 
doubt”, he observes, “that ‘0-tien-P’o-chi-lo—inexplicable, like 
the name of the Sindh capital—^meant’ Kachchha. The chief town 
is Khie-tsi-shi-fa-lo (certainly Kotishwara, long since contracted 
to Koteshwar and Kotesar). lies on the river Sindh, and 


42. Vincent Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, i. pp. 160>61; 
Allan, Coins of Ancient India, Introduction, p. Ixxxvii, 

43. Natural History, vi, 23-77. 

44. Watters (ii, pp. 256-57) remarks that “Cunningham’s restoration 
Kotisvara is quite impossible.” Julicn rendered the name as Khajisvara and 
Lassen as Kachchhesvara. 

45. Cf. Thornton: “Kori is an arm of the sea, supposed to have been 
formerly the estuary of the eastern branch of the Indus, and still receiving 
part of its waters during high inundations. At Cotaisir (Koteshwar), twenty 
miles from the open sea, it is seven miles wide .”—A Gazetteer of the Coun¬ 
tries adjacent to India, i. p. 404. 
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borders on tbe ocean\ and I may add that it still contains a temple 
of Maheshvara where the Tashupata heretics’ worship just as in 
the di^s of the Chinese pilgrim. Again; Xately there has been 
no ruler; it (the province) is under the protection of Sindh, The 
soil is low and damp, and the ground is impregnated with salt. 
It is covered with wild shrubs and is mostly waste land’. Here 
we have Kachchha exactly described. Its very name is uncon¬ 
sciously explained by Hiuen Tsiang, for it is due to the circum¬ 
stance of its surface being ‘low and damp’. It’ is surprising that 
Professor Beal could miss the identification.”^ 

There are several objections to this identification which can¬ 
not be lightly disregarded. The general direction of Cutch from 
Deraj at (Sin-tu of our pilgrim) is south, not south-west. Being 
cut off from the mainland, Cutch is neither bounded by Makran 
on ihe west nor by the Indus on the east. Nor does the pilgrim 
intimate that in his journey he had crossed the Indus (it being 
his habit to mention the crossing of large rivers), which the tra¬ 
veller must to get to Cutch from Sin-tu. ‘O-Uen-p^o-chiAo can 
hardly be a transcription of the word Cutch. Nor does the Gazet¬ 
teer of Cutch (see pp. 229-31) bear out the statement of Haig 
about the presence of a temple of Mahesvara at Koteswar. Cutch 
probably, was a dependency of Sind,^’ but that fact would of itself 


46. Ibis is an allusion to Beal’s identification of K’ie~ch*a or K’i-f’a of 
the pilgrim wifii Cutch, which is proposed also by Vincent Smith (see Wat¬ 
ters, ii. p. 341). Relying on that identification Vaidya in his History of 
Mediaeval Hindu India (i, p. 253) wrote that in Hiuen Tsiang’s time Cutch 
was subject to Malwa. As Haig (op. cit., p. 36) rightly points oiit, K'ie~eh’a, 
300 Ii to the west of Malwa, is the Kaira District of Guiarat and not Cutch, 
which lies at a distance of 1200 li from the western frontier of Malwa. Fer- 
gusson (Art. Cit. p. 272) and Cunningham (Anc. Ccog., pp. 563-65) also 
agree in identifying K’ie-ch’a with the Kaira District. 

47, Biladuii records (Elliot, i, p, 121) that Muhammad Kasim, during 
the invasion of Sind, crossed the Indus to the east and "effected a passage 
in a place which adjoined the dominion of Basil, chief of Kassa, in Hind." 
“Qa§?a”, Haig explains (op. cit., p. 62), “is the nearest approach to Kachchh, 
just as Ba^a is to Chach, the letter cha being unknown in Arabic and un- 
pronouncable by the Arabs." The Ckach-Ndma, while it does not mention 
Cutch or Kassa, states that the Arab general crossed the river near the fort 
of Bet, situated to the east of the Indus, which belonged to Basami Rdsal, a 
tributary ruler of Dahir, king of Sind (Kalichbeg, p. 100). From these two 
statements taken together we may conclude that Cutch was a feudatory state 
under Sind. 
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Im not suffickllt to lustily the view that Cutc^ was identical with 
*0-tieii-p*o^i-lo. Depending, however, on this doubtful ideatl* 
fication, Rushbrook Williams in his interesting book The Block 
Hills; Kutch in History and Legend, I find, has applied iliuen 
Tsiang’s account to the province of Cut'ch. 

Vincent Smith and Lambrick identify ^O-Uen-p’o-chulo with 
the Indus Delta. In his essay appended to Watters’s volumes 
(ii, p. 342) Vincent Smith remarks that “A-fien-p’o-chih-lo, whalJ~ 
ever the Sanskrit phonetic equivalent may have been, clearly desig¬ 
nates the delta of the Indus.”^ Lambrick further suggests that 
Khie-tsi-shi-fa-lo was the same as the Indus valley port of Debal, 
“From other sources we know”, he observes (op.cit., p. 148), “that 
the principal city of the Delta country at this period was Debal: 
but as this is nothing more than the word ‘temple’, it may well 
have been a nick-name instead of which the Chinese pilgrim tried 
to express its real but less popular name.” This identification of 
the country with the Indus Delta, though perhaps less wide of the 
mark, is also not in accordance with Hiuen Tsiang’s indications. 
‘O-tien-p’o-chi-lo, I think should be looked for in a section of 
Baluchistan which adjoins Makran and borders on the Arabian 
Sea. 


‘0-ttC7i-p’o-chi-lo’ my view, was Armabel,^* which the Chach- 
Ndina describes as a Buddhist principality subject to the kingdom 
of Sind, on the high road to Makran. In that chronicle we read 
of Chach marching through Annabel and Makran to define “the 
boundary between Makran and Kirman”; and we also read of 
Muhammad Kasim capturing it on his way from Makran to 
Debal.®® It has long been recognized tliat the present Las Bela 
State, which lies to the west of Sind, on the coast of Baluchistan, 
corresponds to the principality of Annabel of medieval times. 


48. Vincent Smith in his Early History of India (p. 368) writes: “The 
Indus delta to which the pilgrim gives the name of 'O-tien-p’o-chi-lo was a 
province of Sind.” 

49. The name in the MSS appears also in several other forms, such as 
Airmail, ArmanaW, Annapilla, Armanbel, Armanbelah and airmail, — See 
Elliot, i, p. 364; Kalichbeg, p. 38. 

50. EUiot, i, p. 151; Kalichbeg, pp. 38, 77-8. 

J. 3 
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The maritime State of Las Bela is 100 miles lofi^ and 80 mited 
broad, and is bounded on the north by the hills of JhalawSn, 
on the south by the Arabian Sea, and on the east and west by 
mountain ranges which separate it from Sind and Makran. Son- 
mlani, the principal sea-port of the State, is 50 miles west of 
Karachi, and the capital, Bela, lies 78 miles from Sonmiani.®^ “Las 
Bela”, writes Aurel Stein, “was the scene of Alexander’s last 
military operations during his invasion of India, and from it he 
started on that hazardous retreat through the wastes of Gedrosia 
which cost his army such grave sufferings and losses as all his 
historians have graphically recorded. It has been recognized long 
ago that Las Bela corresponds to the territory of the Oreiiai in 
which those operations took place”.®® 

Annabel is also mentioned by the Arab geographers, but 
owing to the uncertainty of Arabic orthography and the careless¬ 
ness of scribes the name in their works (as in the Chach-Nf^ma) 
assumes diverse forms.®® The exact form of the name, therefore, 
remains uncertain. Elliot (i, p. 365), however, remarks: ‘‘Con¬ 
sidering all these several names together, I am disposed to con¬ 
sider that Armabel is the ancient and correct ^‘ending; and that 
the name is partly preserved in, while its position corresponds 
with, the modern Bela, the capital of the province of Las... What 
adds much to the probability of this identification is that Bela 
is mentioned in native histories, not simply as Bela, but as Kara- 


51. Cf. Balfotir’s Cyclopaedia of India (i, p, 256); “Las has an area of 
about 5000 sq. miles. It is a flat plain, barren, and lies between mountains 
and the soa, and has the Purali river, the Arabts of the Greeks, and other 
streams, the banks of which are fertile,” Arabis of the classical writer.^ 
is the Hab river, which forms the boimdary between the Las Bela State and 
Sind, and not the Purali. 

52. “On Alexander’s Route into Gedrosia; An Archaeological Tour in 
Las Bela”, Geographical Journal, 1943, cii, pp. 193-94. Gedrosia denotes the 
inland region which extended from Oreitai (Las Bela) to Karmania (Kir- 
man). The coast line is described by the classical writers as the country 
of Ichthyophagi, or fish-eaters. 

53. Cf. William Anderson (J.A.S.B., 1839, p. 49): “I consider fliere to 
exist no reasonable form into which any given Arabic proper name may not 
be contorted under constant copying.” 
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Bek; showing thai it has been usual to prefix another name, 
which is now dropped in ordinary converse.”54 

Holdich in The Gates of India (pp. 304-305) writes: “The 
city o£ Armail, Armabel (sometimes Karabel) or Las Bela, is of 
great historic iniertst. From the very earliest days of historical 
record Armail, by right of its position commanding the high-road 
to India, must have been of great importance. Las Bela is but 
the modern name derived from the influx of the Las or Lumri 
tribe of Rajputs. It is at present but an insignificant little town, 
picturesquely perched on the banks of the Purali river, but in its 
immediate neighbourhood is a veritable emharras de richesse in 
ancient sites. Eleven miles north-west of Las Bela, at Ganda- 
kahar, are the ruins of a very ancient city. Not far from there 
are the caves of Gondraiii, about which there is no room for 
conjecture, for they are clearly Buddhist, as can be told from their 
construction”.^^' Writing in 1840, Masson says: “Bela, the capital, 
however long it may have represented the capital of this part of 
the country, seems to have been preceded in the middle ages, by 
another town, the site of which, or rather of us sepulchres, is 
pointed out about five miles westward whore at this day coins and 
trinkets are occasionally found. Funereal jars are also brought to 
light filled with ashes, charcoal, and other incinerated substances”.^ 

Whatever be the correct form of the name, there is no reason 
to doubt that Armabel corresponds with '0-tien-p^o-chi-lo, which 
is now represented by the Las Bela State. Not only the position 
assigned to ‘O-Uen-p’o-chi-lo fits the Las Bela State, but even the 
pilgrim’s description of the character of that country is still per- 


54. While it is likely that Armabel was the correct Arabicised form of 
the name, it could not, 1 think, have been the exact Indian name of the 
country, for phonetically Armdhel does not sufficiently accord with cither 
’0-ticn-p’o-ch-Io, or A-tien-p’o-chi-lo or even A^trem-h'ua-sie-la. 

55. Sec Las Bela Gazetteer (pp. 38-41) for an account of these caves 
by Carless who visited them in 1839. 

56. Journey to Kalat, pp. 304-305. Neither the Las Bela Gazetteer nor 
Holdich mentions any ruined site 5 miles west of Bela. Masson evidently had 
in mind the site at Gondakahar. 
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fectly applicable to Z^as Bela territory.®^ The eastern boundary ol 
the Las Bela State is now defined by the Hab river, but the 
principality of "O-tien-p'o-chi-lo in Hiuen Tsiang’s time extended 
on the east up to the river Indus. What part of the Indus Delta, 
if any, ^O-tien-p^o-chi-Zo comprehended we do not know. But it 
is quite certain that the port of Debal was not included in it for 
the Chach’Ndma records that, in A.D. 636, when an Arab force 
imder Mughaira attacked Debal, it was governed on behalf of 
Chach by his brother named Samba or Samha.®® From the same 
source we learn that, in the year 631, when Chach led his expedi¬ 
tion to the border of Kirman, Annabel (^O-^tien-p^o-chi-lo) was 
ruled by a Buddhist chief, who “had revolted from his allegiance”. 
The rebellious chief, however, offered no resistance to Chach and 
submitted to him. The State of Armabel must have been eminently 
Buddhist, as that thinly populated country had as many as 80 
convents with some 5000 monks. The caves near Gondakahar, 
Holdich remarks, “testify to the ascetic fervour of the Buddhist 
priesthood”. 

In the Life (p. 150) Hiuen Tsiang is represented as having 
travelled from Suratha westward—for what distance is not 
stated—^to this country. This statement is, of course, a mistake, 
for that bearing from Suratha (Su-la-ch’a®® of the pilgrim), that is 
to say the peninsula of Kathiawar, would place *0-tien-p*o~cki-lo 
in the middle of the ocean. 


57. Cf. Thornton (op. cit, ii, pp. 29-30) “H (Las Bela) is in gcoierai 
rather level, especially towards the sea-coast, where the soil is impregnated 
with salt... The country between these (the mountain ranges on tiie east 
and west) is level, or slightly broken by low hills, having an unproductive 
soil covered with stunted woods, or scanty pasture, grazed by homed cattle, 
goats, sheep, and numerous herds of camels ... Such a country must of 
necessity be pastoral, the scanty population that exists being confined to the 
course of the Poorally, and producing only a little grain, pulse and tobacco. 
The people are supported almost entirely on the produce of their flocks 
and herds, pasturing great numbers of goats, cows, buffaloes and camels.” 

58. Elliot, i, p. 416; Kalichbeg, pp. 57-8. 

59. Su-la-ch’a answers to the Sanskrit Suristra (Ptolemy’s Syrastrene), 
the ancient name of Kathiawar, which in its Prakytized form is preserved 
in Sorath, the present designation of flie Junagadh District. Orhothd of 
Cosmas Indikopleustes, who wrote in the first half of the sixth century, 
says Yule (Cathay and the Way Thither, i, pp. 229-30), is Sorath or SurSi^rt. 
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Where exactly was Khie-^tai^^i-fa-lo? The proper Ituhan 
equivalent of that zuime is uncertain;^ nor any modekn trace of 
the name has as yet been discovered. The position of the city, 
however, can be easily fixed from its bearing and distance from 
the capital of Pi-to-shUlo, the country subsequently visited by the 
pilgrim from Las Bela. The name of that capital city is not men¬ 
tioned by Hiuen Tsiang, but he indicates that it was distant 700 li, 
or 143 miles (at 4.88 li to the mile), north from Khie-tsi-shi-far-lo, 
The capital of Pi-to-shi-lo, as I will show later, was the town of 
Kusdar, which lies 139 miles north from modem Bela.®* Khie- 
tsi-shi-fa-lo, therefore, must have been somewhere near Bela 
Eleven miles to the north-west of Bela, at Gondakahar, lie “the 
ruins of a very ancient city”. I have no doubt these ruins occupy 
the site of the ancient city of Khie-tsi-shi-fa-lo. Thirty-three 
miles south of Bela is another ruinous site with an old mound, 
known as Khaira Kot of Khaira Bela, which Aurel Stein®® 
describes as “of reputed antiquity” and Holdich® regards as “an 
undoubted relic of medieval Arab supremacy”, but its distance 
from Kusdar precludes its identification with the capital of the 
country in Hiuen Tsiang’s time. M. Vivien de Saint-Martin identi¬ 
fied this capital with modern Karachi, but the identification is, no 
doubt, a mistaken one. It seems to me that Rambakia mentioned 
by Alexander’s historians as the capital of the Oreitai, which Aurel 
Stein places in the vicinity of present Bela, in all probability also 
stood on the ruined site at Gondakahar. 

Hiuen Tsiang gives no hint of the route by which he reached 
Las Bela from Sin-iu. From the south of Dera Ghazi Khan Dis¬ 
trict there are several roads leading over the low hills of the Sulai- 
man range into Baluchistan,*^ As the pilgrim does not seem to 
have visited Sind, he must have proceeded to Las Bela from 


60. The name has been variously rendered as Khajisvara (Julien), 
Kachckhesvara (Lassen) and Kotisvara (Cunningham). It is certain only 
that the second half of the name was the Sanskrit word Uvara, which is one 
of the numerous names of l§iva. 

61. From Bela to Omach the distance is 70 miles, and from there, again, 
to Kusdfir via Wad another 69 miles. See Jhalawan Gazetteer, pp. 311, 329. 

62. Art. cit., p. 200. 

63. Op. cit., p. 150. 

64. Dera Gkazt Khan District Gazetteer, pp. 4-5, 
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D^jat via Kachhi or Kachh Gaftd&va region of Baluchistan. The 
easier course for him no doubt would have been to proceed to 
Sind and then take the high road from the Indus Delta to 
Bela. The reason why Hiuen Tsiang avoided Sind is not clear. 
Sind, as attested in the Chach-Ndma, had a large Buddhist popu¬ 
lation. Nor is there evidence of persecution of the Buddhists by 
Chach or other Hindu kings of Sind. Vaidya no doubt suggests 
that Chach’s usurpation of the throne was actuated by “religious 
motives”,®® but there is little warrant for such a view in the 
chronicles of Sind. Whatever may have been Hiiisn Tsiang’s 
reasons, the fact remains that he did not visit the Lower Indus 
valley, and scholars to my mind, are in error in suggesting that 
*0-Uen-j)o-chi-lo, Pi-to-shi-lo and ‘O-fan-ch’a were parts of what 
is now the province of Sind. 

From ‘O-Uen-p'o-chi-lo (Las Bela), as has been already 
mentioned, Hiuen Tsiang made a long journey to the west, about 
400 miles (“less than 2000 li”), to a country which he calls Long- 
kie^lo, on the north-west of which lay the kingdom of Persia. 

“This country”, says that pilgrim, “is several thousand li from 
east to west and from north to south. The capital is about 30 li 
round. It is named Sv^nu-li-chi~shi-fa~-lo (Sunurisvara ) 
The soil is rich and fertile and yields abundant harvests .... The 
population is dense. It possesses abundance of precious gems and 
stones. It borders on the ocean. It has no chief ruler. The people 
occupy a long valley, and are not dependent on one another. They 
are under the government of Persia. The letters are much the 
same as those of India: their language is a little different. There 
are some hundred sanghdramds and perhaps 6000 priests... .There 
are several hundred Deva temples.... In the city is a temple to 
Mahesvara-Deva: it is richly adorned and sculptured”.®^ 

The length and breadth ascribed to the territory of Long-kie-lo 
show that it was a province of considerable extent, which must 
have embraced modern Makr^, with some considerable parts of 


65. Mediaeval Hindu India, 1, p. 164. 

66. Watters (ii, p. 257) transcribes this name as Su-t’u-li-aau^fa-lo, 
which he thinks is a word like Stri-Uvara, i.e., “Woman Paramount.” 

67. Beal, ii, p. 277. 
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Persian MakrSn,** Khlrin and Jhalawan. Its westerly ext^ion 
into Persian Makrin is evident from the fact that Hiuen Tsiang 
places Su-nu^i-^hi^hi-fa-4o, nearly 400 miles west of the capital 
of *0^tierb-p"a-^hi-lo, which, as I have shown, was at Gondakahar, 
near modem Bela. Greater Makran, I should think, would be 
quite an appropriate modem designation for this country. 

Makran, in former times, was probably more fertile, prosperous 
and populous than it is today. The Gazetteer of Makran (p. 137) 
states: “The fact that numerous traces of irrigation works stiU 
exist throughout the country, even in tracts which are now dry 
crop areas, and the circumstance mentioned by Idr^sl that sugar 
was grown in the country and that silk was produced in exportable 
quantities, indicates that Makran enioyed in the past a high degree 
of agricultu^'al and commercial civilization”. About the people 
of Makran Marco Polo, at the end of the thirteenth century, wrote: 
“They live by merchandize and industry, for they are professed 
traders and carry on much traffic by sea and land in all direc- 
tions”.®® G. Le Strange in The Lavds of the Eastern Caliphate 
(p. 329) notes that “during the earlier middle-ages the country 
appears to have been more fertile and populous than it is now”. 
These opinions bear out to some extent the Chinese pilgrim’s state¬ 
ment that he found the country fertile and thickly populated, 
particularly as the part of Makran that he appears to have travers¬ 
ed was its most favoured tract, namely the Kej valley. 

Makran is a region full of long narrow valleys running east 
and west, of which the most important is the great central valley 
of Kech or Kei In the Gazetteer of Makran (p. 295) it is thus 
described: “The whole consists of a long narrow vallev hemmed 
in by high lidgos, and widening at the rviremities. *1710 central 
portion possesses n large irrigated area, and is better cultivated 
and more thickly populated than the eaitom and western parts 


68 Makran consists of two parts to which the tern' Makmnat is applied 
hy some Avritors That situated in Baluchistan is generally known as Kech 
Makran to distinguish it from Persian Makran” — Gazefrn of Makran, p 3 
Cf. Balfour’s Cyclopardm of India (i, pp. 255-56V “Makran, the ancient 
Gedrosia, is partly Persian and in part belongs to Bahichistan tying bet¬ 
ween Persia and the Baluch province of Las,” 

69. Yule, Marco Polo, ii, p. 410. 
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wlieve dry erop cultivation is mate extensive,.. .The total 
(rf ilie valley is about* 300 miles. Tlie breadth, at the widest point 
excluding Buleda, is about 12 miles and at the narrowest about 0”^ 
The Kdj valley, writes Aurid Stein,“forms the economic back¬ 
bone as it were of Makrin. This is illustrated by the fact that 
the valley tract extends for upwards of 200 miles and contains 
close on one-third of the whole population of the country. It also 
accounts for the current application of the name Kej-Makran to 
Ihe whole territory, as attested since mediaeval times by Marco 
Polo*^® and others”. 

Hiuen Tsiang’s “long valley” could only have been the valley 
of Kech that traverses Makran from east to west. Nor is there 
great room for doubt that it was through this valley that the 
pilgrim passed in his journey from Gondakahar to Su-nu-li-chi- 
shi-fa~lo, the capital of Long-kie~lo. Holdich in The Gates of 
India (p. 297) observes that “the old highways through Makran, 
however much they may have assisted trade and traffic between 
East and West, could only have been confined to very narrow 
limits indeed. It is, in fact, almost a one-road country”. The 
Kech valley, which Holdich evidently had in mind, forms a natural 
highway between Las Bela and Persia.^ As Su-uu-lt-chi-shi~ 
fa-lo by the Kech valley route was nearly 400 miles west of Gonda¬ 
kahar (which is 11 miles to the north-west of Bela), its position 
is easily determined. Now from Bela to*Gayab, situated near the 
western extremity of the Kech valley, the distance is 308 miles.*^^ 
Svrmtrdir-chv--shi--ja--lo, therefore, was further to the west. Seventy- 


70. Cf. Encyclopaedia BritanrUca, xiv, p. 701, 14th ed.: “With the ex¬ 
ception of the Kej valley, and that of the Bolida, which is an affluent of the 
Kej, there are no considerable spaces of cultivation in Makran. These two 
valleys seem to concentrate the whole agricultural wealth of the country. 
They are picturesque with thick groves of date palms at intervals, and are 
filled with crops and orchards.” 

71. Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., No. 43, p, 8. 

72. Yule, op. cif,, ii, p. 410. Kesmacoran of the Venetian traveller is 
the MakrSn of today. 

73. Cf. “The old pilgrim route from India via Las Bula crosses the Jaulak 
and traverses the whole length of the Kech valley leading into Persian 
Makrin,” — Gazetteer of Makran, p. 298. 

74. See the description of the Kech valley route in the Gazetteer of 
Makran, App. viii, pp. 841-44. 
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ftv miles as tise cxow flias to tits wast oi Gas^b lies Kasarkand, 
which Curzon in his PerMa and the Perrian QuexUon (ii, p. 263) 
describes as *‘the principal town and seat of government of Persian 
Makran”, I have no doubt that Kasaxicand corresponds Ho Stt-uu- 
lirchir-ahir-far4o of the Chinese pilgrim. It is the only likely place 
in Persian Makian with which the capital of Long-kie-lo can 
properly be identified; Geh and Bint further to the west are out 
of the question on account of their distance from Gondakahar. 
Kasarkand is a Muslim name which must have been applied to 
the old city after the Arab conquest of Persia or was given by 
the conquerors to a new city built on, or near, the old site,"^® 
Kasar in Arabic means Castle and Kand, says Bretschneider,^® “as 
is known, in Persian means a village, a town”. A large mud fort 
still stands in Kasarkand. 

Su-nv^lir~chi-^hi--fa--lo (now Kasarkand), in former times, 
must have been a considerable city, for it lies on two old trade 
routes, one connecting Persia with India via Makran,'^ the other 
leading from the famous medieval port of Tiz on the Persian Gulf 
to Seistan and beyond. Kasarkand shows but few signs of its 
former greatness now.’* 


75. Although the earliest mention of Kasarkand is in Tstaktrl (A.D 951), 
the name is probablv much older. Su-nu~li~chi-$hi-fa~Jo may have been 
pillaged and destroyed by Arab armies “thirsting for rapine and renown”, 
which overran the provinces of Persia, after the overthrow of the Sassanian 
monarchy at the battle of Nehavend in A.D. 641. 

76. Medieval Researches from Eastern Asiatic Sources, 1, p. 21. 

77. Holdich (Geographical Journal, vii, pp. 392-93) remarks that “there 
existed through Makran one of the great highways of the world, a link bet¬ 
ween West and East such as has never existed elsewhere in the world, save 
perhaps through the valley of the Kabul river and its afUuents. Along this 
highway flowed the greater part of the mighty trade of India.” 

78. Grant, who visited the place in 1809, gives the following description 
of it: “Kaserkand lies in a fertile valley, about twenty-one and a half miles 
broad, having the Kaiu Nulla running through it; the cultivable part is about 
eight miles in circumference. The town stands on the west side, and consists 
of abtjpt 500 huts and a large mud fort: water is plentifully supplied from 
twenty-five large springs on the north side of the valley. Wheat, rice, and 
dates are produced in the greatest luxuriance.” — JRAS, 1839, v. p. 331. 
See also St. John’s de.scription of the place in Goldsmid’s Eostem Per^a, 
p. 129. 
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H I am right in identifying Sv>^iir-U‘^dhA>^^ with IbuMV* 
hand, die presence of a ^’richly adorned and sculptured’* i3iva 
tem|de in a place so far west of Sind is very interesting, as it 
shows the wide extension of Hindu worship in the first half of 
the seventh century. The last place of Hindu pilgrhnage and wor¬ 
ship in that' direction now is Hinglaj, 160 miles to the west of 
Karachi, in Las Bela territory. The shrine at Hinglaj is dedicated 
to Parvati, or Hingula Devi, consort of Siva. Thornton’s Gazetteer 
(i, p. 249) describes Hinglaj as “a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
for Hindoos, in consequence of being one of the fifty-one pitas or 
spots on which the dissevered limbs of Sati or Doorga were scat¬ 
tered’. “The large batches of Hindu pilgrims”, writes Aurel Stein 
(art. cit. p. 202), “are guided to Hinglaj all the way from Karachi 
by a duly recognized purohit known as Agowa, who arranges for 
their transport and supplies. He collects from them the fees 
which are levied by the Las Bela administration and form a regular 
source of revenue to the State.” 

Sovereignty over the border region of Makran appears to have 
alternated from time to time between Sind and Persia ™ Originally 
it formed part of the dominion of the Rais, but during the reign 
of Rai Siharas II it was annexed by Persia. Later, about A.D. 631, 
when Chach advanced to the border of Kirman, he absorbed it 
into the kingdom of Sind. Supremacy over Makran, however, must 
have soon passed to Persia, for when Hiuen Tsiang visited the 
country in A.D. 641 he found it “under the government of Persia”. 

, Again, in the year 643, when the Arabs reached Makran, it is 
described by the Muslim historians as a dependency of Sind. “The 
ruler of Makran, a Malik named SMd”—^a Hindu name vitiated—, 
states the Gazetteer of Makran (p. 43), “managed to offer a 
stubborn resistance with the help of large reinforcements, which 
were sent to him from Sind, but was eventually defeated with 
heavy loss in a sanguinary battle, and Makran fell into the hands 
of the victors”. 


79. Cf. Aurel Stein (M.A.5Jf. No. 43, p. 10:) “Dependence either on the 
power holding the neighbouring Persian provinces of Kirman and ifSistSn 
or else on the rulers of Sind and the hills immediately adjoining the Indus 
valley westwards has always characterized the political status of MakrAn, 
from the earliest times to whidi reliable data allow us to go back ri^i 
down to the present.” 
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hvng-4de-Ax>t the appellatioa of this country as ^ven by the 
Chinese pilgrim, is rendered by M. Julien as Langala or L&ngala,^ 
and thdse equivalents have been adopted by Beal.®^ M\{atters (ii, 
p. 257), who preferably reads the name as Lang-kie Qca) 
renders it as hwnkar. No topographical name corresponding to any 
of these equivalents is to be found in Sanskrit works. Curzon 
(Geographical Journal, vii, p. 557) remarks that Makran is a 
“Dravidian name, which appears as Makara in the jj-hat Sanhita^ 
of Varaha Mihira, in a list of tribes contiguous to India on' the 
west”. As Watters’s restoration “Lankar” is near enough to 
“Makara” of the Bfhat Samhitd, I was inclined to think that the 
initial Chinese character Lang might be a corruption of Many, but 
Prof. Petech rules out the possibility of an errbr in the text. In 
his letter to me the distinguished Sinologist writes: “Lang-chieh-la 
is ancient lang g’lat la. Chinese I may transcribe I or r, thus the 
possible equivalents are Rahgala, Lahgara, Langala. No variant 
is given in Taisho critical edition and there is not the slightest 
reason for admitting a corruption of the text”. I confess the 
Chinese designation, which I am thus unable to elucidate is some¬ 
thing of a riddle to me. 

In concluding the discussion on the position of Long-kie-lo let 
me rifer to the various identifications that have been proposed 
by scholars. M. Vivien de Saint Martin, as 1 have mentioned 
before, 'thought that this country answers to the eastern part of 
Makran. Vincent Smith in his essay did not propose any identifi¬ 
cation, but in his map appended to Watters's volumes he shows 
Long^kie^lo somewhere 'o the west of Lower Sind. Lambrick, 
having already identified ‘0-tien-p’o-chi-io with the Indus Delta, 
naturally supposed that Long~kie~lo “included the modern Las 
Bela, together probably with parts of Jhalawan and Eastern 
Makran.”®^ According to William Anderson (JASB for 1847, 
p. 1201) Long-Ue-lo was either Makran or Kirman. R. C. Majum- 
dar (erf. cit. p. 7), on the other hand, was of the opinion that it 
“corresponded to modern Makran and Kirman.” However, from 


80. Vie et Voyage, pp. 208, 380. 

SI. AecordA, ii, p. 277; Life, p. 151. 

82. See Kem’s English translation in JRAS, 1871, v. p. 84. 

83. Op. cit, p. 148. 
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what we are told in the Chack^N&ma about the expedition of 
Chach to the border of Kirman,^ it would appear that Kirman form¬ 
ed a separate province. It is curious that Cunningham in his Ancient 
Geography of India (pp. 356-57) suggests that Long-kie~lo "cor¬ 
responded as nearly as possible, with the modem province of 
Baluchistan.” Hiuen Tsiang, writes the distinguished archaeo¬ 
logist, “fixes the capital of Lang-kie-lo at 2000 li, or 333 miles, to 
the west of Kotesar in Kachh, but as this bearing would place it 
in the middle of the Indian Ocean, the true direction must be 
north-west. Now this latter bearing and distance correspond with 
the position of the great ruined city of Ldkoridn, which Masson 
(Journey to Kelat, p. 63) found between Khozdar and Kilat. 
In older maps the name is written simply as Lakura, which appears 
to me to be very fairly represented by the Chinese Lang-kie-h, 
or lAnkara. Masson describes the ruined fortifications as ‘re¬ 
markable for their magnitude, as well as for the solidity and the 
skill evident in their constmction,’ From the size and importance 
of these ruins, I conclude that they are the remains of a large city, 
which has at some former period been the capital of the country. 
The Chinese pilgrim describes the province as being many thou¬ 
sands of Zi in breadth as well as in length. It is clear, therefore, 
that it corresponded, as nearly as possible, with the modem dis¬ 
trict of Baluchistan, of which the present capital, Kilat, is only 60 
miles to the north of Ldkura. In the seventh century, the capital 
was called Su-nu-li-shi-ia-lo, and was 30 li, or 5 miles, in circuit. 
The Chinese syllables are rendered by M. Julien as Sunuriswara^ 
of which he offers no translation. But as Hwen Thsang describes 
a magnificent temple of 6iva in the middle of the city, I infer diat 
the Chinese transcript may be intended for Samhhurisvara, which 
is a well-known title of 6iva as the lord of divine beings’, or the 
‘god of gods’. By assuming that this name belongs properly to the 
temple, the other name of Lang-kie-lo, or lAkara, may be applied 
to the capital as well as the province.” This identification has 
nothing to support it except some similarity of sound between 
Lakura and lAnkara, the former the name of a city and the latter 
that of a comitry. Watters (ii, pp. 257-58) rightly dismisses it 
with the comment that: “Cunningham’s remarks on this country 


84. Elliot, i, pp. 151-52; Kalichbeg, pp. 37-8. 
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and its capital are in his usual style and need not quoted.” One 
is tempted to recall in this connection his sarcastic criticism of 
another of Cunningham’s identifications—^that certain discrepan¬ 
cies in distances and bearings are ‘*not inseparable difficulties to 
an enthusiastic Indian archaeologist.” 

From Long-kie-lo Hiuen Tsiang returned to ‘O-tien-p’o-chi-lo 
(Las Bela) and thence proceeded northwards for 700 li to the 
coimtry called Pi-to-shi-lo,^ which, he tells us, was dependent on 
Sind. Then, again, from Pi-to-shi-lo he journeyed north-east for 
300 li or so to the country of ‘O-fati-ch-’a, which, like Pi-to-shUlo, 
had no chief ruler but was subject to Sind. The pilgrim mentions 
but does not name the capitals of these two provinces or depen¬ 
dencies of the kingdom of Sind. 

Pi-to-shirlo and *0-fan-ch’a appear to be the districts of Turan 
and Budha (spelt also Budah, Budahdh, etc.) mentioned by the 
medieval Arab geographers.®® The Chach-NAma also mentions these 
two districts, but it calls the latter district Budhiya. G. Le Strange 
in The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (p. 331) writes: “On the 
north-eastern frontiers of Makran, and close to the Indian border, 
the Arab geographers describe two districts; namely, Turan,®^ of 
which the capital was Kusdar,®® and Budahah to the north of this 
of which the capital was Kandabll.” Kusdar is the headquarters 
of the modem Jhalawan District, v/hile Kandabil*® has been iden¬ 
tified with Gandava, the headquarters of the modern Kachhi 


85. In the Life (p. 151) we are informed that from Long-kie-lo the 
pilgrim proceeded direct to Pi-to-shi-Io, which is described as 700 li to the 
north-east. This is evidently an erroneous statement. 

86. The forms Nadha and Nudha in Idrisi and Kazwinl appear to be 
corruptions of Budha. In Arabic characters the letter ba (B) can be easily 
mistaken as nun (N), if the diacritical point is not properly placed. Cf. 
Elliot (i, p. 388): “These later authoritk*s arc of no value when arrayed 
against the repeated instances to the contrary from the Chach~N&ma, and 
the great majority of readings in Ibn Haukal and Istakhri.” 

87. Ernst Herzfeld in his Paikuli (p. 39) remarks that Turan, if correctly 
written in Arab sources, “is not used in a vague sense as opposed to Iran, 
but means the district of Kuzdar, to the south of Quetta.” 

88. The Chach^Ndma makes no allusion to the town of Kusdar, but 
mentions that “the mountains of Kusdar” together with Kaikanan formed 
the norfii-westem boundary of the kingdom of Sind. 

89. Variant readings: KandlRl, Kanddhel, KandhShel, etc. 
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District. These two Districts of Baluchistan are, tl^refoxt^ tha 
approximate representatives of Puto-$hi^lo and ‘0-ianr^h*a coun¬ 
tries of the Chinese pilgrim. 

The capital of Pi-t<y-8hi-U) is not named by Hiuen Tsiang, but 
as he indicates that it was 700 li, or 143 miles, north from Gonda- 
kahar, the capital of ‘O-tien-p’o-chi-lo, it seems quite evident that 
Kusdar was the place meant. K.usdar lies 139 miles north of Bela.*® 
From Gondakahar (11 miles to the north-west of Bela), therefore, 
the distance to Kusd^ would be just a few miles more. There can 
therefore, be no doubt that Kusdar corresponds to the Chinese 
pilgrim’s unnamed capital of Pi-to-shi-U). 

Pirto-shi-lo, the pilgrim tells us, had a circuit of about 3,000 li, 
or about 600 miles. It was subject to fierce cold winds and was 
thickly populated. The soil was salt and sandy; a great quantity 
of beans and wheat was grown, but flowers and fruits were scarce. 
There were 50 monasteries with some 2,000 monks, and also 20 
Deva temples. The people were fierce and rough in manners, but 
were sincere Buddhists. Their language slightly differed from that 
of Mid-India. The capital city (not named) was 20 li in cii-cuit. 
About 3 miles north from the capital, in the middle of a forest, 
was a stupa several hundred feet liigh, built by Asoka. It enshrin¬ 
ed a relic associated with Buddha in his birth as a rishi. Near 
this was an old monastery and beside it, again, another stupa to 
mark the place where Four Past Buddhas had walked for 
exercise.®^ 


The Jhalawan District, which has an area of 21,128 square 
miles, is roughly equivalent in size to Pi-to-shi~lo, which is des¬ 
cribed by the pilgrim as being some 600 miles in circuit. “The 
country”, states the Jhalawan Gazetteer (p. 1), “is for the most 
part broken and mountainous, being intersected here and there by 
valleys of varying width. It forms the catchment area of three 
large rivers and of several small ones.” Again: “The country 
slopes gradually southward, the highest valley being about 6,500 
feet above the sea level near Keltt, and the lowest about 1,000 feet 


90. See note 61. 

91. Beal, ii, pp. 279-80, 
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above the sea level near S&rQxia.” For its size Jhalawin is very 
sparsely populated. The pilgrim’s remark that “the population is 
dense” seems, therefore, an exaggeration. That could have been 
true only of the valley tracts, and of Kusdar, which, says Aurel 
Stein, “enjoys the advantage of adequate irrigation from its river 
and of being situated at a point where main routes coming from 
Makran and Sind, from Kandahar and the sea-coast meet.”®® 
About Kusdar the Encyclopaedia of Islam (ii, p. 1159) writes; 
“Yakut (A.D. 1225) describes it as a small town in a fertile 
district which he calls Turin, producing grapes, pomegranates and 
other fruits, but not dates,” Hiuen Tsiang’s statement that the 
country was “subject to cold and tempestuous winds” however, 
is true of Jhalawan even now.®® Aurel Stein specially remarks 
upon “the cutting cold of the winds which sweep down from the 
higher valleys” in the Jhalawan country during the winter. He 
also notes (op. cit., pp. 13-4) that “a vast majority of the present 
population of Jhalawan is composed of Brahuis, who speak a Dra- 
vidian language and are thus wholly distinct linguistically from 
all the surrounding population speaking either Indian or Iranian 
tongLies.” The pilgrim’s observation that the language of Pi-to-shi- 
lo “slightly differs from that of Mid-India” has reference probably 
to this Dravidian dialect still spoken m the central highlands of 
Baluchistan.®^ Masson in his Jovmeys in Balochistan Afghanistan 
and the Panjah (ii, pp. 43-4) writes: “Khozdar, figuring in Persian 
romances and having been fomnerlv beyond doubt, a place of note, 
I cast my eye over the plain to ascertain if there was any object 


92. Memoir Archaeological Survey of India, No, 43, p. 13. Cf. Thornton’s 
Gazetteer (i, p. 384): “It (Kusdar) is situated in a narrow, fertile, well- 
watered, and highly-cultivated valley, amidst gardens and orchards.” 

93. At Kusdar (3,800 feet above the sea-level), towards the latter part 
of February, the thermometer falls many degrees below freezing point, severe 
frosts take place nightly, succeeded by intensely cold winds and heavy rain. 
— Gazetteer of Jhalawan, p. 32. 

94. Cf. Basham: “Most surprising of all is Brahui, a Dravidian language 
spoken in the far north-western comer of the sub-continent, in the region 
of Kalat. The speakers of this language, incidentally, show no Dravidian 
ethnic features whatever, and are not easily distinguishable from the other 
rrople of the region.” —- “Some Reflections on Dravidians and Aryans’, 
Studies in Indian History and Culture, p. 22, 
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which might be referribk to a remote epoch. My attentiozi wae 
directed to a cozisiderable tappa or moimd, north of the town, and 
towards it I bent my steps. On the way I found the soil strewed 
with fragments of burnt brick and pottery over a very large space; 
indeed I could not define its full extent. I strolled for some time 
over it, in the hope of picking up a relique, perhaps a coin. In 
this I was disappointed, but met with numerous lumps of slag 
iron, and fragments of dark-coloured glass, or some other vitri¬ 
fied substance. The tappa itself had the remains of mud-walls, 
comparatively modern, on its crest, and at its base, were sprinkled 
a few mulberry-trees.” These objects and the mound noticed by 
Masson was probably the remains of the Buddhist monuments, 
three miles to the north of the capital, which are mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsiang. 

Kusdar is an ancient place. That name ‘however’ is either 
an Arabicised form of an older Sanskrit name or an altogether 
new name for the town. Kusdar was captured by the Arabs some¬ 
time before their conquest of Sind.®® G. Le Strange writes (op.cit., 
pp. 331-32): “Ibn Haukal describes it (Kusdar) as standing on 
a river (wadi), and having a fortress in its midst. The plain 
around the town was very fertile, producing vines and pomegra¬ 
nates with other fruits of a cold climate. Mukaddasi adds that the 
city lay in two quarters, on either side of the dry river-bed; on 
one side was the place of Sultan and the castle, on the other, 
which was called Budin, dwelt the merchants, whose shops in the 
market were much frequented by the Khurasan folk.” In the 
days of its prosperity Kusdar must have been a considerable city 
and a place of note. Pottinger, who passed through Kusdar in 
1810, speaks of it as having 500 houses occupied mostly by 
Hindu merchants from Multan and Shikarpur. He remarks that 
“such is their influence in the place, that the keys of the town 
gate are entrusted in the hands of their senior Brahmin every 
night, of which class there are several, who officiate at a Pagoda 
that the community have here dedicated to Kalee.”®® 


Biladuri records that KusdSr was captured in the reign of Caliph 
Muawiya (A.D. 661-79). — Elliot, i, p, 118. 

96. Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde, pp. 36-7. 
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Pi-toshi-lo, the name by which the Chinese pilgrim desig¬ 
nates modern Jhalawan, is quite a puzzle. M. Julien Sanskritized 
the name as Pita-silcL or “yellow rock”. Cunningham (Anc. Geog., 
pp. 323-24) rendered it as Pdta-sila or “flat rock” and identified it 
with Lower Sind, the chief town in which is Hyderabad situated 
on a flat-topped hiU. “The names of Pdtalpur and Pdta-siW\ he 
adds “further suggest that Haiderabad may be the Patiala of Alex¬ 
ander’s historians, which they are unanimous m placing near the 
head of the Delta.”^^ Watters (ii, p. 259) rendered the name as 
Bheda-sira or “cleft-head”. “The name”, he observed, “may have 
had reference to the Jutaka of which the pilgrim makes mention, 
and here, as on other occasions, he may have used a Buddhist 
designation unknown to ordinary Indian literature.” No specific 
identification of the country intended was, however, proposed by 
him. Haig (op.cit., pp. 37-9) thought that the Chinese syllables 
represent probably such names as Beddsir and Pitdsir and he 
placed Pi-to-shi-lo in the region of Nagar Parkar or Umarkot in 
Eastern Sind, as place-names terminating in sir or sar are com¬ 
mon there and in the adjacent region of Marwar. These restora¬ 
tions would have been convincing if they had answered better to 
the true geographical position of the district. If I may venture 
a guess, Pi-to-shi-lo was probably intended as a transcription of 
Paiia-siW,. In Sanskrit Patio means “a place where four roads 
meet” and 5ila means “a stone, rock or crag.”^® The terms Patfa- 
sild accurately describes the rocky, elevated plain of Kusdar on 
which caravan routes from all the four directions converge.®® If 


97, Patalpur, according to Burton (Sind, ch, 1, note 7), was an old 
appe41ation of Hyderabad. Haig (op.cit., p. 20n), on the authority of a tra¬ 
dition discovered in Tibet by the Hungarian! philologist Cosnia de Koros, 
maintains that the true name of the town which the Greeks called Patala 
was Potala or Potalaka. See also JASB, ii, p. 385 and vi, p. .'119. 

98, Wilson, Sanskrit-English Dictionary, pp. 492, S98; Apte, Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary (1958 ed.), ii, p. 953, iii, p. 1553; Monicr-Williams, A Sans- 
krit-EngUsh Dictionary, pp. 579, 1073. 

99, Cf. Belleuo, From the Indus to the Tigris, p. 53; “It (the fort of 
Kusdar) is well situated for the purpose it is mcaot to serve, viz., to pro¬ 
tect the caravan routc.s centring in this valley through Nal ^rom Kej and 
Panjgur on the west, through V7add fiom Bela and Sonmianl on the south, 
througli the Miloh Pass from Kot-a, Gandava o’-’d Shikarpiir on the east, 
ai'd through Baghv’ana from Surr-b and Calat on the north. 

J. 5 
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I am right in my conjecture, there can be little doubt that the 
name of the Jhalawan country in Hiuen Tsiang’s time was Patto- 
sila or, as is more likely, a Pali or Prakrt form of that name. The 
name Turun for this district in the Chach-Nama and the works 
of Arab geographers dates probably from Islamic times. It is 
unknown in Sanskrit literature. , Alberuni, who wrote in the 
eleventh century, calls even the sea along the southern coast of 
Baluchistan the Gulf of Turdn?^ Turan is an Iranian term, 
derived probably from the Avestan Tur or Tura, the name of a 
people represented as “the enemies of Iranians and true religion”, 
who in later times came to be identified with the Turks of Central 
Asia. Some scholars suggest that the name Turan came to be 
applied to this region when, in the early centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era, the Scythians or 6akas had established themselves in 
Seistan (Sakasthaiia) and extended their sway to the Indus valley 
and Western India.^®^ If that vere so, then in the seventh cen¬ 
tury this border i*egion must have had two names, one Iranian 
and the other Indian which our Chinese pilgrim used. Jhalawdn, 
the present designation of the district, is of no very remote dale. 
It is derived from jhala, a Baluchi word meaning below, or to the 
south, from which fact it is inferred that it was applied to the 
district when a Baluchi-speaking race was in power in this part 
of the country. The Baluchis originally dwelt in Kirman, and 
they entered Makran (i.e. western Baluchistan) only after the 
Seljuk invasion of Kirman, in the first half of the eleventh 

century.^®2 


100. “The coast of India begins with Tiz, the capital of Makran, and 
extends thence in a south-eastern direction towards the region of Al-daibal 
(Debal), over a distance of 40 jarasakhs. Between the two places lies the 
Gulf of Turan.” — AlherunVs India, i, p. 208. 

101. Cf. Richard Frye (The Heritage of Persia, p. 41): “Tlie district of 
Turan in present Baluchistan, the tvegm in the Parthian version of Shapur’s 
(Shahpuhr) great inscription from A.D. 260, may reflect a movement of the 
Tura to the south. Most scholars reject any connection between the two, 
but it is not impossible that there was real connection.” See also Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, iv, pp. 378 f. 

102. Dames, The Baloch Race, pp. 2, 29; Encyclopaedia of Islam, i, p. 1005; 
Cf. Gozettecr of Kachhi (p. 33): “Ibn Haukal, who wrote in the 10th cen¬ 
tury, tells us that Koch and Baloch inhabited the ‘Iran Zamin, bordering on 
Hind and Sind’.” See also G. Le Strange, op. cit., pp, 323-24. 
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Before concluding the case of Pi-to-ahi-lo let me mention some 
other suggestions that have been made regarding the location of 
that district. Lambrick observed (op.cit., p. 149) that Pi-to-shi-lo 
“was round about Sehwan, or possibly west of the Khirthar range 
in Jhalawan.” “The former”, he adds, “is more probable, as there 
is nothing in the pilgrim’s description to suggest that the country 
was mountainous.” The topographical indications of the pilgrim 
as a rule are so sketchy that for my part I would not regard that 
omission in the pilgrim’s description as decisive against the alter¬ 
native identification which Lambrick rejects. Vincent Smith in his 
essay appended to Watters’s volumes (ii, p. 342) remarks that “the 
countries in the Indus valley, Pi-to-shi‘^o and others, cannot be 
identified with precision”, but in his map he shows Pi-to-shi-lo 
somewhere in north-west Sind. William Anderson (art.cit. p. 
1202) locates this State at Bukkur in Upper Sind. R .C. Majum- 
dar (art.cit., p. 7), unable to stiggest any soecifir modern identi¬ 
fications of ^0-tien-p*o-chi-lo, Pi-to-shi~lo and 0-fan-ch*a 
as.signed all the<;c three dependencies of Sind generally to the 
valley of the lower Indus. With respect to the location of Pi-to- 
shi-lo, W. H. Syke.s (art.cit., p. 332) in 1841 wTote that Hiuen 
Tsinng, “musi have passed through Nusrerpur (in Lower Sind). 
Chaukor (? Sukkur) and Ehukker (Bukkur)”. Sukkur and 
Bukkur arc both in Upper Sind. 

I come now to Hiuen Tsiang’s country of ‘O-fan-ch'a, or 
A-fon-fu as Watters tran.scribes the name, which the pilgrim 
places 300 li to the north-east of Pi-to-shi-lo. 

The pilgrim informs us that ‘O-fan-ch'a had a circuit of 2400 
or 2500 li. Its climate was windy and cold. The soil was fit for 
the cultivation of grain; wheat and beans abounded but flowers 
and fruits were few; the woods were thin. The language of the 
people was simple and uncultiv’ated. Men, though fierce and im¬ 
pulsive, were earnest believers in “the three gems”. There were 
20 monasteries with some 2000 monks, and also 5 Deva temples. 
The capital city (not named) was 20 U in circuit. In a great 
bamboo forest, not far to the north-east of the capital, was a monas¬ 
tery mostly in ruins; here Buddha had given permission to bhiksus 
to wear shoos. Beside the monastery was slupa built by Asoka, 
still some 100 feet high although the foundations had sunk into 
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the earth. In a vihara by the side of the monastery was a blue- 
stone standing figure of Buddha. When Buddha had stopped here, 
finding it cold in the night he covered himself with his three 
garments; on the following moi-ning he relaxed the rule against 
bhiksus wearing padded garments. Nearby were a number of 
other sliipas, which enshrined the relics of Buddha’s hair and 

nails.^®3 

This feudatory province under Sind, lying to the north-east 
of Turan (Pi-tO'Shi-lo), was undoubtedly Budha or Budhiya of 
the Chach-Ndma and the Arab geographers, of which the chief 
town was Kandabil. We read in the Chach-Ndma that Chach, 
after his return from his expedihon to the border of Kirman, 
marched from Armabel (Las Bela) via Tiiran to Kandabil, the 
people of which place tendered their submission to him and agreed 
to pay an annual tribute of 100,000 dirhams and 100 hill horses.^®* 
“It would appear”, writes Elliot (i, p. 388), “that the old tract of 
Budh, or Budhiya, very closely corresponds with the modern 
province of Kachh Gandava, on all four sides except the northern, 
v^here it seems to have acquired a greater extension of which it 
is imnossible to define the precise linhts. It is worth^^ of remark 
that, in the very centre of Kachh Gandava, there is still a place 
called Eiidha^®^ on the Nari river ” Kachh Gandava is thus the 
modern renresentative of the Chinese pilgrim’s country of ‘O-fan- 
rh’a. It is from there, as has alroadv been mentioned, that the 
Life (p. 151) makes the pilgrim travel eastwards to the Sin-tu 
kingdom. 

“Kandabil,” says Istakhri (A.D. 951), “is a great city. The 
palm tree does not grow there. It is in the desert, and within 
the confines of Buddha. The cultivated fields are mostlv iwiraled. 
Vinos grow there and cattle are pastured. The vicinity is fruitful. 
Ahil is the name of the man who subdued this town, which i.s 
narked aft'^r him.”’®* The Iranian tradition about the origin of 


103. Beal, ii, pp. 280-81. 

104. Elliot, i, p. 152; Kalichbeg, p. 39. 

105. This place is marked on the map attached to Pottinger’s Travels in 
Beloochiatan and Sinde. The name there is spelt Buddha. 

106. Elliot, i, p. 29. 
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that name however, is different: it states that in the life time of 
Gustasf, king of Persia, Bahman led an army to Hindustan and 
took a portion of it. Bahman founded a city between the confines 
of the Hindus and Turks, to which he gave the name of Kanda- 
bil.”^®^ Ibn Haukal (A.D. 978) describes Kandabil as the chief 
city and mart of Budha.^®® 

No place of the name of Kandabil now exists in Baluchistan. 
The site of that medieval town is ably discussed by Elliot 
(i. pp. 385-86) and he concludes that Kandabil w'as the same as 
modern Gandava, His conclusion, in the present state of our 
knowledge, cannot be bettered.^®® Masson, who travelled exten¬ 
sively in Baluchistan in the first half of the last century, also 
remarks that Gandnva is “deemed the ancient as well as modem 
capital” of Kachh Gandava.^^® To this identification Baverty, how¬ 
ever, raises the following objection: “It so happens that KandabTl 
is not Gandabah, but stood on a hill which Gandabah does not.”*i^ 
Ho relied evidently on a statement to that effect by Biladuri.^'® 
Rut Bilsduri was not a traveller and had not the opportunities of 
personal observation which Istakhri and Ibn Haukal enjoved, 
neither of whom reports that Kandabil stood on a hill, Holdich, 
again in The Gates of India (p, 306) observes: “The capital of this 
ancient Buddha, or Ruddhiva kingdom, I believe to b" Armabel 
rather than Kandfibel.” His view is manifestly untenable. Allud¬ 
ing to Kandabil the Chach-Nnma states that it otherwise is called 
Kandlvlr or Kandahar Elliot escaped the difficultv of explaining 
this statement by suggesting that it w^as an interpolation in the 
text. “We can only regard the passage”, he savs (i. p. 335), “as 
the conjecture of some transcriber interpolated by mistake from 


107. Ibid., p. 106. Gustasf of the Persian annalists is the Darius Hystaspes 
(B. C. .521-485) of the Greek writers. 

108. Ibid., pp. 34, 38. 

109. Cf. Encyclopaedia of Islam (ii, p. 710): “Kandabil, a city in the 
territory of Budha (Budhiya, var. Nudha), which co’'T«'sponds to the modern 
Kachhi in Kachh Gandava in BalochLstan. It is probably the modem town 
of Gandava, which is not now important.” 

110. Kalat, p. 330, 

111. Mihran, p. 217n. 

/112 Elliot, i, p. 128. 

113. Kalichbeg, p. 39: Elliot, i, p. 152. 
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the margin into the text.** It is surprising that it did not occur 
to him that Kandhdr or Kandahar in the text might be a corruption 
of Gand/dva. It is easily seen that Ganddva, if badly written in 
Arabic characters—^the letter ga (G) is unknown in Arabic—would 
very likely be copied as Kandhdr or Kandahdr. I think there is 
little reason to doubt the identity of Kandabil with Gandava. It 
is also almost certain that the unnamed capital of *0-fan-ch’a was 
this city of Kandabil, that is to say, modem Gandava, which lies 
about 100 miles north-east from Kusdar, the capital of Hiuen 
Tsiang’s Pi-to-shi-lo}^* *1116 pilgrim no doubt places the two 
capitals only 300 U, or 61^ miles, apart. But there is no likely 
place at that distance—or farther—^between Kusdar and Gandava 
with which the unnamed capital of ‘O-fan^h’a (which was a con¬ 
siderable town) can reasonably be identified. I, therefore incline 
to the view that the figure “300” in the Chinese text is an error 
for “500”, and Kandabil was the place intended. 

It seems that Budha (Budhiya) under Hindu rule had also 
another capital, for the Chach-Ndma expressly states that when 
Chach, early in his reign, marched from Alor to Budhiya its 
capital was ICakaraj, which “the natives of those parts called 
Siwis.”^i5 Siwis (Siwi) has been identified with present Sibi, 
which lies close to the eastern border of Kachhi, 70 miles as the 
crow flies north-east of Gandava.^*® “The history of Kachhi”, 


114. Gazetteer oj Jhalawan (p. 217) gives the distance from Kusdar to 
Kotra as about 90 miles, from where, again, Gandava is distant 8 miles. 
Appendix vi, Route I, in the same gazetteer gives the distance between Kus¬ 
dar and Kotra as 84 miles. Bellew (op. cit., pp. 53-4) makes the distance 
from Kusdar to Gandava by the Miloh Pass 93 miles. We would, therefore, 
be not far wrong in taking the distance between the two capital cities to be 
500 li, or about 100 miles. 

115. Kalichbeg, pp. 30-31. Ndnar&j, the reading preferred by Elliot (i. p. 
145), appears to be a corruption of Knkdraj, literally, “the capital of Kaka.” 
There are indications in the Chach-Ndma that Kdk& probably was the cog¬ 
nomen of the princes of Budhiya. 

116. Cf. Gazetteer of Sibi (p. 1): “The District derives its name from 
the town of Sibi or Siwi as it was written in earlier times, and local tradi¬ 
tion attributes the origin of the name to Siwi, a Hindu lady of the Sewa 
race, who is said to have ruled over this part of the country in former 
times.” Masson (Jounteps, ii, p. 106) in 1842 wrote that “there are ftill 
some few families of the Sewa tribe at Kalat, who, agreeably to tradition, 
ruled the country before the Brahuis.” 
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states the Gazetteer of that District (p. 13), “centres round two 
towns of Sibi and Gandava or Kandabd as it is called by the Arab 
geographers. From the earliest times both places have formed 
part of the same district^ Of Sibi town the Imperial Gazetteer 
(xxii, p. 344) says, “Owing to its exposed situation between the 
mouths of the Hamai and Bolan Passes, it has suffered from 
frequent sieges.” 

Kachhi or Kachh Gandava region is a flat triangular plain, 
extending for 150 miles from Jacobabad in Upper Sind to Sibi 
in Baluchistan, with nearly as great a breadth at its base on the 
Sind frontier. It has an area of 5,310 sq. miles and thus corres¬ 
ponds roughly in size with ‘O-fan-ch'a, which is described by the 
pilgrim as about 2,500 li in circuit. The soil is fertile wherev^ 
it can be irrigated by the floods brought down from the surround¬ 
ing hills. “Nowhere in Baluchistan”, says the Census of India 
(1921, iv, p. 3), “is the rainfall so scanty, yet the Kachhi plain is 
the most fertile area in the Province,” The area outside the 
influence of irrigation, however, is “little better than a desert.” 
Wheat is most cultivated on the west side of Kachhi, where irri¬ 
gated lands exist. The north wind blowing at Gandava in winter 
is described as “cold and piercing.”!!'^ It is no wonder that Hiuen 
Tsiang found the monks in the place wearing shoes and padded 
garments—a practice the origin of which local tradition ascribed 
to the special permis.sion given by Buddha during his sojourn there. 
In the vicinity of Gandava, 3 miles to the north-east of Gajan 
village, are two mounds called after Dallu Rai, a legendary king, 
with whose moral iniquities popular tradition connects almost 
every ruined site in Baluchistan and Sind.^*® These two mounds 


117. Gazetteer oi Kaechi, p. 12. 

118. Ibid., pp. 190-91. About the mound near Sibi (628 yards in circum¬ 
ference and 135 feet in height) the Gazetteer of Sibi (p. 34) states: “It is 
said to be the ruins of an ancient city founded by a semi-mythical infidel 
king named Dallu Rai, who, according to local ti'adition, married his own 
daughter contrary to all u.sage and established custom, and thereby incurred 
the wrath of the deity who destroyed his city.” For slightly different local 
tradition ascribing the ruin of Alor and the destruction of Brahmanabad to 
the wickedness of Dallu Rai see Abbot, Smd, p. 75 an.d Dayaram Gidunial, 
Something about Sindh, pp. 65-6. Smyth in the Gazetteer of the Province 
of Sind (B. Vol. v, p. 29) remarks that “this legend is fitted to almost every 
imposing heap of ruins in Sind, and they are many.” 
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great mountains and wide valleys, and leaving the frontiers of 
India, reached after’ll journey of 2,000 li, or 400 miles, the country 
of Tsao-fcu-t’o. 

Tsao-ku-t*a of the Chinese pilgrim is without doubt the 
Arachosia of the classical writers and Zabul or Zabulistan of the 
Arab authors. It possessed, as Hiuen Tsiang tells us, two capitals, 
Ho-si~na and Ho-sa-la, of which the former has been identified 
with Ghazni. “Everybody is agreed”, remarks Vincent Smith, 
“that Ghazni was either on or near the site of Ho-si-na^ the 
ancient capital of Tsao-ku-t’a.”^^ The valley of Lo-mo-iv^tu river 
in this country, which is mentioned by the pilgrim as producing 
asafoetida, says Cunningham, “is readily identified, with the 
Helmand by prefixing the syllable Ho to the Chinese transcript.^-® 
The country of Fa^la-na has to be looked for some 180 miles to 
the north-east of Gandava and about 400 miles to the south-east 
of Ghazni. 

According to Hiuen Tsiang, Fa-la-na was 4,000 li, or about 
800 miles, in circuit. It was subject to the kingdom of Kia-pi-^hi^^ 
and consisted mostly of mountains and forests. It had regular 
crops and a cool climate and was well populated. The people were 
rough and fierce; some believed in Buddha, others not; and their 
language was somewhat like that of Mid-India. There were some 
tens of Buddhist monasteries and about 300 monks, all Mah^anists. 


124. See Watters, ii, p. 342. Cf. Bombaci, Eaat and West, 1957, viii, pp. 
255-56: “Satisfactory from the geographical point of view, but not entirely 
from the linguistic is the generally accepted hypothesis that Ghazni is the 
city of Ho-hsi-na of which Hswn-tsang speaks as one of the two capitals 
of the kingdom of Tsao-chii-ta i.e., of Zabul. The archaic pronunciation 
of tlie Chinese characters is indeed Ydk-siet-na, rather different from the 
known denomination of Ghazni, of which, however, we do not know with 
certainty the ancient native name.” 

125. i4nc. Geog., p. 45. 

126. Cf. K. G. Bhandarkar: “The northernmost kingdom of Afghanistan, 
in ancient times, was known to some of the Greek and Roman geographers 
by the name of Kapisene, and the Chinese traveller Hwen Thsang calls it 
Kia-pi-she. Panini mentions Kapishl (iv-2-99), which he derives from 
Kapishayani — the name of a wine manufactured from grapes produced in 
the district. The country about Kabul is still remarkable for its fine 
grapes.” — Ind. Ant., 1872, i, p. 22. Kapishl is also mentioned in Kaufilya’s 
Artha^stra (Bk. ii, ch. xxv.) 
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There were ako five Deva temples. The chief city (not named) 
was 20 Ei in circuit. Not far to the south of the capital was an old 
monastery where Buddha had preached. The pilgrim adds that 
he was informed by local report that adjoining this country on 
the west was the Ki-kiang-iUL country. The people there lived 
amidst great mountains and valleys; they had local chiefs but no 
sovereign. The country abounded in sheep and- horses, including 
a breed of excellent horses, large in size and highly prized by 
the countries around.^^ 

M. Julien gives Varana as the restoration of FaAa-na. Watters 
suggests Varna instead. Panini mentions (iv. 2. 103, iv. 3. 93) a 
country named Varnu, which Bhandarkar (art. cit, p. 22) says 
“is very likely the same as Hiuen Tsiang’s Fa-la-nu.” 

M. Vivien de Saint-Martin thought that Fa-4a-na corresponds 
with the region of Vaneh which lies about the middle part of 
river Gumal’s course. This view is endorsed by Vincent Smith*® 
and Lambrick.*® Cunningham^^o and Aurel Stein,on the other 
hand, identify Fa-la-Tia with the region round Bannu. Cunningham 
conjectures that the original name of this district must have been 
Varana or Bama, which he regards as identical with Fa Hian’s 
Po-na or Bana. According to Dey, however, Bannu is a corrup¬ 
tion of Bandyu. The tribe of Banayavas, he points out, is men¬ 
tioned in the Padma Purana (Svarga Khanda, Adi, ch, iii) among 
the tribes of the north-western frontier of India.However that 
may be, both these identifications, though phonetically perhaps not 
untenable, seem to be wide of the jnark. From Gandava either 
to Vaenh or to Bannu the distance is a great deal more than 180 
miles; and, again, from either of these two places the distance to 
Ghazni is considerably less than 400 miles. 

It seems to me that the province of Fa-la-na, whence Hiuen 
Tsiang proceeded to Ghazni, lay across a main east-west route lead- 


127. Beal, ii, pp. 281-82; Watters, ii, p. 262 

128. See Watters, ii, p. 242. 

129. Op. cit., p. 150. 

130. Anc. Geop. p, 97, 

131. Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind. No. 37, pp 29-.*?® 

132. Geographical Dictionary, p. 221. 
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ing from India through Northern Baluchistan to Central Asia. Such 
a route traverses the Loralai District of Baluchistan and passes 
through the town of Duki, situated in the south of that District. 
In the year 1614, in the reign of Jehangir, two English merchants, 
Richard Steel and John Crowther, who were on their way from 
Ajmer to Isfahan, passed through Duki. Travelling from Multan, 
they crossed the south-eastern frontier of Loralai District near 
Chacha and passed by way of Duki and Pishin to Kandahar. At 
Duki, for the protection of the caravans, they inform us, “The 
Mogore (Mughal) maintayneth a Garrison, with a little square 
Fort, built of mud a good height, distant a mile from the Towne.'*^^ 
Again, in 1653 during the reign of Shah Jahan, when Dara Shikoh 
led an army to capture Kandahar, the prince marched through 
Duki and Pishin, while his heavy guns made their way by the 
Bolan Pass.”i34 ^.s the position of Duki in relation to Gondava 
is exactly in accordance with the indications of the pilgrim,^®® 
I would place the unnamed capital of Fa-la-na at or near that 
place. It seems, therefore, a fair presumption that the province 
of Fa-la-na included a considerable part of Loralai District and 
the adjacent tract to the west, together probably with the Bolan 
Pass. That historic pass, about 60 miles long, extends from 
Rindli to Darwaza^®® and connects the Districts of Sibi and Quetta. 
“This pass”, says the Cyclopaedia of India (i. p. 446), “is parti¬ 
cularly important, as occurring in the direct line of communica¬ 
tion between Sind and the neighbouring countries, \vith Kanda¬ 
har and Khorasan. The natives say that all below the pass is 
Hind, and that all above it is Khorasan.” The Bolan Pass has for 
centuries been the route traversed by merchants, invaders and 
nomad hordes on their way to and fro between India and Central 


133, Loralai District Gazetteer, pp, 33-4. 

134, Ihid., p. 35. 

135, Duki lies 125 miles north-east of Gandava as the crow flies, but the 
marching distance between the two places in this hilly region would be 
very much more — say about 180 miles. 

13fi. About Darwaza Steel and Crowther say: “This day we passed Durues, 
or Gates of the Mountaines, being narrow straits, hauing Rocks on both 
sides very high, whence with stones a few may stop the multitude; and 
diuers Carauans have been in these places cut off." — Loralai District Gazet- 
tct'T, p, 34 
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Asia. It is not improbable that the country of Fa-la-na derived 
its name from this important pass, of which the Sanskrit name, 
it seems, was Bhalatisah.^'^ As Fa-la-na sounds like Bolan, 
William Anderson (art.cit, p. 1203) also in 1847 suggested that 
“analogy would point to Bolan.” 

Ki-kiang-na,^^ the country on the western '^nfines of Fa-la-na 
which is mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang, is without doubt the Kikanan 
of the Chach-Ncvia and the Arab authors, “This name.” Elliot (i, 
p. 38) notes, “appears under various aspects of Kaikanan, Klkan, 
KTzkanan, Kabarkanan and Kirkayan,—^the first being of most fre¬ 
quent occurrence. Though so often mentioned, we can form but a 
very general idea of its position.” “The Chach-Namn tells us that, 
under the Rai dynasty, the territory of Sind “extended on the north 
(north-west) to the mountains of Kurdan and Kikanan”^®® From 
another passage in the same chronicle we learn that, in the year 
658, when the Arabs arrived at the mountain of Kikanan. “the 
natives stood un to fight with them We also nsad of Caliph 
Muawiva in 064 instructing Abdullah Sawad, who was ordered 
the Indian frontier, as follows: “In the country of Sind, there is 
a mountain, which is called Kikanan, There are big and beautiful 
horses to be found there. . . The people are very cunning, and. 
under the shelter of that mountain, have become refractory .and 
rebellious.Bil.adurT speaks of Kikanan, or Kikan. as he writes 
the name, as being “in Sind near the frontier of Khurasan.”^^® 


137. Dey, Geographwal Dirtionarp p Cf Macdonnel-Keith, Vedic 

Index, ii, p. 299: “Bhalanas, plural, is the name in the Rigveda (vii, 18.7) of 
one of the five tribes, Pakthas, BhaJann'^, Alina.s, Visanins, and Sivas, who 
are mentioned as ranped on the side of the enemies of Sudas in the battle 
of the ten kings... Zimmer (Aliind'schco Lehen, p. 431) suggests as their 
oiiginal home East Kahulistnn, compering the name of the Bolan Pass. This 
seems a rea5?onably probable view.” 

138. Saslri in his notes on Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, 
fp. 679) says that Ki-kiang-na is intended for the Sanskrit Kanhana of 
the Kurmavibhaga. 

139. Kalichl^'g, p 11 Kurdan in the text should be read as Kusd&r. 

140. Ibid., p. 60. 

141. Ibid., p. 61. 

142. EUiot, i, p. U6. 
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These vague references to the country, however, do not help in 
ascertaining its exact position. Hiuen Tsiang is more precise. 
As he tells us that Ki-kiang-na country was on the west of Fa- 
Lor-na, I am inclined to place it in the Quetta-Pishin region. The 
general character of that region is mountainous, the mountains 
being intersected by long, narrow valleys. It is curious to find 
that Cunningham also suggests that Ki-kiang-na was “somewhere 
in the vicinity of Pishin-Kwetta”,^^ although the Quetta-Pishin 
District does not lie immediately to the west of the Bannu Dis¬ 
trict but far to the south-west of it. 

Several other identifications of the Ki-kiang-na country have 
also been proposed. Aurel Stein located it in the hill region of 
Waziristan, which adjoins the District of Bannu on the west.^** 
Lambrick, who placed Fa-la-na in the neighbourhood of Barkhan 
which lies in the south-eastern portion of Loralai District, suggests 
that Ki-kiang~na “corresponded to Loralai and Zhob.”^^^ 2Ihob 
District, I may mention, occupies the north-eastern corner of Balu¬ 
chistan. G. Le Strange (op.cit, p. 332), again, was of the opinion 
that Kaikanan (the Ki-kiang-na of the Chinese pilgrim was at 
Kalat, which lies at a distance of 88 miles south of Quetta. The 
Imperial Gazetteer of India (vi, p. 257) locates it still further 
south at Nal, which place is 27 miles to the south-west of Kusdar.*^ 
Idrisi places Kirkayan to the west of “Fardan”, which name is a 
corruption of Kusdar.^^’ Hodivala suggests that Kaikanan may 
have been the district round Lakorian, the ruins of which city lie 
between Kalat and Kusdar, 60 miles south of the former.^^ 

J may fitlv conclude this notice of the last portion of Hiuen 
Tciang’s remarkable iourney through India with the following 
observations of Bretschneider (op.cit., i, p. 4) “All the narratives 


143. Anc. Geog., p. 99, 

144. Mem. Arch. Sum. Ind. No. 37, pp, 29-30 

145. Op. cit, pp. 150-51. 

146. This identification is also suggested in the Jhalawan Gazetteer (pp. 
34, 221) and Kachhi Gazetteer (p. 14). 

147. Elliot, i, p. 81. 

148. Studies in Indo-Muslim History, i, p. 64. 
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of travels we meet in Chinese literature”, he writes, “owe their 
origin either to military expeditions, or official missions of the 
Chinese emperors, or they were written by Buddhist or other pil- 
grims who visited India or other parts of Asia famed for their 
sanctity. The number of reports, written by Chinese travellers on 
different parts of Asia beyond China, is by no means inconsidera¬ 
ble. They often contain very valuable accounts regarding the 
ancient geography of Asia; but it is not easy to lay them under 
contribution in elucidating this subject in a European and scientific 
sense.” 




Sult^ Firuz Shah Tughluk: 

Royal Patron of a Contemporary Sanskrit Work 


BY. ' 

Dr, Sadashiva L. Katre, M.A., D.Litt., 

Vikram University, Ujjain 

The Yantrardjdgania or Yantrardia, as the title is sometimes 
abbreviated, is a mediaeval astronomical treatise in Sanskrit verse 
by Mahendrasuri. It mainly furnishes an integrated exposition 
of an astronomical instrument named ‘Yantraraja’ (lit. the king 
of instruments) in its total 182 stanzas of diverse metres consti¬ 
tuting 5 chapters respectively named Ganitadhyaya, Yantraghata- 
nadhyaya, Yantraracanadhyaya, Yantrasodhanadhyaya and Yantra- 
vicaranadhyaya. 

The said astronomical instrument, though herein given a Sans¬ 
krit name, was originally invented or designed by a 'supreme 
Hakim (officer? or, physician?) residing in Khuras^a-desa (Iran)’ 
as per a hear-say tradition^ and was drawn by our author from a 
contemporary Arabic or Persian source, as he duly acknowledges 
in his Prologue, although without exactly specifying the particu¬ 
lar basic work used by him. It is evidently a major insirument, 
somewhat of the type of a sun-dial, and is constructed either with 
clay or with metal. It usually has two distinct phases for northern 
and southern hemispheres of the globe, but it may also be adapted 
jointly for both the hemispheres. With minute observation 
through this Yantraraja many vital astronomical results are de¬ 
tected readily, e.g,, exact horary time and legna, durations of day 
and night, latitude degree of the place of observation, degrees of 
meridians of the Sun and other planets and asterisms, degree dis- 


1. As recordpc! by Gopiinja in his commonta’‘y — “evam Khurasana- 
dc^dhivasi-maha-kalpaka-Haklmottamcna lyain yantrlya-racana kautukar- 
tham yatita iti. atas c^umlye jnayate drsj'ate ca bahudha, yadidr^ny 
aparany api...,tair evopakalpitani sarvalah pracaranli...— Kagpur Uni¬ 
versity Library MS Accession No. 1120, Folio 60b. 

J. V 
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tances between any two heavenly bodies, matters pertaining to 
rising and setting of the five planets Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus 
and Saturn, etc., etc. While some of these results are yielded 
by the instrument only during clear sunshine hours, the rest ones 
are possible only during cloudless clear nights. Thus the Yantra- 
vdjdgarna admirably integrates the science of this astronomical 
instrument {Yantravidyd) of non-Indian origin with India’s indi¬ 
genous Astronomy (Golaganita) and indeed heralds, in respect 
of the science of the Zodiac, a departure from the hackneyed line 
of earlier Sanskrit astronomical treatises, which, instead of being 
materiailv influenced by the up-to-date great astronomical achieve¬ 
ment of progressive western countries, mostly whirled round the 
Suryasiddhania or some other ancient Siddhdnias and were con¬ 
tent at best with putting forth emending devices (Bija-samskdras) 
to adjust the current observations to the age-long findings of those 
Siddhdntas. 

The Yantrardjngama was composed about 'Saka 1292 or Sam- 
vat 1427 {— c. 1370 A.C.) by Mahendrasuri, a Jaina author, who 
describes himself as ‘a disciple of an eminent astronomer of Bhr- 
gupura (— Broach) named Madanasuri who was highly esteemed 
even by the ruling king.’ A brief commentaiv (YantrardjJgama- 
vydkhydna) on the treatise was composed about 6aka 1300 or 
Samvat 1435 (= c. 1378 A.C.) by Malayendusuri, a disciple of the 
author Mahendrasuri himself. The Yantrardjdgama and Malayen- 
dusuri’s commentary thereon are repre^'-ented by many hitherto 
recorded^ MSS and both were also printed and published from 
Varanasi in 1882 under the editorship of Sudhakara Dvivedi, who 
also added in the edition his ov/n new gloss entitled Pratihhdho- 
dhaka on the original troati.se. Further commentaries or digests 
by Mathuranatha 'Sukla, Yajne.^vara Baba Josi Rode, etc, on the 
treatise were recorded by Aufrecht,"^ S. B. Dikshit,^ etc. Very 


2. Aufrecht: Catalogus Catalogorum, I, p. 472, II, pp. 109b, 218b, III, 
p. 101b, etc. Vide also later MSS Catalogues. The Manuscripts Library of 
the Scindia Oriental Inslitute, Ujjain, too, has stocked in 1954 a fine MS 
(Accession No. 9364) scribed in Sarhvat 1872 of this yantrardjdgama with 
Malayendusuri’s commentary. 

3. CC, I, p. 472. 

4. Bharatiya Jyotihs&stra (Marathi History of Indian Astronomy), Poona, 
1931 edition, pp. 297, 300, 351. 
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recently a broken MS of an extensive old commentary en¬ 
titled Yantrakalavildsinl alias VMsavati by Gopiraja on this 
Yantrardjdgama was traced by me in the Manuscripts Section 
(Accession No. 1120) of the Nagpur University Library, Vide 
my detailed notice “Yantrakalavilasini alias Vilasavatl: A Rare 
Commentary by Gopiraja on Mahendrasurfs Yantrarajagama” con¬ 
tributed to the forthcoming B. N. Chattcrji Felicitation Volume to 
be published from the Kurukshetra University. In that notice I 
have furnished several original extracts, have di.scus.sod many 
relevant data concerning the Ynnirarajagama, Mahendrasurl, Mala- 
yendusuri, etc., too, and have tentaiively as.signed Gopiraja to 
c, 1540 A.C. and to a renowned Vidarbhn family of astronomers 
hailing originally from Dadhigrama near Ellichpur (Achalpur) 
and enjoying royal patronage of .some Mvislim kings and emperors 
at various stages. 

Mahendrasurl and the YaiitrarSjdgama both bear a peculiar 
importance in Indian History. My main concern in the present 
paper is to throw vivid lieht on their said historical aspect, espe¬ 
cially as the same .seems to have hitherto failed to catch the notice 
of all front-rank historians, European as well as Indian, of the 
period, notwithstanding the fact that even a printed edition of 
the Yantrardjdgama with Malayendusuri's commentarv' has been 
before the scholars for the last 86 \'oars. 

The author’s Prologue to the Yavirard]dgavia runs as 
under:®— 

5. (1) “The (Jaina) teacher named Mahendra, having contacted in his 

mind the lotus-like foot of the venerated (D'^ity) Sarvajna conferring dignity 
and the glorified noble preceptor named Madanasiirl who is (as it were) the 
celestial tree yielding good fortune, is wilh a de.-.irc to the welfare of the 
people, composing this chaste tn-atisc dealing with the science of Yantraraja 
(lit. the king of instruments), containing various sections and causing asto¬ 
nishment. 

(2) “In this boundless world there have boon innumerable men 
of genius. However, they, with mature intellect, made Astronomy rather 
unintelligible (or, composed rather .dilT trL 0 li‘<'s on Astronomy). A.s pure 
minute quintessence therefrom, I am prei^aring this extreme!}' charming 
treatise for the delight of the hoarls of appreciating .scholars. 

(3) “The Yavnnas (Greeks or Mirlim ) have similarly produced 
many types of scientific treatises on astronomical instruments with their 
own special faculties, in their own toncues. I, havinc ehurned those treatises 
as oceans, am incorporating herein thtir eiitiic neefar-like quintessence .. 
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(1) i§ri-Sarvajna-padanibujam hrdi paramplya prabhava- 

pradam 

srlmantam Madanakhyasuri-sugurum Kalyajia- 

kalpadrumam/ 

lokan^ hita-kamyaya prakurute sad-Yantrarajagamam 

nana-bheda-yutam camatkrti-karam siirir Mahendra- 

bhidhah// 

(2) apare saihsare kati kati babhuvur na caturah 

param tair durbodham ganitam araci praudha-matibhih/ 
tatah svalpam saram visadam idam atyanta-subhagam 
vitanve ’ham sastram sahrdaya-hrdananda-krtaye// 

(3) klptas tatha bahuvidha Yavanaih sva-vanya 
Yantragama nija-ni.ia-pratibha-viicjsat/ 

tan varidhm iva vilodya maya sudhavat 
tat-sara-bhutam akhilam pranigadyate ’tra// 

His conclusion at the end of the treatise is as under;®— 


6. (1) “Let remain over a himdred astronomical treatises of great sages 

(or, of master-poets) composed by them for propagating their own theories. 
Our present performance herein, however, is indeed only for the benefit 
of others. 

(2) “In this treatise on Yantraraja, get drowned vile-minded Cor non- 
intelligent) ones tormented by ill-grasping, as by crocodiles in deep ocean. 

(3) “But those endowed with pure intellect, who take shelter as 
though of a ship rendered very strong on account of the preceptor’s lessons, 
definitely remain floating by stretching their sail in the form of Astronomy. 

(4) “This great lore (of Yantraraja) is related here in the midst of 
the difficult science of Astronomy. One should not make a gift of it to a 
stupid disciple or to an ungrateful or a wicked person. 

(5) “The secret knowledge of dignified Yantraraja, when on one’s 
throat (i.e. learnt by heart and ready to be repeated) like a pearl-necklace 
on one’s neck, creates highest grace, causing richly equipped examiners look 
up favourably towards oneself. 

(6) “Hay this treatise on Yantraraja com.posed by (Mahendra). 
Guru not perish so long as the Sun and the Moon function as lamps ’n 
the world-mansion! 

(7) “In the great town of Bhrgu (i.e. Broach) there lived an equip¬ 
ped preceptor named Madanasuri, who was the head-ornament of the circle 
of a.stronomers and was extolled even bv the King. At his feet was domesti¬ 
cated (his disciple) Mahendra-Guru, who composed this scientific treatise 
on the dignified instrument (Yantraraia). In that treatise the consideration 
on the instrument is now completed.” 
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(1) para^-sata|i santu kavisvara^m 
svSrthopapattyai ganita-prabandhah/ 

asmakam etat kila kevalaya 
paropakaraya vidhanam atra// 

(2) granthe ’smin Yantrarajasya 
gambhire ’mbhonidhav iva/ 

durbuddhayo nimajjanti 
kugraha-paripldit^// 

(3) gurupadesa-prabalam 
yanapatram ivasritah/ 

sadbuddhayas taranty eva 
vitatya ganitam patam V 

(4) vidyeyam mahatl prokta 
gahanc ganitagame/ 

kusLsyaya krtaghnaya 
dustayaitam dadita na// 

(5) sr!-yantrarajopanisan nlsanna 
kantbe sati mauktika-malikeva/ 

tanoti sobham paramam gunadhya- 
parik'^akan 5rv’onmukhatam nayantiV 

(6) suryacandramasau yavad 
dipayele jagad-grho/ 

grantho ’yani yantrarajasya 
tavan na dyad gnruditah '' 

(7) abhud Bhrgupure varc ganaka-cakra-cudamanih 
krli nrpati-saiiistuto Madanasiiri-nanna giirub' 

tadiyn-pada-^lina viraciio su-yantra^'ame 
Mahondra-gurunodita ’jani vicarana yantraja^/ 

The colophonic verse 7 (abhud Bhrgupure etc.) of the above 
conclusion recurs aln''ost identically, with rrdevant .slight variation 
in the fourth nuarte^*, also at the close of each of the earlier four 
chapters. 
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Malayendusuri commences his commentary with a solitary 
Introductory verse as under: 

pranamya Sarvajha-padaravindam 
surer Mahendrasya padambujam ca/ 
tanoti tad-gumphita-yantraraja- 
granthasya tikam Malayendusurih// 

His colophonic verse recurring almost verbally, i.e. with rele¬ 
vant slight v'arialion in the last quarter, at the close of each of 
the five chapters of his commentary runs:® 

srI-Pero j a-m-pendra-sar va-ganaka-prasth o 

Mahendra-prabhur 

jatah suri-varas tadlya-caranambhojaika-bhrnga-dyuta/ 

suri-iri-Malayenduna viracite sad-yukti-yantragama- 
vyakhyane. adi-kathanadhyayab samaptim gatah ' 

These citations yield us the essential information that the 
author Mahondrasuri, besides being a disciple of the royally appre¬ 
ciated astronomev Modar'a'juri of Broach and the preceptor of the 
commentator Malayendusuri, was also head among all the astro¬ 
nomers in the royal court of King Peroia. The said King Peroja, 
contemporary of Mahondrasuri (1370 A.C.) and Malayendusuri 
(1378 A.C), is evidently Sultan Firuz Shah Tuohluk (13'^1-1388) 
ol Delhi. 

In all likelihood, Mahendrasuri was instigated by Firuz Shah 
Tughluk himself to compose the present yantrarljngnma, as an 
adaptation of a reputed contemporary Arabic or Persian astronomi¬ 
cal treatise, for the benefit of Sanskrit astronomers. This surmise 
receives specific confirmation from the commentator Gopiraja in 
his Prologue as under:® 

7. “Malayendusuri, having bowed to the lotus-like foot of Sarvajna and 
also to the lotus-like foot of Mahendrasuri, sets to compose this commentary 
on the treatise composed by him (i.e. Mahendrasuri) on Yantraraja.” 

8. “Master-Mahendra, best among (Jaina) teachers, has become the head 

of all the astronomers of the venerated King Peroia. Like a bee at his lotus¬ 
like feet shines Malayendusuri. In the commfntrry compo.sed by that Mala¬ 
yendusuri on the scicnli^c treatise on the instnjmnt (Yantraraia), the chapter 
dealing with.etc. has now come to a clo.se.” 

9. “Now (begins Maher.drasuri’s Yantrarajacjama). A disciple of vene¬ 
rated Madanasuri. resident of the maior town romed Bhrgupura flourishing 
on the bank of Narmada and reputed in the Gujarat region, was named 
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“_atha Gurjara - desa - prasiddha - Narmada - tiravirajita - 

Bh^gupurabhidha - mahapattanadhisthita - sriman - Madanasuri - 
^ya - Mahendraguru - namaka acarya - varya preritas ca yava- 
nagama - rahasya - bhiita - saihpradayika - yantravidya - prati- 
padakabhinava - grantha - krtaye paropakrtaye Kuruksetrabhida - 
dharmaki§etra - sarhnidha - mahanagara - Perojabada - Krtadhis- 
th^a - maharajadhiraja - Perojasaha - pada^-ahena ekasaptatya- 
dhika - Saptasati - mite 771 Arbau sake saptaviih^tyadhika - 
caturda^ - mite 1427 Vikrama - sake svayam atisayita - 
yantravidya - visarado golaganitopapatti - kalpana - nirvahaka - 
sayuktikopakalpitaracana - visesa - vinoda - pradarsana - paraika - 
pratijiiavan sakala - ganita - s^a - bhiiiabhinava - yantra - gran¬ 
tha - grathane mahan utsuko mahaprajhadhiko 'tiva - kalpakah 
paropakarartham parama - karunikah sva - pratijnata - granthasya 
prarabdha - parisamaptyai sisyopasisya - paramparopacitidvara pra- 
siddhyai cantaraya - nirasanartham svabhistadevala - guru - 
carana - smarana - rupa - mahgalam acarann anyokti - dvara 
svepsitam sarhprati pratijanite....” ' 

Herein Gopiraja explicitly states that Mahendrasuri wrote the pre¬ 
sent novel treatise integrating ynvana yantravidya with Indian 
Astronomy under specific instructions from Emperor Firuz Shah 
Tughluk, whom, too, he distinctly locates in his self-built^new 

Mahendraguru and he was an excellent preceptor. He was directed in the 
Arab Era 771 and the Vikrama Era 1427 by King-Emperor Perojas^a-Pada- 
saha, who had made his residence at the capital city Perojabada near the 
land of religion named Kuruksetra, to compose, for the benefit of others, a 
new treatise propounding the science of astronomical instruments that has 
been the traditional secret of the lore of the Yavanas (Muslims). Thereupon 
Mahendrasuri, himself highly proficient in the science of astronomical ins¬ 
truments, made a unique resolve to put forth a divertive display by means 
of a special composition wherein the rationale and ideas of Astronomy 
(Astronomical Mathematics) are reasonably accommodated. (Accordingly) 
he was extremely anxious to prepare the novel ticatise on Yantravidya also 
embodying the quintessence of entire Astronomy, as he was endowed with 
surpassing intellect and hi{*h aplitucle for design and invention and was 
excessively compassionate to render beneficial service to others. With a 
view to achieving commencement and dtic completion of his promised trea¬ 
tise, to attaining celebrity through accnmulation of a seiies of pupils and 
pupils’ pupils and also to dispelling obstacles, he is now performing bene¬ 
diction in the form of recollection of the feet of his favourite Deity and 
of his preceptor and is declaring his desired object through a third person 
utterance.” 

10. Cambridge History of India, Vol, HI, 1958 edn, (Delhi), pp. 175, 587, 
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capital Firuzabad adjacent to old Delhi and not far away from 
Kuruksetra. Gopiraja (c. 1540 A.C,), posterior to Firuz Shah 
Tughluk and Mahendrasuri by hardly 160 years as he is, appears 
well conversant with pertinent genuine traditions of astronomers 
and Islamic royal courts of the country. 

Mahendrasuri in his Prologue and conclusion states that he is 
composing the Yantravdjdgama out of his keen benevolent desire 
thereby to benelit the people (“lokanam hita-kamyaya’, ‘kevalaya 
paropakaraya”). But, according to Gdpiraja’s commentary on 
Mahendrasuri’s opening verse, the motive of rendering a utility 
service to the people by this composition is to be attributed rather 
to the royal patron Firuz Shah, who issued pertinent instructions 
to the author mainly with that outlook: 

“....lokanam hita-kamyaya hotu-bhutaya krtva tena raj ha 
anujhatah Mahendrasurih sad-yantrarajagamam Kurute, iti 
yojana. 

In Mahendrasuri’s ‘lokanam hita-kamyaya’ and ‘kevalaya paropa- 
karaya’ we indeed find a very audible echo of the age. History^^ 
tells us that the welfare of the people and generosity to the people 
were the watchwords of the new administration of Firuz Shah 
Tughluk, and several of his works were executed expressly with 
the object of benefiting the subjects thereby. 

The contemporary monarch whose high esteem Madanasuri, 
the author’s preceptor, is said to have enjoyed, too, is in all likeli¬ 
hood none else than Firuz Shah Tughluk himself. In the course 
of his early conquests and expeditions to Sindh etc., Firuz Shah 
Tughluk^^ had personally stayed in Gujarat for many months 
during 1362-1363, and later on, too, was often directly concerned 
in appointing and dismissing the Governors of Gujarat that was a 
province of the Delhi Empire. It is likely that Madanasuri and 


11. Oxford History of India, 1958 edn., p. 257, etc. “ ‘ With a desire for 
the people’s welfare,’ i.e., with a view to serving this purpose Mahendra¬ 
suri was authorised for the task by that king, and he is now composing the 
relevant treatise Yantrardjdgama: Thus stands the construction.” 

12. Lane Poole: Mediaeval India, 1951 edn., p. 106; Ishwari Prasad: 
History of Mediaeval India, 1940 edn; pp. 293, 305, etc., A. L. Srlvastava: 
Sxdtanate of Delhi, 1953, p. 243, 

13. Cambridge History of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 173-188. 
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Mahendrasuri came in first personal contact with Firuz Shah in 
c. 1362, that on Madanasuri’s recommendation Firuz Shah took 
Mahendrasuri from Broach to his Imperial Court at Delhi and that 
under his instructions Mahendrasuri commenced arid completed 
in 1370 the Yantrardjdgama on the basis of a current Arabic or 
Persian treatise for the use of Sanskrit astronomers. 

Addiction to Astronomy and Astrology appear^ to be a common 
feature of all the Sultms of the Tughluk Dynasty. Ghiyasuddin 
Tughluk (1320-1325 A.C.) and his son Muhammad Shah Tughluk 
(1325-1351) both patronised a band of court astrologers.^^ Muham¬ 
mad Shah especially is seen indulging in the astrologers’ prophe¬ 
cies and forecasts, even in his early secret intrigues against his 
own father, and he, despite his numerous acts of madness and 
savage repression throughout his reign, was himself^^ ^ keen stu¬ 
dent of Mathematics, Astronomy and Physical Sciences as much as 
of Logic, Philosophy and Persian Poetry. His cousin and successor 
Firuz Shah in his early conquest of Nagarkot in Kangra in 1360-61 
had procured in his arson and booty a rich collection of 1300 well 
preserved Sanskrit manuscripts from the Jvalamukhi temple many 
of which he forthwith got translated into Persian,^® as later on 
recorded by Firishta and Badaoni. One of these works dealt with 
Astronomy and Philosophy, and its Persian metrical version made 
by AzuddJn-Khalid-Khani under the Sultan’s orders was given the 
title Daldyil-i-Firuz ShdhTA’^ There is thus every reason to give 
full credit to the contemporary Malayendusiiri’s information that 
Firuz Shah Tughluk patronised a band of astronomers-cum-astro- 
logers, whether in his court or privately, and that Mahendrasuri 
was very prominent among them. If Firuz Shah is silent about 
Mahendrasuri and the Yantrardjdgmyia in his own autobiography 
Fatuhdt’i-Firuz Shahi, the omission is evidently due to his over¬ 
sight, or rather to his keenness to record therein mainly his Islam- 
pleasing activities. Barani’s account of Firuz Shah’s regime in his 
Tdrikh‘i~Firuz Shdhl need not be taken to be exhaustive to each 
and every detail. 

14. Ibid., Vol. m, p. 133. 

15. Lane Poole: Mediaeval India, p. 86; A. L. Srivastava: Sultanate of 
Delhi, p. 222,etc. 

16. Cambridge History of India, Vol. IH, p. 179, etc. 

17. Ibld^ Vol. m, p. 179. 
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Over two centuries later Badaoni says^® that he saw and read 
at Lahore in 1591-92 the pre-said Dalayil-i~Firuz Shahi and other 
Persian translations, caused by Firuz Shah Tughluk, of Sanskrit 
works from the MSS collection of the Jvalamukhi Temple. Bada¬ 
oni, while admitting the Sanskrit original of the Daldyil-i-Firuz 
Slidhl as ‘moderately good, free neither from beauties nor defects,’ 
condemns the same of some of the rest versions as ‘unprofitable’ 
and ‘trivial’. It is not unlikely that some contemporary Muftis 
and Maulvis in Firuz Shah's own Imperial Court, too, later on 
grumbled over those translated Sanskrit works, hinting that cor¬ 
responding original works in Arabic and Persian on such technical 
and scientific subjects were far more advanced and of superior uti¬ 
lity. Probably some such cause, coupled with his philanthropic 
desire to benefit his Hindu subjects with up-to-date advanced 
astronomical achievements of Islamic countries, inspired Firuz 
Shah Tughluk, as stated by Gopiraja, to ask his court astronomer 
Mahendrasuri to prepare the Yantnudjdgama on the basis of a 
current Arabic or Persian treatise. Gopiraja is ev'en earlier than 
Firishta and Badaoni and duo weight has to be granted to the 
historical tradition recorded in his commentary. 

Firuz Shah Tughluk, despite his good rule and adminislrative 
reforms and several acts of taste and public utility like building 
many new cities, new roads and imposing structures, digging tho 
Sutlej and ihe Yamunj canals, re-erecting two Asoka Pillars near 
Delhi, etc., is also notorious, hardly less than his cousin predeces¬ 
sor, for his exclusive extra partiality for Islam, Islamic ways and 
Muslim subjects, for his destructive intolerance of Hindu religion, 
temples and idols and for his repressive persecution of Hindus, 
mainly Brahmanas, usually teiminating in their slaughter or mass 
conversion.^*’ Still, in the midst of these adverse facts, here is an 
instance of his causing sometliing of literary permanence for the 
uplift of Sanskrit Astronomy of the Hindus by instructing his pro¬ 
tege Mahendra.suri to compose the Yanirarapgama. However, in 
this task, notably enough, only a Jaina author, and not a Brah- 
mana author, could bo available to him. Here we are naturally 
reminded of his attempt to solve the mystery of the Asoka Pillars, 


18. Ibid., Vol. m, p. 179. 

19. Ibid., Vol. m, pp. 173-188, etc. 
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wherein some equipped Pan4ita8 caught hold of for the purpose 
had declared, most probably in a spirit of non-cooperation, their 
inability to decipher not only the Brahmi inscriptions but even 
some Old-Devanagarl inscriptions on the pillars.®^ 

While most of the modern major historians of the Delhi 
Sultanate Period show acquaintance with the Dal^yil-i-Firuz Skdhl 
the Yantrardjdgama appears quite unknown noi only to Elphin- 
slone (History oj India, 1841), S. Lane Poole (Mediaeval India, 
1903), etc., but even to Vincent Smith (Oxford History oj India, 
1919), Wolseley Haig (Cambridge History oj India, Vol. Ill, 1928), 
Ishwari Pra.sad (History of Mediaeval India, 1925), A. L. Sri- 
va.stava (Sultanate oj Delhi, 1953), etc. This to some extent may 
be due 1o Aufrecht, etc., not no+icing in the Catnlogus Catalogo- 
rum, etc. our Mahendrasuri'.s association with Firuz Shvh Tugh- 
luk. Even Sudhakara Dvivedi, the eminent editor of the 1882 
ediiio princeps of tlie YontrarOiagnma, has almo.‘-’t ignored and 
‘^'Icntly passed over the pceuhar historicity of the treatise and its 
author both in his Preface to the edition and in his later San.skrit 
Chronicle of Indian astronomers entitled Ganakatarahgini.^'^ How¬ 
ever, from what has been said and discussed above, it will be 
rlcar enough that the his-ior’cal and cultural importance of the 
Yanfrai 'Ijagaiiw is in no way less than the same of the Dali-yil-i- 
t^iruz Sh~ilu. At leas^ herceforth, no perfect historian of Firuz 
Shah Tughluk can afford to go ^vithou1 m adequate allusion to 
lus a'^’oeiation wi*h Mahendrasuri a»^d d\e immortal Yauircrlj'i- 
gimn. 


-0. Ishwari Prasad: History oj Mediaeval Iiuhn. p. 315, Vide also foot¬ 
note 36 on this page citing the opinion of Edward Thomas. 

31. First published in the Sanskrit journal Pandit in 1890. separate book- 
form in 1892. new edition in 1933 (p 48). By the way, both the Jaina 
astronomers Mahendrasuri and Malayeiidusu’a arc rijocted maturity and 
depth in Astronomy and Mathematics by Sudh.ikara Dvivedi! 




Virgin and the Divine Seed-layer (Rg. V. X. 61) 


BY 

Dr. Sadashiv, A. Dangk * 

The hymn that we are fixing our attention on is very important 
from the point of social behaviour and ritual-history. It is unique 
in many ways. It is believed to have in it the seeds of the famous 
myth about the incest of the “Father” and the “Daughter”, which 
later developed into the wonderful tale of the “Incest of Praja- 
pati.” It is also known in later tradition as the hymn of the 
sprinkling of the semen, and is known as the Ndbhanedisfha, as we 
shall see further. It is only in this hymn that Nabhanedistha and 
Cyavana appear together in the whole of the Rg V. Nabhanedistha 
is said to be the seer of two hymns of the Rg V. (X. 61 and 62) 
according to the tradition; but his name actually occurs only in the 
previous of the hymns (V. 18). Cyavana (or later Cyavana) is 
well known as the protegi'* of the Asvins, (Rg V. I. 116.10; 117.13; 
118.6; V. 74.5 etc.). He does not have any hymn to his credit 
in the Rg V. except X. 19, which is a doubtful case; for the tra¬ 
dition mentions other seers also for the same hymn (Sayana). 
From the Rg V. we know that Cyavana was an old decrepit iran 
favoured by the Asvins, but in this hymn he is associated with 
semen. The hymn itself abounds in sex-symbolism and speaks 
constantly of sexual friendship with a virgin. 

The hymn has been admitted to be obscure by scholars; and 
the names occurring in it, especially Nabhanedistha, appear to 
have a ritual and mystic significance.^ The hymn also appears 
to be originally having different parts.^ According to Haugh® the 
hymn imbibes the mystical significance of providing the sacrificer 

1. Geldner, Der Ttig Veda III, Intr, to the hymn; Potdar, Sacrifice in 
the Fiig Veda, p. 220. 

2. Ludwig, Tr. ftig Veda. He divides the liymn as t-4; *5-9; 10-13; 
14-to the end. 

3. Intr. to the Ai.Br., p. 23 ff; esp., p. 28. 
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with new body. Potdar* does not agree with this view as it is 
based on later ritual,® though he feels that the name Nabhane- 
distha is assumed for some “desired mystical effect.”® It is clear 
that Cyavana appears in this hymn as a powerful person, and not 
as the decrepit old man whom the Asvins rejuvenated. The hymn 
has the praise of the Asvine also; and this, probably, led PischeF 
to see in this place the seeds of the later accounts about Cyavana. 
As the view of Pischel has influenced scholars, it will be proper 
to examine it prior to any fresh attempt at the interpretation of 
the hymn. The verse that are directly concerned with this view 
are the first two of the hymn. The second mentions Cyavdna. We 
give below a translation of the verse without disturbing the por¬ 
tion that is doubtful: — 

“He, verily, desiring for the gift that was dabhyn (?), 
Cyavana arranged the Vedi (altar) with the suda-s. The 
singer of a lofty laud (giirta-vacas-tamah), tfirvaydva sprinkled 
the semen like a flow of water for hither-v/ard weal (laodo Tin 
rcta ita-iiti sincat." (V. 2). 

Pischel (op.cit., p. 74) remarks— “Cyavana brinet das opfer den 
Aswins dar gegen den willon des Indra, den o** hintergegen will. 
Er sieht es also ab aus cin betriigerisches opfer: er ist divina 
dahhyaya vanvan." It would be clear that Pischel feels that this 
place is indicative of the deceitful olTering of soma to the Asvins 
on the part of Cvavana, whereby Indra was displeased. He corro¬ 
borates his statement by pointing out that Cyavana was a protege 
of the Asvins according to the sat. Br. (4.1.5.1) and the Mb. (Maha- 
bharata) (III. 122-124). He also states that, on account of this 
deceit, Cyavana kindled enmity with Turvayann (“Den gegen- 
satz zu ihm bildet Turvayana”), who propitiated Indra with a 
rich drink-offering. Thus he believes that Cyavlna became anta¬ 
gonistic to one Turvayana. Geldner® accepts the opinion of 

4. Op.cit., p. 244. 

5. The ritual is of the sixth clav of the t'^n- sacrifiee, where this 
hymn is said to indicate the sprinklin'^ of .semen. R’e Ai.Br, V. 14; Panr.Br., 
20.9.4'; etc 

6. Sacrificp in the Bg Veda, p 220. 

7. Vedische Studien, p. 71 ff. 

8. Op.cit., p. 227, N. 2. 
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Pischel as to the antagonism between the two saying— “Schon 
Pischel hat den gegensatz zwischen Cyavana and Turvayana richtig 
erkannt.” For Macdonell and Keith the hymn is no doubt 
obscure,® but Turvayana is a King who was helped by Indra 
against Cyavana and his protectors, the Maruts>® A question 
presents itself here — What is the relationship between Cyavana 
and Turvay^a as seen from this particulai "context? It would 
appear that Pischel and the other scholars mentioned above con¬ 
sider Cyavana to be at some time the priest of the King Turvu- 
yana whom he sought to deceive, and that the latter was saved 
and favoured by Indra on account of his piety as against the 
deceit practised by Cyavana. According to a fairly recent opinion,^i 
however, Cyavana was the priest of “another patron” (?); and 
“Indra however is said to have driven away the priests (V. 1, 
ahanna sapta hotfn,^-) as the offering of Cyavana was deceptive 
(V. 2, sa id dUndya dahhydya vanvcinP) . According to this opinion, 
then, deception by Cyavana had no connection with the .‘■acrifice 
of Turvayana. These scholars are one, however, in believing that 
both Cyavana and Turvayana in this context are real names of 
jiersons. There is one more point on which they agrt e. T^u y state 
in the mnnc context that in this verse Turvayana U the of 

the Fakthas. This is because c»f the woi'ds ‘'pnisat paktke" ocfur- 
ling in the first verse in the hymn. 

It may be remarked that Macdoncll's (and Keith’s) opinion as 
to Indra helping Turvayana against Cyavana and his p-otcctors. the 
Maruis, cannot be supported from the hymn; for there is no refe¬ 
rence to the Maruts in the hymn. The Rg V. indicates, elsewhere, 
a clash between Indra and the Maruts (I. 170.2); but Cyavana does 
not figure there at all. Probably in the place of the Maruts we 
have to read the Asvinau. It is also worthy of note that those 
scholars, writing separately, do not connect Cyavana and Turva- 


9. Veclic rju?L'X, under Cyavana. 

10. Ibid., under, Turvayana. 

11. Potdar, Op.cit., p. 184 

12. Ibid., Potdai, like Pischel, lakes the word ahan os a vcib from the 
root Vhan. But Pischel renders it as, “verhinderte”. Both these renderings 
are not very happy with the root. See Geldner, noted further in tlie dis¬ 
cussion. 

13. Potdar, Op.cit., p. 184. Cf. Pischel, Op.cit., p. 74. 
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yana. Though they mention Tiirvayajgia as a prot4g6 of Indra,^^ 
they do not refer to this place from the i^g V. The reason is 
obvious. They do not suppose this place to be, doubtlessly, an 
evidence to denote the antagonism between Cyavana and Turva- 
ya^ on the one hand, and the favour of Indra to the latter on the 
other. On their contention that Pischel’s interpretation of (the 
first two verses in) this hymn gets support from the tale of Vidan- 
vat in the Jaiminiya Br. III. 121-128,^® it is necessary to point out 
that the portions from the Jaim. Br. mentioned by them do not 
have reference to Vidanvat. The name and the episode of Vidan- 
vat comes in the appendage of the portion mentioned above;^® 
and there again we have no reference to the so called Turvayana. 
The indication of the wrath of Indra against Cyavana as sug¬ 
gested by Vidanvat’s request to the latter to support him against 
the former is clearly an offshoot of the famous Brahmanic tale^’ 
of the award of the soma-offering to the Asvins and the cutting 
of the head of Dadhyan Atharvana by Indra, the cause of which 
was associated with Cyavana. But it is too much to see all this 
in the verse under consideration, which has nothing else than the 
word "ddndya dabhydya” spoken in relation to Cyavana. The 
learned authors of the Vedic Index are clearly aware of this fact; 
for, though they are favourably considering the suggestion of 
Pischel, they admit the obscurity of the hymn and concede that 
the tale of Cyavana here is entirely out of tune with his well- 
marked-out personality at other places. With this in mind it is 
possible to perfectly understand their attention to the fact that 
in the Aitareya Br. Cyavana and Indra are perfectly on peace as 
Cyavana performs the Aindra Mahdhhiseka}^ This ahhiseka is 


14. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, under Kutsa (Hindi Tr, by Ramkumar 
Rai, p. 279); Keith, Rel. and Phil, of the Veda and the Up., p, 129, where 
he is said to be the King of the non-Aryans; also p. 228. 

15. Vedic Index, under Cyavana. They refer to the Jaim.Br. portion (N.) 
as recorded by Hopkins (JAOS, 26, p. 43 ff.). Even this portion does not 
have Vidanvat. Vidanvat comes in the Tandya M.Br. XIII, 10.10; and Hopkins 
remarks— “The after-piece to this tale (i.e., of the Jai. Br. III. 120-128) in 
the Jaim, Br. is connected with the following story (fold in the TSn4y(t 

16. Ibid., remark of Hopkins and the ref. 

17. JaiBr. m, 125 ff, Cf. SatBr. TV. 1,5.18; etc. 

18. Ai.Br. Vm, 21.4; Pischel, Op.cit., p. 75; Vedic Index, under Cyavfi9«> 
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performed for Saryata; and even here Turvayaija is not in the 
picture. Now if Turvaya:^ was in anyway connected with Cya- 
viana we have to explain how he does not figure in any of these 
accounts. The person that is connected with Cyavana is Siaryati 
or 6aryata; and we have no proof to say that Turvayana and 
^ryati are identified. This would show that the word turvcLydi}^ 
does not indicate in this verse the name of a real person; and 
Grassman seems right in taking it as an epithet of Cyavana, 
meaning “the triumphant or victorious pusher.'* The word occurs 
only four times in the ^g V. and one more clear and doubtless 
case of its being an epithet is I. 174.3. where it is said of Agni 
(rak?o agnimasu^am turvayd^m) as Roth^ and Sayai^ rightly 
remark. 

Now about Turvaya^ being the Paktha King. We have seen 
how traditionally and textually Cyavana cannot be connected with 
Turvayana, the King as he is believed to be referred to in this 
place. There are two other references, however, which indicate 
a King of that name (Rg V. I. 53.10; VI. 18.13), but having no 
connection with Cyavana. Pischel, Macdonell and Keith feel that 
Turvajrana was the King of the Pakthas. Before commenting on 
the basis of their conjecture, it would be interesting to see what 
MacdoneD and Keith have to say in this case. While commenting 
on Cyavana (Vedic Index), they say that he was favoured by 
the Asvins as against Turvayana who was the devotee of Indra, 
thus including that Turvayana was not devoted to the Asvins. 
Here they follow Pischel who states that Turvayana offered to 
Indra and not to the Asvins who were honoured by Cyavana through 
deception (op.cit,, p. 74). They maintain this stand while writing 
about Turvayana (Index). But while commenting on the name 
Paktha, they mention three places from the Rg V. including X., 
61.1 (our present one) to show that the Paktha King “probably** 
called Turvayana was favoured by the Asvins (and not Indra!), 
and quote Pischel as the authority for the clash between Turva¬ 
yana and Cyavana! This is obviously because there is the praise 
of the Asvins in the hymn just after the first two verses which 
Have the words “par?at pakthe. ..” (V. 1) and Cyav^a and also 

19. JSltg Veda, Anhang. p. 474; Worterhuch, "siegreich vordringend”. 

20. St. Petersberg Dictionary; Vedic Index urder Turvay&na, N. 2. 

J. 9 
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Turvayaj^ (V. 2). There is no clash at all in the h5rmn with 
Indra. On the contrary there is the invocation of Indra to allow 
the seer (Nahhdnedi^ha?) to praise the Aisvins, which probably 
was mistaken as the point of a clash between the Alvins 
and Indra; and could possibly be seen in the later tradition of 
the Brahmana-s. Here the Asvins (i.e., Nasatya-s are said to be 
the sons of Rudra (V. 15-uta tya me raudrau -arcimantd Ndsatyau- 
Indra gurtaye yajadhai). Raudrau here refexs to the Asvins who 
are referred to as Rudrau at VIII. 22.14. and rudra-vartanl is 
whose exclusive epithet (VIII. 22.1; 14; I. 3.3). This may be 
compared with the expression raudram brahma which most pro¬ 
bably, is the epithet of the performance recorded in and that of 
whole hymn (X. €1.) that became famous as the Nabhaned4tha. 

Now it is difficult to believe that in one and the same context 
(X. 61. 1 & 2) Turvayana — the Paktha King — is opposed to the 
Asvins on account of the trick of Cyavana, and is also favoured by 
the Asvins, as Macdoncll and Keith would have us believe. One 
Paktha was favoured by the Asvins (Rg. V. VIII.22.10); and at 
another place a Paktha is said to have been favoured by Indra 
(Ib. 49.10). There we do not have any mention of Turvayana. 
Where the word paktha and turvayana occur together (X.61. 2 & 3) 
the difficulty of the point we have just noted arises. There is no 
other proof in the Rg. V. to connect paktha and turvayana. As 
such the identity of Turvayana and the Paktha cannot be support¬ 
ed by the doubtful passage from this hymn, in spite of the fact 
that both Turvayana and the Pakthas are said to be the enemies 
of Divodasa Atithigva and his son, Sud^ (VI.18.13; VII.18.7). The 
whole line in the present hymn in which the word paktha comes 
is:— 


krdnd yad asya pitard marhhane-stMh 
parsat pakthe ahanna sapta hotrn// 

Now there has been a doubt about the exact constioiction and 
meaning of the second hemistich. The word ahan has been taken 
to be the locative form of ahan (=:day) with the termination drop- 
ped.2t It has also been taken as the verb,^ contrasting with 


21. Sayana; Geldner, Op.cit., Loc.cit. 

22. Piachel, Op.cit.; see note 12 above. 
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par^at Pischel, taking it as the verb (p. 76) separates pakthe and 
ahan. The meaning, then, is **maThhane-^hdh (Indra, Cf. p. 75 ) 
vanquished the seven priests (of Cyavana) and saved the elders 
(cf the Paktha) etc.” (Pischel op.cit, p. 75; cf. also p. 76—“.. .das 
Indra verhinderte ahann a...”) Geldner takes paktha to indicate 
the King of the Pakthas; but he retains the locative, whereas Pis¬ 
chel sees the meaning of the dative in it.23 Geldner does not take 
ahan as the verb but as a form in the locative; and as the two 
locatives viz. pakthe and ahan (j) come close to one another, he 
observes, “Zwei Lok. nebeneinnander verschiedener Beziehung sind 
nicht selten” (Der Rig Veda III, p. 226), thus separating ahan 
from paktha. But the difficulty of construing the lone word ahan 
(meaning, day) he tries to overcome by rendering it (op.cit. 
note) as the “day of decision” (Entscheidungstag) in respect of 
pdrye ahan (VI.26.1); but in the main rendering he has, “am 
Opfertage”, connecting the day with the offering. The difficulty 
i<;, obviously, due to taking the word paktha to indicate the King 
of the Pakthas. Sayana is more convincing, as he aptly connects 
the two words pakthe and nhan(i) indicating the day on which 
Ihe offering is cooked (jmkthe paktavye ahan ahani). Geldner, 
oscillating as he does between Pischel and Sayana, is as uncon¬ 
vincing as those who see here a reference to any Paktha King. 
This place, then, does not support the King of the Pakthas; and, 
obviously, ill-supports the identification (if any) of Turvayana 
with the Paktha King. With this also is discarded the theory of 
a clash between Cyavana and Turvayana, which has no other sup¬ 
port. Pischel is, however, quite convincing in associating the retas 
(ksodo na retah at v. 2 d) with the flood of water that fructifies 
the land (op.cit., p. 74, “ein Fluss seine befruchtenden wasser fiber 
das Land” and “retah bedeutet die befruchtenden kraft des 
wassers)”. But, we may add, it is not due to the offering of 


23. “Der loc. pakthe .stehet in sinne de.<5 Dative” (p. 76). Both he and 
Geldner compare the case with pakthe at Rg V. Vin, 49.10. It seems we 
have to make a difference between the two cases At VIII. 49.10, we 
have pakthe.. .aaanoh; and the verb asanoh (fr. \/san—to win) has an obiect 
foo-Tnat. hiranya~rnat wealth) which experts the Dative in pakthe. The 
case of pakthe at X. 61.1 is different. The verb parsaf does not expect the 
Dative: and it is intransitive. 
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Turvaytitia(!); it is due to the prowess of Cyavfina who is himself 
turvayana (cf. Grassman and Sayaija). 

In the light of what has been said above it is clear that the 
expression SmAya dahhydya vanvan does not indicate the deceit 
of Turvayana by Cyavana. As a matter of fact the whole activity 
is clearly centred round Cyavana. To have a clear idea of what 
that activity is, it is necessary to view the whole hjnnn, which 
we shall presently do. But one thing seems to be pretty clear. 
The word djau (cf. sacydm antar djau at v. 1 b) does not indicate 
that there was a battle as such; for the probability of Turvayana 
being extinguished, and Cyavana being the sole master of the 
situation, the word dji must indicate the ritual he is acting for 
the accomplishment of something. The point will be clear in our 
discussion. Now the h 3 min abounds in sexual images. Briefly the 
contents are as follows: — 

(i) Some unique gift (dahhya ddna) is accomplished bv Cya¬ 

vana, accompanied by some ritual in which retah is to 
be sprinkled as if it were a flood of water. 

(ii) Praise of the Asvins to protect the ritual practised in dark 

hours of the dawn (v. 4 KrsTia yad gosv-arunisu sidat 
.. .vitam me yajnam ...) 

Now starts a different strain, believed to denote the myth of 
Prajapati’s incest.^ 

(iii) The expiation of the manly deed (originally by some one fit 

for the procreation of son.s^S) by a powerful person who 
again impels it in the daughter. As the “father” unites 
with the voung “daughter”, the semen gets sprinkled 
on the lofty plane which is the place of the virtuous 
deed (cf. sukrtasya yonau). As the “father” united 
with the Earth—^the “daughter” that w'as his own—and 
sprinkled the refas. the gods, with righteous thoughts, 

24. Ai.Br, III, 33.1; Mait.Sam. IV., 2.12; Sat.Br, I, 7,4.1; Panc.Br, VIH, 

2 . 10 . 

25. cf. vtra-karmam; Sayana, *‘yena retaso 'tpannd vlr& hhavanU lAdrg 
retah”; the naryah (powerful person^ is not Rudra as supposed by Sayana. 
He is clearly the Divine sacrificer. The point will be clear further on. The 
Svkrta$ya yoni is the auspicious place of the ritual that represents the Divine 
plane on Earth, the sacrificial place with the Vedi. 
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accomplished a brahma (which was), the creation of 
Vasta?pati, the protector of the austere vows, (v.s, 5-7). 
(cf. with this brahma, the ravdra brahma at v.l). 

(iv) “Like the bull in the dit(?) he emitted the foam—^he of an 

(emotionally) unsteady mind—forward, backward and 
sideward did he move. Avoidingly did (jhe) floe away 
like the Southern quarter (?) ‘Him those my lovely 
(females) did not catch’ (cf. na td nu me prsanyo 
jagrbhre) 

(v) “Soon, as the stud bull (vahni) tramples upon (as¬ 

cends) his female progeny (he raised himself). He 
sat on her "udder’’ (liidhas) as does a naked one go 
to the fire.^ The gainer of faggots, the winner of wealth 
was suddenly bom” (v.s. 8 and 9). 

(vi) The next two verses describe the new and peculiar friend¬ 

ship of the sage.c Angirasas with the virgin girl (kana) 
which is termed as the rta-yukkti due to which retas 
is said to be sprinkled as if it were the longed for 
wealth. This was nothing but the Rta... (v.s. 10 
and 11). 

Tljis resulted in the gain of the cows that were lost 
and the destruction of the hidden place of Susma that 
was well guarded. 5usna is said to be born again and 
again (puru-prajata) (v.s. 12 and 13). Then follows 
the praise of the gods (v..s. 14-17). The purpose is the 
milking of the cow that was unfruitful, 

26. I have accepted the rendering of Geldner here; Cf. “Nicht haben 
diese meine Lockungcn verfangen.” To his “Lockungen" I have added “fe¬ 
males” for reasons which will be clear further. 

27. Cf mak^i na vahnih prajdya upabdir agnim na naana upa sldadudhah. 
The idea is that the “father” has coitus with the kanS, duhitr. He is nagna 
like a naana who (due to cold) approaches the fire. The Hdhas is the genital 
part of the hand, as is clear from the birth spoken of in the next line (cf. 
jaine); it relate? to the birth of Vastn^snati (already referred to at V. 7). 
Cf. Rg V. VIII. 31.9 where we read, “ndfto romaJam” (the hairy udhas). 
which leaves no doubt. The act was the brahma which was created and 
accomplished by the gods. Cf. VII 3.3,10. 11, for brahma see sayana. See 
Dange “Birth of Vasis^a”, QJMS, Vol. LV., p. 83-91. 
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(vii) llTien comes the mention of Nabhanedi^^ha ^xdio is said to 
be invoking with a desire (for the milk of the cow); 
and the cow sahar-dughd milks the desired fruit (19, 20). 

The rest of the h 3 nnn we shall come to a bit later. 

The most important points in this portion of the hymn, then, 
appear to be (i) union with a virgin and (ii) fructification of the 
barren cow to make her Sahardughd. The resxilt is the gain of 
cattle. The hymn does not speak as to Prajdpati being the “father”, 
though the daughter is said to be the earth, (cf. Ksmayd sanjag~ 
mandfi at v.7). 

The later versions^ which allude to the myth are obviously 
not quite sure of the original participants in the myth; for though 
they say that the “father” is Prajapati, there is divergence of 
opinion about the virgin young daughter (kand duhitr yuvati, cf. 
v.s. 5-7), who is Praiapati’s mate. She has been taken to be the 
Earth and also the Dawn. About the Earth there is clear evid¬ 
ence in the hymn. The Dawn is, most probably, suggested from 
the expre.ssion that obtains earlier in the bvmn —“When the dark 
one (krsna i.e., night) settled among the tawny cows (v. 4).” Long 
before the Rg Vedic account became obscure and Prajapati came to 
be helplessly and fancifully identified with the sky etc. he seems 
to have a clear and prominent nature. We may examine the ex¬ 
pression which comnares the “father” with the bull^® who unites 
with his ryrajd (v. 9). This clearly indicates that the bull is the 
‘matV of his own praja (offspring). Thus he is the Prajapati. 
Whatever explanation to the myth may have been given by the 
tradition, the underlying idea is that of the copulation between 
h^^psts. The counle is said to i'ove trar sformod il‘=clf into the male 
and the female deer;^® and the Rg V. presents the oicture of the 
hull and its mate in sneaking of the “foam of the Bull” (v. 81 and 
the fructification of the Sabar-dughd (y.s. 11, 17, 19). Ihe Rg V. 

28. See note 24. 

29. The word is Vahni, and Geldner. “Zugtier”. Sayana, '‘vahnivad 
ddhako r&ksasadV* is out of tune: for in the next line he has Acni W** 
may compare Rg V. X. 101.11, "ubhe dhurau vahnir dpibdamdnah". and 
S&yana, there, "vahnih. .anadvdn”: and ibid. 10, "ubhf> dhurau prati vahnim 
nivunkta”. See Dange, “Field and the Plough-share”, Nagpur Uni. J. April 
1967. 

30. Ai.Br, HI, 33.; MaitSam. IV, 2.12. 
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connects in this way the concept of the sprinkling of the retas by 
Cyavana with that of the Bull. It is to be noted that we have a 
male (said to be the god Prajapati in the later tradition) and he 
is compared with the Bull (cf. sa Jm vr^ na fenam asyat at v. 8) 
that approaches his progeny (v. 9). It has also to be noted that 
the later tale of Rudra shooting an arrow at the incestuous Praja¬ 
pati cannot be supported from this hymn of the Rg V. The hymn 
says that Vastoigpati was created by the gods; and from the context 
it appears that it was accomplished from the semen of the “father” 
(Prajapati?) coming in contact with the “dau^ter” '(Earth)- 
From the identification of Vastospati and Rudra,it would mean 
that Rudra was actually produced from, this union; and, naturally, 
he could not be taken to thwart it. The next verse, which speaks 
of the typical action of the person (said to be the Vastospati Rudra 
by Sayapa) compared with the foaming Bull does not indicate any 
action against the erring “father”. The expression “Him my lovely 
females did not catch” cannot be explained by the tale of the con¬ 
flict of Rudra and Prajapati on this account. The hymn does not, 
thus, support the later tale in full. The shooting Rudra was, pro¬ 
bably, suggested from another passage in the Rg V. which has a 
close resemblance to the passage under discussion (i.e., with 
X. 61.8). It runs as follows: 

“When he (the sacrificer) offered the hquid offering to the 
Father in the heaven, the knowing (Father) rushed to 
the “females”. At him the archer (astd) shot the dart. 
The God (the same Father) planted his seed in his own 
daughter.”—Rg. V. I. 71.5. 

The archer in this passage is not Rudra according to the Rg V. 
The action of the planting of the seed comes even when the dart 
was shot. The archer, here, is the Agni according to Sayana. The 
“father” that rushes to the females {prsdnyah) here and He, who 
(being like the Bull) is not touched by the females (prsdnyah) at 
X.61.8, are clearly the same; and there should not remain any 
obscurity® about it now. The sacrificer (at Rg. V. I. 71.5 above) 

31. MaitSam. II, 9,7., cf. “namo vastavy&ya vastupaya ca”. Tait Sam. 
in, 4=10.3, rvdrah khalu vai Vnstospatih. See Geldner, O.cit., p. 228, N. 7d. 

32. PrsAnyah is feminine Plural here and also at I. 71.5. Sayana has, 
‘'obhispariana-kusalafy rudraJj,” at X. 61.8, and “aparsana-kiisalo rdkfosdd^f.'* 
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oi^eriixg the liquid offering (rasam) and causing the ‘‘father” to 
rush to the females, at the same time bringing about the incest, 
is only another type of Cyavana. The suda by which Cyavana 
measures or arranges the altar and the retas with which he sprin¬ 
kles it are, then, related to one another and are also complimen¬ 
tary to the action of the “father” and the “daughter”, as being 
conducive to the fructification of the sabardughd which is the 
Earth as well as the cloud, like the Prhii. The females to be 
touched by the “father” are cows that are to be fructified. The 
point becomes clear by the fact that the ritual of getting the cows 
touched by the Bull is indicated elsewhere in the Rg V. where 
Indra, as a Bull, is said to be symbolically planting the seed in 
them by touching them (X.102.8 cf. gdh paspaMnas tavisdr ad- 
hatta).^ The Bull emitting the foam, thereby suggesting the 
“father” emitting his seed, has parallels in the Vedic tradition, 
signifying the fructifying rain. The mention of the exploits of 
the Ahgirases in the hymn just after the ‘father-daughter’-epi- 
sode does seem to have a purpose. The ritual is because the ‘cows’ 
did not catch the “Bull’ i.e. the “Father” did not fructify {natd 
nu me'prsanyo jagrhhre). Now the Ahgirases sprinkle the retan 
and gain the milk of the Sabardughd; and Siisna is defeated. This 
is clearly the gain of the rain, which itself is said to be the retas. 
The sprinkling of the retas (soma or ghee)^^ in the fire for rain 
obtains as belief and a well formed ritual in the Vedic period.^® 
But the sexual imagery and the coitus between the “father” and 
the “dau^ter” needs consideration. Whether there was a prac¬ 
tice in which the real father played the part of the “sprinkler” 
cannot be too definitely said.®'^ But the constant mention of the 
kand (virgin) and her “friendship” (with the “father”) resulting 

1. 71.5.; and for jagrhhre (plural) goes with prsahyah, at X. 61.8, he under¬ 
stands *‘grhimti” (singular) suiting his rendering of priAnyah! We may 
compare another world — ‘'priani" (X. 73.2.). 

33. See Dange, “An Obscure Pastoral Ritual from the ^tg Veda.” BM. 
Chatterji Com. Vol. 

34. Ibid., Cf. X. 102.5 d. ‘*amehayan vrsabham madhya Ajeh," which 
results in the gains of hxindred thousand cows for Mudgala. 

35. V. I, 164.34; 35. IX, 86.39; I, 71.8; VII, 33.7; etc. 

36. Keith, Op.cif., Vol. p. 169, 172. 

37. See Dange, “Prajapati and his Daughter” (Pur&ina, Vol. V-1, Jan. 
1963), where he quotes a parallel tale from European Folk-belief. 
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in the gam of the rain and general weal, as is clear from what 
has been said above, cannot be set aside. It seems to have been 
well rooted and obtains even in later sacrificial context as a mystic 
expression for general weal and success (cf. also III. 31.1; 1.71.8, 9, 
where retas and sudayat occur; and further, ibid, v. 9, we have 
goftt priyam amrtam; cf. also 1.164.33). The Jf.ana, who forms 
friendship with the Ahgirases, is said to impel them to sprinkle 
the retas (X.61.11). While commenting on the word Kana, Sayai^a 
rightly says that she is the gharmadogdhrl (Prsni according to 
some manuscripts); but by kana he also understands the charming 
praise (kamanlyd stutih) which seems unsuitable in the context 
of the sexual description. Now gharma-dogdhn is also said to be 
the rain-giving cow of the Ahgirases and she is said to be the Prsni- 
(Taitt. Br. 2.1.1.1; also Sayana on the present passage). Gharma- 
dogdhri is clearly the one who milks the gharma, which is the 
Sun and also the Parjanya.®* 

Thus the first hand and unalloyed information that we get 
from the hymn is the gain of rain and the fructification of the cows 
by a peculiar practice, in which sexual belief played an important 
part. The rta-yuktp^ of the Ahgirases included the sexual free¬ 
dom with a virgin; and, at least, at the time of the arrangement 
of the hymn (as distinct from that of composition of the various 
parts, if at all they were different), Cyavana came to be believed 
on par with the ritual-“father”. The Rg V. mentions him as 
the old man who regained his youth; and we have noted this point 
already. Cyavana who comes on par with the very “father” in 
sprinkling the seed (retas) only apparently presents a different 
case. It is interesting to note that Cyavana is also an epithet of 
the Asvins (Rg. V. VI.62.7) as they are also vrsand in giving a son 
to Wadhrimati and fructifying the sterile cow of 6ayu. The Rg. V. 
also speaks elsewhere of Cyavana as the one who offered the havis 
to the Asvins (VII.68.6 Cyavdndya pratityam havir-de). This is 


38. Cf. V. VII, 33.7; and Sayana who quotes the Satyayana; Cf. X. 
114.1. For gharma cf. VTI, 33.7 trayo gharmdsa usasam sacante, 

39. The text is, "maksu kanaydh sakhyam navagvah, rtam vadanta rta- 
yuktim ognion.” For a naked virgin in rain-charms even today, see Chaube 
in BhiraHya Vidyd, Vol. VI (Jan.-Feb. 1945), p. 176 ff. 

J. 10 
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corroborated by the fact that in the passage under consideration 
Cyavana actually offers the havis to the Asvins (v. 2 ff.)» which 
should indicate the same motif as that of the generative exploit 
of the Asvins. With his equality with the “father” and the Asvins, 
it is natural to expect his association with a Kana (virgin) as 
also his power to be ever young and sexually fit. The !l^g V. 
attests that he was made the lord of kani-s (Big V. 1.116.10). The 
epithet *‘pathTn kanmdm'’ is a unique one and is shared only by 
Agni (;^g V. 1.66.4—where he is called Yama i.e., having a two¬ 
fold nature, probably, indicating his other nature as the sun), 
and by the Sun {Mitya according to Dayana) who is said to be 
the lustrous abode of Mitra-and-Varuna (Rg. V. 1.152.3). The 
sacrificial horse is said to control the fortune of the virgins 
(Rg V. 1.163.8, anu two,.. .hhagah kaiiindm). As the sacrificial 
horse is the emblem of the Sun (ib., 1; 2) clearly the belief is that 
the fortune of the maidens-virgins depends upon the Sun. This 
shows that Cyavana (the lord of the virgins) was not a historical 
person. From his nature in the Rg V. it appears that Cyavana 
symbolized the Sun, in one of his aspects, as the releaser of the 
fructifying heavenly fluid (from\/c?/i6 to flow or to cause to flow), 
an idea expressed also in the “father’s .seed”. In ritual, as clearly 
stated in the expression ‘'amimlta vedim", he was represented by 
some one who acted the fructifying “sun-father”. This would mean 
that he was not the sun of a particular period of the day—say, 
setting and again coming to rise—; but in belief he represented 
the solar principle as such, as in ritual he would be the fructifier. 
It is not improbable that, in ritual, he was actually offered a virgin 
maid to impel general weal or rain. His association with the 
Asvins in the Rg V. as also in the Brahmaijic legend of Cyavana, 
probably, marks the next step due to the Aswins being the centre 
of sexual power and personal beauty. Cyavana, as an aspect of 
the Sun then stands on par with other Solar aspects in ritual; and 
the ritual by which he is said to sprinkle the retas appears to be 
only another aspect of the sprinkling of the divine Sun-flow, as 
we meet in the case of Vr^akapi and the Mahanagni.^ 


40. Dange, “A Virility Charm from the Rg Veda,” Nagpur Univ. J. April, 
1966; and “Mahanagni and Apala”, Annual Number of the Vidarbha Samso- 
dhana Mandala, 1966; also “Field and the Plough-share” for a few Sun-rituals; 
Itlso. Frazer Golden Bough. 
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Hiough the V. does not precisely say anything about 
CyavSna being united with any maiden, the hymn sufficiently 
indicates it. The Brahmanic account is eloquent on the point of 
a maiden being actually offered to Cyavana. According to the 
Satapatha Er. (IV. 1.5.) Cyavana had assumed a shrivelled form 
of his own accord. Then on one occasion the King Saryata, in his 
wanderings along with his people, camped near Cyavana away 
from human habitation. The sons of the King pelted clods of 
earth at him. He became angry and created discord among the 
people of the King, whereby enmity arose between the sons and 
the father, and between brothers. The King, being helpless paci¬ 
fied Cyavana by offering his own daughter. According to the 
Jaim.Br. (III. 120-128) Cyavana asked his sons to desert him in 
a ‘vastv’, for he knew the ritual of the ‘vdstupa’. As he was old, 
he said that by deserting him in the ‘vdstu’ the 5 ?ons would do 
no injury to him; but on the contrary, he would, then, have the 
hope of being young. This was done and the sons went away. 
Now the King igaryata encamped there. Some boys, cowherds 
and .shepherds besmeared him with dirt, ashes and dung. Then 
he made subjects of ^aryata devoid of sense, so that “the mother 
did not know her son, nor the son the mother” (cf. fan na main 
pvtram aydndt na putro mdiaram). Then iSary&ta approached the 
old Cyavana 1o pacify him. Cyavana asked for the daughter of 
the King.4^ 

This seems to be the most original part of the tale, and comes 
very close to the Rg V. In the Rg V Cyavana is said to be the 
vati of the virgins (cf. patim kamndm) a«: we have already noted. 
Though there is slight variance between the accounts of the two 
Brahmanas, according to one Cyavana himself asking for the 
daughter and according to the other the King offering on his own, 
the point of the gift of the virgin daughter is the same. The 
daughter’s name is Sukan^'a, which is no definite name; it indi¬ 
cates only another way of suggesting maidenhood as such. The 
pati of the kani-s is here shown, by a different method, as the pati 
of sn-kanxfd. Cyavana’s re.sidence out of the human habitat and 
his knowledge of the rite called ‘v^stupa' whereby he hoped to get 
younc and have a maiden is to be particularly noted. This would 


41. See also Hopkins in JAOS, 26, p. 43 ff. 
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tike rehiTs to the virgin, barten or wicste Ignd^ 

which Cyavana could protect (cf. vastn-pay if propitiated by th^ 
gift of a maiden.^ Though the BrahnuonLas mentioned about do not 
speak of any rain as such, it is of interest to remember that the 
Ai.Br. speaks of the Aindra Mahdhhiseka about Saryata (VIII. 
21.4; also Pischel op.cit, p. 75), which indicates the advent of 
rain, and is closely similar to the defeat of the demon Su$na at 
Rg V. X. 61.13. 

With what has been said above the expression dabhydya 
ddndya vanvan has to be understood in the sexual setting of the 
h 3 nnn. The word dabhydya cannot, possibly, be rendered as 
“betriigerisch” (Pischel, op.cit., p. 74), as the form is passive; and 
moreover, the deceit of Indra by Cyavana is not attested by the 
hymn. The offering of soma to the Asvins by trickery is alluded 
to by later texts (6at. Br. IV. 1.5; Jaim.Br. III. 120-128); but the 
Rg V. does not support it, Geldner already seems to have noticed 
the unsuitability of the rendering by Pischel; and he renders the 
word dabhya as “unsichere.”*^ The expression would then mean 
“aspiring for the gift that is insecure or is yet to be secured.” 
This is agreeable in this context and the “gift” that is insecure 


42. Ibid., p. 53. Hopkins compares it with the Latin word vastus. Cf. 
also German wust; Indo-European root Vwes to graze; Avestan vdstra mean¬ 
ing a pasture; cf. Avesta, Yasna 35.4, “ramd ca vdstram cS’'; 7, “gaus ca 
vastram'’; also Avestan Xuastram (Su vastram ?) i.e., good pastures. Louis 
Renou compares the Vedic word svasara with vastra and pasture (Eng.) 
J.V.I.R.I. (Hoshiarpur) Vol. I, March 1963, p. 37 ff. 

The original idea in the vdstu appears to be the pasture-land, which 
gave place later to the ‘dweUing in the pasture’; at a yet further stage the 
word meant only the ‘dwelling’. The concept of the Vdstospati, thtis, in 
original, seems to be the lord of the pastures and fields. Rudra (as Vfistos- 
poti) having the mouse as the pahi (Vaj. Sam. HI, 57), indicates his lord- 
ship of the grain and field. The v&stupa could, thus, be believed to make 
the land barren or fertilise it, as he chose. Allied with it is the Concept of the 
K^tra-pati the lord of the fields (Rg V, TV, 57), He is to be satisfied. See 
“Field and the Plough-share.” For sexual union in the field as a part of 
Ploughing-ritual.s and for rain see Frazer. Op.cit, Magic Art,, p. 98 ff. 

43. The motif is fairly well known in folk-beliefs and tales. Cf. the 
Demon who controlled the whole land and would lay it waste if not pro¬ 
pitiated with a virgin every year. Grimm’s Household tales, Tr. by Marga¬ 
ret Himt, Vol. I (London 1864), “Two Brothers”. See also Day, Folk-tales 
of Bengal (and there the tale of Champaka), (London 1912), p. 70 ff. 

44. Der B!,g Veda, p. 227, The idea of the held-up gift. 
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is the rain which the Afiighrases are actually said to gam, as we 
have earlier noted. The point in the hymn, then, seems to be 
the propitiation of the Aiiivins at a time when rain is insecure. 
And for the gain of rain a ritual in which sex played the main 
part, both in speech and act, was accomplished. Cyavana is the 
person who, by the sympathetic act, gives the ihiid. The clash of 
Cyavana and Indra, as shown by much later texts (Mb. Vana, 
122-124; Bhagavata, P. IX, 3), only denotes the absence of regular 
rain. Sexual rituals for rain are known to the Vedic tradition, 
one of the most significant examples being the Mahdvrata.^ The 
tale of Rsya-Srnga^ recorded in later texts has the same motif. 
It is said that Indra did not shower rain in Lomapada’s kingdom. The 
point to be noted in the account of Rsyairnga is that, as soon as 
he was placed in the chamber of the daughter of Lomapada, the 
.showers came and developed into torrents. The King and his 
subjects were satisfied. It is then that the King got his daughter 
married to the wonder-worker (Mb. Vana, 113). The name Rsya- 
^ga, like Cyavana, is clearly a symbolic one; and denotes sexual 
potency. The Brahmanic versions of the account of Cvavana mark 
another interesting point. As ^ya^ga stays out of the human 
habitat, so does Cyavfina. It is Saryata who is said to go out 
and has to give his daughter to him. The Eg V. is silent on this 
point. The Brlhmanic accounts suggest that the ritual-practice 
known to the Eg V. persisted; and even if it is granted that it 
underwent change later on, we mav venture a surmise that it was 
a pastoral nractice, in which sex-freedom played an important 
part. Cyavana is said to have been besmeared with earth, dung 
and ashes. The hoys were cowherds and shepherds. Such was the 
state of '^enseles.sness that the mother did not know the son and 
vice-versa Though the Sat.Br. does not speak in clear terms 

45. Keith. Op.cit., Vol. II. p. 351-352. 

46 Mahabh&rata (Mb), Vana 110ff; Bhagavata, P. IX, 23.8fl; mrndyana, 
I, 10 ff. See also W. Ruben, “Some remarks on Kota Tales Bharatiya Vidyd, 
Vol. X, 1949, p. 144. For the sex-symbolism in the iSniioa of Rsya-^rnga see 
Motichandra, "Ntdhisrhga”, Prtnee of Wales Museum Bulletin No. 9 (1964- 
66). p. 1-33. 

47. Cf. the practice of besmearing one another with ashes of the bon¬ 
fire, dung and mud at the Holi festival in India (North especially) It is 
nvarked by senselessness (!); but it has its own sense; for sexual abuses 
mark it, and it has a very ancient tradition. It is clearly a Sun-fire festival, 
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about the sexual senselessness, it notes the disfigurement of Cya- 
vana and also the confusion in the subjects of Saryata. The Rg V. 
passage we are discussing does not speak about the disfigurement 
of Cyavana, but tallies with the Br. passages and the later tradi¬ 
tion in the fact of shower of retas indicating the ‘union’ with a 
maiden. Now the Rg V. at another place speaks of a deformed person 
who is said to be the “hider of virgins” (II. 15,7). The point forms a 
part of the exploits of Indra; and in the very next verse we have 
the Ahgirases shattering Vala and releasing rain. It may be 
proposed that the “hider of virgins” is Vala himself and that the 
virgins are the ‘cows’ or the streams of rain-Avater. It is to be 
remembered, however, that the belief in a deformed person 
(andha and srom) is well set in the Rg V. (I. 112.7; II. 13.8; IV. 
30.19; X. 25.11); and this person is well favoured bv the Asvins. 
When the Srorr^ comes in this exploit of Indra. and is said to be 
the “hider of virgins” (ap-poham kamndm) the only legitimate 
consideration will be to see that the person i.s the same. Even 
here the Srona is not an enemy of Indra; on the contrary he is 
said to be favoured bv Indra. This deformed person who is con¬ 
nected with the virgins closely resembles Cyavana as the latter 
anpears in the Brahmanic version. One noteworthy epithet of the 
Srona is Pardvrj,^^ which shows that he wa<5 abandoned and was 
staying away from the human habitat; and was yet favoured. The 
sexual element in the case of Cvavana and in the case of the 
Srona is the same; and their original bodilv form is similar. We 
would not be far from the truth in supposing, then, that in the 
reference to the Srona and Cyavana the Bg V. records an ancient 
custom of sexuallv appeasing a deformed person with the belief 
that he embodied the power to bring the fructifying divine fluid. 

and comes at the same time as the Mahavrata and the Horse-sacrifice, 
roughly, in the summer season, prior to rainy season. In the Vraia (Mathural 
and Bundelkhanda the Holi is marked bv a sevual dance in which a man 
acts as a prostitute and another as a Bnbaii. with a crooked staff (a symbol 
of the generative organ) and indulge into obscene language. Moti Chandra, 
Op.cif,, p, 8. 

In Rajasthan the Nathvram (from Nathn — the male organ) is in¬ 
stalled at the Holi. This practice is also current in Vidarbh where the Mara- 
wadi-Raiasthani influence roaehed. 

48. Rff V. I, 112.8: II, 1312- 15.7. It is to be noted that the “father” 
is also said to be the vnravrj (X. 61.8); and we have no reason to under¬ 
stand this word in a different sense in this context. 
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The same belief is reflected in the account of l^yan^ga who also 
bore a name that indicates deformity. The behef is two-fold. 
The out-of-the-locality habitat indicates the concept of the foreign 
seed. The unusual form (srona means a dwarf) denotes poten¬ 
tiality. Both are common in folk-beliefs. Similar beliefs and cus¬ 
toms are also known from various other sources.^*- 

It is, thus, clear that the V. presents Cyavana in two 
aspects, viz., the decrepit and the powerful, which are comple¬ 
mentary to each other. They present one whole personality and 
serve as basis for the later versions. In the later versions, where 
Cyavana is described as gaining his youth back with the help of 
the Asvins, there is one point which is only the reflection of the 
thought of the Rg V. The Asvins entering the pooP® and coming 
out of it along with Cyavana, with the result that all the three 
are of identical form, is already suggested in the Rg V. which 
shows Cyavana as an epithet of the Asvins as we have 
already noted. The Rg V. notes that Cyavana was relieved of 
his old age, which is said to be the vavri (Rg V. I, 116.10; V. 74.5). 
This vavri is also compared to an armour or something which 
covers the body. Now vavri is only a covering (or the skin) 
which could be separated as is clear from other places (cf. IX. 
69.9, hitvl vavrim; and Ib. 71.2, jahdti vavrim, said of Soma). As 
this vavri is itself compared with the armour (atka at V. 74.5 
and drdpi at I. 116.10) we doubt if we could stop only at the 
idea of old age. The motif, common in folk-lore in the case of 
the ‘Swan-maiden’ type of tales,indicates the power to camou- 

49. See Gonda, Aspects of Early Visiyatsm (Utrecht 1954), p. 145, where 
he notes a practice in ancient Greece according to which dwarfs and de¬ 
formed men were used for ploughing, as an aid to good harvest and cattle 
breed. Ploughing by dwarOsh Kurumba in the Nilgiris, Hastings, Enel, of 
Hehgion and Ethic.'s, Vol. V, p. 25; dwarfs in Ancient Egyptian Temples, 
Ibid., p. 126; Cf. the Yaksas in Indian Lore For more instances See Sow, 
S>’ndhu S. Dangp Folk-element iti the Bhagavata Purdna, Thesis (Nagpur 
University) 1960, Chapter on the Kubja. 

50. iFor a detailed treatment of this motif see Hopkins, “The Fountain 
of Youth”, JAOS, 26, p. 111. His suggestion that Cya\’ana may be a leper 
is rather unwarranted. 

51. For Example the famous tale of a prince who became the cock in 
the night, the tale of Bheki, Mb. (Critical Ed.) Ill, 190; Skanda, P.V. (Part 
2). 84; See Dange, Legends in the Mahdbharcta, Thesis, Nagpur Univ., 1960. 
“Frog-princess”. 
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flage. This is also attested by the account in the &t.Br. where 
Cyavana is said to have assumed the ungainly form of his ouyn 
accord. This shows the probability of the belief, in a person 
apparently deformed but having miraculous powers, being known 
to the 9g V. This belief seems to be prior to the favoured state 
of this x>erson with the Asvins. It is obvious that the belief is 
very old and later got mixed with the exploits of the Asvins. At 
a yet later stage it shded into the serpent-lore“ as Cyavana is 
said to have sent a serpent (krsij<i-sarpah) after the maiden 
Sukanya who tried to disregard him by running away according 
to a pre-hatched plan. 

We have seen the probability of the Sron^i (dwarf) being 
identified with the Cyavana (the flowing one). The Sroiia is said 
to be the hider, suggesting that he has hide-out away from the 
locality. In the hynrn we are studying, the Ahgirases are said to 
have gone to the hiding place of the “dvi-barhas” (cf. V. 10, dvi- 
barhaso ya up gopamP d aguh)y prior to the release of the cows’ 
and the defeat of Sus^. The word dvi-barhas indicates two-fold 
power, and even elsewhere it is connected with power (cf. about 
Indra, VIII. 15.2, yasya dvi-barhaso brhat sahah; cf. also 1.176.5). 
This person cannot be Pani^^ for the epithet dvi-barhas never 
qualifies the Pan! in the Rg V. It comes with Indra; and at 
places denotes the gift (IX. 4.7; 40.6; VII. 8 . 6 . etc.). It also comes 
for Agni where he is said to be “sahsra-retah” (IV. 5.3.). It 
should be noted that in the verse, which speaks of the hiding place 
of the dvi-barhas, we have also rta-yukti and the “kavdyaji sakh^- 
yam” (cf. a & b). As such it is quite clear that the resort ( 902 x 1 ) 
denotes the place of the 2 >otent person — like Cyavana who is 
having the double power i.e., on the Earth as also on the divine 
plane;® and not the cow- 2 >en. It is not improbable that this gopa 

52. For motifs, Vogel, The Indian Serpent Lore; Oldham, Sun and the 
Serpent; Kathasaritsdgara etc. 

53. Geldner renders it as Hiiter. 

54. Geldner, Op.cit, p. 228, N. 10, where he refers to Ludwig and agrees 
with him. 

55. Say ana. He, however takes dvi-harhasah as Nom. PI. qualifying 
ye (Ahgirases); but we have no other example of that sort. The word 
occurs only thrice, and we have noticed all the places. He understands 
gopam as Nabhanedi^tha. We expect gopdm in that case. The case if 
solitaiy. 
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has in it the seeds of the later “vastu” in which Cyavana is said 
to reside. It is this two-fold power that renders Cyavana in belief, 
capable of milking the rain-cow (sabardugha.), whose other form 
comprises of the Earth-or the terrestrial cow, land and all that is 
associated with the Earth and its prosi>erity. Thus the dvi-barhas 
controls the Print (the Heavenly and the Earthly Cow), who 
is believed in another context, to have two heads denoting the two 
worlds. She is called ubhayatah iirsnl and represents the Aditi in 
the Soma ritual (Vaj.Sam. 'IV. 19). With the belief in the dvi~barhas, 
who actually gets the "sakhya’* of the maiden in ritual-practice, 
is connected the concept of the Ndbhdnedistha. 

The concept of Nabhanedistha that we get from the ^g V. 
is as follows: 

(i) He is the “double-kin” (dvi-bandhu), the son of Vita- 
rana (Vaitaranah). He is the sacrificer to cause the 
sterile cow to milk (cf., yasta, sabardhum dhenum asvam 
duhadhyai) (v. 17). 

(ii) He is the kin of Him that is in the Heaven; he mentally 
concentrates there (on the heavenly kin of his) with a 
desire. He is, (indeed) Nabhanedistha. Proclaims he— 
“That is our navel — the highest one. Being the very 
next of Him how much can I be! (v. 18). 

(iii) This (the Earthly ritual-place) is my navel. Here are 
my gods. (Here) I am all. I am a twice-born (dvi- 
jdh); (but) the first-born of the Rta, This cow, being 
here, has milked, (v. 19)” 

The dvi-handhu exactly corresponds to the dvi-barhas. The whole 
idea is clearly that of establishing close kinship with the Heavenly 
One. Nabhanedistha is the son of Vitaraiia in the heaven, indi¬ 
cating the sun,^ where is the navel of us all. As the terrestrial 
sacrificer he is the nearest to the Vedi which is the ndbhi (the 
central part) of the sacrifice. Hence, again he is Nabhd-nedistha. 
He is the wonder-worker and being the controller attempts to milk 
the cow. He is the navel-kin (cf. sa-7vdbhi) of the Heavenly one. 
It is the Heavenly one that is really born here the second time 

58. Geldner’s suggestion that Vaitarana is the King (V. 16) is not happy. 
For other views see Vedic Index, See Sayana for the Sun-concept. 

3. n 
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{dwi'jah). He is the foremost for this ritual; for he represents the 
Heavenly. Though he is here on the earth, he is the nearmost 
(nedi^tha) to the Heavenly one. How? Through the navel-kin¬ 
ship! Hence he is, rightly, Ndbh&nedispha. As such he performs 
the ritual. And the cow milks. This description gets connected 
with the sex-ritual at a next step, where the virgin becomes the 
measure for the ‘Cows’ for some one (v. 21). 

There are various opinions about the real nature of Nabha- 
nedi^tha. According to the Ai.Br. he was the son of Manu who 
divided his property, in the absence of the former, among his 
other sons. To Nabhanedistha, who remained without any share 
Manu told of a remedy. According to it he was to chant the 
hymns (X. 61 & 62) to save the Angirases from swooning on every 
sixth day of the sacrifice they were performing for the gain of 
heaven. Nabhanedi^tha did as he was advised; and obtained from 
the Angirases a thousand cows as a bribe (utkoca). As he was 
collecting them for himself, Rudra came along and forbade him, 
saying that the cows belonged to him and that he should get it 
confirmed from Manu himself. Now Nabhmedistha got it confirm¬ 
ed; and made the gift of the cows over to Rudra. The latter was 
pleased and gave back the gift to Nabhanedistha (Ai.Br. V. 14). 
The account is supported by the expression in the next hymn — 
“tebhyo hhadram Angiraso vo astu’^ (v. 1 c), and also by the 
expression — “dtrghdyutwam Angiraso vo astu’* (v. 2 c). The 
expression "grbhnita mdnavam swmedhasdh’% which forms the 
refrain for the first four verses of the hymn (X. 62) may be 
supposed to indicate a reference to Nabh^edistha who was the 
son of Manu (hence Manava). But beyond this there is nothing 
in the hymn which can support this account from the Ai.Br. The 
account seems to be the off-shoot of the combination of the gain 
of the cows being associated, in the earlier hymn, with the AAgi- 
rases on the one hand, and the birth of Vastospati — who is tradi¬ 
tionally Rudra on the other. It does not take into account the 
sexual nature of the earlier hymn; and as such is not quite useful. 
Other sources only hint at the association of Nabhanedistha, and 
do not provide any important information as to the nature of 
Nabhanedistha. They only repeat the account from the Ai.Br. 
Thus the Taitt.Sam. (3.1.9.4.6) simply says that the Angirases 
sat to perform the sacrifice (satm); they did not know the divine 
world {su-vargam lokam); Nabhanedistha told this rite (brdh- 
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matMi) to them and they reached heaven. Then follows the 
advent of Rudra; and the account is connected with the offering 
of the rnanthin cup to say that Rudra is pleased thereby (cf. also 
Kau.Br. 28.4; Pahc.Br. 20.9.4.). The concept of the Nabhanedi^ha 
hymn clearly centres round the fructification of the earth and the 
gain of rain, an activity very well associated w»fh the Angirases 
in the Vedic literature. Though the later tradition may not be 
taken as the authentic support for the original concept of the 
hymn, it has one important point. The hymn is associated with 
the sprinkling of retas, the motif in which the hymn excels. At 
the Brahmamc ritual this hymn was employed to be recited on 
the sixth day, whch is associated with the actual generation of 
life.®^ This means that the recitation of the hsrnin symbolised 
sexual union in the later rite, which was necessary for the gain 
of new life; and consecration is for new life.®* But though the 
hymn, thus, came to be recited for the gain of new life in the 
case of the sacrificer, the original idea behind it cannot be only 
this much in view of the fact of the defeat of the demon Su^a 
and the gain of the Cows. Looking to the general tone of the 
hymn, then, Nabhanedistha and Cyavana are only two aspects of 
the same belief, viz. the Earthly representation of the Heavenly 
as we have already seen. As such it is futile to see in Nabhane- 
distha, as in Cyavana, a real person. It is this person (who is 
the kin of the Heaven and Earth, being the nearest to the ndhhi) 
that is powerful and is alluded to as RS-jn (v. 16). In the Avesta 
this symbolism is maintained. He is the angel as is clear from— 
“unhdiia jdlstanam phravasindm” (yasna 3 22; 1-18; etc.). The 
Rg V. says about him: 

“This illustrious (raja) ®® nerformer (of the ritual) 
(vedhah)*® and the chanter (viprali), who crosses (being 


57. ^at.Br., V, 6.6.4; cf., the practice of the sixth day after birth in India, 
when the goddess Sasthi (fit. of the sixth day) is believed to import life 
in the child. 

58. Mait. Sam, III, 6.7; Sat. Br., IV, 2.1.7.3; Gopatha, Br. Ill, 19, etc. 
See also Dange “Death and Re-birth in Initiation Ceremonies”, Indian Anti- 
Qttary, Vol. I, April 1964. 

59. Sayana takes it to refer to Soma; Ludwig to Surya. See Geldner, 
Op.cit., p. 230; note 56 above. 

60. Cf., vedhd rtastia said of IndranT in the hvmn of Vr^kapi (Rg V. X), 
86. 10, and interpretation at “A Virility Charm ” 
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the master of his own) 'bridge’, is being prais^. He 
(indeed) impelled Kaki^vat and also Agni, as do the 
horses the wheel that is actively rolling.” 

The hymn, in its later portion, clearly sings the praise this 
person who is said to be Nabhanedi^a. Nabhanedii^ha is prior 
to Kaksivat whom he impels; and, obviously, he is handed down 
in tradition that became hoary even at the time of the composition 
of the hymn. This person cannot be the composer of the hymn. 
The composer of the hymn remains a problem as in the case of 
many of the hymns! It is pertinent to note that Kaksivat is mostly 
associated with the Asvins in his association with the gods.®^ The 
RgV. says that he enjoyed full human life (IX. 74.8); and he is also 
said to have been on par with Indra who is himself said to have 
become Kaksivat (IV.26.1), thus establishing his antiquity and 
also his importance in the Vedic tradition. But we know one im¬ 
portant detail about him from the Rg V. Indra is said to have 
favoured him with a very young girl (cf. arbham) named Vrcaya, 
pretty old though he was (1.51.13).® At another place he is said 
to have been offered a woman by the Asvins. This woman is indi¬ 
cated by the name purandhi (1.116.7), which is connected by the 
Index with Vrcaya.®^ Purandhi, however, appears to indicate, at 
that place, a married and issue-less woman; and Sayana seems to 
be right in identifying her with Wadhrimati (a woman having 
an impotent husband) (Rg V. 1.116.13).®^ This would show that 

61. He comes fourteen times in the Rg V. With the Asvins six tim''s; 
Indra-three; Soma-two; Independent-two. 

62. The Vedic Index says that Vrcaya was given to Kaksivat by the 
Asvins (see under Vrcaya). This is not correct. She was given by Indra. 
It is an Indra-hymn. Vrcaya comes nowhere else. She is not mentioned to 
be given as a wife (index); we only have “arhh&m Vrcaydm*’, which indi¬ 
cates only a virgin, and is the same as the kana. 

63. /bid. 

64. Cf. Sapta-wadhn, Rg. V. V. 78.5; VIII. 73.9; X. 39.9; at X. 102.12. 
Vadhri indicates the castrated bullock. See “An Obscure Pastoral Ritual.” 
The word puramdhi, at some places at least, indicates the Earth and a woman; 
cf. 1.116.13; at 1.116.7 she is said to be tilled (arodoto); see also 1.180.6; 181.9; 
at 134.3, she is to be aroused like a sleeping woman (cf. pra bodhaya 
pvramdhim j&ra iva sasattm) by Vayu. Vayu is one of the three seed-layers 
(cf. ^Ig. V. VII. 33.7 and )§atyayanaka). The secd-tokcr is obviously, the 
Earth, cf. pumun v&yui ca mrvagah quoted by Sayana at com. Rg. V. I. 88.1. 
cf. later belief of Va 3 ru giving birth to Hanumat. For other views on Puran¬ 
dhi see Macdonall Vedic Mythology, 43. 
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Kakflvat is associated with the gift of a maiden as also that of a 
woman for some specific purpose. This motif is supported by yet 
another passage from the ^g. V., which occurs in a hymn said to 
be composed by Kak^vat himself; and forms part of the dflim- 
stuti, being the speech of Roma^. She is said to be the wife of 
the King Bhavayavya;®® but the word and the "sexual language 
in the verses (1.126.6 & 7) show that it is not a name: It is an 
epithet.®® The verses are taken to indicate the dialogue between 
the King Bhavayavya and his wife Roma^, who are also said to 
be the ‘seers’ of the verses, simply because their names occur there 
(Sayana quotes the tradition)! but this seems improbable. This 
Roma^, who is said to be the brahma'vddirii, may be compared 
with Apala,®^ who craves to be “romam which indicates sexual 
fitness. The very words, are “touch me closely; think not mine 
to be undeveloped. I am fully romam, i.e. endowed with hair, as 
a sheep of the Gandharis” (see Sayana for rendering; I desist from 
giving it). The description shows that we have here a case of 
a maiden, just stepping into youth, being offerred as the culmi¬ 
nating gift to Kakavat, The romasa here is only another name 
for the kanl we have already noted. It is not quite clear from 
these references what actual purpose behind the sexual gift to 
Kak^vat was. But we may compare one more reference where 
Kaksivat is associated with the favours of the Asvins which indi¬ 
cate rain, (1.112.11—cf. madhu koSo aksarat). The semi-divine 
nature of Kaksivat rightly connects him in our hymn with Nabha- 
nedi^ha; and the former’s mention in this hymn (X. 61) obvi¬ 
ously has the same motif. His association with sexual gifts brings 
him on par with Cyavana, who is the first to appear in the hymn. 
As the Nabhanedi^a hymn is rightly associated with retas in the 
Brahmanic tradition and is also itself full of sexual images, it will 
not be far from the truth if we suppose that, in the belief of the 
Vedic People, Nabhanedistha .symbolised the semi-divine person 
who, by his peculiar relation to the Divine (Sunl) could bring 
prosperity on the earth by sexual appeasement. He represented the 
Divine as the kand represented the Earth, in the ritual of sprinkling 
the retas. There is, thus, strong ground to believe that the Rg V. 

65. Vedic Index, under Romasa; Sayana; Brhaddevata, III. 1.56 ft. 

66. Vedic Index, loc. cit. 

67. V. VIII. 91.6; See “Mahanagni and Apala”. 
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reflects a stage of sexual rituals in which an actual human coitus 
for general prosperity once figured, howsoever remote the period 
may be. 

The stage of sexual practices in social life, with the belief of 
imbibing the divine seed, appears clear in the gift of a maiden 
or a woman. The same practice appears further in a modified 
form in the concept and practice of the “act of Dadhi Krdvan**, 
the symbolic coitus at the Horse-sacrifice. The same motif is visi¬ 
ble in the case of Viisakapi and the belief about the dhanasydk^ 
which refer to the Mahanagni. The ritual-lord, the *seed-giver’, 
in all such practices imbibes the concept of the Nabhanedistha, 
who in the most original stage must have been the Human, It is 
improbable that such practices were carried on yearly, as is shown 
by the Mahavrata, when the Sun came near the Earth. Prior to 
the developed sacrificial stage they appear to have formed part 
of the pastoral life; and entered, symbolically, even the full fledged 
sacrificial system, where no such definite purpose was apparently 
linked with them. Thus in the section of the Pdtndvata, which 
forms a part of the soma sacrifice, the wife of the sacrificer is 
asked to look at the udgdir and the following is said (on her behalf) 
—“Thou art the prajdpati, the layer of the seed (reto’dhah); plant 
thy seed in me. May I obtain the seed of thee, who act Prajapati — 
the virile seed-layer” (Vaj. Sam. VIII.IO). This may be compared 
with the praise of the Horse in the Horse- sacrifice, — “May the 
virile Horse plant the seed,—^He who is the seed-layer”—^who is 
said to be the “garhhadhah’\ and “prdndnam prdiiu'patV* (Vaj. 
Sam. XXIII.19). The practice of asking the wife of the sacrificer 
to look at the udgdtr, while the said mantra is being recited clearly 
shows that the udgdtr stands for the “seed-layer”; and it indicates 
an earlier stage of an actual act (as in the case of the Horse) of 
which this ritual is a modified form. On the analogy of the Horse, 
he stands as an emblem of the Sun. He is the virtual Prajd-pati 
(the lord of procreation in belief) and closely corresponds to the 
Earthly representative of the Divine, who is the ‘nearest to the 
nahhi* —^the Nabhanedistha. The utterance that immediately pre¬ 
cedes confirms this. It says: “I am above; I am below; that firma¬ 
ment, indeed, is my father. I saw the Sun both ways. I am that 
which is the very secret of the gods.” (Ib. 9). With this is mixed 
the (soma) in the pdtnwata with the djya. Though these two 
mantras are said by two diflferent priests, the latter (9th) appears 
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to describe the Prajd-pati (retO’dhAJj,) whose rctos the wife soli¬ 
cits. The reto~dhd1j>, who sees the sun both ways and knows the 
very secret of the gods, is clearly an aspect of the Ndbhdnedispha 
who proclaims that, he is the “ftasya prathama-jalTk’' and affirms, 
“flyam asmi sarvcJj,^' (]^g. V. X.61.19). 

The last seven verses of the present hymn v^O-27) are ex¬ 
tremely complex. But, on the analogy of the ritual of the pdtnlvata 
graha to the ritual of the Horse-sacrifice, we can be sure that they 
indicate the origin of the next phase of the concept of Nabhane- 
di$tha. They speak of the gain of the cows and the go-i#i. The 
main points are:— 

(i) The cows of some rich (or old) (sacrificer) have gone 
away following the “measurer (?) of the hand” Hear 
us, O you endowed with riches! You are the sacrificing 
priest, grown by the right presents of the dsva-ghna, 

(ii) Praise of Indra to protect the donor-sacrificers. 

(iii) O you two Kings! As the speedy singer approaches, for 
the weal of the Cows (gavit§a) being the most beloved 
priest (viprch) of them all, may he lead them to com¬ 
pletion and help them through. 

(iv) May we solicit, singing gaily (vrthd) , for the accomplish¬ 
ment of this victorious one. The speedy Horse is his 
son; you are the priest for the gain of prosperity. 

(v) For the friendship of you two (and) for our prowess (or 
well being (sardhdya), when I fondly desire to offer 
praise being worshipful, where (i.e., in the ritual) the 
praise simultaneously (rise) all over, may it (i.e, the 
ritual) fructify (ddsat) for our offering {sunjinyai) as 
the profuse (or ancient, cf. purvi) path. 

(vi) Being praised by the waters (abhih), may he (excel) 
by the chants (with) worship — he the ‘good kin’ (su- 
handhuh), and the one who has the god (deim-mn)] 
Growing by the chants and the songs he, verily, attains 
the path of the Cow’s Milk {nunam vy^adhwaiti payasa 
usriydydh ). 
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(vii) Rejoicing, O you Gods! — you O worshipful ones! — be 
for our great protection, O You! who, being ever active, 
render prosperity (to us) and are alert and wise!! 

The central idea seems to be the gain of the cows that are lost 
(to the sacrificer). The “measurer” (up-mdti) of the kand appears 
to be the one who is intimate with her in ritual, and can be com¬ 
pared with the one who sits at the ‘udder’ of the pra-ja*® (v. 9 ), 
and is her close friend. The two Kings (v. 23) whose friendship 
is solicited (v. 25) appear to be the Asvins, and are rightly in¬ 
voked after Indra, himself a King (v. 22). This is most probable 
in view of the fact that in this very hymn we have Indra invoked 
to support the solicitation of the Aivins (v. 15). They may also 
be Mitra and Varuna in view of v. 17. 

The *‘deva‘vdn(itl) subandhuh” can be compared with the 
“dvi-handhu”. He is the same as Nabhanedistha in belief and the 
acting priest in practice. He attains the path of the Cow’s Milk, 
i.e., attains the rain, and prosperity therefore including cattle, an 
idea already suggested by the expression “sabardughdydji paya 
usriydydh” (v. 11); for it is he (the ritual-Nabhanedistha) who 
was the sacrificer to milk the barren Cow (v. 17-cf, yaspd sahar- 
dhum dhenum aswam duhadhyai). This is exactly the exploit of 
the “dvi-harhas”, to whose “gopa” (hide-out) the Ahgirases resort 
for the gain of the Milk of the Cow (v. s. 10 & 11) and who cor- 
lesponds to the Cyavana of this very hymn and also of the later 
legend. The ritual priest, being thus well settled in belief as the 
‘nearest to the Divine’ and as the gainer of the Cow’s Milk, is 
naturally associated with water (v. 26). The epithet '‘deva-van” 
also indicates the same thing; for deva also indicates rain. The 
deva-vdn suhandhu, who is praised by the rain-waters, is the same 
as the vipra who is much beloved (prestha) by them whom Sayana, 
rightly understands as the Angirases (com. on v. 23). He is the 
same as the kanSLyah upamdti (the copulative counterpart of the 
maiden in ritual) . He is the Divine Sacrificer (yat, v. 21). He 
is the Divine seed-layer, and the kana i.s the Earth (cow). Thus 
he is the same as the “father,” Who fructifies the Earth, that is 
said to be the Kand duhitr (v.s, 5-9), and is settled as the Cow in 


68 . See note 27. 
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tradition. Has whole ritual constitutes the gavi^fi (go-i^U- which 
includes Elarth and cattle). 

It is interesting to note that the priest is said to be saranyu 
and also asvah (v. 24) and is the son of Him (the Sun). We 
also have reference to the gift of the asvaghna (v. 21). Looking to 
the divine status of the pries, m the ritual hinte^ at by the hymn 
and to the status of the Horse in the Horse-sacrnice, we can safely 
say that here we have a reference to the Horse-sacrihcer, the 
earliest one in the Vedic tradition. Both the divine priest and 
the divine Horse at the Horse-sacrifice, then, are the aspects of the 
divine seed-layer—the Sun (cf. Sayana). 

The hymn, thus, imbibes the belief and ritual of the gain of 
divine fluid tor the fructification of the Earth-Cow, in which the 
divinities symbolically acted on the terrestrial plane. The humans 
who participate in the ritual are no longer earthly on the hnes of 
a well marked belief.®® The whole ritual is the go-isti (gavisti) 
i.e., the gain and the well being of the cattle and whatever pros¬ 
perity is associated with the earthly sphere. The word dji (v. 1, 8) 
does not indicate an actual war or competition as such. It is 
symbolic for the gain we have just noted; and is well supported 
by the Rg Vedic style of expression."'® The divine “father” (repre¬ 
sented as Cyavana, Nabhanedi^fha, Kaksivat or the Horse) and 
the kana (virgin) fonn the couple, and the Krdnd (acting) pitard"^^ 
(parents) (v. 1) of the person on whose behalf the ritual is perform¬ 
ed. The whole ritual is the raudra brahma, not because of the birth 
of Vasto§pati who is Hudra; but because of the prominence of 
the Asvins who are themselves Rtidrau. The ritual, as it appears 
in the ^Ig V., seems to have become elaborate as is indicated by 
the mention of the seven hotrs (v. 1); but in the origin it must 
have been a simpler ritual. The time of the ritual appears to be 


69. Vdj. Sam. “visnor bahubhyam pusno hastabhyam” etc. Bergaigne, Reli¬ 
gion Vedique (1878-1883) p. vii; viii. Griswold, Religion of the Rig Veda 
(1923), p. 102. 

70. See “An Obscure Pastoral Ritual”; the 'battle’ of Mudgola (X. 102); 
also the 'boot' at X. 101; “Field and the Plough-share”. 

71. Remarks Pischel, “Die Rolle, welche die Eltem (pitara!) des Pakther 
in der legende gespielt haben, is nicht meher auzuklaren” op. cit P. 75, Geldner, 
“mitwirkende Viter” in Tr. and in N. 1. “die Eltem des Sangers”. Geldner’s 
suggestion of the dvy&miisy&yana and Adoption is not agreeable (op cit.). 

J. 12 
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the early dawn.^ The ritual is also the mamhana.’^ It is obvious 
the hymn was later used in the Brama:i^c rituals to indi¬ 
cate the birth of the sacrificer, the belief being the same. Though 
it is difficult to say positively whether in the period of the sam- 
hitd an actual sexual act of humans took place, it is clear that 
the chant of the hymn symbolished the ‘union’ of the “pitard” 
and the sprinkling of the retas, which is also borne out by the 
later tradition (cf. reto vai rvdbhanedisthah). In this the hymn 
falls in line with other hymns i.e., of Mudgala and the dhanasydh 
(khila). By the Brdhmana texts it was linked with the Valakhilya, 
Vpsakapa and the Marutvatiya chants (Ai.Br. VI. 27.6 etc.). The 
recitation of all these was enjoined on the sixth day, probably, 
because it was suggested from the ‘ripening day’ (cf. pakthe ahan, 
and Sayana) indicated in our hymn, on which day in the dark 
and dim past the virgin (Kand) ‘united’ with the divine Seed- 
Layer (Ndbhmedistha ). 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Rg. V. 

Ai. Br. 

Jai. (Jaim.) Br. 

Pane 

Sat. Br. 

Mait. Sam 
Vaj. Sam 


= Rg Veda, 

= Aitareya Brahmana. 
= Jaiminlya Brahmana. 
= Pancavimsa. 

= 6atapatha Brahmana. 
= MaitrayanI Samhita. 
= Vajasaneyi Samhita. 


72. cf, Krfim yad gosh’aranisu sidat (v. 4); cf. the time of the Niyoga. 

73. The word occurs only here, Mamhatta, occurs at various places; but 
the meaning appears to be symbolic rather than clear. Can we compare it 
with mehand (Rg. V. V. 38.3;-39.1; VIII. 4.21, etc.)? The latter word indi¬ 
cates “spraying”’ (fromy/mih), the concept being that of fluid or semen or 
rain. 



The Divine Right of Persian Kings 
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In October, 1967, the Shah of Iran will be crowned at a brilliant 
ceremony which will be one of the glittering international affairs 
of this generation. The Shah would have waited exactly twenty- 
six years from the time he succeeded his father, the late Reza Shah, 
to mount the Peacock Throne. Twenty-six years is a long time 
to wait for a coronation. But the Shah of Iran is no ordinary 
ruler. He is the Shah-in-Shah, the King of Kings, and of the 
three great imperial rulers of the ancient world to enter the 
twentieth century—the Emperors of China, the Pharoahs of Egypt, 
and the Kings of Persia—only the Persian still reigns. 

This article is intended to provide an explanation in political 
theory for this unusual political phenomenon. 

The explanation—to state it briefly—seems to the writer to 
lie in the ancient, and now almost' forgotten concept of the divinity 
of Kings. The concept is not new to the West. The English once 
listened to a speech given by their King before Parliament in which 
the theory was quite clearly stated: ^ 

“Kings are justlv called Gods; for that they exercise a 
manner or re.semblance of Divine oower upon earth. For if 
you will consider the attributes of God, you shall see how 
they agree in nerson of a king. God hath power to create 
or destrov, make or unmake at his pleasure, to give life or 
send death, to raise low things and to make high things low 
at his pleasure, and to God are both soul and body due. And 
the like power have kings_”. 


1. James I in 1609. Quoted in Mcllwain, C. H., The Political Works 
oi James I, Cambridge: 3918, pp. 307-308. For the best account, old but 
still enduring, of the divinity of Icings in the Wc.st, see Figgis. N^., The Divine 
^ight of Kings, Cambridge: 1914. 
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In Iran, or Persia as it was once known, the theory of kingly 
divinity has been enormously important. In many ways it has been 
obscured. The long years under Arab rule were years of silence 
and evasion and yet the theory did not die. The modem age of 
rising democratic expectations has caused a change in language 
much as the older western concept of natural law became the 
“reasonable man” and even “due process of law”.^ Consequently, 
the consideration of the Persian Constitution with which this paper 
begins, does not use the language of the Sasanian Kings, but 
neither is the language that of the western democratic state. Yet 
one has only to travel in Iran, and to find in obscure places pic¬ 
tures of the Shah framed with all the splendour of a deity to 
realize that this is not a Twentieth Century “Big Brother” nor is 
it merely a personality cult. It is something deep and timeless 
and gaunt with age. 

This paper, then, is concerned with tracing the thread of an 
idea. It is not a short history of Persian political thought. Many 
great political thinkers—^Nizam-al-Mulk is an example—are not 
mentioned or are mentioned in only a cursory way. They have 
not been concerned with the nature or theory of kingly authority 
in its divine aspects. 

Article 35 of the Supplementary Fundamental Law of Persia 
states: 3 “The sovereignty is a trust, as a Divine gift, confided by 
the people to the person of the Shah”. Article 39 provides that the 
Shah undertake on oath to “preserve the independence of Persia, 
safeguard and protect the frontiers of my kingdom and the rights 
of the people, according to the Fundamental Laws of the Persian 
Constitution, rule in accordance with the established lawi of 
sovereignty, endeavour to promote the Ja’fari doctrine of the sect 
of the twelve Imams, and shall in all deeds and actions consider 
God (may his state be glorified) from whom is aid derived, and 
seek help from the holy spirits of the Saints of Islam to serve the 
progress of Persia”. It should be noted that the twin aspects of 
power—^the military (protection of the frontiers) and the religious 
(to promote the Ja’fari doctrine of the sect of the twelve Imams) 


2. Inlow, Burke, “Natural Law, A Functional Interpretation”, American 
Political Science Review, Vol. XLI, No 5, (October, 1947), pp 921-930 

3. Assented to by the Shah, October 7, 1907. 
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are particularly cited. The importance of this is historic as will 
be seen throughout this paper. 

While one of the aims of the framers of these laws was to 
deprive the monarch of his arbitrary powers and to ensure the 
functioning of the government along more modfem lines, it must 
not be assumed ihat the Persian Constitutionalists were in any 
sens«» seeking to remove their autocratic ruler. The establishment 
of the Persian Constitution must be regarded as a nationalist (i.e., 
patriotic) rather than a democratic movement.^ It was rather the 
threat of political forcp from without than the tyranny of an auto¬ 
crat within that drove the Constitutionalists to devise, in such 
a comparatwely short time, the Persian Constitution of 1906.* One 
of the fir*?! acts passed by the Majlis when the Assemblv met 
for the first time on October 7, 1906, was to veto a proposed loan 
of £400,000 which Great Britain and Russia were to make to 
Persia in equal proportions, in order to provide the Shah with 
funds for fresh extravagances. The action served to underscore 
the known fact thn^ for years, the western nations had poured 
enormous amounts of money into the ancient kingdom for the 
purpose of corrupting its rulers and driving a wedge between the 
people and the national interest. In a very real sense, therefore, 
the purpose of promulgating a new constitutional regime in Persia 
was a natriotic one; one intended to restore the ancient integrity 
as between ruler and subject; one intended to preserve the heritage 
of a once-great Empire. 

In this sense, the move for constitutional government in Persia 
is to be distinguished from similar moves in the Middle East, 
where very often, foreign advisers were instrumental in devising 
constitutional instruments.® The Persian action should also be 
distinguished from many of the constitutional developments in 
Western Europe where so often monarchs were deposed as not 
representing the best interests of the people. To the Persian 
Constitutionalists, the Shah was still the key to government; more 
than the key, he was the cornerstone. It was inconceivable to 

4. Browne, E. G., “The Persian Constitutional Movement”, Proceedings 
of the British Academy, London, 1917-1918, VIH, pp. 323-324. 

5. See Art. CVI of the Supplementary Fundamental Law of Persia. 

6. The case of the Iraqi constitution is an example. 
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the Persians that there could be government without the Shah. 
For unlike the more democratic Arabs, the Persians had been firm 
believers in the divine right of kings. The man who sat on the 
Peacock Throne was the descendant of Cyrus, who thought he was 
more than human by birth, but was not surprised or annoyed 
when Croesur suggested that he was only human."^ 

It is the purpose of this paper to examine the theory of divinity 
as it applies to political authority in Persia. For this purpose, the 
paper will be divided into five parts: (1) Indo-Iranian origins 
down to and including the Achaemenid dynasty; (2) The Sasanian 
Period; (3) The Imamate; (4) Medieval Persian Thought with 
particular emphasis on the Mirrors for Princes and as an epilogue; 
(5) The Coming of the English. 


I 

Indo-Iranian Origins 

The Aryan invasions which pressed South in successive waves 
on a broad front extending from the Mesopotamian cultural area 
to that of the Indus basis form a basic and integral part of theories 
of Persian kingship. It is described at least thrice—^by the Jews, 
by the Greeks, and by the Aryans themselves. 

The Jews 

As early as the eighth century B.C., in the reign of Sargon II, 
hordes of wandering Iranians began to appear within the outer 
limits of the Assyrian Empire. The movement seems to have been 
connected with events taking place on the northern coast of the 
Black Sea® and comprehended the activities of various Indo- 
European tribes—the Scythians, the Medes, and the Mannai, the 
Iranians, as well as those who for some time had been pressing 
steadily into India. They were a vigorous people, these Aryans, 
and soon began infiltrating through the defences of Assyria into 
various parts of Asia Minor. Much of their activity was warlike. 
But they were wildly welcomed by the subjugated peoples of 

7. Citations in Hopkins, E. W., “The Divinity of Kings”, Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, Vol. 51, No. 4, (December, 1931), p. 315. 

8. RostovtzefT, M., A History of the Ancient World, Oxford: 1945, p. 121- 
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Sargon and his son, Sennacherib as representing the best, great 
hope of hberation:® 

“Behold, a people shall come from the north”, the prophet 
Jeremiah warned, “and a great nation, and many kings shall 
be raised up from the coasts of the earth. They shall hold the 
bow and the lance; they are cruel and th^ will not shew 
mercy. And they will ride upon horses, everyone put in array, 
like a man to the battle .... and the land shall tremble and 

sorrow: for every purpose of the Lord shall be performed”. 

* 

This theme of the Aryans, and more particularly the Persians, 
as being the hammer of God smashing before it the wicked power 
of Assyria and Babylon occurs and re-occurs in the recounting of 
the Old Testament prophets. Ezra, Nehemiah, Isaiah and Ezekiel, 
all join Jeremiah in hailing these masterful invaders as represent¬ 
ing Yahweh’s pledge of the Jewish deliverance. 

So it must certainly have seemed to the poor and oppressed 
people of the exile. For the Aryan power was gathering rapidly. 
On the death of the Assyrian King, Ashur-bani-pal, the various 
Aryan tribal groups united their command under the Median King, 
Cyaxares. They formed an alliance with Babylon which itself had 
been periodically under the heel of Assyria since the Kassite rule 
fell about 1180 B.C. Together, the combined armies moved against 
Nineveh and destroyed it in 612 B.C. Nahum, the Elkoshite, could 
not withhold his jubilation. “Behold upon the mountain the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings”, he sang to the exiled peoples. 
“0, Judah, keep thy solemn feasts; perform thy vows; for the 
wicked shall no more pass through thee, he is utterly cut off”.*® 

In quick succession, once the Assyrian monarchy had been 
brought down, the subject nations moved to break free. Egypt 
revolted. Babylon forfeited its alliance and sought to establish an 
independent position. All of Asia Minor was in ferment. At this 
point the Aryan drive toward hegemony of the East now received 
a powerful impulse by a transfer of power from the Median to 
the Persian Kings. 

The Persian Kings belonged to the southern branch of the 
Iranian stock which had settled in the province of Fars and spread 

9* Jeremiah 50:41-42; 51:29. 

10. Nahum 1:15. Also, see Zephaniah 3. 
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out over the plains of Elam, a very ancient country North of the 
Persian Gulf and East of the Tigris. The heads of the Achaemenid 
clan became the overlords of this area which was known both as 
Anshan and as Persis (hence the name Persia). Between 553-550 
B.C., Cyrus, commonly known as the “Great”,the fifth King of 
the Persian tribe and sub-King of Persia, moved against the Median 
kingdom, overthrew its ruler and established himself as sovereign. 
In point of fact, there was little conflict here as there was a kinship 
between the two people, and they spoke nearly the same language .12 
When the transfer of authority was complete, Cyrus drove on into 
Asia Minor. Almost immediately he found himself opposed by a 
coalition consisting of Croesus of Lydia, the most powerful prince 
of Asia Minor, and the rulers of Babylon and Egypt. He moved 
on to the West, attacked Croesus and eventually captured Sardis 
and the King himself in 546 B.C. This was a quick and unexpected 
victory and as a result, the whole of Asia Minor fell to his rule, 
including the Greek cities on the Asiatic coast. Cyrus then revers¬ 
ed himself, returned to Ecbatana, the commercial centre of the 
new Achaemenid Empire, and from thence led an army East to 
conquer Parthia, Chorasmia, and Bactria, thus extending his rule 
over the vast area now known as Afghanistan. In 539 B.C. he 
took Babylon by the strategem of diverting the Euphrates River. 
The next year Cyrus issued a decree granting “a return of all 
lands to the Jews’’.^^ 

The Jewish decree was a significant one. It marks a new era 
in political authority in the Middle and Near East. Upto this 
time subject peoples had been subjected to the most systematic 
terrorization of their adversaries. The accounts of Assyrian 
campaigns is a monotony of men fl^iyed alive, impaled, extremities 
cut ofl, mutilated generals shut up in cages, whole towns massacred. 
This kind of treatment prepared men only for the worst when a 
new political star flashed across the horizon. Small wonder then, 
that the Jews, most vocal of the people of this period, saw Cyrus 
as God’s appointed agent and the Persian Kings that followed him 
as models of political power.i* Interestingly enough, the characteri- 


11. This area is now known as Khuzestan. 

12. Rostovtzeff, op. cit, p. 125. 

13. Ezra 1. 

14. Twelve of them are specifically mentioned in Ezra-Nehemiah. 
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sation of Cyrus moves lo a very personal plane. His wonderful 
human qualities are much remarked upon. Like Saul of old, he 
wins the ultimate accolade of the Jews, “the Lord’s anointed”.^^ 
Deutero-lsalah, so concerned with the transcendence of God, 
actually includes Cyrus in its central theme of the “Servant’*—a 
religious signification that moves him close to, Messiah,and 
Yahweh himself reportedly says of Cyrus, “He is my shepherd 
and shall perform my pleasure”.” 

Cyrus died in 529 B.C., a legendary and historic figure. He 
was not only a world conqueror and effective organizer, but the 
first to display that spirit of tolerance which is typical of the 
Iranian character.^® His son, Cambysis, following in his father’s 
footsteps, carried through the conquest of Egypt in 525 B.C., and 
the first Indo-European Empire to be created in the Middle Eastern 
world stood like a colossus from the Indus to the Mediterranean. 

The Greeks 

The Greeks believed the Persian Kings to be gods in Persia.^^ 
Classical antiquity seems to have been unanimous in attribudng 
divinity to the “great king”. “Basileus” they called him with 
marvellous simplicity. There is a passage in Aeschylus’ Persae 
which sunmiarized what Aeschylus and his audience thought about 
the Achaemenid Kings; “O, Queen (Atossa), most exalted in 
Persia’s deep-girdled dames, venerable mother of Xerxes, spouse 
of Darius, bad! Consort wast thou of the Persian’s God and mother 
art thou likewise of a god.” The divine spirit (daimon) of Darius 
is invoked and told that “so long as thou didst gaze on the beams 
of the sun, thou didst pass a life of felicity, envied of all, in Persian 
eyes a god’’.^® 

The Greeks, of course, were fascinated by the Persians. 
Consequently much was written in ancient Greece about Persia 


15. Isaiah 45:1. 

16. Isaiah 42:1-4; 45:1-8; 49:1-6. 

17. Isaiah 44:28. 

18. Wilbur, D. N,, Iran, Past and Present, Princeton: 1958, p. 21. 

19. McEwan, C. W., “The Oriental Origin of Hellenistic Kingship”, Studies 
in Ancient Oriental Civilization, Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago: 
No. 13, 1934, p. 19. 

20. Aeschylus, Persae, pp. 155, 710. Quoted in McEwan, opxit, p. 19. 

J. 13 
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cmd the Persians. Herodotus and Xenophon, particularly, devote 
much of their talent to exploring and recounting matters relating 
to Persian might and authority. They understood very well the 
twin sources of kingly power that made the Persian monarchs true 
Priest-Kings—the military and the religious. In the Seventh Book 
of his famous history, Herodotus gives a wonderful accounting of 
the most famous war of the ancient world. It begins with Darius 
receiving the message concerning the fight at Marathon and ends 
with the death and dehlement of Leonidas. 

“Xerxes was more angry with Leonidas, while ’he was 
still in life, than with any other mortal. Otherwise he would 
not hive used his body so shamefully. For the Persians are 
wont to honour those who show themselves valiant in fight 
more highly than any national that I know”.^ 

Throughout, the vast array of the Persian forces—and the personal 
power of Xerxe.s—clearly illustrate the military might of the great 
King. 

Likewise the priestly functions of the King are noted. Hero¬ 
dotus remarks that the Persians have no images of the gods but 
rather sacrifice “to the sun and moon, to the earth, to fire, to water, 
and to the winds*’ (brothers of the king) The King himself wore 
splendid dress on the occasions of ceremonial functions—purple 
trousers, saffron shoes, and a robe girt in by a golden girdle from 
which hung his sword, adorned with precious stones. The offerings 
of the sacrifice consisted of holy meat placed on consecrated cakes. 
There was also holy water and haoma, a fermented fruit juice 
deemed acceptable to the gods. 

Xenophon reports that the priestly sacrifice was conducted in 
this wise. On the eve of the battle,23 the servants brought to the 
staff officers the holy offerings. The Shah stood separate, dressed 
in his vestments. As priest, he took the meat and cakes and first 


21. Herodotus, History of the Greek and Persian War, VII 15 (ed, 
Forrest, W. G.), pp. 250 if. See How and Wells, A Commentary on Hero¬ 
dotus, II, Oxford: 1957, p. 132. 

22. The concept of the priestly king is too well-known to require repeti¬ 
tion here. See Frazer, Sir J., The Golden Bough, New York: 1945 (1 vol.), 

cai. n. 

23. Xenophon, Cyropaedia, VII, i, Loeb Classical Library (trans. 
,W.' MUler), n, p. 203. 
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presented them to the gods. He, himself, ate, then breaking and 
giving to his officers. Nesct he took wine, mixed it' with the water, 
poured a libation, prayed and drank. His officers then followed 
his example. It is not surprising that' Strabo, who was quite a 
gossip, and something of a Puritan, interprets this ceremony as 
meaning that the Persian staff never undertook serious discussion 
when sober 

The Cyropaedia is a detailed accounting of the excellence of 
the training, discipline and diligence of kingship. The young Cj^rus 
is taught how to be a soldier and how to command so that his men 
might become what they ought to be, worthy of all adfciiration.^® 
He is told by his father that “there is no shorter road than really 
to be wise in those things in which you wish to seem to be wise”,® 
He is seen as no ordinary man, but one who counsels his officers 
as a father. Xenophon also remarks upon the priestly role of the 
Persian Kings. He believes it began with Cyrus and that “the 
institutions established by him at that time have continued with 
each successive King even to this day”.®^ 

Cyrus shares with Alexander in Greek literature a significant 
place in the theory of kingly divinity. The Cyrus legend, of course, 
Is famous. Briefly it runs as follows. King Ishtumegu, or Astyages 
as he is better known, gave his daughter in marriage to a Persian. 
When the child Cyrus was bom of the union, Astyages had a dream 
that the infant would replace him on the throne, whereupon— 
reminiscent of Herod—^he ordered the baby killed. Instead, the 
child was given to a sheoherd whose wife had suffered the loss of 
a still-born infant. The switch of infants was made and the King 
was satisfied that what he saw was the dead baby of his daughter. 

Thus Cyrus escaped death and was saved for future immorta¬ 
lity, Interestingly enough in this story, the shepherd’s wife was 
named Spako, which Herodotus says was the Median word for dog. 
This is obviously an early prototype of the Romulus-Remus story 
in which a child is suckled by a wolf. 

24. Strabo, Geography, XV, iii, 20 (Loeb Classical Library (trans. H. L. 
Jones), Vn, p. 183. 

25. Xenophon, Cyropaedia, I, vi, 7, (I, p. 91). 

26. Jbid., I, vi, 22 (I. p. 109). 

27. Ibid., Vni, i, 24 (I. p. 317). 
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At about age ten, the legend notes, Cyrus was returned to his 
true parents, apparently after new dreams had rendered him dead 
or harmless or both. When he reached manhood, of course, he did 
rise in revolt against his grand-father, Astyages, defeated him in 
battle and became the founder of a dynasty. 

The Cyrus legend has many parallels, some of them Christian. 
But as Professor Frye points out,28 the important parallel is with 
the story of the birth and youth of Ardashir, first of the Sasanian 
rulers. This motif of the founder of a dynasty being raised by 
shepherd^ or poor people who do not know or who conceal the 
true descent of the child becomes a part of the Persian Epic and 
can be seen as suggesting divine birth much in the same way as 
Greek gods were known to come down and mate with mortal 
women. 

Alexander’s story has been embellished almost as much as 
that of Cyrus. In all probability the stories of his divinity came 
back to Greece from Persian sources.^ Arrian relates with great 
charm the visit of Alexander to the oracle at Ammon (in Egypt) 
to find out more about his own divinity,^® “Divine influence”, 
“divine power”, “divine guidance”, and “divine help” are much 
in evidence along the way. Once when the army got off course, 
two snakes appeared to act as guides along the route. This, of 
course, has reference to the old legend that Alxander was the son 
of Zeus, who had come into his mother in the form of a snake. 

When Alexander reached the oracle, he made inquiry of the 
God and “received the answer his soul desired”. He then turned 
back. The entire recounting is one conveying the very presence 
of supernatural power, 

Alexander, again, is identified with Cyrus in the thinking of 
some Greeks and perhaps of himself. Arrian relates the visit of 


28. Frye, R. N., The Heritage of Persia, New York: 1963, p 76. Ctesias 
gives 9 different story, but in Dr. Frye’s opinion, he was deliberately de¬ 
emphasizing the royal blood of Cyrus. Ihid., pp. 76-77. The legend is re¬ 
counted in Herodotus, I, pp. 107-117. Op.cit, pp. 38-44, 

29. Conversation with Professor A. D. Win.spear, 16 November, 1966. 

30. Arrian, Anabasis of Alexander, in, IV, Loeb Classical Library (tran‘> 
E. I. Robson), I, pp. 229-235. 
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Alexander to Cyrus’ tomb and strongly hints at the invocation of 
Cyrus’ daimon.^^ 

This worship of the Persian King’s daimon is noted by several 
Greeks. Socrates speaks of posthumous cults of Persian Kings, 
notably Cyrus, and the Persian worship of the -King’s daimon.^ 
Isocrates, certainly no apologist for Persian power and authority, 
sees that power as derived from Cyrus, so that in a sense, the 
“Great Kings” are worshipned as the King’s daimon.^ He notes 
that Persian subjects approaching their King fall to their knees 
and address him as divinity.®^ 

There are other Greek references to the divinity of Persian 
Kings, They can perhaps best be summarized in the words of 
the great King himself, Xerxes, known as the Zeus of the Persians. 
When he granted Themistocles an audience, he .said this:®® 

“Laws, O Stranger, are naturally different among different 
men; there mnv he legitimate differences of opinion, but all 
men are agreed that it is a noble endeavour to resr)»»ct and 
keep the laws .... Among us, who have noble laws, this is 
pre-eminently binding- to honour the king and worship him 
as the image of God who saves all”. 

The Aryans 

The scanty corpus of early Iranian texts makes a positive 
reconstruction of Persian king.ship difficult'. However, it is possible 
to contemplate an hyrxjthetical, undivided Tndo-Iranian kingship 
in the initial instance and from that position draw certain tentative 
conclusions. It must be recognized, however, that ancient Indian 
literature holds contradictory opinions about the origin and nature 
of kingly divinity.3« 


31. /bid., VI, 29 <n, p. 197). 

32. Ibid. 

33. To Philip, 132 in Isocrates, Loeb Classical Library (trans. G. Norlin, 
I, p. 325. 

34. Panegyricus, 151-152, in Isocrates, /bid., I., p. 217. 

35. Themistocles, 27 in Plutarch’s Lives, Loeb Classical Library (trans. 
B. Perrin), II, p. 73. 

36 Spellman, J. W. Political Theory in Ancient India, Oxford: 1964, 
PP. 26 ff. 
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The dvision of society into social daises with distinctive func¬ 
tions may be traced back to the ancient hymns of the Rigveda and 
continues forward to the Sasanian era. Here the doctrine of 
creation of these classes is found and explained in terms of divine 
ordination. In the Artharvaveda society is described as having 
been formed of the respective limbs of primitive man when he was 
sacrificed by the Gods. The signification of this is that society 
is a divine institution owing its origin, not to any human, but to 
a divine agency .^7 The King himself is referred to in the Rigveda 
as a demi-god “like Indra”^ and the election hymns contain many 
analogies with the gods.®® In an Atharvaveda text,^ a whole 
Rigvedic verse addressed to the god Indra is boldly transferred to 
the human King, while in another text the King is twice greeted 
as “Indra’s comt>anion”.^i King Parikshit is acclaimed in Atharva¬ 
veda as “one who succeeds mortals like a God”.^ 

The King, we are told in Satapatha Brahmana^ “is Indra for 
two reasons, namely because he is noble, and because he is a 
sacrificer”. For, on the one hand the sacrifice passes from the 
men to the gods. The King in other words, is especially connected 
with Indra even though subsequently his consecration puts other 
gods with him. 

Hocart argues that the Vedas are not a treatise on manners 
and customs and could not be expected to furnish accurate infor¬ 
mation on the nature of early Indian kingship.^ But he does quote 
Manu, from a later date, in suptxirt of his contention that divine 
kingship was clearly a feature of early Indian thought. The two 
quotations are from the Law Treatises:*^ 


37. Ghoshal, U. N., A History of Indian Political Ideas, Oxford: 1959, p. 20. 

38. Rigveda IV, 42.8-9. All quotations from the Rigveda are as cited in 
Ghoshal, ibid., pp, 20 ff. 

39. Ibid., X, 173. 

40. Ibid., IV, 8.3. 

41. Ibid., IV, 22.6-7. 

42. Ibid., XX, 127-7. 

43. Satapatha Brahmana, V. 4.3.7. Quoted in Spellman, op.cit., p. 30. 

44. See various references in Hocart, A. M., Kingship, Oxford: 1924, 

pp. 10-11. 

45. Book Vn, Verse 3, and Book V, Verse 96, quoted in Ibid. 
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(1) The Lord created the King for the protection of this world, 
having taken immortal particle from Indra, the Wind, 
Yama, the Sun, and Fire, and Varuna, the Moon, and 
the Lord of Wealth. Insomuch as the King is formed of 
these particles of these chiefs of the gods, he surpasses 
all beings in brightness. Like the sun, he bums the eyes 
and minds, nor can any so-ever on earth hehold him. He 
is Fire, and Wind, he is the Sun, the King of Law. 

(2) The sovereign has a body composed of Soma (the Moon), 
Fire, the Sun, the Wind and Indra, of the two Lords of 
Wealth (Kubera) and Water (Varuna) and Yama, the 
eight guardians of the world. 

Widengren strongly supports Hocart.^ He grants the secular 
nature of much of the King’s authority and admits that his power 
is not unrestricted. He accepts the fact of the King’s election and 
the presence of an assembly which elects the King.^’ On the other 
hand, he makes the following points. 

(1) The King’s own person was holy and inviolable. In sup¬ 
port of this, he cites cases where the King, even though defeated 
in battle was not killed. True, Kings were killed, but the action 
was regarded as sacrilege. 

(2) The King was holy because of his descent from the Gods. 
His person was of a divine character. He was the brother of the 
sun and moon and his real home was among the stars. His real 
nature was fire and this fire-nature was always symbolized by the 
nimbus of fire surrounding his head. 

(3) The King’s divine nature was reflected in court ceremonial 
and in insignia of royalty. It is significant that as Manu’s Law 
VIII 9 states that the radiance of the King turns the eye like the 
sun, GO the custom developed early in Iran of the King always 
having his face veiled when ascending the throne. 

(4) The King’s divine origin was reflected in the birth legend. 
Examples are Faridun, Cyrus, Mithradates Eupator, and Zara- 
thustra. As we know, there were many prophecies circulating 


46. Widengpren, G.. “The Sacred Kingship of Iran”, Numen, Supp. 4, 1959, 
PP. 442 ff. 

47. He points out, however, that the King is elected by means of an 
Oftien, given by the sun-god through his special animal, the horse. This is 
the basis for Herodotus’ jtory of the election of Darius. 
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during the centuries preceding the Christian era which speak of 
the birth of > the “Great King ". This great King is Mithra whose 
human reincarnation the Iranians believed would brmg salvation. 
Thus a Savior-King was as much a part of the early Iranian 
mystique as it was of the Judeo-Christian tradition. 

(5) Royal ideology: The King was the cosmic ruler, the Lord 
of the Seven CUmes. Cyrus, who was not certain whether he was 
human or not,^® left the following inscription in a cylinder which 
hes in the British Museum. “1 am Cyrus, King of the World, 
the great King, the powerful King, King of Babylon, King of 
Sumer and Akkad, King of the four quarters of the world”. 

Frye supports Hocart and George Widengren.^^ He states that 
in ancient Iran, as among other Indo-European people, a King 
was elected from a certain family, which has the charisma of 
kingship. The King was first among warriors. The term Shah 
itself means warrior and is derived from the ancient Kshatriya 
or warrior caste. It was a capital offence to sit on the Shah’s 
throne. His person was sacred. On the day of his coronation, he 
was “re-born” and assumed a new throne name and put on a 
garment symbolizing his position as a cosmic ruler. At his death 
his “personal fire” was extinguished and mourning on the part 
of his family sometimes took extreme forms of suicide or mutilation. 

Frye recognizes an apparent contradiction between the posi¬ 
tion of the King of Kings as one among many and the sacred divine 
nature of early Persian Kingship. But he argues that in Iran the 
King became more important than in India and the idea of legiti¬ 
macy becomes paramount and was bound up with the “kingly 
glory”.®® Only seven chiefs of the Medes and Persians could view 
the face of the King.®^ By the time of Darius these seven great fami¬ 
lies of Iran became a tradition which were carried through Parthian 
and Sasanian times. They were the top aristocratic families and 
acted as helpers of the King and supported his divinity and 
legitimacy. 

Under Darius I—and this is relevant in further support of 
the concept of royal splendour—^Zoroastrianism became the 

48. See above, p. 3. 
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spiritual expression of a nation at the height of its powers. Upon 
his ascent to the throne, Darius tells his people: “By the grace of 
Ahiu-a-Mazda, I am King. Ahura-Mazda gave me the kingdom”.®^ 
When the last Cyrus died, Achaemenid art, a large proportion of 
which was destined for religious purposes, had constructed what 
are still some of the most impressive monuments on the face of the 
earth.53 In three languages, Old Persian (the dialect of Pars), 
Elamite, and Babylonian, the Achaemenid rulers carved into rock 
or baked into clay, the wonderful recountings of this divine grace. 
At Behistun, on the great road which leads from Babylon to 
Ecbatana, there is a bas-relief placed high upon a rock in which 
Darius tells how he defeated Gaumata, the Magian Pretender who 
had seized the kingdom after mad Cambyses’ death.^* The King 
is depicted, followed by two assistants who carry his bow and 
spear, making a gesture of adoration towards the holy symbol of 
Ahura-Mazda. The trampled figure of Gaumata lies under his 
feet. A row of rebellious satraps, all strung on one rope are led 
towards the King as a sacrifice to Ahura-Mazda—^Ahura-Mazda, 
“who created this earth, who created yonder heaven, who created 
welfare for man, who gave this kingdom to his house and defends 
his empire from evil”.®® 

To summarize, then, the best sources indicate that' Persian 
kingship was a divine institution and the divinity of the King was 
accepted in early Iranian texts. Kingly authority rested on two 
fundamental sources of power—^the military and rehjiious. He was 
a Priest-King as that concept was understood in the Middle East 
and as the sacrificer partook of the Divine Nature. 

( 2 ) 

The Sasanian Period 

The pre-Islamic era of Persian history may be said to have 
begun with the Achaemenid dynasty, founded by Cyrus the Great 

52. Gray, G. B. and Mr. Cary, “Tlic Iteign of Darius”, Cambridge Ancient 
History, IV, Cambridge University Press, 1953, p. 176. Hereafter cited as 
CA.H. 

53. Grousset, Rene, The Civilizations of the East, New York: 1941, I, 
PP. 120-138. 

54 C.A.H., IV, p. 178. 

55. C.A.H., IV, p. 176. 
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in 546 B.C. The Arabs invaded Persia in 636 A.D. This period, which 
extended over eleven centuries, can, for convenience, be sub¬ 
divided into the Achaemenid period, the Parthian period, and the 
Sasanian period. The first ended with the invasion of Alexander 
the Great who routed the Achaemenids and brought an end to the 
d 5 ntiasty. The last Achaemenid King was killed in 336 B.C. 

The second period, the Parthian, was a dark and somewhat 
confusing period. It was marked by the rule of Greek Seleucids 
as well as local chieftains. It ended with the defeat of Ardawan 
by the great Ardashir in 226 A.D. 

The third period, sometimes known as the Pahlavi period, was 
marked by the founding of the Sasanian dynasty by the afore¬ 
mentioned Ardashir and continued until the Arab invasion and 
the break-up of the Persian Empire at the death of Yazdigird III 
in 651 A.D. 

The foundation of a postive theory of Persian kingship had 
its origins, as indicated above, in ancient Indo-Iranian traditions. 
Much of this, however, is necessarily provisional, and even the 
Cyrus legend^fi develops a saga of its own. When the assignment 
of the divine source of the kingship of Cyrus to Yahweh takes 
place, as recounted in Isaiah,®^ the heroic aspects of Cjrrus tend to 
become confused with the Jesus saga and at least one Orientalist 
has argued that the recounting of the Persian epic is really a com¬ 
mentary on the Gospels.®® 

Very early, as already suggested, the court of the Persian 
Kings became inaccessible. The testimonies of Herodotus®® and 
Xenophon®® both remark on the invisibility of the King. Even at 
dinner, while most guests dine outside the royal apartments, those 
who dine within, do not sit at the same table with him. He is so 
situated that he can see the guests through a curtain while they 
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cannot see him. Only on rare and great occasions do guests share 
a table with the King.® 

Ihere is a tradition that Arsak, founder of the Parthian 
dynasty, was the first King to be counted as a divine person. 
Ammianus Marcellinus relates:® 

**And nobles and commons rivalling each other in agree¬ 
ment, he was placed among the stars.and—as they 

believe—^he was the first of all to be so honoured. Hence to 
this very day the over-boastful kings of that race suffer them¬ 
selves to be called brothers of the Sun and Moon.Hence 

they venerate and worship Arsak as a god”. 

Ihe reference to the Sun and Moon also appears in the title 
used by the Sasanian Kings, In a letter sent by Shapur II to the 
Emperor Constantius, the address is: “I, Shapur, King of Kings, 
partner with the stars, brother of the Sun and Moon.... 

The Sasanian Kings—for it is in the Sasanian dynasty that 
the divine theory of Persian kingship emerges as a stable and 
enduring concept—called themselves Gods or “divine beings” 
(Pahlawi bagh).®^ They regarded themselves as the descendants 
of the ancient Keyani dynasty and inheritors of the “Royal 
Splendour” by virtue of which they alone could wear the Persian 
Crown. Thus in Pahlawi literature, the King is lord of the world. 
He is the Cosmic ruler. He is lord of he Seven Climes. He is 
primarily a ritual person. No longer does he lead, like Indra, in 
battle. Rather he functions as a priest. Like the Achaemenid 
Kings he makes the sacrifice,®^ carrying out the great horse-sacri¬ 
fice of Aryan origin, tending the many fire temples, and later 
sacrificing the white bulls and bucks brought to the God of Fire. 
At the New Year’s festival, he functioned as the dragon killer, 
slaying the mythical monster Azi Dahaka and thereby creating 
fertility for the world. At his coronation he assumes his throne 
name and ever after, this is his birthday. He wears a garment 
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symbolizing his position as a Cosmic ruler. At his death aad 
burial, his personal fire is extinguished. Sometimes human victims 
are sacrificed and Widengren declares that no Zoroastrian regula¬ 
tions of mourning and death are observed at the royal burial.®® 

Professor Browne, around whose charming presence a distin¬ 
guished group of scholars gathered at Pembroke College shortly 
after the turn of the century instances as evidence of this “Royal 
Splendour” two incidents related from early recountings:®^ 

“Now Kisra (Chosroes) used to sit in his audience hall 

where was his crown, like unto a mighty cask.set with 

rubies, emeralds, and pearls, with gold and silver, suspended 
by a chain of gold from the top of an arch in this, his audience- 
hall; and his neck could not support the Crown, but he was 
veiled by draoeries till he had taken his seat in this, his 
audience-hall, and had introduced his head within the Crown, 
and had setlled himself in his place, whereupon the draperies 
were withdrawn. And no one who had not previously seen 
him looked upon him without kneeling in reverence before 
him”. 

The second instance relates to an anecdote told of the flight 
of Bahram Chubin after his defeat by Khursaw Parwiz: 

“And Bahram fled headlong, and on his way he passed 
by a hamlet, where he halted, and he and Mardan-Sina and 
Yazdan-Gushnasp alighted at the dwelling of an old woman 
Then they produced some food which they had with them, and 
supped, and gave what was left over to the old woman. Then 
thev produced wine; and Bahiam said to the old woman ‘Fast 
thou nothing wherewith we can drink?’ ‘I have a little gourd’, 
replied she; and .she brought it to them, and they cut off the 
top and began to drink from it. Then they produced dessert; 
and they said to the old woman, ‘Hast thou nothing wherein 
we can put the dessert?’ So she brought them a winnowing- 
shovel, into which they poured the dessert. So Bahrain 
ordered that wine should be given to the old woman, and then 
he said to her, ‘What news hast thou, old lady?’ ‘The news 
with us’, an.swered she, ‘is that Kisra hath advanced with an 
army of Greeks, and fought Bahram, and overcome him, and 
recovered from him his kingdom’. ‘And what say’st thou. 
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a^Ecd Babram^ 'c<mceming Bahrain?* ‘A ailly fool’, replied she, 
‘who claims the kingdom, not beh^ a member of the Royai 
House’. Said Bahram, “Iherefore, it is that’ he drinks out of 
gourds and eats his desert out of wmnowing-fans’. And this 
became a saying amongst the Persians, which they are wont 
to cite as a proverb”. 

It is the Shah-Nama of Firdausi, however, that develops most 
artistically the divine theory of kingship held during the Sasanian 
reign. Firdausi, who lived in Tus toward the end of the tenth 
century wrote this masterpiece in dedication to Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni in 1010. It is a long poem of some 60,000 couplets and 
purports to tell the history of Persia from legendary times to the 
beginning of the Arab conquest. It is cast in the heroic mould 
and does, in fact, recreate an heroic period. In a sense, Firdausi 
is the precursor of all the heroic Persian poets that follow him— 
Anwari, Omar Khayyam, Sa’di of Shiraz, Hafiz and Jami. These 
men were not historians. Hence, as history, none of them, begin¬ 
ning with the Shah-Nama, is to be taken with accuracy. Yef their 
value to Persian tradition, is, if anything, more important, because 
of the heroic conception of the Kings of Persia that emerges. 
The Shah-Navm is important in Persian history because it declares 
that Persian kingship derives its authority from immemorial anti¬ 
quity and not from recent conquest. It attempts to deliver from 
the thraldom of Islam, the theory of Persian kingship, in order to 
demonstrate to the world that the kingly authority, the “Royal 
Splendour” cannot be seized, that the line of legitimist right to 
the throne of Persia is by lineal descent. So this continues to 
modern times. It resides in the hidden succession from the Kayans 
to the Sasanids, the .*'Uccession inherent in the imams and the 
Sayvids, and finally in the “hidden imam” and the doctrine of the 
Mahdi. This is the reason why Persians have clung with such 
tenacity to the doctrine of the Shi’a or Sect of Ali. To them the 
sdea of electing a Caliph was distasteful in the extreme. No doubt 
there was a certain amount of personal hatred present toward the 
Arabs as the resul^^ of the strenuous efforts of Umar, the second 
orthodox Cali oh, to destroy the Persian Empire. On the other 
hand, the Persians firmly believed that Hussein, the younger son 
of the Prophet’s daughter Fatima and his cousin Ali had married 
^he daughter of the last Sasanian King. Consequently the remain- 
big imams of the Shi’a sect represent “not only the Prophetic, but 
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the kingly right and virtue, being at the same time descended from 
the Prophet Muhammed and from the House of Sasan”.®® 

The Sasanians, at die height of their power, were a formidable 
force indeed. Shapur I (A.D. 241-271), the son of Ardashir, had 
captured the Roman Emperor Velerian in battle and held him 
prisoner until his death. Although the Tigris River came to 
represent the boundary between the Empires of the East and the 
West, three separate wars were waged by Shapur HI (A.D. 310- 
379) against Rome. It was under Kursraw I (A.D. 531-579), 
however, the greatest of the Sasanian Emperors, that the full power 
of the monarchy was brought into being. An heroic literature, 
later drawn upon by Firdausi for the Sha-Narna developed.*® 
Christianity was not only tolerated, but indeed, became a serious 
threat to the old Zoroastrian fai+h. The administration of Empire 
was stabilized upon the basis of a comprehensive survey of its land 
and people. There were nevertheless, two internal aspects of the 
imperial power that were preparing the way for its undoing. The 
first was the increasing rigidity of the interior imperial structure. 

The majesty of the Sasanian rulers has already been noted."^® 
Flowing directly from Ahura-Mazda, it was seen as divine, as 
encompassing the four comers of the earth. Nevertheless the 
sepaT’ation of the Shah from contact with his people promoted the 
rise of rigid social arrangements that began to rival its Aryan 
counterpart in India. The people were divided into four groups 
with sub-divisions. At the top was the shahrdar or the nrovincial 
governors, members of the Sasanian family. The nobility were 
divided between the clergy, the warrior class, and the secretaries 
or lesser administrators. Below were the commoners—the farmers, 
the merchants, the artisans. At the bottom were, of course, the 
labouring population. 

The second aspect of imperial power that was threatening was 
the continuing struggle against Byzantium. Kursraw II (A.D. 
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589-628) continued to carry the war to Byzantium. At first 
victorious, in the end the Eimperor Heraclitis inflicted such a deci¬ 
sive defeat upon the Battle of Nineveh (A.D. 627) that the Sasanian 
Empire, already weakened by its internal problems, was thrown 
into anarchy. The story of Vazdigird HI, the last of the Shahs, 
is a tragic accounting of a hunted man. 

The determinant force in the decline of the royal power of 
Persia was an outside fore, however, not an internal one, and it 
was this that was ultimately to determine the future of the Persian 
Kings—^the rise of Islam. About the tune that the Emperor 
Heraclius was in Jerusalem re-installing the true Cross'll recover¬ 
ed from the Persians after the Battle of Nineveh, his troops beyond 
the Jordan reported an attack by an Arab band which was repelled 
with little difficulty .^2 while only thus briefly noted, it marked the 
beginning of a greal struggle that was not to cease until 1453 when 
the name of Muhammed would be substituted for that of Christ 
on the walls of the magnificent basilica of St. Sophia in the capital 
of the Byzantine Empire. But this was yet some 800 years away. 
What was more immediate was the conquest of Persia, not by 
Byzantium, but by the Arabs. 

As long as Muhammed lived, he exercised all the functions of 
authority. With his death came the question of succession. It was 
assumed that there could be no spiritual successor. For one who 
had delivered the final dispensation to mankind, how could there 
be a later? The matter of succession, therefore, at the point of 
his death, centred around that of the Khalifah (Caliph), or his 
successor. 

The Prophet left no male children. Only one daughter, Fatima, 
survived him. She was the wife of Ali and they had two sons, 
Sasan and Hussein. Even had the Prophet’s sons not predeceased 
him, however, this would not necessarily have eased the succes¬ 
sion. The Arabian sheikhdom was not traditionally hereditary. It 
was almost electoral, roughly following the lines of tribal seniority. 
Consequently, with the Prophet’s death, several conflicting con¬ 
tenders for power arose. Eventually those basing their claim on 
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having belonged to the tribe of the Prophet won and the first four 
Caliphs thus named were Abu-Bakr (632-34); Umar (634-44); 
Uihman (644-56); All (656-61). Despite contentions among the 
followers of these Caliphs, Islam pressed forward on a reasonably 
imited front to carry the wars of conquest to Syria, Ii*aq, Persia, 
and the lands beyond. Eight years after the Persian defeat at 
Nineveh, with Yazdigird III, the last of the Persian Kings, still on 
the run, the Arab forces came to the Tigris River on a dark and 
wind-blown day. The leader of the Arabs was Sa’d, one of those 
Companions promised Paradise by Muhammed himself and now 
serving under the Caliph Umar. Facing him across the river was 
the mighty Rustam, administrator of the Persian Empire, holding 
together the last effective fighting forces of the Sasanid Army. 

The legendary exploits of Rustam are one with Persian 
history.’3 He was the Hercules of Persia, to which even Kings 
played but secondary party. He was the son of Zal, a chief of 
Seistan, himself a mighty warrior, who when hunting in the wilds 
of what is now Afghanistan, came to a castle where he saw the 
beauteous Rudabah, daughter of the King of Kabul. It was love 
at first sight for them both and the ardent lover scaled his mistress’s 
tower by using her long tresses as a rope. From this union came 
Rustam. Rustam, himself, as man, followed his father’s pattern 
and fell in love with a woman with sense enough to steal his horse. 
She bore him a son, Sohrab. The account of the famous and tragic 
single combat between Rustam and his Sohrab is as much a part 
of English literature as of Persian.'^^ It was, as Firdausi declares, 
an episode “full of the water of the eye”. This and so much else, 
had passed; in Rustam’s life. 

So now, on this day in Jime, 637, the aging Rustam faced 
again his destiny. It was hot, and the dust was like the shadow 
of locusts. And Rustam was killed and he lay on the battle-field 
with his army fleeing in panic. And Sa’d rode forward to claim 
the fertile lowland West of the Tigris.'^® Fourteen years later, 
Yazdigird HI, carrying his crown and a few treasures, with only 
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a handful of followers, was killed by his own people near Merv. 
With his death, there came to an end an Empire that had flourished 
for twelve centuries, an Empire that would not rise again for 800 
more. Subsequently, the Arabs made separate treaties across 
Persia with the many feudal overlords and princes, and whatever 
loyalty had once clung to the Shah began to be gradually trans¬ 
ferred to the new Caliphate.’^® 

The concept of the divine kingship was of course foreign to 
the more democratic Arabs. An example of their fierce egalitarian 
tradition is to be found in a story told of Umar. He once received 
several lengths of cloth as a gift from a neighbouring ruler. He 
divided it equally among the Moslems, retaimng one length as his 
share. He tailored it, donned it, and ascended the pulpit to preach. 
A Moslem came up to him and said, “We neither listen nor obey”. 

“Why so?” he replied. 

“Because you have preferred yourself to us”, the man answer¬ 
ed, “when you divided the lengths of cloth, each Moslem received 
one, and so you too. But one length would not make you a whole 
shirt because you are a tall man”. 

Umar turned to his son and said, “Reply”. 

The son stood up and said, “When the Commander of the 
Faithful (Umar) wished to tailor his length of cloth, it was in¬ 
sufficient and 1 gave him enough of my length to complete it”. 

Upon hearing this, the Moslem said, “Now we listen and 
obey.”77 

The Persians, on the other hand, were an intelligent and re¬ 
sourceful people and though the Arab rule was imposed upon 
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them, Persian belief and thought moved over the next several 
centuries to seek some kind of accommodation between their own 
traditional concepts of authority and those of their Arab masters. 
Generally speaking, this was to take the shape of an heroic lite¬ 
rature, of which the Shah-Nama of Firdausi is the best example; 
of the concept of the imam as the ideal ruler of an ideal state; 
and of certain writings known as the Mirrors for Princes which 
were built upon Sasanian tradition. The first example has been 
remarked. It is now necessary to turn to the other two. 

(3) 

The Imamate 

With the death of Uthman and the naming of Ali as fourth 
Caliph on June 24, 656, it was hoped by many that a true succes¬ 
sion to the Prophet was now po^ible. None of the first three 
Caliphs had founded a dynasty. Ali, first cousin of Muhammed, 
husband to his only daughter, and father of two sons still living, 
was clearly in a position to do so. But the blood-letting was not 
to stop. 

Uthman, third i Caliph and representative of the Umayyad 
cause had been murdered by a Persian slave. Consequently, even 
though Ali put down his closest rivals, Talhah and al-Zubayr, in 
honourable combat and gave them decent burial, the Umayyads, 
under Musiyah, governor of Syria, ralhed for a new test of 
strength. What happened at the confrontation along the Euph¬ 
rates is not clear.But in January 661, Ali was killed by a 
poisoned sabre and he was succeeded by Mu’awiyah the Umayyad 
who did found a dynasty, thus introducing the hereditary princi¬ 
ple into the Caliphate. 

Ah’s death was mourned deeply by his followers, most of 
whom were Persian Moslems known as Shi’ite. To them, Ali 
was a canonized martyr. He became the paragon of Moslem nobi- 
hty and chivalry. The lonely spot near al-Kufah where he is 
buried (near the Persian city of Mashad) is one of the great 
centres of pilgrimage in Islam. His martyred son, Hussein, buried 
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at nearby Karbala is similarly honoured in death by hosts o£ 
pilgrims. Every year throughout the Shi’a world, a passion play 
is enacted on the tenth of Muharram testifying to the messianic 
nature of the Shi’a belief. 

Inevitably the veneration afforded Ali spliC Islam into two 
hostile camps. During the Umayyad period it took final form. 

The issue ostensibly was the Caliphate, but in fact it was the 
imamship. After the first four Caliphs, the office became a secular 
post, the highest in Islam to be sure, but with none of the reli¬ 
gious authority enjoyed by Muhammed. On the other hand, the 
imam or religious leader of the community could be the Caliph 
or it could be any other devout man. As religious speculation 
continued after the death of Muhammed on the nature of the 
Caliphate, several interpretative books were written similar in 
nature to the western canon law dealing with this problem. The 
most authoritative to these was by Persian, al-Bukhari, which 
stands next to the Koran itself in importance. An oath taken 
on it is valid. Six of these books, known as the Shari’a, recog¬ 
nized but one supreme authority, the imam. He, in turn could 
delegate all or part of his authority to his appointed ministers, 
governors and generals. It was generally assumed that the 
Caliphate and the imam therefore must be one, as no doctrine of 
the two swords — iso well known in the West^ — ever existed in 
Islam. But the assumption was subjected to a different emphasis 
by the Shi’a, the followers of Ali. 

The meaning of the word imam in the Arabic tongue, refers 
to one whom one follows. The institution of the imama is an act 
of God’s grace. The imam is “the shadow of God on earth.” His 
duties include the defence of the din (religion), the warding-off 
offenders, granting compensation to those wronged and establish¬ 
ing right. Authority, irrespective of how well their duties are 
carried out, is preferable to anarchy. Forty years of tyranny are 
better than one hour of abandonment by the ruler.®® Even though 
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the influence of the Greek philosophers was very strong during 
the Abhasid Caliphate, it is clear that the imama “is not required 
by reason, but by the divine law (Shar).” Politics, is the fore¬ 
most of the sciences aimed at “man’s welfare in this world and 
bliss in the next, attainable only if government is rooted in the 
legal and completed by the political sciences.”®^ 

The Shi’a believed that Ali and Ali’s sons were true imams 
just as Homan Catholic dogma accepts the peculiar position of 
Peter and his successors. The imam stood as an intermediary bet¬ 
ween God and man. The doctrine represented, of course, theolo¬ 
gical opposition to the conception of might contained in the office of 
the conquering Caliphate. The Persians were ever the most sub¬ 
tle of eastern philosophers, and beginning with their position as 
supporters of Ali whose losing cause they had espoused, they 
proceeded to develop by the tenth century a conception of the 
imamate completely at variance with the Sunni Arabs. The imam 
became the sole legitimate head of the Moslem community. It 
was a divinely designated office. The imam is a lineal descen¬ 
dant of Muhammed through Fatima and Ali. He is a spiritual 
and religious leader and rightly a secular one. He enjoys a trans¬ 
cendent force which places him far above any other human being. 
Among the Ahulah, a Shi’ite group, this was interpreted as re¬ 
presenting the incarnation of God himself.®^ Unlike the Sunni 
Caliph, the Shi’ite imam had inherited not only his temporal 
authority, but the prerogative of interpreting the law. He was 
an infallible teacher to which was added the divine gift of im¬ 
peccability®® The Shi'ites saw Ali as the first imam, followed in 
succession by his son Hasan and then Hussein. The last nine 
of the twelve imams to whom the Shi’a swore allegiance were all 
descendants of Hussein. Of the nine, four met death by poison, 
the others at the hands of Caliphs or executioners. The twelfth 
imam disappeared in 878 A.D. in the cave of the great mosque of 
Samarra without leaving offspring. He is considered immune from 
death and sleeps like Barbarossa, ready to rise again. In due time, 
he will appear as the Mahdi or divinely guided one who will 

81. Quoted in Ibid,, p. 39. 
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restore true Islam, conquer the world, and usher in the millennium. 
Thoiigh hidden, this imam is “the master of time.” In 1502, 
the Safawids, who claimed descent from the seventh imam, estab¬ 
lished this belief as doctrine and ever since, the Shah has been 
seen as the locum tenens of this hidden imam.®^ 

(4) 

Medieval Persian Thought 

The Abbasid dynasty held power in Islam from 750 to 1258. 
It was a period in which Persian influence so completely captured 
the Empire that in only two fields was Arabian influence preserved. 
Islam remained the religion of the state and Arabic continued to 
be the official language of the state registers. But in all else 
“Persian title, Persian wines and wives, Persian mistresses, Persian 
songs, as well as Persian thoughts, won the day.”*® 

The Caliphate, in particular, became a reflection of the earlier 
splendour of the Persian kingship and the government itself emerg¬ 
ed as a model of the Sasanids. The autocratic nature of kingly 
authority was reasserted over the easier Arabian democracy. For 
the first time in the history of Islam, the leathern spread beside 
the Caliph’s seat, which served as a carpet for the use of the exe¬ 
cutioner, became a necessary adjunct of the imperial throne.*® 

The office of Caliph also ceased to be a purely secular one 
as it had been under the preceding Umayyads and assumed many 
of the characteristics of the religious office of the Shah. 
The Caliph now donned the mantle once worn by the Prophet on 
great ceremonial occasions and displayed himself no more as a man 
among his equals. The ancient Persian head-dress became officially 
adopted by the Caliphs. 

Next to the Caliph stood the vizier, an office created for Persia 
and held traditionally by a Persian. The Vizier acted as the 

84. Ibid, p. 441. 
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86. An early Persian story tells of a corrupt judge who was flayed alive 
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Caliph’s “alter ego” and grew enormously in power as the Caliph 
became more and more of a figurehead. Professor Hitti sees this 
office as giving “a perfect expression to the theory of the divine 
right of kingship by proxy” 

Muhammed ibn-Barz al Quumi is our representative 
throughout the land and among our subjects. Therefore he 
who obeys him obeys us and he who obeys us obeys God and 
God shall cause him who obeys him to enter Paradise. As 
one who, on the other hand, disobeys our vizier, he disobeys, 
us; and he who disobeys us disobeys God and God shall cause 
him who disobeys Him to enter hell fire. 

It was in this setting that the Mirrors of Princes which enjoyed 
so much popularity in medieval Islam, appeared in the form of 
political literature. They were introduced with Arabic literature 
by Ibn Al-Muguffa, a Persian convert to Islam in the eighth cen¬ 
tury C.E., who was first in the service of Umayyad governors and 
generals and later switched his allegiance to the Abbasid Caliphs.®* 

The Mirrors were written over a period of centuries by men 
of affairs and were much less concerned with principles than with 
the art of government. In this respect, they remind the western 
reader of Machiavelli’s Prince. Nevertheless, the best Mirrors — 
the Nasihat Ul-Muluk of al Ghazali is an example — did throw a 
good deal of light on the development of the Persian theory of 
kingship. If this seems strange to the reader, it should be pointed 
out that the Sasanian Kings of Persia, and not the Caliphate, 
were set up in the Mirrors as model rulers; that the courts and 
administration of the Persian Kings served as the norm in various 
political topics considered; and finally, most of the Mirrors were 
by Persian converts. It is true that the King’s absolutism is miti¬ 
gated by being built into the structure of Islam and that the 
various commandments of Islam are always pre-sent. Nevertheless, 
they are, in essence, Persian works. 

The three Mirrors best known to the West are the Book of 
Crovm written in the ninth century, possibly by al Jahiz, a man 
of brilliant parts who exercised great influence over Arabian 
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aoology but who was so ugly that the Caliph refused to appoint 
him tutor to his sons; the Quahus-Nama oi Kai Ka’us, a prince 
of the southern Caspian, and the Nasihat ul-MuLuk by the famous 
al Ghazali. Both of the latter Mirrors were written towards the 
end of the eleventh century. 

The Book oj Crown is the most difficult to assess. While it 

abounds in stories and anecdotes of Sesanian rule and court life, 

the author superimposes so many Muslim concepts and takes so 

many other examples from Arab history that the Book is equally 

a reflection of the Abbasid court and Sasanian. However, the 

author makes it clear that the King is absolute sovereign. Even 

if the Shari’a were to demand it, the King’s son would have no 

right to shed blood without his father’s permission. To do so would 

be to weaken the kingly authority — it must remain indivisible. 

The King himself combines the roles of pastor, master, and imam. 

While at the same time serving as the shepherd to his flock — a 

concept going back to Cyrus — he must maintain a vast network 

of spies to cover the court and the realm. 

\ 

The Quabm-Nama — a Mirror for Princes — was written by 
Kai Ka’us Ibn Iskander, Prince of Gurgan,®® He belonged to a 
princely family who held sway in the southern Caspian area 
(Mazandaran). He was the grandson of the great Quabus who 
ruled over this area as governor and who, when he died, was 
placed in a crystal coffin which was suspended by chains midway 
between roof and floor of the tomb. Apparently the grandson 
adored his grandsire and studied his life carefully. This book is 
for the most part a practical handbook of politics. It may not 
be devoid of significance that the India Office Library’s manuscript 
copy bears the autograph signature of Warren Hastings. The 
Book contains forty-four chapters running from a knowledge of 
God, then — youth, wine-drinking, love to war, wealth to king¬ 
ship. Chapter Forty, Rules for the Vizierate, Chapter Forty-One, 
the Art of Controlling an Armed Force; Chapter Forty-Two, the 
Conduct of Kingship, are perhaps the most important. 


89. Translated from the Persian by Reuben Levy, London: 1941. The 
writer wishes to acknowledge the helpful conversations with Professor Levy 
at Cambridge, Spring Term, 1965. 
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The Vizier is told that the King will either be a wise man or 
a fool. “If he is wise^ he will not reconcile himself to dishonesty 
on your part and will remove you from office in the most agreeable 
manner possible. If he is foolish and ignorant, he wUl dismiss 
you in the most ignominious way he knows. You may escape 
with your life from the wise man, but by no contriving is there 
any escape from the boor.”*® The officer, or chief administrative 
officer as pointed out above, was set up first by the Abbasids and 
was intended to be a Persian post as a reflection of Persian in¬ 
fluence at court. 

The admonition to the future ruler in the case of controlling 
the armed forces reminds one of a great deal of the Cyrapaedia. 
The example is cited of a great King who never went in pursuit 
of a defeated enemy. It is mindful of Aristotle’s admonition to 
his pupil Alexander upon hearing of Alexander’s vicious massacre 
on a particular occasion of a defeated enemy. Aristotle could 
understand a King killing his enemies, but not his future subjects. 
In any case, it is made clear in this chapter that as of old, kingly 
authority rests on military might. 

There is no general theory of kingship expressed in the chapter 
on kingship as it is a handbook beginning: “If you become King, 

someday, my son.” On the other hand, many of the old Sasa- 

nian characteristics are present. He is to expose himself to the 
gaze of the people very rarely. He is to speak seldom. He is not 
to be dependent upon counsel — “let us consider the matter, 
after which will issue appropriate commands.”*^ Commands are 
never to be treated with indifference. “The King’s solace and 
pleasure lie in giving commands.”*^ Even so the image of Cyrus 
is still invoked. “The Chieftain is like the shepherd, with the 
lesser men as his flock.”*^ The term “lesser” men or “ordinary 
run of men” is used more than once. “The King is greater than 
other men.”*^ It is mindful of Cyrus who thought he might be 
less than God, but was more than man. And finally, “awesome- 
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ness” is named one of the six qualities of kingship and is listed 
first.®® 

The Nasihat ul-MuLuk was written by tne eminent theologian 
mystic al-Ghazali for the Great Sultan Seljuk Sultan Muhammed 
b. Malikshah who ruled from 498 to 511 (1105 to 1118). it was 
a period which saw the political situation in the Islamic world 
being completely transformed by the rise of the Seijuks to power. 
At the time of their first appearance as a political force in Persia 
the Caliphate was at its lowest ebb. His temporal power had been 
reduced in Persia and elsewhere. Shi’a tendencies were growing 
stronger. Even in Baghdad, political power was a mixed bag. 

With the establishment of a Sunni Sultanate at Baghdad by 
the Seijuks as a result of the Seljuk subjugation of Persia, Meso¬ 
potamia, Syria, and Asia Minor, a new foiceful political force was 
introduced. The Seijuks were like most converts, zealous Sunnis, 
and their rise to power meant a victory of the Sunni creed over 
Shi’a tendencies. All power was now held solidly by the Sultan 
with the Caliph being pretty much a figurehead. It was al-Ghaza- 
li’s fate that his biiiliance led him into many contradictory 
systems of thought. While he at one time was quite orthodox m 
expostulating the nature and purpose of the imavia, after the 
Seljuk take-over the term imam began to be replaced more and 
more in his writings by the term Sultan.®® In oiher words, a 
stress on power moves the Cidiphate upto where he is confined to 
religious duties in the strictest sense of the word. But the func¬ 
tion of government is in the hands of those who are backed by 
the military force. Hence the Suhan is the power in fact. So 
the Caliph becomes merely he to whom the wielder of power gives 
allegiance. The use of “merely” points up the figurehead role 
of Caliph. As pointed out above, before the Seijuks, there was 
no fully functioning Caliph in the role of imam. When al-Ghazali 
gave to the Caliph, the figurehead role of religious leader, he not 
only gave the power to the Sultan, but he imbued him with much 
of the imwnCs power as well. The Sultan in Ghazali s words is the 
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shadow of God upon earth.’^ This brings him very close to the 
position beginning to be propounded regarding the divine origin 
of the office of Caliph.®® 'The weaker the Caliph became, the more 
shadowy and God-like he became in the same sense that the 
Japanese Emperor was similarly isolated about the same time.®® So 
the Sultan, as the shadow of God, was in effect coming to the 
office of imam as well. This of course could be used by the 
Persians who had always supported the imamate as against the 
Caliph. Thus in Persian literature, the Sultan becomes the focus 
of all power and might. Professor Lambton quite clearly points 
out that Al-Ghazali draws his main inspiration from the Sasanian 
tradition rather than from Islam. “He attaches to the conception 
of divine right”, Lambton says, “an emphasis hardly warranted by 
Islamic tradition ”.i®® 

llirou^hou), ai-Chazali xitilizes imagery close to tho.se tradi¬ 
tionally Persian. He invokes the well-known theme of the shepherd 
and his flock. His conception of the ruler is clearly not that of a 
patriarch, however, but that of a despotic monarch. He considers 
the ruler to bo responsible only to God. Obedience, therefore, to 
the Sultan (His Shadow), as the Chosen of God, is incumbent upon 
the people Oppo.silion to Kings is not seemly. “It must be under¬ 
stood”, he writes, “that God gave him the kingship and the divine 
right”.ioi 

Attendant to the Mirrors jor Princes is the important work of 
Nasirral-Din Tusi, a Persian medievalist who was also a man of 
action. As Professor Wickens says,''®2 “Tusi, at the side of the 
Mongol Prince Hulagu, was to cross the greatest psychological 
watershed in Islamic civilization, playing a leading part in the 

97. Lambton, A, K. S., “The Theory of Kingship in the Nasihat ul-Muluk 
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capture of Baghdad and the extinction of the generally acknow¬ 
ledged Caliphate there”. 

Tusi had much to say regarding the divinity of Kings. It is 
true that divinity, as such, is not listed in the Third Discourse (on 
Politics) as the Persians hesitated to claim this quality for the 
Caliphate. But the fourth quality “The Royal Resolve” which 
manifests itself in the Caliph is a compounding of certain virtues 
that clearly indicate his superiority to ordinary men.i®3 The King 
is also described as the world’s physician^**'* in a sense ascribed by 
Christians to Christ. The King is further described as the 
“Religious Legislator”, by which is meant that the ruler is the 
regulator of the world; he has “control of the enactments of the 
laws and the most expedient measures in daily life”.^®'‘ 

Tusi sees this as “the reason for the interdependence of faith 
and kingship, as expressed by the Emperor of the Iranians, the 
Philosopher of the Persians, Ardashir Babak”. “Religion and 
kingship are twins”, he says, “neither being comnlete without the 
other”.i06 

Other elements are present, to wit, the parennial problem of 
iustice and defence. Tusi says the “Absolute King” strives to unite 
four things. “Wisdom, which is the end of all ends; complete 
intellection, which leads to ends; powers of persuasion and imagi¬ 
nation which are among the conditions for bringing others to per¬ 
fection and the power to conduct the good fight, which is one of 
the conditions of defence and protection”.*®’’^ The King, however, 
'should not conduct wars in person as defeat would mar “the awe 
and glory of kingship”.*®® 

Justice is seen as the supreme virtue and depends unon divine 
commandment, and is, therefore the “first concern of the King”.*®® 

Finally, Tusi ties the divine right of Kings into the imamate. 
In an important statement, he observes:**® “Now in determining 
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judgments, there is need (also) for a person who is distinguished 
from others by divine support, so that he may be able to accomplish 
their perfection. Such a person, in the terminology of the ancients, 
was called an Absolute King and his judgments, the Craft of King- 
ship; the Modems refer to him as the Imam”.^^i 

To summarize. Professor Browne supports the theory of divi¬ 
nity as developed above. He says of the followers of Ali;^^^ 

“From a very early time, there was a tendency to magnify 
Ali’s nature until it assumed a divine character and even at the 
present day^^^ the Ali-Ilahis who, as their name implies, regard 
Ali as neither more nor less than an Incarnation or “Manifesta¬ 
tion” of God, are a numerous sect in Persia. From the earliest 
times, the idea of Divine Right, has strongly possessed the Persians, 
while Ihe idea of popular and democratic election, natural to the 
Arabs, has always been extremely distasteful to them. It was 
natural, therefore, that from the first, the Persians should have 
formed the backbone of the Shifts party; and their allegiance to 
the fourth imam, Ali Zaynu’l-l-‘Abidin, and his descendants was 
undoubtedly strengthened by the belief that his mother was a 
princess of the Old Royal House of Sasan”. In 1500, Sha Isma’il 
was crowned at Tabriz and thereby established the first truly 
Persian dynasty in eight centuries—the Safavid. By 1510 he had 
taken over Pars, Kerman, Hamadan, and Khorasan and had pro¬ 
claimed the Shi’a sect as the state religion. Thereafter, for seve¬ 
ral years, there was constant warfare between the Ottoman rulers 
and the Persian Shahs and it was not until the rise of the Great 
Shah Abbas, who moved the capiial to Isfahan in 1598, that the 
Persian dynasty became secure. 


(5) 


The Coming of the English 


The rise of the Safavids coincided with the entrance of the 
Fnglish into Persia. In fact it was the Sherley brothers who pro¬ 
vided the cannon foundry which was of such great help in holdint? 
off the Ottoman Army. 
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Consequently, for almost three hundred years, the T ^ngTiph 
stood in a special position with regard to Persia, a relationship 
which only began to alter with the rise of the constitutional move¬ 
ment at the opening of the twentieth Century 

It is too much to recount in any detail the English presence 
in Persia, nor would such a recounting be pertinent to this paper. 
But as an epilogue it is not without interest that the English, who 
had themselves once accepted the theory of divine kingship, should 
now, as ob.seiwers, be in a position to comment on the thread of 
divinity in Persia which has been the subject of this paper. 

Although by no means the first of the merchant adventurers to 
write back from Persia—the great names of the Sherley brothers, 
Anthony Jenkinson and Sir Thomas Roe had all preceded him— 
John Frver was one of the first to leave Company affairs momen¬ 
tarily behind him to speculate on the nature of Persian kingship: 

“Thev esteem their Emneror nor only as Lo^'ds Paramount, 
but reverence them as sons of the Proohets .... For as of old, 
the Persians adored Ihe Sun as a Deitv and celebrated his 
rising with Morning Hymns and were daily emoloved in sacred 
Anthems to its Praise. They still espouse the Divine Right 
as well as Lineage of their sovereigns. They obey him in 
everything, no less than an immortal God”. 

Captain John Stevens in 1715 similarily notes the special posi¬ 
tion of the Shah.^^® “It is an established principle among these 
neonle”, he writes, “they ought to obey the King as they would 
God, whom he represents”. Again, in Book II, he observes that 
“when a person swears by the King’s head that he will do any¬ 
thing, he infallibly performs it and that out of hand”. 

Jonas Hanway, of all the merchants, gives the mo.st detailed 
description of the court hierarchyj^®® He recounts the duties of 
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the various civil, military and ecclesiastical offices. He is impressed 
by the despotic nature of authority in Persia. The Begler-Begs 
(Lord of Lords—the highest rank of office), for example, he cites 
as having the power of life and death, all of them as cruel as they 
were powerful.^^’ Not being a political theorist he does not 
speculate on the nature of this power. But he does, in his account 
of Nadir Shah, point out that the great King ranked himself apart 
from both the Shi’a and Sunni sects; and that like the Persian 
Kings of old, he prostrated himself and prayed before each battle.^'® 
But once in answer to a note shot into his quarters, tied to an 
arrow, asking if he was devil or God, a tyrant, King or Prophet, 
he distributed the following reply throughout the camp: 

“I am neither God nor devil, tyrant nor Prophet; but I am 
one sent from God, to punish an iniquitous generation of men ’^-® 
It will be noted that he lacked John Baptist’s humility. He was 
not a “man sent from God”. Like Cyrus he was “one”—^more 
than man. 

In the nineteenth century, the accounts of travellers continued 
much in the same vein Edward Scott noted that the Shah’s rule 
“is as arbitrarv as it is possible for it to be” and comments on 
the fact that the Shah might confiscate the property of his nobles 
or depopulate whole districts “in safety and aoplause”.^^! 

John Pinkerton pursues the explanation a little more fully. 
Writing shortly after the death of Nadir Shah, he had this to say: 

“The Shah of P^^rsia is an absolute monarch and has the 
lives and estates of his subiects entirelv at his disposal. There 
is no prince in the world more implicitly obeyed: let his orders 
be ever so unjust, or given at a time when he is so little 
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master of his reason that he knows not what he says or does, 
nothing can save the greatest subject if hfe determines to 
deprive him ot his life or estate... .If he be in a humour to 
ruin them it is done by a_word of his mouth or by a sign, and 
executed in an instant, without any form of law or evidence 
of facts. The common people, who are at a distance from 
the court, have much the better of the quality in this respect; 
there are very seldom any instances of any oppression or 
severe judgments executed upon these, but they seem to enjoy 
as much security as in any country of the world....”. 

Of the nature of this great power, Pinkerton perhaps suffers, 
as do the other English observers from an inability, or perhaps a 
simple failure to understand the historic origins of Persian king- 
ship. For example, ]ie docs not make reference to any theory of 
kingly power while recounting its extent and yet he notes that 
“the Persians, out of conscience obey all commands of their 
Prince without reserve.” So great is this will to submission that 
“(they) believe that his orders ought to be obeyed against the 
very laws of nature”.^^ 

Lord Curzon, despite the lateness of his coming lo Persia, 
made important observations on Persian kingship.^^ He sees the 
Shah as “perhaps the best existing specimen of a modern despot.” 
He is ‘onmipotent”, and “irresponsible”. As the sovereign he is 
the sole executive and all officials are his deputies. 

Lord Curzon goes back to his Shakespeare to describe “the 
divinity that doth hedge a Throne in Persia.” The Shah, as in 
Sasanian times, never, according to Curzon, attends at state dinners 
or eats with his subject at table except once a year at No Ruz 
(New Year) when he dines with his male relatives. Tlie language 
and attitude employed at court is, according to Lord Curzon, 
“those of servile obeisance and adulation.” 

“May I be your sacrifice, Asylum of the Universe” is the com¬ 
mon mode of address even by the highest officials. The ministers 
disavow all initiative in the presence of the Shah and tremble at 
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executive responsibility. Hence all policy emanates from the Shah 
and “the Shah is in one person the sole arbiter of Persia’s fortunes”. 

Lord Curzon also speaks of his audience with the Shah. The 
latter received him in the Palace standing alone before the Peacock 
Throne.^^ There was no other article of furniture in the room. 
He wore black trousers and a black coat, edged with astrakhan, 
thick with gold cording in front, and equipped with voluminous 
skirts. Upon the face of his koLah (hat) was a small Lion and 
Sun in diamonds. The conversation was mostly of Lord Curzon’s 
route of travel to the capital. 

Perhaps the first account of the coronation of a Persian King 
to receive publicity in the western world through a published 
account and the last recounting to be considered here, is by 
Eustache de Lorey and Douglas Fladen.^^^ This was the corona¬ 
tion of Muliamed Ali Shah. The presence of the diplomatic corps 
accounted for the eye-witness account. The coronation, as is the 
custom, took place before the Peacock Throne,in the Gulistan 
Palace. The etiquette of the coronation and its details are recount¬ 
ed at great length. 

Once the Shah was reclining on the throne, the Clergy spoke. 
The Senior Clergy recited a passage from the Koran: “Oh, David, 
we have chosen thee to be the Sovereign of the Earth_’. 

The Grand Vizier then crowned the Shah. Immediately a 
court poet then began reciting in both Arabic and Persian. 
References are made throughout the recitation to the “divine 
throne”, the “imperial crown of Cyrus”, “the Sovereign whose 
refuge is in Muhammed and in Ali”. “He is the Sultan, son of 
the Sultan, son of the Sultan....”, etc. 

When the recitation is finished, the Viziers of Ceremony with 
their golden wands, go through an intricate display of adoration 


126. The writer has been in this room in the Gulistan Palace. It is, how¬ 
ever, now a museum and the Shah lives in his own palace. 

127. de Lorey, Eustache and Fladen, Doughlas, The Moon of the Four¬ 
teenth Night, London: 1910. 

128. The name does not come from the two birds (which are not pea¬ 
cocks) perched on the back of the Throne, but from a concubine known as 
the lady peacock. It is, in fact, not a throne, but a bed. 
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(bowing to the ground, returning, bowing). A Persian verse sum¬ 
marizes this divine worship thus:i® 

“In the name of Allah, may his glorious state be exulted. 
What gladness there is in the io3^ul solemnity of Imruz. Allah 
has given his support to the World Imruz. The good news 
goes down from heaven and then Muhammed Ali is King from 
the East to the West. 

The coronation in 1967 will find the same verses recited; the 
same intricate pattern of authority displayed. In a rapidly chang¬ 
ing world—and Iran itself is rapidly changing—it is no small 
achievement for a nation and a culture to invoke, in actual pre¬ 
sence, authority of such great duration. 


129. ibid, p. 59 . 
J: 17 





The Modernization of British Indian Finance, 1859-62 


BY 

Bhxjpen Qanungo, Ph.D., (Indiana), 

Banaras Hindu University 

Between 1765 (the year the East India Company received the 
grant of the Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa from the Emperor 
of Delhi) and 1856-57 (the year before the Mutiny and two years 
before the extinction of the Company’s rule in India) the income 
and expenditure of the Company’s Government multiplied seven¬ 
teen times. Nevertheless neither the sources of the income nor 
the pattern of the expenditure changed significantly. Thus in 
1856-57 the Government’s income, which was about £ 32 millions, 
depended in fact on land revenue and a monopoly of the salt and 
opium trade (gains from such other sources as excise, customs and 
stamps, being insignificant); and its expenditure, which was slight¬ 
ly more than the income in 1856-57, was almost entirely devoted 
to the security services of defence, law and order. The Governor 
General in Council had acquired full control of finance in all the 
presidencies by the Act of 1833; but not before 1856-57 did the 
Government decide to publish annual statements of the financial 
situation of the several presidencies in India. Till the end of the 
Company’s rule the Government did not have a proper budget 
system. As regards currency, nearly one thousand different kinds 
of gold and silver coins were current in India in the eighteenth 
century.^ By an act of 1835 the Government established silver 
monometallism, with a rupee of 180 grains troy as the standard 
coin and legal tender, which had an exchange rate of about ten to 
one pound sterling in the middle of the nineteenth century. But 
that powerful innovation in modern currency. Government paper 
money, was not introduced into India till 1862. 


1. See B. E, Dadachanji, History of Indian Currency and Exchange, 
2nd ed. (Bombay, 1931), p. 3. 
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With the financial reorganization in the last three years of 
Lord Canning’s administration, we at once enter the modem age 
of British Indian finance. The Government modernized its financial 
administration with a budget system and improved audit and 
accouts on the English model; it introduced a paper currency on 
the principle of absolute security; it sought new income through 
direct, assessed taxation, like an income tax, the most potent 
weapon of finance in the modem world; it recognized the import¬ 
ance of spending money on development services like cotton-roads, 
inland communication, and irrigation canals, services proper for a 
modern government; and finally it initiated a policy of free trade 
which was to last for thirty years and which brought Indian tariffs 
in line with contemporary English economic liberalism. 

In describing the financial reorganization under Canning, we 
must first note the problem of huge deficits on account of the 
Mutiny of 1857. We shall then relate the fiscal proposals and re¬ 
forms connected with the names of James Wilson and Samuel 
Laing, two economic experts sent to India in 1859 and 1861 as 
Financial Members of the Governor General’s Council. In this 
connection we shall also note the public reaction to Wilson’s taxa¬ 
tion proposals, and the Madras Government’s opposition, which 
finally led to the recall of Sir Charles Trevelyan, the Governor 
of Madras. And we shall see how by 1861-62 bold reduction of 
military expenditure and other improvements finally balanced the 
budget and removed the fears in England about Indian finances. 

I 

The normal condition of Indian finance under the Company 
was one of deficit and borrowing, as the normal condition of 
Indian political history in the Company period was one of war.^ 
Most of these years were spent either in actual wars or in re¬ 
covering from them, wars which expanded British dominion all 
over the Indian peninsula and even sent Company troops to Afgha¬ 
nistan, Nepal and Burma and Company ships to various parts of 
the Indian Ocean and the China Sea. The Mutiny of 1857 proved 

2. For about forty of the sixty-six years from 1792 to 1858, the revenue 
of the Company’s Government showed a deficit. See K. T. Shah, Sixty 
Years of Federal Finance in India (London, 1939), p. 1, 
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the last of the Company’s wars, and the most costly. Thanks to 
two or three rather conflicting statements of Indian finances pub¬ 
lished in London and in Calcutta during 1858-59, there rose a cry 
in financial circles in England that the Government of India was 
facing a second, and more humiliating, crisis: it was going bankrupt. 
In India, the European mercantile community at Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras pressed the Government to publish a statement of its 
financial policies; and there were serious fluctuations in the stock 
market. The Government found it necessary to issue a Notifica¬ 
tion on 21 February 1859, announcing its financial policy for 
1859^0, in which, besides raising a few crores of rupees in loans 
necessary to meet acute shortage, the Government decided to meet 
the financial crisis by all practicable reduction of military ex¬ 
penditure, and by measures “for the permanent increase of Indian 
revenues as largely as may be consistent with sound policy.”® 

How big was this crisis, and how did it develop? There was a 
small deficit of about £ 300,000 in the first year of Canning’s admi¬ 
nistration, 1856-57. Next year, 1857-58, on account of the Mutiny 
wars the deficit amounted to about £ 8 millions; in 1858-59, it 
rose to over £ 14 millions. Revenue collections from western Bihar 
to the eastern borders of the Punjab failed during 1857-58: land 
revenue was lost to the extent of about £ 3 millions. It took more 
than a year to reconquer and pacify Oudh. The general dislocation 
of trade throughout north India dulled trade in the rest of the 
country, brought down prices and affected the volume of exports 
and imports considerably. But what really created the financial 
crisis for the Government was the greatly increased military ex¬ 
penditure since 1857. 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny, military transport charges 
instantly went up, and the Governor General ordered fair payment 
for all requisition of carts, bullocks, elephants, services and sup¬ 
plies by the army during operations. Purchase of stores and depot 
charges in England, and transport charges of European troops to 
India were doubled, and at the close of operations, the Government 
bad to pay mutiny compensations, pensions, bounties and rewards 


3. See Financial Despatch from India, :?2 Feb 1859. No. 28, in Parlio- 
mentorv Paimra. 1858 (187. Sesa. 1); XIX, 11. 
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to numerous persons. The Government had a huge standing army 
on its hands, an army which was clearly beyond the revenues of 
India to maintain permanently without oppressing the peoide. Yet 
this army could not be reduced to pre-1857 strength at once and 
without regard to the new military policy of maintaining an over¬ 
whelming force of European troops to overawe the native army 
in India. One European soldier cost the Gk)vemment as much as 
four, or nearly five, sepoys; and in 1858 there were as many as 
110,320 European soldiers in India, while in 1857 there were no 
more than 45, 522 of them. The old Bengal army had been scat¬ 
tered and destroyed in the whirlwind of the Mutiny, but a new 
Bengal army had been raised in the Pan jab and elsewhere; also 
the Government had recruited many thousands of irregular troops 
and military police during 1857 and 1858. As a result, military 
expenditure rose from £ 12 millions in 1856-57 to £ 25 millions 
in 1858-59. As the total income of the Government in that year, 
1858-59, was only £ 36 millions, the proportion of military expen¬ 
diture was indeed alarming. 

The rise in the Company’s public debt followed the Company’s 
wars. By experience the East India Company had found borrowing 
a politically wise, and financially not very inconvenient, way of 
meeting deficit.s, and of meeting the acute financial pressure from 
its periodic wars. Therefore the first, and wholly normal measure, 
which Canning and his Council adopted to bridge the yawning gulfs 
of deficits created by the Mutiny wars was to borrow. Between 
1857-58 and 1861-62 the Government borrowed every year, some¬ 
what more than it actually needed during 1859-60 to 1861-62. As 
a result, the public debt of India stood at £ 107 millions in 1861-62, 
compared to £ 98 millions in 1859-60, and £ 59 millions in 
1856-57. 

While borrowing eased its cash shortage. Canning’s adminis¬ 
tration began its difficult search for additional income with a new 
tariff revision in 1858. It doubled the duty on Malwa opium, the 
opium from the Native States in western Malwa passing mostly 
through Bombay, and increased the duty on the other morally con¬ 
troversial source of Indian revenue, salt, which was then mostly 
imported from England or produced under Government monopoly, 
and which accounted for as much as ten per cent of the total re- 
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venue of India. Next year, in 1859, evidently in desperation, the 
Government imposed a five per cent ad valorem import duty on 
all unenumerated articles including Manchester cotton-piece goods; 
and raised to about twenty per cent import duties on such articles 
as tea, coffee, provisions, wines and spirits, usually consumed by 
Europeans in India. As a result of these customs duties, and the 
gradual revival of trade from 1859, income from customs, which 
was about one and a-half million pounds in 1856-57 and 1857-58, 
rose to nearly £ 2 millions in 1858-59 and £ 3 million in 1859-60. 
In spite of the extra duty imposed in 1858, income from salt in 
1859-60 was the same as in 1856-57, that is about three and a half 
million pounds. And opium revenue remained as erratic as ever, 
being £ 5 millions in 1856-57, £ 7 millions in 1857-58, and about 
£ 6 millions in 1858-59 and 1859-60. 

As announced in its financial Notification of February 1859, the 
Government found it necessary to seek a permanent increase in 
income through new taxation. In the spring of 1859 it sounded 
the provincial governments on two tax proposals: a cultivation tax 
on tobacco, and a further increase in the salt duty. The Madras 
Government opiiosed fresh taxation as unjust and suggested that 
the Government of India, in its efforts to meet deficits arising from 
the Mutiny (which did not occur in the Madras Presidency), should 
“in justice to the rest of India” look into the “northern expendi¬ 
ture.”^ When asked by the Government of India to explain more 
fully their suggestions for meeting deficits, the Madras Govern¬ 
ment replied that their remedy was simple: drastic reduction of 
military expenditure, which was the root of trouble, and bold de¬ 
centralization of financial power to allow the provincial govern¬ 
ments to develop their resources by civil public works and other 
methods suitable to local needs and local ideas. 

Despairing of specific tax proposals from the provinces to meet 
deficits, the Government of India introduced in August 1859 a bill 
in the Legislative Council for a licence tax on trades and profes¬ 
sions, which became popularly known as Harrington’s bill, after 


4. See quotation from Trevelyan*s minute of 10 June 1859 in P. J. Tho- 
The Growth of Federal' Finance in India (Bombay, 1939), p. 75. 
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H. B. Harrmgton, the meiuber for the North Western Provincfjs in 
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the Legislative Council, who introduced the bill. Such a tax would 
be a direct tax, though since the 1830’s the Government of India 
had found it a convenient and healthy administrative policy to 
abandon direct taxation in most parts of India. But a tax on 
trades and professions was no novelty in the country and was, 
in attenuated form, still levied in parts of the Madras Presidency, 
though the Madras Government had been trying to remove such 
taxes altogether on the ground that they were primitive ways of 
vexing the people with a swarm of ill-paid underlings without ade¬ 
quate profit to the Government. Naturally, the Madras Govern¬ 
ment opposed Harrington’s biU, and in this opposition Madras was 
supported by the Bombay Government, The European commercial 
community, already incensed by the tariff revision of 1859, severely 
attacked Harrington’s bill, as it proposed to put a direct tax on 
them for the first time in British India, and also as the bill in its 
original form was in fact an income tax on them which did not 
touch other Europeans and natives who were Government servants. 
In its amended form the bill included all Government servants but 
spared fund-holders and zemindars. Europeans in India thought 
it unfair that they should be taxed to meet a financial crisis caused 
by a Mutiny of the natives, in which Europeans had suffered in 
lives and property and had, moreover, volunteered to fight for the 
preservation of British rule.® 

By the end of 1859 public opinion against fresh taxation was 
clear from the reaction to Harrington’s bill: Madras and Bombay 
thought it unfair that they should be made to pay for the sins of 
the Bengal sepoys and of the people in Hindustan; and Europeans 
in India that they should pay for the sins of the natives during 
1857. But the Government of India regarded it impolitic to im¬ 
pose fresh taxation on the rebellious provinces only. Harrington’s 
bill was still before the Legislative Coimcil, when Wilson arrived 
from England in November 1859, as Financial Member of the 
Governor General’s Council, the first such member ever appointed. 
He advised the Government that the licence tax in the form of 
Harrington’s bill be set aside, for Wilson had his own ideas for b 
licence tax. 


5. See the Calcutta Review, UV (18^), 94. 
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James Wilson, the founder of the London journal, the Econo- 
misty had been a member of Parliament from 1847 to 1859 and 
Financial Secretary to the Tre 2 isury from 1853 to 1858. He was 
fifty-four years old in 1859 when he was appointed Financial Mem¬ 
ber of the Governor General’s Council, a post created to accom¬ 
modate him suitably in India, for he was an eminent economist 
in England. Sir Charles Wood, the Secretary of State, hoped that 
an expert like Wilson would be especially useful to the Govern¬ 
ment of India in reorganizing its finances and in reducing criticism 
in England. The Home Government had been blamed for allowing 
the financial crisis in India to grow and it was said that the Govern¬ 
ment of India did not possess the necessary talent to solve its 
problems. There was a wide impression in England that Canning’s 
administration would be no more vigorous in meeting deficits 
on account of the Mutiny than it had been in dealing with the 
mutineers, and business circles in England, especially cloth manu¬ 
facturers, were never happy with the Indian tariff. In India, 
European commercial houses and planters welcomed Wilson’s 
appointment.® Canning, who received Wilson in the Governor 
General’s camp in north India in December 1859, admired the'luci¬ 
dity of Wilson’s minutes and readily extended his full support to 
Wilson’s proposals for fresh taxation and other schemes. The 
Governor General was then in the midst of a royal progress through 
north India; the country looked completely pacified; and Wilson 
seemed to have arrived as a financial plenipotentiary of the Home 
Government to India. 

Wilson delivered his financial statement, which was really a 
budget speech, the first budget speech in India, before the Legis¬ 
lative Council at Calcutta on 18 February 1860'^ The occasion was 
preceded by some excitement in the Calcutta bazar, and an un¬ 
precedented crowd of visitors from the European, missionary, 
military and native community filled the Council hall on the day 

€. The Calcutta Hindoo Patriot of 10 March 1860 quoted a notification 
of the Bengal Indigo Planters’ Association describing Wilson’s arrival in 
India ’'as an epoch in its history.” 

7. For "Wilson’s Financial Statement of 18 Feh. 1860, see PP, 3860 (339); 
XliX, 315-340. 

3. 15 
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of Wilson’s statement to hear the Government’s taxation proposals 
and Wilson’s true House of Commons oratory: 

Sir, shall it ever be said, that the prowess and heroism 
of English boJdiers, and of English civilians, I may even add of 
English ladies, were sullicient, even in their disproportionate 
numbers, to quell the fiercest mutiny that is recorded in his¬ 
tory, and that English administrative capacity failed in govern¬ 
ing a country so kept, I had almost said, so reclaimed? 

Wilson explained that his task was no less than curing Indian 
finance of its chronic deficits, oi the evils of past mismanagement, 
and also to balance the budget of a Government which had suffer¬ 
ed an estimated deficit of A2 10 millions in 1859-60, and a cumu¬ 
lative deficit of about £ 30 millions since 1857-58. He showed 
that the financial crisis with which India was faced in 1860 was 
“infinitely worse” than any similar crisis recorded in India, and 
indeed worse than the crisis Sir Robert Peel had to face in 1842, 
which he thought the most severe crisis in recent English history. 
But English economic statesmanship could be depended upon to 
meet the challenge of financial crisis in India, and India, as Wilson 
himself had been fascinated to see during his recent quick journey 
from Calcutta to Lahore and back, had vast potential resources 
for economic development. 

Wilson denied that reduction in military expenditure consis¬ 
tent with safety (already taken in hand by a Military Finance 
Commission since 1859), and economy in civil administration, for 
which there was not much scope, could meet the problem of de¬ 
ficits adequately and permanently. Fresh taxation was unavoid¬ 
able, concluded Wilson; and as regards the capacity of the country 
to pay, he observed that the burden of taxation per head in India 
was only five shilhngs, while in England it was two pounds three 
shillings; that hitherto the rich and trading classes in India had 
borne little of the burden of the state. He announced three prin¬ 
ciples that would guide the Government of India in adopting new 
taxation measures: equality and justice to all classes and commu¬ 
nities, “conformity with sound financial and commercial policy,” 
and avoidance of anything offensive to the religious views and 
rites of the natives. In accordance with these the Government 
now proposed a tax on homegrown tobacco; a licence tax on arti¬ 
sans, retail shopkeepers, manufacturers, traders, bankers and pro- 
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fessions; and an income tax for five years at the rate of two per 
cent on incomes from 200 to 500 rupees and three per cent on 
incomes above 500 rupees. 

Wilson’s income tax was a comprehensive kind of tax on the 
rich, dividing incomes into four schedules: incomes derived from 
public salaries, from trade and professions, from public funds, 
and from real property. The last two schedules had been spared 
under Harrington’s licence tax bill of 1859, but Wilson thought 
them as taxable as others. Referring to the claim of the Bengal 
zemindars that they could not be legally made to pay income tax 
on their income from land, Wilson observed that Lord Cornwallis 
in making permanent settlement in Bengal did not intend to exempt 
the zemindars from all future taxes “for State purposes.” Wilson 
asked: “Are we to base a future policy upon the exemption from 
taxation of the richest and only privileged classes in India?” “Sir, 
our fellow-subjects in Madras and Bombay claim exemption from 
increased taxation,” because the Mutiny did not take place in 
Madras or Bombay. Wilson affirmed that the Government of 
India was as much the Government of Madras as the Government 
of Bengal, and that: “We want greater combination and unity, not 
greater severance.” 

The part of the budget to which Wilson attached the greatest 
importance, and which in fact preceded the direct taxation propo¬ 
sals in his speech, announced the abandonment of the Anglo- 
Indian tariff policy of the Company days. He removed all export 
duties on wool, hides and hemp, jute, flax and tea, arguing that 
duty on such Indian raw materials competing with the products 
of other countries in European market, in the last analysis, fell 
not on the Indian export traders, which were mainly European 
commercial houses, or purchasers in Europe, but “upon the pro¬ 
ducer who cultivates the article” in India. The cultivators of 
such raw products and others were gaining by the recent rise in 
prices in India, and Wilson argued that they would gain more 
if the export trade was freed. Wilson raised at least seven-fold 
the export duty on saltpetre, arguing that India had practically 
a world monopoly in this article. On indigo, another produce in 
which India had near world monopoly, Wilson did not agree to 
increase the existing small export duty; he said that indigo culti- 

Vfltir»T\ in TUTovion tinrl rtnian'fliT inovoncnfl rt»r‘pnt1v aud tbnt like 
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tea, indigo was “one of the few cultivations in India which attract 
British capital and skill to direct native labour, and also that, in 
view of the recent Mutiny, the “value of the influence of Euro¬ 
pean gentlemen (Indigo planters) settled in our country districts” 
could not be overestimated. Wilson also reduced to ten per cent 
customs duties on a variety of consumer goods for Europeans, 
which were taxed twenty per cent in 1859. 

m 

The Calcutta Englishman thus welcomed Wilson’s budget 
speech: 


in three hours (Wilson’s speech) reversed the whole 
policy rather demolished the whole impolicy of a stupid aris¬ 
tocracy and an arrogant oligarchy .. In.. three hours Mr. 
Wilson, by mere force of commonsense, and determined 
assertion of scientific and economic principles, has revolu¬ 
tionized British India. It is no less.® 

Neither the law nor the custom of the Government of India in 
1860 provided for a statement of such fullness and explanation 
in defence of policy and measures as Wilson’s budget speech. 
Wilson had also struck a note foreign to Anglo-Indian Civilian 
administration when he said: “it is true we have no representative 
assembly to satisfy ... but, sir, we have a public opinion, an en¬ 
lightened public opinion, both native and European, and above 
aU we have a free press and free discussion.” Wilson’s tariff, 
his attack on the past tariff policy of the Company days, his appeal 
for support to public opinion, satisfied and flattered the European 
mercantile community. In a manner rarely done by the Com¬ 
pany’s Government in the past, Wilson had proclaimed recogni¬ 
tion of the value and importance of European planters and 
merchants in India, and this at a time when Governor Grant’s 
administration in Bengal appeared determined to take the side of 
the indigo ryots or peasants in the “Blue Mutiny” against indigo 
planters, which disturbed Bengal from this period to the end of 
the year 1860. Though the income tax on Europeans in India was 
bad, yet the European merchants could draw some consolation from 


8. See the Englishman, 22 Feb. 1860. 
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finding in the same net of taxation with them the Civilians and 
z«nindars, who had been favoured in Harrington’s bill in 1859. 

The leading Bengali daily newspaper, the Sambad Prabhakar 
probably reflected the true opinion of the babus when it said that 
Wilson’s income tax was worse than Harrington’s bill. The paper 
quoted for Wilson’s benefit a couplet from the Raghuvamsam, the 
famed Sanskrit kavya of Kalidasa: King Dilipa took taxes from 
his subjects, not in order to fill his treasury, but only to return 
them thousandfold as even the sim draws vapours from the earth 
to restore them in rains.® The Calcutta Hindoo Patriot, the most 
powerful weekly newspaper in English, observed that the income 
tax was being “viewed as a desperate expedient of impoverished 
tyranny,” and that: “A direct and universal tax upon incomes 
cannot but be viewed by a community so perversely ignorant and 
jealous as veritably the most ‘vulgar expedient,’ that could be 
adopted to raise a revenue.”^® But everybody in Calcutta seemed 
to have accepted Wilson’s taxes as inevitable, and Wilson was 
congratulating himself as a most lucky tax-gatherer in view of 
the generally favourable comments of the Anglo-Indian press on 
his budget, when suddenly in April 1860 Wilson discovered to his 
distress that his income tax did not make him any more popular 
with Europeans in India than Harrington had been in the recent 
past with his licensing bill. 


IV 

Early in April 1860 the Madras Daily Times and Spectator 
published in full a minute dated 20 March 1860 on Wilson’s budget 
speech by Sir Charles Trevelyan, the Governor of Madras.^^ In 


9. See the Samhad Prabhakar (Calcutta), 11 Falgun, 1266 BS. (22 
Feb. 1860). 

10. See the Hindoo Patriot, 25 Feb. 1860. 

11. For Trevelyan’s minute of Mar. 1860, see PP, 1860 (339); XLIX, 
354-363. Charles Trevelyan was an authority on Indian finance, having 
served as the Secretary to the Board of Revenue during 1836-38. Further, 
he could claim almost as much practical experience in Ehiglish finance as 
Wilson, for Trevelyan was Assistant Secretary to the Treasury during two 
decades, from 1840 to 1859. Wilson was a colleague of Trevelyan in his 
capacity as Financial Secretary to the Treasury from 1853 to 1858. See 
C. E. Buckland, Dictioinary of Indian Biography (London, 1906), pp. 428, 456. 
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it the Madras Governor opposed in strongest terms the new taxes, 
especially the income tax, as direct taxes contrary to the past 
taxation policy of the Government, and under the circumstances 
of 1860 justified by nothing but an exaggerated picture of the 
financial crisis and dangerous to the real interests of British rule 
in India: 

All people are, of course, averse to taxes; but the native 
feeling in reference to the imposition of new taxes is diffe¬ 
rent in kind from this, and is not so destitute of reason as 
may at first sight appear. The natives of this country have 
always lived under despotic governments, and in the absence 
of any better means of placing a limit upon the exactions of 
their rulers, they have been accustomed to take their stand 
upon long-esablished practice, which they regard as we do 
our ancient hereditary privileges. Hence it has always been 
observed that while they are extremely patient under esta¬ 
blished grievances, they are always disposed to meet new im¬ 
positions by active or passive resistance. They would take 
the restoration of the transit and town duties as a matter of 
course; but the introduction into India of direct taxation is 
calculated to arouse all their latent feelings of opposition. 

Trevelyan again warned the Government of India, as he had been 
doing since 1859, that millions of hitherto contented people in the 
south of India would hate the Government for imposing new taxa¬ 
tion, especially vexatious, inquisitorial direct taxes of the type 
Wilson had proposed, as unfair, punitive Mutiny taxes for a 
Mutiny in which they had not joined. Arguing that the current 
financial crisis would be amenable, as previous ones had been, to 
“reduction of expenditure only, combined with some obvious 
administrative improvements,” Trevelyan wrote: 

The object is, not to reproduce in this country, at one 
stroke, a financial reformation more complete in all the most 
approved principles of political economy than that which was 
introduced into England by Sir Robert Peel in 1842, but to 
make the most of the circumstances in which we are placed, 
and above all, not to risk all our hopes of progress by pre¬ 
maturely taking up the most advanced position. 

Within two weeks after Trevelyan’s minute was published in 
the Madras Daily Times, it was reproduced in the Calcutta and 
Bombay press. The European community at Calcutta, using the 
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Mutiny vocabulary, began to say: “Madras had gone.’’^^ a. mem¬ 
ber of the Governor General’s Council wrote in a minute: “They 
(the Madras Government) have in fact asserted, and apparently 
mean practically to exercise, entire independence of the Govern¬ 
ment of India.”^® Soon everybody who was to be subject to the 
new taxes knew of the opposition of the Lord Sahib of Madras 
to them. 

It was about the middle of April when the Governor General 
was at Simla in the Himalayas that he learnt of the publication of 
Trevelyan’s minute. He sent a letter to Madras condemning the 
Governor’s action in publishing his minute as “dangerous insubor- 
dinatipn.”^^ In a letter to Charles Wood written a day later, Can¬ 
ning expressed his belief that with care it would be possible to 
introduce the new taxes without serious repercussions, for reports 
from the Punjab and Oudh, where income tax assessments had 
already started, were favourable. Referring to a demonstration 
at Peshawar, earlier in the month, against the income tax, Can¬ 
ning wrote: 

It will be seen that, whilst the demonstration was based 
entirely upon a misapprehension, or misreprcsentaLion, accord¬ 
ing to which it v/as as'sumed that a tax was about to be 
levied upon priests, women, children, and even corpses, the 
disturbance was speedily quieted, and the error of the mal¬ 
contents corrected, mainly by the co-operation and good will 
of the more respectable classes in the city, upon whom practi¬ 
cally the tax will fall. This is a strong example of the temper 
in which the really influential portions of the community are 
prepared to accept the tax.^® 

Next month, in view of the situation created by the attitude 
)f the Madras Government towards the imposition of the new 
axes in their presidency, Canning hurried to Calcutta. On the 
my he heard much from Civilians and important natives in the 

12. See lltudus Thomas Prichard, The Administration of India, from 
1«59 to 1868 (London), I, 56-57. 

13. See Minute by H. B. Frere, 12 April. 1860, in PP, 1860 (339); 
XLIX 404. 

14. See Letter from the Secretary to the Govt, of India with the Gov. 
Genl. to the Secretary to the Govt, Fort St, George, 18 Apr. 1860, in PP, 1860 
(339); XLIX, 416. 

15. See Letter, 19 Apr. 1860, in PP, 1860 (339); XLIX, 413. 
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up>country about the political risks of introduciag direct taxation.^^ 
At the capital Canxiing found public opinion, Ekiropean and native, 
had turned for the v^orse; as the Secretary of State was informed 
in a letter in the middle of May:. “A portion of the Bkiglish press 
at Bombay and Madras, and especially that which is believed, 
rightly or wrongly to represent the respective Governments, has 
become as violently opposed as it was before cordial in its support 
of the Government measures.”^^ 

Moreover, Lord Elphinstone, the retiring Bombay Governor, 
supported the Madras Governor in the view that the new taxes 
were neither wise nor really necessary; 

Upon various subjects of public interest I have, of course, 
found considerable diversity of opinion; but if there was any 
one point upon which, up to the present time, I believed that 
almost complete unanimity prevailed, it was that we ought 
sedulously to avoid fiscal innovations, and to rely for the 
improvement of our finances upon a judicious economy, upon 
the gradual development of the resources of the country, and 
upon the consequent greater productiveness of the existing 
sources of revenue. 1 still hold to this opinion, seeing thax 
in the last quarter of a century the revenue has nearly doubled 
itself, and that its increase within the last three or four 
years is considerably greater than at any former period.^® 

Before the Government of India could send a reply to Elphinstone’s 
minute and inform the Bombay Government how financial situa¬ 
tions should be analysed by scientific economic principles. Sir 
George Clerk, the successor to Elphinstone, in a private letter to 
Sir Bartle Frere, member of the Governor General’s Council, 
asked: “Why on earth could not Mr. Wilson have left India bide 
still awhile?”^® 


In Jime 1860 the Secretary of State’s order removing Sir 
Charles Trevelyan from the governorship of Madras arrived, and 
he left Madras amidst the regret of everybody there. The pres- 


16. See Richard Temple, Men and Events of My Time in India (London, 
1882), pp. 194-195. 

17. See Letter from India, Home Dept. Revenue (No. 19 of 1860), 19 
May 1860, in PP. 1860 (481); XUX, 476. 

18. See Minute by Elphinstone, 19 Apr. 1860, in PP. 1860 (481); XUX, 439. 

19. See Letter from Clerk, 17 May 1860, in John Martineau, Life and 
Cotrespondence of Sir Bartle Frere (London, 1859), I, 310. 
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tige of the Government of India, and it was felt of Wilson perso¬ 
nally, was upheld. But Trevelyan and the Madras Council, which 
had unanimously supported Trevelyan in his stand, had created 
a situation where the views they had publicly asserted could 
not be ignored altogether without humiliating the Government of 
the Madras Presidency in the eyes of the people throughout south 
India. 

Obliged to review the whole tax situation afresh. Canning 
decided that under the circumstances Wilson’s proposals could not 
go into operation unabridged. The tobacco tax and the license 
tax were of minor importance financially, but touched many thou¬ 
sands of people of low income, and the Madras Government had 
consistently protested against these taxes ever since they were 
mooted in the spring of 1859. The Governor General decided to 
suspend proceedings on these bills, with the understanding that 
the tobacco tax would be finally dropped and the licence tax would 
be considered later.^® As the income tax was the chief taxation 
proposal in the budget, and as it would fall on rich natives and 
Europeans alike, including the Governor General himself, and as 
the tax had already been put into operation in the Non-Regula¬ 
tion provinces, the Governor General rightly decided that the 
income tax bill should be passed by the Legislative Council, that 
the Government must adopt all care to make assessments volun¬ 
tary, easy, and as little vexatious as possible, as intended in the 
bill. Wilson cheerfully accepted this arrangement: suspension of 
proceedings on the tobacco and licence tax bills in the Legisla¬ 
tive Council did rot require any explanatory statement on Wilson’s 
part. 


V 

About the same time as his antagonist, Trevelyan, left Madras, 
in June 1860, Wilson’s robust health began to decline. At 
the end of July, we find Lady Canning writing from Calcutta to 
a friend in Ekigland that Wilson was: 


20. On account of extensive failure of the rains in 1859, a famine broke 
out in the North Western Provinces in 1860. We may imagine that this 
natural calamity was also taken into consideration by the Governor General 
in suspending the tobacco and license taxes. 

J. 19 
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a good deal plagued by all the abuse he gets. It is the 
oddest theory, why he is supposed to be alone the culprit and 
inventor of the whole question of the taxes! Every one assumes 
this, and does not understand that every item of the Bill 
was considered and sanctioned before he could bring it for¬ 
ward .... Every one must put on a rhinoceros bide to 
feel comfortable in India. I think C (Canning), has that 
faculty, and it is at last quite understood, and people poke at 
him much less, and always 4escribe him as utterly hardened 
and incorrigible.21 

At the end of July, Wilson was attacked with dysentery; and in 
the second week of August 1860, only nine months after his 
coming to India, he died. 

Among the several financial experts who were sent from 
England to improve Indian finances in the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century James Wilson was the first and best known. 
His brief career in India was shadowed with tragedy; he aroused 
controversy and bitterness, and died of a tropical disease and fru.9- 
tration. Of the three chief taxes he proposed in 1860, two were 
not applied because of public controversy, which in a sense Wilson 
himself invited by his appeal to public opinion, and by the rather 
impolitic reference to the views of the Madras and Bombay presi¬ 
dencies on the issue of introducing new taxes, in his budget 
speech. Wilson assumed a tone of lofty indictment against Anglo- 
Indian Civilian finance in his eloquent speeches before the Legis¬ 
lative Coxmcil, which partly explains the fury of old Civilians like 
Trevelyan against Wilson’s budget. The chief novel and modern 
tax of Wilson’s budget, the income tax, expired in 1865, and was 
not renewed by Sir Charles Trevelyan, who returned to India as 
Financial Member in 1863. And even during the period of its 
existence, the income tax of 1860 was necessarily so softly applied 
that Wilson’s successor in office, Samuel Laing, admitted in his 
budget speech of 1861 that financially speaking the tax was a 
failure. All the three taxes Wilson proposed in his budget were 
before the Government since early 1859, and two, in the shape of 
Harrington’s licence bill, were before the Legislative Council when 
Wilson arrived. 


21. See Letter to Viscount Sidney, 27 July 1860, in Augustus J. C, flare, 
27ic Story of Two Noble Lives (London, 1893), n, 117. 
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Wilson never recovered from the blunder of getting Harring¬ 
ton’s bill withdrawn, at a stage when people had resigned them¬ 
selves to it after five months of discussion, and when the Govern¬ 
ment had allowed amendments to the bill to suit public' opinion, 
and had actually started imposition in a Non-Regulation province. 
Wilson reintroduced Harrington’s bill in theoretically modernized, 
more comprehensive form as two separate items, one ihe licence 
tax, the other with a new and ominous name: income tax. Neither, 
Wilson, nor historians of Indian finance in general, had been fair 
to Harrington: the bill associated with his name was not a neat, 
cut and dried, modern-looking financial measure. But, in the 
circumstances of the post-Mutiny period, the very virtue of 
Harrington’s bill was that it did not have a modem look. A 
camouflaged income tax combined with a licence tax could have 
gone into oneration with little outcry in 1860, if Wilson had not 
succumbed to the temptation of Anglicizing measures more than 
an Anglo-Indian world would bear, in order to introduce tlie first 
modem income tax in India. By his insistence he produced, un- 
aecessarily, public and official controversy twice as loud as 
Harrington’s bill. 

Yet Wilson’s Financial Membership was not a failure. The 
idea of an English type income tax in India did not die in 1865, 
though it needed two decades to overcome the opposition to in¬ 
come tax of the rich and vocal European mercantile community 
end the Bengal zemindars. Wilson’s successors learnt from his 
career the risks of being too English in Indian administration. 
On the positive side, Wilson’s budget speech of 1860 is a landmark, 
because it envisaged a new kind of statesmanship, statesman shin 
m Indian economics. To develop the economic resources of India, 
jor the benefit of India and England, according to free trade 
principles was the faith of Finance Members for a generation after 
Wilson introduced the principle in 1860. The Hindoo Patriot saw 
Ml “Interloper” in Wilson, while the Bengal Indigo Planters’ 
^sociation found in him a champion of British capital and com- 
"lerce in India.®® But, however free trade might appear, in the 
*yes of the Patriot and many older Anglo-Indians of the Company 
Period, as an unnecessary subsidy and uncalled for sacrifice on 


22. See the Hindoo Patriot, 21 Apr. 1860. 
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the part of the Govermnrait, free trade was the modem thing in 
political economy in Wilson’s time, and Wilson believed in it as a 
faith. He was an idealist free trader, one of those who believed 
that free trade would produce in the human situation a logic of 
economics which would in turn ensure prosperity and peace among 
all nations of the world. The epoch of free trade in Indian tariff 
which Wilson inaugurated reached its climax after two decades, 
in the tariff revision of 1882-83 when British India became an 
absolutely free trade country, more so even than England.^ 

VI 

Wilson did not live to see all the important changes he envisag¬ 
ed and suggested the renovation of the machinery of the Indiar 
finance department on an up-to-date English model. Here Wilson'.' 
contribution was considerable. Most important of all such im¬ 
provements, the budget system, introduced by a resolution of th( 
Government on 7th April, 1860, took several years to develoj 
completely, but its advantages in implementing financial policio? 
and economy, and in piaking available to all a picture of thf 
current financial situation, were evident from the first.^^ WiKor 


23. Only opium salt, arms and ammunition, liquors and spirits were 
subject to import duty in 1882. Expoi't duties on paddy and rice were retained 
purely for revenue puiposes. From 1882 to 1894 India was a free trade coun¬ 
try. See I. Durga Prasad, Some Aspects of Indian Foreign Trade 
(London 1932), p. 186. 

24. In July 1859, several months before Wilson’s arrival in India, Trcvdi 
yan had urged the Government of India to adopt the budget system: 
beautiful system of finance which has grown out of the control exercibct 
by parliament over the Executive Government of England, is well adaptec 
with proper modifications, to remedy the defects both in the internal maclu 
nery, and in the external relations of the Anglo-Indian Governments." Tii 
suggestion, like the other financial measures recommended by Trevelyar 
had been supported by Lord Elphinstone, who condemned, in a minute c 
January 1860 the centralizing process in Anglo-Indian finance since 1834 
“on one occasion this Government w'as censured for simply forwarding t 
the Resident at Baroda, without comment, a petition relating to some Bant! 
business which appeared to have been addressed to us by mistake — a’ 
upon another ... a long correspondence took place upon the subje 
of a Letter Box which had been affixed to the door of the Governmci 
Office for the reception of petitions. Minute interference of this kipd mu 
impair the authority of Governments charged with the administration < 
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secured the appointment of a committee in May 1860 to draw up 
a classified set of budget estimate forms, and other details regard¬ 
ing estimates, accounts and audit. The system of Indian accounts 
of the Company days was always the despair of British Treasury- 
men, and Indian estimates were proverbially unreliable. Wilson 
recognized it as a first necessity to remove all confusions of inter¬ 
departmental, inter-presidential payments and credits, obsolete 
entries and transfer of entries from one fiscal year to another, 
and other inefficiencies. Two officers of the British Treasury were 
brought to India in 1861 to help in devising an improved method 
of accounts, but it took five years to bring into operation a fairly 
clear and accurate system of accounts in accord with Wilson’s 
budget system. 

Wilson’s honest labour to improve the finances by all possible 
reductions and economy in expenditure was also unfortunately 
lost on the public on account of the controversy over his taxes. 
Wilson put a stop to public speculations as to the possibility of 
reducing the salary of the Governor-General and the emoluments 
of the Civil Service, and entrusted to a Civil Finance Commission 
appointed in July 1860 the task of enforcing economy in the civil 
expenditure of the Government of India and of the local Govern¬ 
ments. As Wilson had exnerted, the Commission did not find any 
scone for largo reductions, but the urgency for economy was 
instilled into the denartments, and small savings in many direc¬ 
tions justified the enquiry. Wilson put vigour into the Military 


territories which in point of extent and population at least are equal to 
any but the greatest monarchies in Europe.” In reply to this Government 
of India wrote m September 1860: “the system inaugurated in the Resolu¬ 
tion passed in the Financial Department under date the 7th April, pres¬ 
cribing a plan of Budget, estimates, and audit, will not only tend to render 
effective a control which had previously been very imperfect, but will also 
relieve the several Governments concerned from much of the constant and 
minute interference which has hitherto been so much complained of, but 
which has been unavoidable as long as there was no fixed limit to expen¬ 
diture by any one Government, or in any one Department.” And: “The 
two special instances which are cited in Lord Elphinstone’s Minute will be 
found, on examination, both of very considerable importance.” See the 
following in the Nat. Arch,: Trevelyan’s minute dated 13 July 1859, Home 
Dept. Public. 12 Aug. 1859. No. 12; Elphinstone’s minute dated 5 Jan, 1860, 
Home Dept. Public. 8 Sept. 1860. No. 13; Letter to Bombay, No. 1832, 1 
Sept. 1860, Home Dept Public. 8 Sept. 1860. No. 17. 
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Finance Conmiission, whidi had been set up in 1859 shortly be¬ 
fore his arrival; he secured an enlargement of the powers of the 
Commission, giving it' the authority of a supervisory audit board, 
outside and above the departments of the army. Working in 
close communication with Wilson and Sir Hugh Rose, the Com¬ 
mander in Chief, the Military Finance Commission within two 
years supervised reductions amoxmting to £ 8 millions, which went 
a long way to balance the budget in 1861-62. 

Wilson’s name is also associated with the introduction of paper 
money in India. Canning and his Council, in April 1859, dis¬ 
approved of a paper currency scheme submitted by C H. Lushing- 
ton, Financial Secretary, because: “it would be unwise to intro¬ 
duce this measure at a time when there is reason to suspect that 
the security of the Indian Government is regarded with mistrust 
by ilie sensitive community with which we have to deal.”^ But 
by December 1859, public credit had improved and trade had 
revived throughout Hindustan, and the Governor-General accept¬ 
ed Wilson’s scheme for a paper currency, which was bolder than 
Lushington’s scheme and more fully elaborated on scientific 
principles of paper currency.®® Wilson intended to use the pai>er 
currency as a source of income on large scale. An Oordoo or 
Hindostanee Exposition of the New Indian Paper Currency for the 
information of the Natives of India, published by the Government 
of India in 1860, said: “The effect of such a currency will indeed 
be the same as if a silver mine or a gold mine had been discovered 
in the plains of Hindoostan, or in the valley of the Ganges.”®^ 
Wilson did not advise the creation of a Government currency- 
issuing bank in India like the Bank of England, but adopted the 
banking principle in issuing paper money, whereby, following the 


25. See Financial Despatch from India, 27 Apr. 1859, No. 61, in PP. 1860 
(183); XUV, 105. 

26. It may be of interest to note here the following statement of Sir 
Charles Wood made in the House of Commons on 11 May 1860: “Before 
Mr. Wilson left this country, a plan was dismissed and substantially arranged 
for introducing a paper currency; Mr. Wilson, the Governor of the Bank, 
and msrself were the principal parties to that discussion, and it was agreed 
not only that a plan for establishing such a currency should be carried out, 
but the details were pretty well arranged before Mr, Wilson’s departure.” 
See Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Series Vol. CLVIII, 1130-1161. 

27. See Home Dept. Public. 20 Apr. 1860. No. 8 in Nat. Arch. . 
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then practice in the Bank of England, two-thirds of the notes in 
circulation were to be against Government securities. Wilson 
hoped in a few years that notes in circulation would amount to 
between £15 and £30 millions. With the rate of interest at five 
per cent and (under his scheme) two-thirds of the paper currency 
reserve being in Government securities, the Government would 
then have an annual income of between half a million and one 
million pounds.28 This time Charles Wood, the Secretary of State, 
abridged Wilson’s plans: 

The sound principle for regulating the issue of a paper 
circulation is that which was enforced on the Bank of England 
by the Act of 1844, i.e., that the amount of notes issued on 
Government securities should be maintained at a fixed sum, 
within the limit of the smallest amount which experience has 
proved to be necessary for the monetary transactions of the 
country; and that any further amount of notes should be 
issued on coin or bullion, and should vary with the amount 
of the reserve of specie in the Bank, according to the wants 
and demands of the public. 

The important condition is thus realised, that the mixed 
currency of notes and com should vary in quantity exactly 
as if it were wholly of coin.®® 

Wilson’s successor, Laing, who made the final arrangement for 
paper currency by the Act of 1861, accepted the above rule laid 
down by Charles Wood, and fixed the fiduciary issue at £4 mil¬ 
lions, that being the extent of note circulation under the existing 
demi-official system through the three Presidency Banks of Ben¬ 
gal, Bombay and Madras.®® On account of this altered policy of 
absolute security, the introduction of paper money in 1862 brought 
a negligible increase in the annual income of the Government by 
vray of savings in interest on public loans. The principle of abso¬ 
lute convertibility at the expense of elasticity, the chief feature 


28. See Temple, Men and Events, pp. 197-198. 

29. See Financial Despatch to India. No. 47, 26 Mar. 1860, in PP, 1860 
083); XLIX, 129. 

30. The Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay and Madras, known as 
“Chartered Banks” and controlled by the Government, were given authority 
to issue notes by the Acts of 1839, 1840 and 1843. These bank notes were 
not legal tender. They were withdrawn in 1862, and a Government mono¬ 
poly note issue was established. 
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of the Paper Currency Act of 1861, remained unaltered till the 
World War of 1S14-18. Note circulation in India increased rather 
slowly till in 1891 a five-rupee note was introduced to help in 
payment of small sums. Indian villagers rarely used paper money 
in the nineteenth century. Paper money was easy to carry, yet 
for the common man it'^ had its inconveniences: unfike metallic 
coins paper money got soaked in the monsoon rains, burnt in fire, 
was eaten by white ants, and could not be buried under floors, 
a common method of hiding treasure in the past. 

VII 

Samuel Laing, Wilson’s successor as Financial Member, arriv¬ 
ed from England in January 1861. At the time of his appoint¬ 
ment to India he was Financial Secretary to the Treasury and 
forty-eight years old; he had experience in Parliament and also 
in managing big business enterprises, like railways, in England. 
Laing was determined to avoid quarrel with Anglo-Indians, and 
unlike Wilson, took a modest view of his opportunities in India. 
He believed that economy in expenditure would cure the current 
financial difficulties of the Government; and, as to future financial 
security, he believed that India was financially strong, because 
the revenues were really buoyant and elastic. 

Laing’s most significant achievements in India were carrying 
on the project of technical improvements in the finance depart¬ 
ment initiated by his predecessor; making the final arrangements 
for the introduction of a Government paper currency in 1862 as 
we have noticed earlier; and reducing, with a view to eventual 
abolition, Wilson’s income tax. In his first budget speech of April 
1861, Laing conceded that aissessment by percentage system on 
trading and professional incomes caused hardship, and in his 
second, and last, budget of April 1862, he abolished the two per 
cent tax on incomes in the lower schedule of 200 to 500 rupees, 
and said: “we must keep faith with the people of India” by not 
prolonging the income tax of 1860 when it expired in a few years. 
Laing’s successor, Trevelyan, lowered the rate on the upper in¬ 
come schedule of over 500 rupees from four to three per cent in 
1863, and did not renew the tax when it expired in 1865. 

In his budget of 1861 Laing formally announced the with¬ 
drawal of Wilson’s licence tax bfil, sajfing: “To raise even £600,000 
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by the Licence Tax, we must send the tax gatherer to 4,000,000 
doors, or, in other words, must affect 20,000,000 of our population. 
That is a serious matter.Laing announced one new imposition, 
in 1861: an increased salt duty, and introduction of the duty in 
Sindh and Nagpore, two areas formerly free. Another important 
announcement by Laing in 1861 budget was the Government’s 
decision to introduce a system of local budgets under which local 
governments would be allowed, with the sanction of the proposed 
local legislative councils and presently of the Governor General 
in Council only, to raise money by local taxes, for example on 
tobacco, for local civil public works, like cotton-roads and irriga¬ 
tion, in conformity with local needs and opinion; and thus to 
remove: “a standing complaint with other presidencies and pro¬ 
vinces, that they were deprived of their share of self-government, 
and kept in a state of galling and humiliating dependence on the 
bureaux of Calcutta.” This announcement in 1861, evidently made 
with the recent Trevelyan affair in mind, pointed to future 
decentralization of financial power and development of federal 
finance in India. A decade later, in 1870, the Government took the 
first big step in this direction, by transferring to the provinces 
responsibility for the finances of certain services like jails, police, 
education and roads; by giving the provinces opportunity to deve¬ 
lop local resources through local budgets. 

Swollen military expenditure was the crux of the post- 
Mutiny financial crisis. By 1861-62 thanks to the work of the 
Military Finance Commission and C.anning’s determinafion to 
retrench the standing army as much as he could rather than im¬ 
pose new taxation on the country, military expenditure dropped 
from the peak point of over £25 millions in 1858-59 to £21 mil¬ 
lions in 1859-60, to £16 millions in 1860-61, to £13 millions in 
1861-62 and £12 millions in 1862-63, an amount about £3 millions 
lower than the military expenditure in 1856-57. The strength of 
the native army was reduced from 284,000 men in 1859 to 140,000 
men in 1860; and 50,000 men of hybrid corps like military police 
were also disbanded by that year, 1860. The Government con¬ 
tinued such reductions in 1861-62, in which year Laing also an- 


31. See Corrected and Revised, April 27th, Legislative Council, Calcutta, 
^incneial Statement by Honourable Samuel Laing (Calcutta, 1861), p. 14, 


J. 20 
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nounced the Government’s decision to abolish the antiquated 
Indian navy of the Company days, costing a million pounds a year. 
In 1861-62 the Government had a deficit of about £50,000. In 
1862-63, income from opium brought in £ 8 millions compared to 
£6 millions in 1861-62, and the post-Mutiny financial crisis ended: 
the Government found that it had nearly £2 millions surplus in 
income over expenditure in 1862-63. 

VIII 

Before he finally left India in 1862 because of ill-health, Laing 
advised a future Financial Member of India, Richard Temple, to 
seek distinction in active administration, for as Laing told him, 
the heroics of Indian finance were over.^* The Government’s 
search for permanent increase in income by new taxation as 
announced in the Financial Notification of February 1859, in the 
event, practically reduced itself to increased salt duty, which 
Canning did not really like. The chief new tax in the period of 
post-Mutiny financial reorganization a truly modern income tax, 
which people in north India viewed as a Mutiny tax, was allowed 
to expire in 1865; it produced less than £2 millions a year, and 
much criticism and bitterness.33 But with returning peace and 
revival of trade, income from land revenue including forest and 
excise increased by a million pounds every year from 1858-59 to 
1862-63; income from salt improved by about £2 millions, and 
income from customs duties by one million, during the same 
period, 1858-59 to 1862-63. Thus it may be said returning peace 
and prosperity, a timely small windfall in income from opium, 
and what was most important, bold reductions in military expendi¬ 
ture, more than any innovation in taxation, finally restored 
equilibrium after the financial crisis created by the Mutiny of 
1857.3^ Peace and economy restored the finances of the Govern- 

32. Sir Richard Temple, The Story of My Life (London, 1896), I, 135. 

33. Bholanauth Chimder in his The Travels of a Hindoo (London, 1869), 
I, 437, tells us that in 1860 throughout Hindtistan the income tax “is re¬ 
garded as a national mulct for the Rebellion.” 

34. Laing acknowledged the importance of reduction in military expen¬ 
diture in ending the post-Mutiny financial crisis. In his budget speech of 
1861 he paid a tribute to the Military Finance Commission whidh must he 
noted here: “If the future historian of India should have occasion to men¬ 
tion, that in the year 1861, India was saved from a great Financial danger, 
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ment of India after the crises produced by the Nepal Wars (1814- 
16) and the Third Maratha War (1817-19), and by the First 
Burmese War of 1824-26; the same factors proved their worth, as 
Trevelyan and El^^nstone and Anglo-Indians in general held 
during the controversy over new taxes in 1860, again after the 
Mutiny wars, which produced the biggest and noisiest financial 
crisis of the nineteenth century. 

In a letter of June 1861, Bartle Frere, a member of the 
Governor General’s Council, thus wrote to Lord Canning: 

You know I do not undervalue the labours of either poor 
Wilson or Laing, but the net result is not worth the cost. In 
reductions you are where your own Military Finance Com¬ 
mission (appointed two years before any English Financier 
was appointed) would have brought you, at least as soon, by 
simply working on as it began. In Civil reductions and Police 
reform the work has been done by Indian impulse as well as 
by Indian machinery, .... 

In taxation, what Wilson did Laing has condemned. 

In all, that relates to management of Loans, Budget and 
Audit and general organization and management, * we have 
been great gainers through Wilson’s and Laing’s labours. But 
at what cost? Will the loss of Wilson and Ward, Laing’s 
breakdown, the damage to Trevelyan’s official repute and the 
interruption to his usefulness, the increased acerbity of local 
jealousies, the consequent delay and loss of time in effecting 
real reforms—will these be balanced by what we have gained? 
and is what we have gained equal to what we might have 
had, if what you began early in 1859 had gone on undisturbed 
by external interference?^® 

There is much truth in this estimate by Bartle Frere of the 
developments since 1859. Canning does not seem to have believ¬ 
ed before Wilson’s arrival, that there was much opportunity for 
statesmanship in Indian finance; after the Trevelyan affair the 
Governor General intervened to suspend two tax proposals and on 


that history will be very imperfectly written if it omits the names of Colonel 
Balfour, and his colleagues, Mr. R. Temple, and Colonel Simpson” See 
baing’s Financial Statement, p. 5. 

35. Letter to Canning, 11 June 1861, in Martineau, Frere, I, 326. Sir 
Benry Ward, tiie Governor of Ceylon, was transferred to Madras to suc¬ 
ceed Trevelyan, but died a few weeks after he reached Madras. 
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Laing’s arrival impressed up<m him the importance of avoiding 
unpopular taxation. In the circumstances of 1860, more than ever, 
a direct tax was as much a political proposition as a financial 
measure, and one of the- axioms of Anglo-Indian administration 
was that in every instance, even in dealing with rebellious pro- 
. Vinces, British rule in India must appear more benevolent than 
Mughal or Maratha rule. TTie dispute over the wisdom and con¬ 
venience of imposing direct taxes continued for two, even three, 
decades after the Mutiny. After one successful experiment in 
1867-68, licence taxes were permanently introduced in the presi¬ 
dencies in 1878. The chief direct tax of modern finance, the income 
tax, failed, because of the opi)osition of the Anglo-Indians and rich 
Indians, in a second experiment during 1869-72, but succeeded 
with the Income tax of 1886, which became permanent, and 
thereby opened a new epoch in Indian fiscal history.®® 


36. The Government in urging the income tax from 1859 onwards had 
good reasons for doing so. Without an income tax, Europeans in India, 
oflicial and mercantile, paid no direct tax to the Government and bore little 
share of the burden of the state. As to taxing native zemindars and other 
high income groups, an income tax was not unfair, nor oppressive on in¬ 
comes above fifty pounds or 500 rupees a year (a lot of money in India in 
those days), the lowest income schedule carrying a rate of one per cent 
in the unsuccessful income tax of 1869-72 levied by Sir Richard Temple. 



Politics and Public Opinion in Lytton’s Tariff Policy^ 

BY 

Ira Klein 

From the 1870’s British economic rule in India was attacked 
by Indian leaders like Dadabhai Naoroji and Nowraji Furdooji, 
and indicted for ‘enslavement’, ‘ruination’, and ‘tyranny’, bj*' the 
Indu Prakash, the Maharastra Mitra, the Indian Spectator, and 
the Bodhya Sudhakar, and other newspapers.^ Generalizations of 
Economic Imperialism and Indian Nationalism but imprecisely 
explain the making of political antipathies. How was Indian 
‘public’ opinion consolidated in national opposition to British 
policies? The Lytton tariff was significant in creating Indian dis¬ 
affection. Imposed on the ‘eve’ of formation of the Indian 
National Congress, it revealed how formulation of a national opposi¬ 
tion to British policies in published opinion preceded and moved 
toward Nationalist agitation. Although directly an economic 
issue, the tariff policy illumined the inadequacy of British politi¬ 
cal views of India. Lytton’s tariff was a product of Conservative 
Imperialism, Conservatism in British political life, influenced by 
Burke, Peel, and Disraeli, continually revealed a voter-oriented 
adaptation to changing social demands, balancing Tory ideological 
concerns. Conservative Imperialism differed in being more auto¬ 
cratic and less pragmatically adoptive of the popular will, 
patemalistically rigid, and less modernizing. Under the Conser¬ 
vative view of Empire, exemplified by Salisbury and Lytton, as 


1. The research and writing of this article were completed while the 
author held a Fellowship from the American Institute of Indian Studies, 
tor which he is grateful. 

2. Dadabhai Naoroji, Poverty and Un~British Rule in India (London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1901), pp. 1-103. Parliamentary Branch Collec¬ 
tion, (India Office Library), No. 210, Select Committee on East India Finance, 
1873, Furdonji’s evidence, f. 5164, 5937, 6032 and passim. .Report on Native 
lleiDspapers, (National Archives of India), Borrbny J.^n.-Jun^, 3879, pp, 133, 
217; Bengal, Jan.-June 1896, p 131. 
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long as Hindu and Muslim interest groups were consulted in the 
making of policy affecting ‘traditional’ India—its religions, its 
social institutions, it was believed possible to widely ignore Indian 
opinion regarding the ‘modernized’ framework established and 
directed by the British. The Lytton tariff revision exemplified this 
attitude of British rule. 

The ‘dual politics’ of British economic Imperialism may be 
viewed in the policy the Secretary for India, Lord Salisbury, tried 
to impose on Lytton’s predecessor, Lord Northbrook. It was 
probably most significant as exemplifying the total failure of poli¬ 
tical diplomacy between Whitehall and the Government of India, 
and for providing that flame of discontent which, fanned by open 
governmental dispute, burst into furious Indian opposition. 
Salisbury complained of much ‘pressure’ from Manchester against 
the cotton duties. He wrote to Northbrook that he would facili¬ 
tate political ‘satisfaction’ if the Viceroy’s contemplated tariff re¬ 
form granted Manchester’s ‘reasonable’ request.3 Salisbury indi¬ 
cated his conviction that Manchester mistakenly blamed the five 
per cent cotton duties for expulsion of its coarse cotton goods 
from Indian markets. The duties were ‘insignificant’ and he pro- 
Dosed rapid abolition to prevent a British-Indian rift when 
Manchester publicly condemned ‘protection’ in India.^ However, 
Salisbury also, patently, contemplated pleasing Manchc.ster to 
benefit the Conservative Government, This he later clarified to 
Lytton, but would not vouchsafe to Liberal Northbrook,® The 
Viceroy considered Indian finances too unstable for modification 
of cotton duties, which earned revenues of 80 lakhs sterling. H'"’ 
wrote to Salisbury vaguely about reduction needing ‘much... • 
consideration’.* Putting through his t.ariff legislation in a single 
session at Simla, on August 5, 1875, he presented Salisbury with 
the fait accompli of an unreduced cotton duty, but he newly taxed 


3. Salisbury Papers (India Office Library), Salisbury to Northbrook, 
Dec. 11, 1874; Salisbury to Northbrook, Jan. 29, 1875. 

4, Parliamentary Branch Collection, Papers on East India Tariffs, Com¬ 
mand 56, pp. 3-4. 

5. Lytton Papers (India Office Library), Salisbury to Lytton, March 
22, 1877. 

6, Northbrook Papers (India Office Library), Northbrook to Salisbury, 
Feb. 26, 1875. 
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import of fine yam into India. He assessed superior yarn to draw 
the venom from Manchester attacks upon ‘protection’ for Bombay 
fine textiles. Salisbury expressed complete ‘surprise’, and insisted 
that cotton duties ‘must go’.^ He sent his Undersecretary, Louis 
Mallet, to Calcutta for ‘consultations’. While the Viceroy wrote 
to Salisbury of ‘grave’ constitutional diflficulties of tariff revision, 
which would multiply financial upset and political unrest, 
Salisbury dismissed contemporary Indian popular opinion, and 
democratic processes. The Secretary thought that the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s financial discussions were an ‘unmeaning mimicry’ 
of ‘popular institutions’.® Public opinion was that of ‘a clique’. 
The Anglo-Indian community was articulate but more ‘noisy’ than 
important. Other Indian opinion was comatose and there was 
‘still time’ to revive tariffs without true ‘popular’ opposition. By 
anticipating Manchester’s wrath, the Government could avoid the 
‘jealousy of the two populations’. Salisbury, then, represented 
Indian opinion as awakening only after some years’ growth. 
Actually, Rast Goftar, Indu Prakash, and many other publications 
realistically evaluated Northbrook’s tariff. They judiciously prais¬ 
ed export reductions, and some found duty on yarn only a future 
hindrance to Bombay.® 

When Mallet arrived in Calcutta in January, 1876, North¬ 
brook obdurately opposed tariff revision. However, he had 
resigned as Viceroy, effective in a few months, and was preparing 
for re-entry into English politics. Mallet presented the imaginary 
spectacle of Northbrook defending his anti-Free Trade policies 
before a uniformly hostile Parliament. Undqt Mallet’s skilled 
verbal pressure Northbrook agreed to a compromise, by reducing 
cotton import tariffs to three and a half per cent, and abandoning 
the duty on yarn.i® Northbrook’s proposition, however, included 
increased borrowing power for India, abandonment of India’s 
guarantee of 50 lakhs sterling'revenue surplus, and the rewriting 
of an India Office despatch which roundly condemned North- 


7. Salisbury Papers, Salisbury to Northbrook, August 6, 1875; Salisbury 
to Northbrook, Sept. 20, 1875. 

8. Ibid., Salisbury to Northbrook, June 12, 1874. 

8. Report on NaUve Newspapers, Bombay, 1875, pp. 131-32. 

10. Salisbury Papers, Lytton’s Minute on Conversation with Mallet, 
^Jarch 9, 1876. 
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brook’s tariff. These terms were too rigorous for Salisbury, who 
rejected them, no doubt, partly through conviction chat if the 
Viceroy would not make an easier bargain, Lytton, already ap¬ 
pointed his successor, could dispose quickly of the duties when 
he reached Calcutta. The Conservatives would reap the benefits 
in Lancashire at polling time. The breakdown of Mallet’s mission 
unloosed a battle of despatches between Salisbury and Northbrook; 
their recriminatory comments, which reached the public in 
Parliamentary Blue-books, began creating that popular irritation 
which Salisbury had stressed avoiding. While Salisbury tried to 
emulate the confirmed Free Trader to claim the ‘protective’ 
quality of the duties, and to adumbrate the Lancashire cotton 
trade depression as created by Indian tariffs, Northbrook deve¬ 
loped solid financial reasons for postponing revision.^i Salisbury’s 
generally cautious India Office Council split on the issue. Sir 
Erskine Perry, Sir Henry Montgomery, and, later Sir Barrow 
Ellis, recorded dissents against the Mallet mission and the making 
of Indian fiscal policy at WhitehalP^ By the time Northbrook’s 
resignation became public, Indian opinion had contemplated the 
relations made apparent by published despatches, between 
Manchester pressure and Northbrook’s yam duty, and vilified the 
tariff as one of Northbrook’s Black Acts. Indu Prakash wrote 
that except for export duty abolition the tariff had created dis¬ 
satisfaction ‘among all classes’; Rast Goftar considered the import 
duty on yarn a major misdeed, and the Bombay Samachar 
‘condemned* it.^^ Thus, before Northbrook boarded ship for 
England, elements of a major political storm were activated. The 
India Office Council was divided, Northbrook’s Council primed to 
resist tariff interference. India’s financial problems were thoroughly 
aired, and the duties capably defended on theoretical premises by 
high Indian officialdom. Salisbury had badly under-estimated the 
ability of Indian officialdom and opinion to oppose Whitehall, if 
not by preventing change, by sufficiently leaving a compost of 


11. Parliamentary Branch Collection, Papers on East India Tariffs, Com¬ 
mand 56, pp. 42-57; Command 515, pp. 8-41, 

12. Parliamentary Branch Collection, Papers on East India Tariffs, Com¬ 
mand 216, pp. 2-13. 

13. Report on Native Newspapers, Bombay, Jan.-June, 1876, pp. 

51 and 319. 
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dissentiiiig minutes and articles, later ignited by fluent Nationalibt 
writers like Romesh Dutt.^^ Northbrook made one serious tarlfl 
blunder. He failed to remove petty imposts, on rape seed, shark 
fins, and other minor goods, whose literal few rupees contribution 
to the Exchequer failed to justify breaking the fiscal maxim of 
no customs on insignificant items inconvenient to administer. 
Northbrook’s mistake served as Lytton’s lever for a general tazifl 
reduction. 

Lytton’s policy was to exhibit a Conservative incognizance of 
opposition politics in India. Lytton conceived that a superficially 
reasonable public justification would eliminate the effects of Indian 
dissent and that the India Council could be internally controlled 
or ignored. By the 1870’s Indian opinion already fulfilled the 
opposition function of criticism, and was developing a national 
dissent from British economic rule. Dadabhai Naoroji had begun 
to articulate the ‘Drain’ theory regarding British economic ‘mis¬ 
rule’. Internal Indian economic problems, population pressure, 
friction between peasant and moneylender, the failure of trade 
expansion to significantly raise living standards provided the 
backdrop for transformation of critical to national opposition. 
Lytton’s tariff policy helped gestate a national economic anta¬ 
gonism to British rule. Lytton’s accession to the Viceroyalty 
created unity with Whitehall on Indian tariffs. He arrived in 
India determined to deliver a ‘mortal’ attack on the duties but 
met problems of implementation.^^ Mallet had been frightened 
that delay of abrogation during Northbrook’s regime would cause 
Lytton to face ‘an excited and hostile council’.^® Mallet was cor¬ 
rect. Alexander Arbuthnot, a Northbrook holdover on the 
Viceroy’s Council, wrote that ‘not a dozen officials’ regarded the 
Salisbury-Lytton policy as other than attempts of a ‘political 
party....af any cost’ to placate ‘the cotton manufacturers of 
Lancashire’.!"^ Salisbury and Lytton were not Free Trade ideo¬ 
logues. Salisbury was shortly to politically romance a youthful 
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Fair Trade movement. Lytlon pettishly cited Free Trade influence 
as preventing his annexation of South Afghanistan.^® Lytton’s 
motivation appears not a simple electoral toadying but an 
Imperialistic wish to rationalize Indian policy, to break the inde¬ 
pendent resistance of his Council and to bring economic policy 
into line with English views. Lytton was complex, and his eco¬ 
nomic co-operation with Manchester may have balanced to him, 
his utter disregard of liberal opinion in fashioning his ‘forward’ 
foreign policy. 

To complete tariff reforms, Lytton followed Salisbury’s advice 
to have ‘little to do with his Council’and he re-worked its 
composition. With Lytton and Salisbury agreed that the Council 
exhibited a dangerous ‘home rule tone’, not surprisingly Council 
members Arbuthnot and Sir Arthur Hobhouse told Ripon that 
they, Sir William Muir and Sir Henry Norman were disaffected.^o 
The attitude of a fifth member, Whitby Stokes, was duahstic, for 
he hoped Lytton’s Napoleonic visions would signal a Stokesian 
codification of British Indian law. Lytton believed that notwith¬ 
standing financial difficulties he could virtually on arrival have 
dealt a ‘death blow’ to cotton duties. However, Muir, his Finance 
Member, was ‘committed’ against ‘touching’ them.^t Financial 
distress would have allowed Muir and others to generate a poli¬ 
tical row. Further, Lytton began to comprehend the morass of 
Indian finances, into whose bogs disappeared through the nine¬ 
teenth century the majority of reform plans. Lytton found the fall 
in silver, depreciating the rupee, ‘strange and puzzling’ and con¬ 
sidered ‘masterly inactivity’ temporarily required.^® He conducted 
a charade to ‘get finance out of the hands of Sir William Muir’.^’’ 
Through Lytton’s flattery and cajolery Muir was enticed into 
effective nullity on the more conservative India Office Council. 
By this means the prophet of Free Trade in India, J®hn Strachey, 
achieved the financial portfolio. Lytton then felt strengthened for 
a massive attack on the cotton duty. Indian financial problems 
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temporarily frustrated Lsrtton’s tariff ambitiozif* Even Salisbury 
privately reacted against Lancashire’s single-minded importuning, 
which ignored India’s famine and monetary crises. He wrote to 

John Strachey that there was ’discontent in.manufacturing 

countries’ with delay at tariff revision, but that it was ‘quite un¬ 
reasonable’ and commanded ‘no sympathy in the rest of the coim- 
try*.®* He told Lytton that"‘The Manchester people’ were *a little 
sore’, being of the impression that the Government had ‘made this 
famine to disappoint them’.^ Under existing conditions Manches¬ 
ter complaints would ‘not meet any support’. However, Salisbury 
noted to Lytton that unless they instituted some revision the next 
year, they would have political ‘trouble’. They contemplated 
partial removal of imposts on coarse cotton, to eventually ‘unravel’ 
the entire duty. Unable to obtain immediate satisfaction through 
Whitehall, Manchester attacked through Commons. The campaign 
in Parliament was not the complete victory sometimes claimed. 
The Commons gave no complete mandate for immediate tariff 
abolition. Hugh Birely, Manchester M.P.. argued predictably that 
the duties should be repealed ‘without delay’, and that successful 
Indian manufacturers of coarse goods were competent to produce 
fine textiles and might soon seize ‘a half [of the trade] that re¬ 
mained’.^* Jacob Bright of Manchester, less known than his 
illustrious brother, was a formidable spokesman of the cotton 
interest. He portrayed how the tariff would eventually destroy 
the entire trade.^? More colourfully, W. E. Briggs of Blackburn 
depicted the deepening depression in Lancashire, He predicted the 
once-well-to-do receiving ‘bread and soup... .doled out by,... 
centres of relief’, and gloomily prognosticated Lancashire houses 
with ‘bare walls! naked floors! destitution and want’. Good 
Lancashire citizens would be branded with ‘the odious epithet of 
pauper’.28 The House did not favour the exaggerations of this ripe 
rhetoric, especially in view of famine in India. The tiny India 
‘lobby’, led by George Campbell, Henry Fawcett, and Samuel 
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OcMtnmons compz*omised. It did not adopt Campbell’s entirely pxo- 
Ihdia motion; but it tacked to Birley’s demand that ’The duties 
now levicNl upon cotton manufactures imported into hidia being 
protective... .should be abolished without delay*, the significant 
words ‘as soon as the financial condition of Indhi will permit’.* 
Parliament, then, partly straddled the tariff issue, noting Indian 
financial peril. By denoting the tariff as ‘protective’ the Commons 
assured its ultimate removal, but abrogation was virtually im¬ 
mediate, and devolved from Lytton’s policy. 

Although faced with extreme financial stress, Lytton continued 
manipulations for tariff revision, but Salisbury partly restrained 
him, through anxiety of consequences of other tax increases. In 
September, 1877 Lytton was still optimistic, despite imminent 
starvation in Madras. He wrote that ‘famine permitting’ he would 
propose ‘to abolish the duty on coarse goods, and reduce one half 
per cent on finer qualities’.* Obtaining new taxation for tariff 
revenue loss was Lytton’s major hurdle. Salisbury warned that 
‘a good deal of opposition to the local cesses’ which Lytton raised 
for famine relief had ‘risen up’ in the India Office Council. Lytton 
was accused of having ‘infringed the permanent settlement’, a 
charge Salisbury likened to ‘incivicism’ during the French Revolu¬ 
tion.®* Salisbury and Mallet believed that the coarse goods tariff 
could be removed but were doubtful regarding the ‘expedience of 
a general reduction on piece goods’. With Indian funds increasing¬ 
ly pouring into Madras to prevent starvation there, Lytton con¬ 
tinued to broach tariff reform, but linked it with obtaining fresh 
revenues. He conceived of raising an ‘income tax’, but decided 
that it would meet ‘formidable resistance’. Reiterating his anxiety 
for ‘purgation of the tariff’ he noted its impossibility ‘without fiie 
Famine Cess’.®® Salisbury dictated a policy consistent with earlier 
promises. He had publicly agreed with Sir Erskine Perry, who 
had insisted in November, 1875, that cotton duties should not be 
abolished if this required alternate taxation. Salisbury had re- 
a.s5ured Sir Richard Temple, then Governor of Bengal, that' ‘no 
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new tax ^ouM a«oom|may....mx)isidm ikcquiesoence to 
Lyttisi’s fax laroposals could have undermhisd Ssdisbtary's position 
and furthered Council opposition. He wrote to Lytton in Decem¬ 
ber, 1877 that his 'pledge not to impose a direct tax to make good 
loss by remission’ was 'distinct’. It could 'not be departed from’.®* 
Salisbury transferred his management to British foreign policy 
early in 1878, and the less formidable Cranbrook obtained the 
India Office portfolio. L 3 rtton virtually immediately implemented 
his tariff programme. Lytton and Strachey determined upcm a 
selective abrogation of cotton duties, and financed the scheme by 
bypassing Salisbury’s tax pledge. In February, Strachey obtained 
provincial ‘license-tax’ increases to ‘combat famine’. Lytton then 
instituted a partial cotton tariff abrogation, which he and Strachey 
justified in the Indian Financial Statement of March 18, 1878, by 
the dictates of Free Trade policy issued by the Commons: that 
duties should be fiscal not protective; that raw materials of pro¬ 
duction should be exempt from imposts; that tariffs should only 
be levied on articles of sufficient revenue to justify interference. 
L 3 rtton capitalized on Northbrook’s mistake of continuing a num¬ 
ber of petty imposts to give his policy appearance of genuine free 
trade reform. Spaced between customs exemptions on mats, soap, 
toilet articles was the abohtion of tariffs on certain grey cotton 
piece goods, below fineness 30s, including T-cloths, jeans, domestics, 
shirtings and drills. Stressing the ‘principles of Free Trade’ as 
comprising British ‘national policy’, Lytton and Strachey insisted 
that Free Trade possessed ‘peculiar significance’ for India. They 
considered that although India had an ‘almost total absence of accu¬ 
mulated capital’, it possessed ‘great productive powers’. Import 
customs involved the ‘evils of protection’ because India was capable 
of ‘producing almost every article required for the use of man*. 
This argument, tacked to the banner of Free Trade, contradicted 
Salisbury’s earlier frank admission that Indian textile industries 
attracted capital despite duties, which were not protective.®® Lytton 
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and Strachey flayed upon the sentiment of Indian Government 
cials, that duties should be abolished only as they were protective.^*^ 
Strachey and Lytton by suggesting that tiie duties were theore¬ 
tically protective, sidestepped the relevant issue that, certainly, 
they were not the reason for the expanding Indian production of 
coarse cloths at Lancashire’s expense. That India could produce 
almost ‘any article’ was not equivalent to judging by theory of 
comparative advantage at what competitive level India produced 
cotton textiles. Nations ordinarily possessed an ability to produce 
many goods—^but at an inferior or superior competitive productive 
capacity for each good. The crucial question was whether India’s 
specific competitive advantage in coarse cotton manufacture was 
sufficient to oust Lancashire without tariff aid. Even Salisbury 
admitted that in rougher cloths India’s competitive advantage 
enabled it to capture the Indian market without tariff protection. 
The tactics of Lytton and Strachey in obtaining a partial revo¬ 
cation of the cotton tariff were calculated to make the entire duty 
untenable. They planned to obtain that ‘unravelling’ effect which 
Lytton and Salisbury had earlier discussed, by having duties 
condemned ‘in principle’, and beginning an ‘erosion’ in which 
Indian officials would not be outraged by too rapid abandonment 
of customs revenues. Consequently Lytton and Strachey also 
underscored the Government of India’s concern in the ‘state of 
the finances’ not to diminish revenues by more than the few lakhs 
sterling which revision would cost.®* 

Lytton consummated his tariff revision of 1878 without creating 
a major official furor mainly because of the minimal revenue loss. 
Nevertheless, Indian opinion was consolidating against Lytton’s 
general economic policies, and particularly castigating his taxes. 
The Gujarat Samachar attacked the ‘increased duty on salt’.*® The 
Nyaya Praharal wrote of the tax burden as ‘dreadful and un¬ 
bearable’.^* The Suhha Suchak condemned the English as having 
‘reduced the country to utter poverty’ and having ‘ruined indus- 
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tries and manufacture’.*^ The Swadeah Mangal contrasted funds 
spent on lavish British establishments with small outlays for 
development, education, or relief of the the ‘long suffering ryot 
from heavy assessment ’.*2 The only discernible tariff comment in 
1878 was the Bombay Samachar’a,^ noting Lytton’s ignoring 
Salisbury’s promises that removing duties would not bring new 
taxation. Before the tariff had been thoroughly considered, 
Lytton’s Vernacular Press proposals absorbed newspaper atten¬ 
tion. When Lytton completed his tariff policy in 1879 he un¬ 
leashed a political tumult. By 1879 Lytton’s Viceroyalxy was 
nearing conclusion, and economically gloomier prospects for his 
final year, 1880, probably prompted his singular abrogation of 
duties in financially chaotic 1879. Manchester political pressure 
helped insure this course. In Lancashire the depression in the 
Indian textile trade continued and Manchester exhorted Whitehall 
for a further tariff revision. Almost immediately after Lylton’s 
first reform, on March 27, 1878, the Manchester Chamber stated 
that the free goods list must be ‘materially’ augmented.** Man¬ 
chester’s lever upon Conservative Government policy was parti¬ 
cularly strong in 1879, with a general election anproaching. Indi¬ 
cative of the politics of reform at Whitehall and in India was a 
letter Cranbrook sent to Lytton. In it, W. H. Hornby Jr., Conser¬ 
vative Chairman in Blackburn warned of the conviction amongst 
‘Conservative masters and workpeonle’ that they had been ‘very 
unfairly treated.... with reference to.... Indian import dulies’.*^ 
There was ‘no hope’ for ‘any Conservative candidate’ in much of 
Lancashire, unless something was immediately done’ reducing 
duties. Lytton already planned a further revision. On the day 
Hornby composed his letter in Blackburn, Lytton constituted a 
board to review earlier reductions. The appointment of the com¬ 
mittee, T. C. Hope of the Executive Council, and J. D. MacLean, 
Calcutta Customs Collector, revealed how the ‘unravelling’ pro¬ 
cess worked. Manchester effectively attacked Lytton tariff reduc- 
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ti<MQS as ‘arbitrary’.^ Ibe instructions which the Indian Revenue 
Secretary ksued to the Review Board took complete account cd 
Manchester criticism, denoted Lytton’s revision of 1878 as 
‘avowedly arbitrary’ and recommended ‘some amendment’.^ Hope 
and MacLean faithfully reported that enforcmient of a scattered 
abolition of cotton duties below count 30s was impossible. The 
Lytton reductions had removed the tariffs from certain coarse 
grey cloths, but ‘cloths of almost the same texture’ could be found 
in a variety of other goods—^in dhotis, and long cloths. The only 
effective remedy was to ‘treat similarly... .all cloths of the same 
texture’. To meet the technical difficulty of classifying quality of 
cloths, they advocated allowing Customs Collectors to judge fine¬ 
ness by weight of weft, and Lytton adopted this method.^ In 
barring tariffs on all grey cotton goods below 30s, Lytton in his 
Notification of February 28, 1879 argued that the losses caused 
by the ‘protective duties’ to the ‘English producers’ and the ‘Indian 
consumer’ were ‘indisputable’.^® He insisted abrogation would 
not cause ‘surrendering any considerable revenue’—approxi¬ 
mately £200,000, which he insisted India could afford. 

Lytton’s calls to Free Trade principle, and his insistence on 
Indian financial solidity were failures. His Council and the India 
Office Council rejected the measure. Lytton and Cranbrook then 
invoked authoritarian powers with somewhat dubious consti¬ 
tutional justification. Lytton reported to Whitehall on March 13, 
1879, that he held ‘the interests of British India’ as ‘essentially 
affected’, and used his statutory right, under Act 33 Victoria, for 
Notification of elimination of the cotton duties.®* At Whitehall a 
similar drama unfolded. The India Office Council deadlocked, and 
Cranbrook voted the measure into law. Governmental and popu¬ 
lar opposition was gestated partly from India’s obvious financial 
problems. Lytton acted at a most unpropitious time. Manchester 
itself admitted that Bombay mills were experiencing serious 
distress. The Bombay trade was judged far from remunerative. 
In a few months, ‘nearly one third’ of Bombay mills ‘failed’.®^ The 

46. Parliamentary Papers, 1878-79, Vol. LV, Command 241, p. 14. 

47. Ibid., p. 15. 

48. Ibid., pp. 19-20. 
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5t Ibid., pp. 23-25. 
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financial strain of the recent famine was not absorbed. Ihe silver 
crisis was worse. Lytton led India into an expensive clash with 
Afghanistan. This necessitated the Viceroy’s negotiation for loans 
of millions of pounds in London. Partly the manner in which 
Lytton’s claims belied realities stimulated uproar. Lytton’s public 
assurances contradicted his private correspondence. To Cranbrook 
he represented financial circumstances as critical. He told of the 
‘terrible silver difficulty’, a ‘pertinacious demon’; and noted that 
‘heavy [new] taxation’ to enable the government... .to meet 

the_loss’ was ‘inevitable’, unless Whitehall allowed bolstering 

the rupee.^ Shortly after, he declaimed India’s crisis in language 
dramatic to the rim of hysteria, depicting the ‘bottomless gulf of 
loss by exchange’, the Famine Insurance Fund’ ‘swept away’, 
India’s credit ‘jeopardized’ by war, the ‘whole financial policy 
upset’, and India’s need for heavy borrowing.^® These grave diffi¬ 
culties Lytton could not, of course, propagandistically disguise. 
Hence Lytton’s and Cranbrook’s barreling through of anti-tariff 
legislation unloosed the greatest political storm in Indian and 
India Office circles roused by an economic measure in decades. 
Financial complaints culminated in political condemnation, stamped 
by cries of ‘autocracy’. Stokes defined India’s financial condition 
as ‘too deplorably bad’ for sacrifice of even 20 lakhs. He defined 
crisis borrowing from England as ‘begging’. He feared eventual 
sacrifice of the remaining 65 lakhs cotton duty. The ‘powerful 
Lancashire manufacturers’ would be encouraged to ‘new attacks’ 
until they succeeded.®^ Rivers Thompson stressed the political 
mistake of venerating Free ’Trade to prevent ‘trifling inconvenien¬ 
ces’ to Lancashire.55 To Arbuthnot, tariff abolition was a politi¬ 
cal, financial and military disaster. The Afghan problem would 
cause extensive military outlays ‘for years’. India’s finances were 
desperate. Local opinion had been ignored. The hostility of the 
Indian public was shared by the ‘European mercantile commu¬ 
nity’, and by the ‘official hierarchy throughout India’.®® The 
dissidents of the India Office Council echoed the Ljrtton Council’s 
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dismayed complaints. Muir emphasized that cottcm tari€t abroga- 
• tion had ignored the more important need for removing export 
duty on rice, for swe^Qing Indian exports, and stabilizing India’s 
shaky finances. Henry Norman was disturbed ! that cotton 
revenues had been quelched when India’s rickety finances required 
‘stopping to a great extent... .public works’, and while other eco> 
nomies were inflicting ‘severe hardship’. Henry Montgomery 

protested against Lytton’s ignoring ‘men-with great experience’ 

better acquainted with Indian economic realities.®^ Erskine Perry’s 
Minute most resoundingly criticised the constitutional irregularity 
of Government policy. He implied that by over-ruling his Coun¬ 
cil, Lytton had committed the very type of ‘despotic’ act that 
Parliament had meant to prevent by providing a Council and 
other constitutional checks on the Viceroy. Parliament, he insist¬ 
ed, had intended to give the Governor General powers of over¬ 
ruling the Council only in cases of ‘high and criticiil importance’, 
involving India’s ‘safety’, as defined in the famous Act of 1786. 
Sudden emergency, or foreign policy were the valid fields for the 
invocation of these powers, but not ordinary, widely discussed 
‘domestic matters’.®* Lytton, then, in Perry’s view had broken 
with just English concepts of Indian governance. The tumult in 
governing circles gave resonance to that increasingly articulate 
Indian popular opinion Salisbury had dismissed. Indian news¬ 
paper opinion, split on Northbrook’s tariff, gained unity in oppos¬ 
ing Lytton’s anti-tariff Act. Even before the Council’s dissenting 
minutes were published Lytton’s tariff was condemned. Native 
Opinion and Maharashtra Mitra cried that the masses were ‘desti¬ 
tute’ owing to ‘recurring famine’ and ‘heavy taxation’.** Crops had 
been destroyed. Disease, rats, locusts, and famine prevailed. 
These journals, Rost Goftar, Yajdan Parast and other publications 
attacked the ‘license tax, imposed by Lytton as an alternative to 
cotton revenues as ‘cruel’, ‘mhwhievous’, and ‘inconvenient’.*® 
They concluded it was the worst of times to ‘please the merchants 
of Manchester’ while ‘disregarding Indian interests’. Hie Dnyan 
Prakash insisted that Manchester was doing its ‘utmost’ to crush 

57. Parliamentaxy Branch Collection, Further Papers on East India 
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Bomlmy.* In m Swftdeii)! vein, Sudhefhdir 

decried Lytton*s t&rifi pdikies, forcing consumption of Mandtester 
goods, as one of imperialist 'enslavement*.^ 

L3rtton’s tariff policy signalled an incomprehension of political 
realities in India. Tlie failure of Ljrtton’s policy is explainable by 
a theory of 'lag’ which colotired the Bzdtidi political mind. Until 
perhaps after Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, India’s capacity for a 
national political movement threatening British rule and culmi¬ 
nating in Indian independence was not seriously entertained, ex¬ 
cept perhaps for the visionary future. Military security, involv¬ 
ing adherence of warlike and feudatory groups more than edu¬ 
cated and commercial middle classes appeared crucial. Indian 
agitation expressed in print was viewed as serious not through 
expressing educated discontent, but as possibly weakening Indian 
army loyalty. The Vernacular Press Law exemplified this atti¬ 
tude Similarly, a lag existed in perceptions of Indian awareness 
of British tariff manipulations. Salisbury’s view that there was 
‘still time’ for cotton duty reform without political difficulty typi¬ 
fied this view. In economic thought, John Strachey illustrated a 
paternalistic conservative view, when he defended Lytton’s tariff 
policy with the dicta that even Tjetter educated’ Indians had not 
‘the most elementary knowledge’ of tariff issues.®® The political 
crudity of Lytton’s tariff revision heightened Indian discontent, 
which had been nurtured by internal distress. By the last decades 
of the nineteenth century the Manchester Free ’Trade pattern was 
clearly not fulfilling original expectations of the Smithian idea of 
comparative advantage. Agrarian India had not become truly 
prosi)erous. Tenancy and money lending were increasing, Bond- 
slaved peasants saw recourse to ending their thraldom in such 
violence as the Deccan riots. Foreign problems and internal 
monetary crisis were causing a multiplication of taxation. The 
salt tax, for example, was raised until it reached 600 per cent 
valorem.^ Yet indiistrialization had not progressed signifi- 
cantly. While Indian critics like Naoroji and Dutt, and news- 
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papers, recognized that Free Trade theories were inadequate 
Indian purposes, they possessed no Keynesian or Nurksian hypo¬ 
theses for alternate modes of economic growth. Politically, Bagehot 
wrote of the educative function of Parliament, but in India parlia¬ 
mentary dialogue was replaced by public controversy. Rising 
national economic opinion in India sought political explanations 
for what could not be proved by economic theory. By the mid- 
1870*s opposition opinion in India, as expressed by Naoroji, 
Furdonji and others focussed primarily on the ‘Drain’ regarding 
expensive employment of British officials, and the commodity 
imbalance against India in international trade. Attributing the 
‘Drain’ caused by remittances to England for British civil servants 
in India, critics could connect the issue politically to the British 
failure to honour promises of complete and equal employment of 
Indians.®® Their ‘case’ against the British was largely limited to 
the employment issue. Lytton’s tariff policy, however, allowed a 
broadening of the ‘Drain’ theory, a further dimension to political 
power proliferating into a ruinous economic Imperialism, as ex¬ 
plaining India’s economic problems. Criticism by Bodhya Sudha- 
kar was most significant. It described Indian poverty as mainly 
attributable to ‘the inordinate consumption of Manchester goods 
in India’. It ascribed ‘untold wealth being carried to England on 
account of Government and commerce’, and concluded that it was 
the object of the English to make ‘slaves of natives’.®® Tlial 
Salisbury and Lytton so thoroughly misunderstood Indian politi¬ 
cal processes cannot be deemed accidental. It can now be easily 
comprehended that the ‘opposition’ functioned in India with much 
the same ‘advocate’ aporoach as in Western politics. Through 
public opinion, tract, newspaper, and economic theory it criticized 
Imperial rule vyith the techniques of Opposition elsewhere, 
although deprived of an open parliamentary forum. The Conser¬ 
vative strength in English politics was its ability to pragmatically 
absorb the policies of the liberal opposition; the failure of the 
Conservative Imperial idea in India was its lack of sufficient re¬ 
gard for Indian opposition views to absorb them as policy, at leasi 
not without a lag allowing crystallization of Indian antipathy 
British economic Imperialism. 

65. Dadabhai Naoroji, Poverty and Un-BriUah Rule, pp. 90-99. 
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Mahitandhradesa 


BY 

Dr. (Mrs.) V. Yasodadevi, M,A., D.Litt, 

S. V. University, Tirupati 

I 

The Re^'^ of Ko:^avidu and Rajamundry who swayed 
Andhradesa for a century and a quarter from about A.D. 1325, 
were the political successors of the Kakatlyas. Contemporaneous 
with them were the Velamas (C.A.D. 1325-1527) ruling in Telin- 
gana, the Bahmanis of Gulbarga (A.D. 1347-1527) to the North 
of the Krs^, and the Rayas of Vijayanagar in Western Andhra- 
de^. This crop of fresh kingdoms in full bloom had been the 
immediate result of the liberation movement in the Deccan and 
South India in the first quarter of the fourteenth century against 
the imposition of Muslim imperialism as well as the religion of 
Islam from North India. Subsequent to the age of the Kakatiyas, 
the most formative period in Andhra history, the country enters 
into an age of consummate glory and efflorescence, and the Reddi 
records’ most aptly and amply applaud it as Mahitandhradesa and 
Mahanlyandhradesa with full confidence, due pride and endear¬ 
ment. 

n 

Andhrade^, in the early centuries of the Christian era, a 
comparatively limited area on the Krsna, expands through the 
aees and attains compactness, comprehension and unity with the 
advent of the Re^di rule. The core of Andhrade^ in the third 
century A.D. was Andhranatha ruled over bv a Pallava Viceroy 
with headauarters at Dhanakataka, attested bv the Mvdavolu 
nlates2 of Sivaskandavarman. To the West of Andhranatha i.e., 
Vadugavali, lav Peruihbanappadi, the kingdom of the Banas. 

1. A, P. Govt. Arch, Series, 6 — C. P. Inscriptions in A. P. Museum, 
P 200; SJ.I. X, 599. 

2. E.I. VI, 8, pp. 84-89. 
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Aodhrapaflia, thus eactended southwards from the GuutCU: District, 
up to the limit of modem Andhra Pradesh. Within a century, 
Andhrapatha developed into Andhrama^ydala Twelve Thousand 
country, borne out by the Bana grant (A.D. 338) of Vadhfivallabha 
Malladeva Nandivarman.^ Obviously this is Va'^ugavali Twelve 
Thousand country of Tamil and Kannada inscriptions.* Thus in 
the 4th century A.D. An^irapatha, Vadugavaji and AndhramaJi- 
dala applied to the country South of the in Andhra Pradesh. 

Andhrapatha extended beyond the Krsna, to its North in the 
fifth century A.D., for poet Murari® specifies the location of god 
Bhimesvara in proximity to the Saptagodavari in Andhravigaya. 
The commentator Jayamangala® locates Andhravi^aya to the East 
of Karaatakavisaya in Daksinapatha to the South of the Narmada. 
In the seventh century A.D,, the age of the Calukyas of Vengi, 
Andhravisaya had extended on either side of the Krsna, even 
beyond the Godavari in the North and the Pinakini in the South. 
Mahakavi Dandin’’^ mentions Andhranatha Jayasiihha 1 (Vallabha), 
Andhranagara i.e., Venglpura, the capital of Andhravisaya and 
Kolanu i.e., the Colair. 

In the eleventh century A.D., under the Calukya-Colas, the 
lineal descendants of the Vengi Cajukyas, Andhravisaya comprised 
of fifty lakhs of villages. For, Gonka I of the Velanandu Codas, 
their feudatories, is mentioned as the ruler of Andhradesa con¬ 
sisting of fifty lakhs* (of villages). But Coda I, the son and suc¬ 
cessor of Gonka I, was conferred with the rulership of Andhra- 
bhutalamu Sixteen Thousand (country), by far a smaller area, 
bv Kulottunga I.® King Nannicoda of the period mentions 
Andhravisaya.^* In the reign of Coda II, the grandson of Choda I 
and son of Gonka II, the bounds of his kingdom, Andhravisaya. 


3. E.C. 10, Mulbagal C,P. 157; Rajarija Sancika (1922), pp. 98-99. 

4. S.I.I. m, p. 90; S.U. IX-I.5. 

5. K. I. Dutt: Ancient Historical Geograjfhy of A. P. p. 26 Citation, 

6. -do- Vy&kyhya on K&masutra by Vatsayana. 

7. Daiakumara caritra Mahakavya; Ketana: Dasakumaracaritra 

Canto XI. ^ 

8. Pa nc ^^atla kyiansamy uktainandhradesam-Pulivarru Kaifiyat. Bharati 

Vyaya, Sravana. 

9. S.r.I. X. 177. 

10. Andhrakuinaraaambhava I. 
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were the eastern ocean, Snmiam, MahSndragiri, and Kaj^diasti 
when the Ca}ukya Gd]a emperor was Rajaraja Xn course cd 
time, Axidhrade^ had come to be known as Tnlihgadieki,^ its three 
protecting deities being the three lingas at SriisaUam, iCa}.esvaram, 
and Drak$arama. Further, TrilihgadeM came to be called by its 
more popular names, Telugud^ and Tenugude^ 

The kingdom of the Kakatlyas was Andhrade^, and Andhra- 
nagara was no more the Cajukyan capital Vengi, but Skasilanagara 
i.e., Orugallu the Kakatiya capital. Thus, the shift of the Andhra 
capital was from Vengi to Orugallu (i.e., Warangal). Passing on 
to the times, it is significant that neither the records, nor 

the literature of the period specify the location of Andhrad^, its 
bounds, or the total number of villages it had comprised. Appa¬ 
rently this was because these data had become too static, perma¬ 
nent and familiar to require any recurrent repetition. Besides, 
several petty kingdoms of the country, a characteristic feature of 
the three preceding centuries, had faded into oblivion. As politi¬ 
cal successors of the Musunuri Nayakas of Warrangal and con¬ 
querors of the Velamas of Teling^a, both bearing the title of 
Lord of Andhradesa, the Reddis called themselves Andhras. The 
solidarity of comprehensive Andhradesa finds expression in phrases 
of Mahitandhrad^ and Mahaniyandhradesa—^the prologue for the 
glories of the Reddi age- 


III 

On account of nature’s bounties in the form of mountains and 
rivers, Andhradesa has been a byword for fertility, plenitude and 
prosperity. As Tanj ore of Tamil country, Nellore has been the 
granary of Andhrad'^a and South India. The Reddis realised 
the utility and importance of the mountain and river systems in 
the country more than their predecessors. The practice of speci¬ 
fication of territorial divisions and bounds of villages with refer¬ 
ence to mountains, rivers, streams and roads was in vogue in by 
far earlier times e.g., Sa^sahasravani to the South of the Kygna,*® 

tl- E.I. 29. 32. pp. 225-247 — Nandtini C.P. grant. 

12. C. Virabhadra Rao: History of Andhras HI, p. 120 — Citation from 
Aryavafam C.P. grant of Mummadi Nayaka of Korttkcmda; Bhdrati. 21. I, 
P- 553 ft—Anit«lli's Kidnvacem c. p. grant 
SJJ, X. 8. AruvOlavelanandh, 141 
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PttVAiiciv^a vi$aya on the Gui^astaniy^^ Omgerumarga vijaya^ 
through which river Omk^a flows, Kolanumarj^alas.^® Giripaacama 
vi§aya^'*’ to the West ot iion^avi^iu, Pattisapiina'^iu^® and Pijoigi- 
na^u. The Pungma^u extending Irom the eastern foot of Sri- 
sailam to the ocean on both sides of the Kun^, was the nucleus 
of the Re^^i kingdom with its first capital at A^danki.^® Such 
elaborate specifications are comparatively few in Re^^li records. 

Regarding the mountains in Andhradesa, the Eastern Ghats 
and their offshoots bore different names varying with localities. 
The range extends from Utkal to Madura at a distance varying 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty miles from the sea 
and the maximum height of the range is 2000 feet. The Mahen- 
dragiri range spreads from the confluence of the Ganges and the 
ocean to the Godavari and Mahendranatha i.e., Gdkarnesvara had 
ever been the guardian deity of Kajinga, particularly under the 
Gahgavaihsis, the contemporaries of the Re^jJis. Mahendragiri 
had been the eastern limit of Andhravi§aya m the age of the 
Cajukya-C6las,2® and the range bears the names Palakon^as (in 
Vizagapatam District), Malayas and Papikondas (in Godavari Dis¬ 
trict), Palakondas and Velikondas (Nellore and Cu44^pah Dis¬ 
tricts), Nallamalais (Kurnool District) with the peaks SesasaiJa 
and Kalahastigiii (in Cittoor District). Among these are the 
abodes of Nrsiihhasvami at Siriihacalam, ^riramacandra at Bhadra- 
calam, Kanakadurga at Indrakiladri, Mallikarjuna at ^risailam, 
Narasimha at Ahobalam and Venkatesvara on Se^asailam. 

Top priority had been accorded to hiUs not only as sanctiim 
of gods, but also for the construction of forts. No eminence, stra¬ 
tegically important, was left unfortified. The Red'4is bore titles*^ 
implying their building of eighty-four forts, including four kinds— 
giri, vana, jala and sihala durgas, and their having wrested such 

14. 5.7.J. X. 146, 147. 

15. S.U. X. 573. 

16. SJJ, X. 206. 

17. S.I.I. X. 151, 199. 

18. SJJ. X. 116. 

19. SJJ. X. 355, 574. 

20. EJ. VI. SS-Tfifei plates of IHjardjachdifia Ganga. 

21. Ko^vlfl dandakavile: S.I.I. X. 559. 
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iotixGBBes in the possession of enemies. Records reveal that oa»a 
durgaa and jala ikirgas were numerically less than sthala durgas 
and giri durgas. As regards the fortresses in Andhradesa, starting 
from the East and North, the sthala durgaP at Rajaiiiahendravara 
was built in the tenth century A J>. by King Amma I of the Vehgi 
Calukyas. Thereafter Rajamahendravaram had become the pro¬ 
vincial capital of the Re^i^ kingdom of Ko:n4avidu and subse¬ 
quently the capital of the Re^^ kingdom of Rajahmundry. Kolanu- 
vi^u, populeurly known as Kolletikdta, is a rare example of jak 
durga i.e., water fortress. It had been the capital of the Sarona- 
thas.^ The single example of vana durga is the fortress at Koru- 
konda, at a distance of twelve miles from Rajahmundry. This 
capital of the Re^is of Korukonda owes its name Parasara saila^ 
to Parana Bha^ta, the Vai§nava preceptor of the royal family. 
Srinatha calls it Vedadri,25 the abode of Nrsiihliasvkni. Instances 
of hill fortresses abound in the country. Kondavidu ahas Acala- 
pura or 6ailapura, thirteen miles from Narasaraopet, has a hill 
fortress. The eminence has a commanding view of the coxintry 
as far as Haidarabad. The Reddi court poet 6rinatha^® describes 
the impregnability of the fortress in his inimitable style thus— 
that it tempts and proves to be the death-noose to the three rulers 
(i.e. the Gajapati, the Asvapati, and the Narapati) and equals in 
grandeur the Amaravati (in heaven). Now the place teems with 
relics of bygone glory. Next, the hill fortress of Kondapalle lies 
at a distance of nine miles from Bezavada. It figured as the 
capital of the District of Kondapalli Three Hundred since the days 
of the Western Calukyas of KLalyani and throughout the Reddi 
period. Nagarjunako^a alias Sriparvata, fifteen miles from 
Macerla on the Kr?na, had a hill fortress. Vinukonda» elks Srta- 
parvata durga^ had a strong hill fortress. Besides the hiU fort¬ 
ress of Bellamkonda, Udayagiri alios Arunadri, like Kon-davidu, 
had one of the eminent and strategic fortresses in the country 


22. S.I.I. X. 559. Niravadyapura had a sthala durga. 

23. S.U. X. 262. 

24. SJ.I. X. 554. 

25. Kaiikhapdamu I. preface; S.L1. X. 577 — Vedadri Nfsiihha on the 
Gautami. 

26. verse cited in p. 226 of History of Andhras III; SJ.I. X. 577, 753, 
27 Vallabhamatya; Krldabhirama. 
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and had been the bone of contention between the Beddij^ and the 
ASiyas and thereafter between the latter and the Gajapatis, and 
throughout the headquarters of Udayagiri rajya. AU tnese fart^ 
resses are in Sagara Andhrad^. 

Golakond^, five miles from Haidarabad, Racakonda and Deva- 
rakonda, the capitals of the Veiama kmgdoms, and Naigonda all 
in Telmgana, possessed historical hill fortresses. Penugonda and 
Gutties in Rayalasima had important hill fortresses. These and 
several other fortresses were maintained in excellent state under 

Reddis* 

The river system in Andhrad^ starts with R. Mahanadi in 
the East and North, now in Orissa state. Prolayavema Reddi» ^he 
founder of the Reddi dynasty conquered several petty states in 
southern Kalihga and granted agrahdras on either bank of the 
Mahanadi.28 Proceeding southwards, the next river is the Goda¬ 
vari, the Ganga of Dak$i^apatha. From Maharai^ra it enters 
Telingana in Andhrade^, passes through the Sarkars, divides 
itself into the Sapta Godavaris i.e., the seven branches at Rajah- 
mundry, and falls into the Bay of Bengal. The Sapta Godavaris 
namely Tulyabhaga, Atreya, Bharadvaja, Gautami, Vfddha-Gau- 
tami, Kausiki and Vasis^ha render fertile Konama^dala or sima, 
a by word for facundity, plenitude and prosperity, even today. The 
Godavari in its course is joined by its tributaries-Vain-gahga, 
Pranahita, Indravati and Tabari from the North and Mahjira from 
the South. Pattisam, Keipalli and Bhima-maij^ala are some ol 
the holy places of pilgrimage on the banks of the Godavari. Along 
with the Mahanadi Kr?nav^i and Bahuda, Godavari is eulogised 
in the Ramayana, Mahabharata, Markan^eyapurapa, Vi^upura- 
na and Kavyamimamsa. Nannaya Bhatta, the court poet of Raja- 
raja I of the Vengi Calukyas calls the Godavari as Dak§i:ja 
Gahga^ and describes the glory of Andhrade^. 6rinatha,3i sub¬ 
sequently, most picturesquely delineates the sacred centres of 
pilgrimage on the Godavari. Contemporary literature refers to 
the Godavari simply as the Gahga. 

2S. SJ.I. X. 757. 

29. E.I. 21. 41-A. p. 267. 
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Further South is the which after entering Andhra- 

de^ is joined by its tributaries — the Ki?ira (Paleru), the Dipdi, 
the Peddavagu and the Musi in Telingai;^ and the Bhavanain from 
Rayala^una. Andhra Mahdhhdrata^ mentions the river along 
with the Penna and the Bahuda. The K|:^ had ever been the 
obstacle for the spread of Muslim rule and religion of Islam to 
its South, It bore the names — Kannabe^ina, Karabencoa, Kanna- 
vewa Prakyt, Sahyaja and Ky^^venna in Sanskrit, Pardore in 
Kannada, Peraru in Tamil, KrsnaveipijLa, Kysraveni and Pereru in 
Telugu inscriptions®^ and literature. Indrakllanaga is close by the 
KiTgna. As the Godavari is called Dal<sina Ganga, Krsiiave!^ may 
be styled the Dak$i^ Yamuna and the country between the 
two rivers — Sindhuyugmantara resembles the Madhyadesa in the 
North—^between the Ganga and the Yamuna. 

Next in order is the Gundlakamma flowing from the Nalla- 
malai Hills, through Kumul District. It passes into the Guntur 
District and joins the sea at Peddavorampadu. Thus, it runs 
through the territorial divisions Kammanadu®^ and Punginadu and 
on its bank is located AddaAki, the earliest capital of the Reddis. 
Its tributaries are the Jampileru and the Ehumaleru. Records®® 
Clive the river several names — Gunderu, Gundleru, Kunti, Kundi, 
Kundika, Kundija, Kundiprabha, Brahmakundl and Gundlakamma 
and praise it as the sacred pascima vahini, Kanuparti was a holy 
place of pilgrimage on its banks. 

The Pennar, celebrated as Suprayoga and the Pinakini, lav 
further South in Andhradesa. Flowing through the middle of 
Anantapxir District, the northern Penna passes through NellSre 
District. In early inscriptions and literature, except in Andhra 
Mahdhhdrata, where Tikkana uses the popular name Penna,®® the 
river bears the name Suprayoga. Its tributary is Mahabahu, 
popular as the Bahuda or Cheyyeru, joining it after flowing 
through Chittur and Cudd®P®b Districts. 

32. Aranya parva n, Bhlsmaparva I. 

33. S.I.J. X. 358, 447, 383, 559. 
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Among the lesser rivers recurring in records^ are Vaoiisa- 
dhara and Nagava|i (i.e., Langulya) in southern Kalihga; and 
Pampa or Pampavati in Peddapuram Taluk (Blast Godavari Dis¬ 
trict) has on its bank Mummadivldu,^ the capital of the Koru- 
konda Reddis. The village Pampavaram is in the same Taluk. 
Apparently this Pairhpa is a counterpart of the famous Paihpa i.e., 
Tungabhadra, as Cina Tuhgabhadra is in Guntur District. The 
Tulyabhaga is Daliyavavi of Visnukundin records.^ The river 
Kumara alias ©la^® with its tributaries flows through the Rampa 
forest area and past Calukya Bhimavaram and Pithapuram (East 
Godavari District). The Gdstani i.e., Gudhastani or Gddhastani 
passes through Pavanavara visaya and is now a channel passing 
through Tanku and Bhimavaram Taluks (West Godavari District). 
Proceeding South, the Oihkara or Omgeru passes through the 
Taluks of Palnad and Bapatla (Guntur District) and enters the 
Bay of Bengal at Nizaahpatnam. The Ksira or Paleru in Natavadi 
vi§aya flows into the Krsna at Ravirela. Another river K^ira 
flows through Kanigiri and Kandukur Taluks (Nellore District) 
and falls into the ocean at Pakala (Kandukur Taluk). The river 
Dindi i.e., Dandenagova of the Reddi records^^ is a tributary of 
the Krsna. Among the two rivers bearing the name Tungabhadra, 
the larger one popular in Andhradesa as Peda Tungabhadra joins 
the Krsnavenna at Kudalsangamam, and the other river Cina 
Tungabhadra flows from the Sitanagaram hills on the South of 
the Krsna and falls into the sea in Bapatla Taluk. Now it has 
been converted into a canal. Besides, the rivers Nagileru ic.. 
Nagesvara, Bhavana^i, Bhlmarathi (Bhimanadi), Candrabhaga, 
Candravanka. Malapahari alias Malaghni, Mal^a or Manneru or, 
Makeru, Mushaka or Mu6i that is, Elikeru and Puliyeru are cele¬ 
brated in records and literature. 

rv 

The titles of each Reddi king, besides those of ministers and 
subordinates, epitomise the events of his reign, extension and con- 
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soUdatkm of the kingdom, conquests, personal parts, and grants 
of many egrahara$ on the banks of the major rivers in the country 
from South to the North. Thus, Prdlaya Verna Reddi (C. 1325- 
1356) granted forty-four agrah&ras^ situated to the West of Ibe 
and the TungaUiadra to Brahmanas of Veginadu, Dravida 
and Velanadu sects. Here, Tungabhadra is Cina Tungabhadra 
passing through the divisions, Velanadu and Kammanadu, 
The titles of Vema in the Cimakurti grant^ (A.D. 1335) — 
Kuv4iprahha^ahyajd-gauUimijalak'n4dvin6da, and Brahmakw^l- 
KTSV4iveni~goddvan--mahdnaditatadvaya~tanmadhyad€Sa (datta) 
nekdgrahdra (one taking delight in sporting in the waters of the 
Gimdlakamma, the Krsna and the Godavari; and grantor of 
several agrahdras on either bank and the mid-country of the 
rivers Guijidlakamma, Kr^aveni, Godavari and Mahanadi) attest 
the keen anxiety of the king, who liberated the land from the 
Muslim yoke, to rehabilitate the country, establish Brahmanas in 
agrahdras and restore order and settled life in Andhradesa subse¬ 
quent to the disturbances from the Muslim ravages. The Man- 
ralla grant^ (A.D. 1340) specially states that he wrested agrahdras 
from the enemies (i.e., the Yavanas) and restored them to Brah- 
tnanas. By A.D. 1345 — the date of the Atukuru and the Amara- 
vati inscriptions,^® Vema bore the title RavaceVoluganda, wrested 
from the enemies agrahdras granted to Brahmanas bv Kakati 
Fudradeva and restored them to their owners Ho assumed tho 
tif]o DpvdpV4iodva-hrahmaknndi-k'<'snnr<ennna6ddim'<d-tntadvayatan- 
rmdhvadesadattdnekdgrahdra, in the lone strint? of titles-iananoh- 
hananda, Bhuiabalahhima, vlrandrayana. kodandardma. virodhinr- 
paddnavavarasimha, Durmadavairi virnhhayahkara, STtpatlavatri- 
netra, Pallavdditva, Pratyarthi-hemadriddna nirafa, Hemddriddna- 
cintamani, Snsaila ahohnlanirmitasopdna, Jagarnksapdla Jagada- 
gopdla, prajdparipdiana vrajndcafurvidhdpdya. nityaParivdlitasatya 
and DhnrrnaTmripdlaridriirata. Of these the first six titles attest 
his valour and heroism; Pallavdditva is reminiscent of the early 
Pallava rule in the heart of the Reddi kingdom; Hernddriddnacintd- 
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ntaaifi speaks of his munififienee in performing the several dbazitleB 
pteaeribed in Danakaa^ of CaturmrgcuHntama^i by Hem&iri^ 
and the r^t mention his building Steps to 6rlSailam, Ahdbalam 
and Pata]agahga, his capacity for efficient administraticm, truthful* 
ness, and ardour to the well-being of his people. 

An eminent warrior who had a tough role in the freedom 
movement in the fourteenth century A.D., Prolaya Verna Re^^lf 
with the blessings of Ghoderaya Gangayadgva,^'^ as Harihara and 
Bukka who were blessed by Vidyaranya, founded, expanded attd 
consolidated the Reddi kingdom to the bounds of Andhradeia. 
The exuberance and jubilance of the country is exemplified in 
the phrase Mahitandhra i.e., glorious Andhra, used in the Puwada 
grant^ (A.D. 1346) of Prolaya Verna. The date happily ssmchro- 
nises with the celebration of Vijayotsava by Harihara and his 
brothers at 'Srngeri. The steps to Manikesvaram (Ongole Taluk) 
from the Kundika were constructed in A.D. 1353 by a feudatory 
of Prolaya Verna.® Verna had planted several gardens on the 
banks of the rivers, trees on the sides of the roads and established 
choultries and calivendras for the use of pilgrims and travellers. 
His successor Anapota Reddi (A.D. 1356-1370) shifted the capital 
from Addanki to Kondavidu. Anavema, brother and successor of 
Anapota, strengthened and rebuilt Kondavidu. His reign can be con¬ 
sidered to be the best and happiest period in Reddi history. Enti¬ 
tled jagaraksapdla, according to his Manthena plates®® (A.D. 1371), 
Anavema wrested several agrohdras from his enemies and restor¬ 
ed them to their owners. His Peddacerukuru inscription®^ men¬ 
tions him as Ksurikdsahdya and Sangrdmagdv4^vi indicating his 
valour, and as the performer of soda^addnas and charities at Srl- 
sailam, Kumaracalam, Pancaramas, Simhacalam, Srikurmam, Puru- 
9 ottamam and Kasi. Anavema celebrated Vasantdtsavas (i.e., 
soring festivals) on a grand scale in his kingdom and assumed 
the title— Vasantardya. He bore the title— Purvasamudrddhfsvarn 
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i.e., lord of the eastern ooean.^ In his Srisailam epigraph 
^A.D. 1377), he assumes the epithet— Mahaniyandhradisa PapPa- 
hhi9ikta^ (i.e., anointed to the throne of the glorious Andhra* 
d^) vidth legitimate pride. 

Kumaragiri was the nephew and successor of Anavema. So 
far, the Re^'^ kings claimed descent fropi the Caturthanvaya (i.e., 
fourth caste) born from the feet of Puranapuru$a and sacred like 
the Ganga bom from Vit^upada; and king Kumaragiri claimed 
K^atriya descent and this was maintained by the of Rajah* 

mundry. For, Manumakulavardhicandra®^ is a title of Kumara¬ 
giri and later on was borne by Virabhadra Regldh^s of Rajahmundry. 
In this reign, the purvaraya i.e,, pracibhuvam,^ that is, the east¬ 
ern portion of the kingdom was separated and entrusted to Kataya 
Verna, brother-in-law of king Kumaragiri and his descendants. Its 
capital was Rajahmundry. Pedakomati Verna, the successor of 
Kumaragiri, bore the titles— Virandrdyana, the lord of the eastern 
ocean and the lord of the Andhra kingdom. His scholarship is 
borne out by his title Sarvajnacakravarti. The Vasantdtsavas 
continued to be celebrated both at Kondavidu and Rajahmundry, 
so long they survived as capitals. The titles speaking of the grant 
of agrahdras on the banks of the important rivers were assumed 
by subsequent rulers. 


The Reddi admmistralion was efficient and beneficial to the 
ruled. The Hemasiriihasana®’ (the golden throne) at Skandapuri 
(Kandukur), the seat of the government of iSivalifigabhupa of 
the Kandukur branch of the Reddis, reminds us of the Vajrasiihh^ 
Sana of the Rayas. Pallava Trinetra,®* the sign manual of the 
Reddis, and Basavasankara of Prolaya Verna stand comparison with 
Srivirupak§a of the Sangama dynasty. The signature of Anavema 

52. SJ.I. X. 559. 

53. Ibid. 
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was in four forms®®--K§urikasahaya, Kaiiyugabetaja, Pall^va 
Tricetra and Tripurantaica, mdicative ot ms valour and reJUgious 
leaning. K.um^agiii signed as J^uniaragin and Vasantarayai the 
latter mdicating his taste tor spring festivals. I&riviranarayaijia'^ 
was the sign manual of Pedakdmati Verna He^^, and jaganobba- 
gaijda was that of his younger brother Pedakdmati Maca. AUaya 
Verna and Anitalli signed as 6rimarkag4®y^vara,®^ as god Mar- 
kan^eya on the Godavari in Rajahmundry was the guaraian deity 
of the kingdom. The banner of the Reddis had either Vfi^abha,*'- 
symbolic of Dharma or Virabhadraf embodiment of action. The 
Reddi palace at Kondavidu was Gfhardja saudha^ or Grhardja 
meda, built on a single pillar as the basement. The ruins are 
known today as Grharajumedadibba or Gurrajumedadibba. The 
Redd! palace at Rajamahendravaram was Trailokyavijaya on the 
Godavari, in the Candrasdla of which, Virabhadra Reddi beld his 
court®^ 

In the Reddi kingdom, Dharma was compared to Vr§abha 
walking on four feet, while formerly, it was limping with a single 
foot.®® The rulers practised sound religious toleration, performed 
Hemadri ddrias, Sodasa ddnas, Tula ddnas, and Tuldpuru§a ddnas. 
For the economic improvement of the people, the Reddi kings 
restored soimd trade conditions in the country. This was necessi¬ 
tated by the prevalent unsettled political condition of the country 
subsequent to the fall of the K^atiyas. The port officers were 
taking undue advantage of their positions by collecting exorbitant 
customs and confiscating the salvage of the wrecked ships. Pro- 
laya Verna secured all the ports within his kingdom including Mdtu- 
paUe,®® the most important port of the Deccan. Motupalle had the 
namei^ Ve}apura, Mukujapura, Mogadapalle, Desyuyakko^^a’ 
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pa^aQH and MutfiU. Shii)s could come closer to shore here than 
at other places on the coast and heime its primacy in the period. 
The Reddl Anapota in A.D. 1358 renewed the trade charter^ 
-^bhaya&asana (A.D. 1244) '—of Gapapati, to traders coining to 
Mdtupalle. He called it Maryada sasana, Dharma idsamu and 
Ahhaya s&sana in three languages—Sanskrit, Telugu and Tamil, 
offering facilities of free trade to merchants from foreign lands and 
nanddesi merchants in port towns. Traders could reside at Mdtu¬ 
palle as long as they desired and go unmolested to any other place 
of their choice. The charter*^ shows that silver was an article oi 
trade in A.D. 1358, and Motupalle was celebrated for fine muslins 
from the Kakatiya, or even earlier times. Trades flourished under 
Kumaragiri, and Komaragiripatnam in Prolunanti sima was another 
important port on the coast. Vadarevu, seven miles to the South- 
West of Bapatla was a centre of foreign trade attested by a Reddi 
charter'^® there. 

The prosperity of the Reddi kingdom could be guaged by the 
large scale on which the spring festivals were celebrated. Srl- 
natha says"^^ that articles—silks from China, mast elephants from 
Ceylon, horses from Ormuz, sankumada from Goa, perfumes from 
Tavai (in Malay Arohepelago), Jaffna, and Panjara (in Sumatra 
or Borneo) were imported for the annual spring festivals. Cami 
Setd, brother of Tirumala Setti, supplied to Kumaragiri for the fes¬ 
tival, camphor from the Panjab, golden plants from Jalanogi, pearls 
from A-page, musk from Chdtangi, sandal, agaru, himamhu, (rose 
water) and kunikumaraja. This family of merchants supplied 
ratndnkuras (gems) in the crowns of the Sultans of Pai^uva, Delhi 
and Radha in their ships from Ceylon. 

The high sense of sanitation prevalent in the period is indi¬ 
cated by some of the Reddl titles. For instance the title— 
Ankanagardpakantkaprat9ipcipitahhahuvidh5.rdma i.e., layer of 
several kinds of gardens in front of many towns^^—attests this. No 
doubt, this policy was continued on a larger scale by Anavema,^® 
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Kumaragiri and their successors. Besides harnessing rivers iot 
irrigation, and fortifying hill tops for defence, lasdng parks and 
celebrating festivals, the rulers indulged in tank-digging, a meri¬ 
torious act and one of the sapta santanas. Prolaya Verna enhanced 
public weal by digging wells for every house and constructing 
tanks. Inscriptions'^* refer to Kumaragiri digging tanks in the 
place at Koiadavldu for pleasure bath and sport with his ladies. 
The tank Komaragirisamudramu was constructed by Goggaya- 
deva, a subordinate of the king. The Santana sagara^^ tank was 
built by queen Suramamba in A.D. 1410, in the reign of Peda- 
komativema and dedicated to public use; and the feeder to it, 
Jaganobbagandakaluva,*^® was dug by her son Racavema in A.D. 
1415. In this reign, in A.D. 1403 at Appapura, the tank 
Govardhanasamudramu was constructed by a benefactor for the 
satisfaction of eighty-four lakhs of lives—^birds, cattle and human 
beings..Srisasrigiri Reddi of Kandukur dug several tanks for 
facilitating the production of plenty of crops.^s At Vinukonda, on 
the way up the hill was an artificial reservoir with a spring. An 
embankment to the North of Dondapadu (Vinuko^da Taluk) con¬ 
nected formerly two hills to form a tank which irrigated the larji 
as far as Vinukonda."^ At Dharanikdta was a big artificial lake. 
Even today there are wells (in Amalapuram and Nagaram Taluks) 
stated to have been dug during the Reddi period. They are known 
as Jain wells or Reddis’ wells with depth about eighteen to twenty 
feet, holding ten to twelve feet of water, practically perennial and 
riveted with bricks and used for areca and cocoanut plantations.®® 
Near Kollur (Sattenapalle Taluk) are traces of two bunds of 
ruined tanks, which originally collected water from hills in the 
East.®! The Naguleru®® had a massive embankment with at one 
time dammed its waters between the hills of Karempudi and 
Singarutla agrdhdram. From the huge stone dams at Gamala- 
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pfi^U, dankarapuram and DachSpalle, small irrigation channels 
were led to gardens. In the capital Koi^avfdu, were several 
springs and large tanks, one leading into the other, so that when 
the first was filled, the second began to receive its supply and 
similarly the third and so forth. Besides, according to the methods 
of town planning, in Kondavfdu, surya and soma vtthis (streets) 
were laid.® Thus under the benevolent Heddi nile, Andhradeia 
was in remarkable state of progress. 

VI 

The society in Reddy kingdom was prosperous. Hinduism was 
in a progressive condition. Prolaya Verna’s titles®^— Aparimita- 
hhuddnaparasurcima i.e,, a Parasurama in making lavish gifts of 
lands, and Anavaratapurohitakrtasomapdna i.e., making Brahmanas 
ever drink soma juice atte.st the happy condition of the Brahmanas 
ever active in celebrating sacrifices. Assured of royal patronage, 
the Brahmanas invoked the blessings of gods by performing 
sacrifices to their satiety. Inscriptions of Verna are replete with 
statements that Verna plea.sed the Brahmanas by his gifts of 
agraharas, and they in their turn appeased the appetite of gods 
by their knowledge of the Vedas and sacrifices. The policy of 
maintenance of Dharma bv Verna was followe*.! zealously by his 
•successors. The prasasti of Anapota® has the title— ananyapunya- 
hsetrasatradattahahuvidhahdra attesting to his munificence and 
comnassion. Allada Reddi of Raiahmundry had the title Nisstma- 
hhuddnacahrovarti. and his son Vema boro the title, aocarmamaha- 
cirahdraprada,^ and exempted the lands of Brahmanas from taxation. 

The Reddis practised religious toleration. Their family deities 
were Mullaguramma, and Cedalavada Raghunathanayakasvami. 
Recorded tradition says that Prolaya Vema built one hundred and 
eight temples at Kondavidu in expiation of the sin of Brdhmahatya. 
Anavema was dfevoted to Tripurantakesvara at Tripurantakam and 
worshipped Siva six times daily. He bore the title Tripurdntaka- 
devadivyahlpddapadmdrddhaka. He made mahdddnas — Brah~ 
mdn^ddva, Kanakadhdrd mahdddna, gosahasra ddna. and Kalpa- 
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tcvtu d&na aiMi kept golden and silver pinnacles on the tonples at 
Tripurantakaxn, Ahdbalam, Kasi, Preyaga, Gaya, Simha- 
calam, Srikurmam and Puru^ttamam.®^ Kumaragiri performed 
Tula purusa danas in the presence of Bhime^ara at Drals-^arama,®® 
Pedakomati Verna was a devotee of Adilakgmi KamelvaiK enshrined 
in the Grhardja palace in Kondavidu. The rulers of Rajamundry 
were ardent Saivaites and in accordance with injimctions in the 
Agamas, worshipped 6iva six times daily to the accompaniment of 
music and dance.®® Allayavema performed Gdsahasra danas at 
Drak?arama.®® Virabhadra adored Markandesvara on Kamalacala 
at Rajahmundry, where the temples of Gopala and MullagurUakti 
were within the fortress. 

Ghdderayapada was a religious pitha like Bhik^avrtti matha 
at Srisailam, Srngeri pitha, and Kamakoti pitha at Kancipuram. 
The Reddi rulers were devotees of this pitha. The annual Vasan- 
totsavas, also known as Kdmotsavas or Madanamahotsavas had not 
merely religious and social significance but also gathered royal 
grandeur and political momentum. The spring festival was cele¬ 
brated at the approach of the vernal equinox. Anavema was the 
first Reddi King to participate in the festival. The titles Vasanta- 
rdya and Karpuravasantardya imply the profuse use of camphor 
in the festival,®^ the other articles being musk, saffron, sandal, rose¬ 
water, civet, and eagle wood. The vasantavaihhava of Kumaragiri 
had been appraised by Harihararaya, Firozshah and the Gajapati 
and was conducted by Tirumala Setti, son of Avaci Tippaya 
whose entire family was in the service of the Reddis and devoted 
to fikamresvara of Kanci.®^ Probably the low hill-Vasantarayu- 
gattu at Tadepalle was named after Kumaragiri Vasantaraya. The 
Vasantaraya mowdapti®® in the temple at Sarpavaram was built for 
the merit of Kumaragiri. The festivals of Gautami and Knsna Pu>?- 
karams,®^ occurring once in every twelve years, making gifts in 
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ftuspleious times of Vtlxtr&yee^, and lunar and solar 

adipses, Ardhodaya and Mahddaya occasions, and the vratos of 
dlivarfitri, SkadaM, DvadaMf and KdmSSvari were observed, as seen 
from the records, e.g., AUaya Dodda of Rajahmundry granted the 
village Gumpu^i on the occasion of Ardhodaya Punycdcala to Brah« 
manas.^ The rich could command all comforts and enjoyed rich 
variety in food. The women 'of higher classes were cultured. 
Centres of education existed and the development of various scien¬ 
ces was stimulated by royal grants to scholars. Mathematics, 
grammar, philosophy, logic, philology, law, agamas, sacrificial lore, 
astrology, astronomy, dyuroeda, rasavaidya (i.e., treatment of 
diseases with mercurial preparations) were studied in the period. 

vn 

As regards arts, the period witnessed substantial advancement. 
While in the Kakatiya period, Sanskrit was patronised by the 
rulers and Telugu literature having completed the PurdV’ic age 
was on the threshold of the Prahhandha age, in the Re^di period, 
Telugu was elevated to a position on par with Sanskrit. Some 
of the best works in the entire range of Telugu literature were 
produced by two master minds of this age. Enrapreggada, the 
court poet of Prolaya Verna, wrote Rdmdyana and Harivam4amu, 
Andhra Mahdbhdrata, and Narasimhapurdno, (alias Ahobala- 
mdhdtmya) . Of these, Harivarhsamu is the first extant prahandhaj 
and Bhdrata^ earned him the title-prabandhaparamesixira, while 
his devotion to 6iva secured him the epithet-sambifiiodasd. Erra- 
preggada’s contemporary poet Nacana Somana wrote Uttara Hari- 
vamsamu in dedication to Harihararaya I of Vijayanagar. The 
other celebrated poet was 6rlnatha, the court poet of the Reddis 
from the reign of Kiimaragiri to the close of the reign of Anitalli 
and Virabhadra Reddi* He was the Vidyddhikdri in the courts 
of Kumaragiri, and Pedakomati Verna. Srinatha hailed from a 
family of scholars, and composed several grants^ of the period. 
He visited Ihe courts of Devaraya II and Sarvajna Singama at 

95. EJ., V, p. 55 ft. — Konkuduru plates. 

96. Narasiihha purana IV. 17. 

97. Ponnapalli grant (A.D. 1404) — L. R, 43, pp. 267 ff — the earliest 
and Rudravaram grant (A.D. 1419) C.p. 7 of 1919-20 is the latest of Peda- 
komad V£nia’'s reign; Bhlm5svara Puranamu I. V 23. 
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Vijayanagar and Rackoi>^ and won laurels. He acquired the 
title Kavisarvabhauma and his works are MamtiMrdtcaritra, 
vahana Saptaiati, Pwuditaradhyacaritra, Srngaranai^a^kai Bhtm^ 
vara purania,, Haravildsa, KaMkhando-) Palnativiracaritra, VlthinH- 
taka, and innumerable cMtus in superb style. 

Vennalakanti Surana, LoUamahadeva and Pramathakavi 
Srigiri were poets in the court of Prolaya vema. In the reign of 
Anapota, Balasarasvatl was Vidyadhikari and composed grants. 
Like his father, Anavema patronised scholars, and several chltu 
verses attest his munificence to poets and Trilocanacarya was 
Vidyadhikari in his reign. Kumaragiri, a versatile scholar, wrote 
Vasantarajiya, a work on dramaturgy. His general, Kataya Vema, 
dedicated his Kumdraairirdjtyavydkhya, a commentary on the 
three dramas®* of Kalidasa, to his lord. Kinv Pedakomativema 
wrote, Srngdradtvika, a commentary on Amar'ii§ataka, which eam- 
him fame in the literary world. He styled himself as Sakala 
VidvaviiSarada as Srinatha assumed the enithet Sakalakavita- 
sanatha, in the Colonhon of his Smgara Naisadha. His other 
works are Bhdvndlvika alias SaptaAatlsdrnvydkhva a commentary 
on the select hundred stories of Gathasapta^ti bv King Hala, 
finhitvacintdmani, an excellent work on poetics and rhetorics, 
Sftnattacivfdmani, an imoortant work on music, and Vlrandrdvana^ 
caritra In his court, besides SrTnatha was Vamana Bhattabana 
entitled Abhinavabhatta Bana The fame of vamana bhattabana 
rests on his prose work in Sanskrit Vlrandrdyanacnrlfra alias 
Vimahhupdlacarita, wherein he assumes the titles®® Sahitva- 
chudamani and Gadyakavisarvabhauma, and proclaims his 
determination to disnrove the savinp' “Banoccistam iagatsarvam”. 
He modelled his work on Bana’s Kddamhari. Among his other 
works are Pdrvatiparinayn, Srnpdra hhushana, and Raghundtha 
rnritra. Narasimhakavi. the author of the drama. Kddamhari- 
kaJydnamu. was in the eourt of Pedakomati Vema. Mamidi- 
sineanamatva. minister of Padakomati Vema. wrote Somamddhdnta- 
v'tidkhya alias Gudhnrthadipika. Prince Sivalingabhupa wrote 
GiriSdhtisuktimdldvydkhya, a commentary on Haradattacarya’s 
work bearing that name. Srivallabha and Sarasvatl Bha^ta com- 


98. Abbijft&na Sdkuntalam, Vikramorvaslyam and Mllavikngnimitram, 

99. In Sfngfirabhiifans (Bhfipa) and Vlran&r&yanacarita respectively, 
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posed grants in the courts of Kataya Verna and Ailada Reddi- 
NissaiUcu Kommanamatya, patronised by Red^li, the yoimger 

brother of Allans Queen Anitalli wrote two works 

Sivalild vildsamv}^ and Viramdhesvaram.^^^ 

Music advanced under royal patronage. Anavema granted 
three agrahdras to three women, proficient in music and litera- 
ture.^® Pedakdmati Verna was a musician and his younger 
brother Pedakomati Maca was an expert player on vina and flute. 
gri^a^Igiri of Kandukur was a man of letters, artist and a musi- 
cian.^<^ Kataya Verna was an adept in the technique of music and 
dance. Virabhadra Eed^ was learned in the lak^ya and lak^aTKi 
of Sangita sdstra, and a player of Vii^-a and flute.^®* 

The art of dancing flourished in the age. Lakumadevi was 
a renowned dancer in the court of Kumaragiri Vasantaraya.'®® 
She filled a large role in the annual spring festivals in Ko^^avldu, 
the capital. Dramas were enacted during the celebrations of tem¬ 
ple festivals and on several important auspicious days as well. 
The drama Vallahhdhhyudaya was staged during the Tirundl of 
Telunguraya i.e., Andhranayakasvami of 6rikakulam. As the 
name implies, the theme was about the deity, also known as 
Vallabha. Again, Srngdrahhii$a7ia Bhdna of Vamana Bhat^ Ba^ 
was staged during the festival caitrayatra mahotsava of Sriviru- 
pak?a at Pampa i.e., Vijayanagar. Possibly Kri^dhhirdma was 
enacted during the Tirundl of Bhairavasvami on Bhairavako^a 
altos Mdhanasaila in Mdpur. 

Architecture and sculpture registered considerable progress in 
the period. Vtrosiro manda'pa?^ and a hall in the temple of 
Sris&ailam, Anavemanagaru^^ in the temple of Simhacalam, 
KalyaV'd man^pa with twenty pillars in the K^Iraramesvara tem- 


100. (MS). Introductory portion is appended to the History of the Re^i 
Kingdoms, pp. 543-563. 

101. It is known from verses quoted in laksanagranthas. 

102. M. G. Sanaa: Kopdavifi simrajyamu. 

103. NeU. Ins. n, KR. 19. 

104. Srlnatha: Kisikhan^amu V, v. 338. 

105. ^akuntala vyakhya — citation in p. 57 of l^rngara SrlMthamu, 

106. SJJ. X. 559. 

J07. SJ.J. VL 806. 
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1^108 i^glakol, a Hl&man^JOLpa with a KalyS^n vidi m ihe Koppi^* 
vara temi^ at Palivela,^*’^ and severed man4apa8 — natya, kailya’^ 
hdma, Sanwdra, asthana mandapoB and twelve {nllared gdpura Sn 
the temple of Drak$arama^^<’ were constructed in this age. The 
steps from Patalaganga up to the hUl of ^isaUam and Ahobalam 
were built by Prdlaya Verna. Malla II of Kandukur built in his 
capital a temple to Janardana with a man4apa, prakara and 
popura.^*^ 

So the Reddi epoch was a glorious chapter in the his¬ 
tory of Andhrad^a, deservedly appraised in their records as 
MahitandhradeSa. 


108. S.U. V. 133. 

108. SJJ. V. 113. 

110. 5.1.7. IV. 1379, 1381, E.7. IV. p. 328, Bhlm^varaputfina IV, 74. 

111. MeU. Ina. II, KR. 18, 19, 21. 



Terracotta Figurines and other objects from 
Kanci Excavations, 1962 


IT 

Dr. R. Subbahmanyam and K. V. Raman 
1. Introduction 

On behalf of the Archaeological Survey of India, Southern 
Circle, the authors undertook a trial excavation at Kahcipuram, 
the historic city of the South, famous alike for its political im¬ 
portance and cultural glory. The excavation was done in the 
premises of the Mutt of His Holiness Jagadguru Sri Sankarucarya 
of Sri Kanci Kamakd^ipitham, situated in the busy centre of the 
city. 

2. Historical Background 

The origin of Kanci, like that of many other ancient cities 
of India, is almost shrouded in obscurity. Known to the 
Bhdgavatapurdna as Satyavratak^etra it has been mentioned by 
Patanjali, the great Sanskrit grammarian who lived in the second 
century B.C.^ We find references to this city in the early Tamil 
literature of the ^ngam period. It is described as a leading 
centre of Buddhistic and other studies by the Manimekalai.^ The 
Ghapikasthands (colleges) of Kanci attracted many students from 
far-off places. Mayuraisarman, the Kadamba King of fourth cen¬ 
tury A.D. is said to have joined one of these colleges at Kanci to 
learn the Vedas, while Buddhagho^a, the great Pali commentator 
who lived in fifth century A.D. had stayed at Kanci.^ On the 
political side, however, the picture is not so clear. We know from 
a Sangam poem that while Karikala (c. 190 A.D.), the great Cola 
King, was ruling in Tanjore and Tirucirappalli districts, Kanci 
was under one Qam Tiraiyar. It is not known whether the latter 

1, R. G(^;>|dan: PaUavas of KAncki, p. 157. 

2. JIEpigrapMa Jndiea, Vm, p. 3L 

8. A Comprehenaivs of India, ed. by K. A. N. Sastri (1957), 

VqI. R, p. 679 n. 
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was subordinate to or independent of the Co}a power.^ But except 
for some scrappy information like this, the history of Kahci before 
the advent of the Pallavas (in fourth century A.D.) is rather dark. 
Even the early years of the Pallava rule cannot be said to be free 
from obscurity. It is only from the seventh century A.D., thanks 
to the stone inscriptions left by the Kings, that a more authentic 
history emerges.^ 

3. Object of Excavation 

Ihe excavation was undertaken to get, if possible, a vertical 
sequence of cultures at Kahci and, more particularly, a glimpse 
into the Pre-Pallava times. Though only a small trench of 20 feet 
by 10 feet was taken, it has furnished a continuous story of Kahci 
at least from the early centuries of Christian era. The discovery 
of Satavahana coins in well-stratified layers may be an important 
evidence to postulate the expansion of the Satavahana rule over 
Kahci in the second century A.D. which has been surmised by 
some early scholars. 

4. Cultural sequence 

The excavation uncovered a total cultural deposit of about 
16 feet and revealed broadly two main periods of occupation, viz.. 
Ancient and Mediaeval, besides a thin but very much disturbed 
deposit of modern occupation at the top. In Period I (Ancient), 
two sub-periods were noticed: I-A Pre-Pallava, i.e., earlier than 
fourth century A.D; and I-B which can broadly be termed Pallava 
in point of time i.c., from fourth to tenth century A.D. Period II 
is mediaeval and Period III is modem. More details about the 
cultural equipment of each period cited above and stratigraphy 
are published elsewhere.® In this paper we give details about the 
terracotta figurines and other clay objects recovered in the 
excavations. 

5. Terracotta objects 

Comparatively, the North Indian sites are more prolific in thdr 
yield of clay images than those of the South.? But this snail trial 

4 . K. A. Nilakanta Sastri: A History of South India (19S9), p. 121. 

5. Ibid, p. 138. 

6. Indian Archaeology — A Review, 1962 (under print). 

1, Ancient India, No. 2, p. 102; No. 13, p. UO. 
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dig at Kaiicl has, holvever, yielded a rich crop of terracotta 
materials, 33 in number, which are interesting for their variety 
and for high quality in workmanship. The materials comprise of 
human figurines including royal busts, a dancing girl etc; nnimqie 
like the bull and the elephant and various utilitarian objects 
beads, bangles, pendants, ear-ornaments, finger-ring, hair-pm, 
gamesmen etc. A terracotta coin-mould with square sockets in 
the early level is extremely significant. 

6. General features 

It is of interest to note that the terracotta objects, particularly, 
of utilitarian value, were more in number in the earlier leveb 
than in the later ones. In Period I Ancient, represented by a 
deposit of eight to nine feet thickness, 23 clay objects were found 
while in Period II (Mediaeval)—a deposit of about five feet thick¬ 
ness, only 5 terracottas were collected. This may probably indi¬ 
cate that at Kwci, the art of making clay objects was more culti¬ 
vated in the Pre-Pallava and Pallava days than in subsequent 
times when stone and metal became the popular media of art 
expression. That this art, with its crude beginnings, touched 
great heights of quality, in the course of time, is clearly borne out 
by the discoveries. Find No. 1, for example, is a very rare but 
crude, hand-made figurine of a cult image from the lowest levels 
which have yielded the megalithic Black and Red ware and, even 
on a conservative estimate, it can be assigned to not later than 
first century A.D. But the figurines and the objects of later levels 
exhibit considerable skill and refinement in modelling. Parti¬ 
cularly, the two beautiful human figurines (Fig. 2 and 3) with 
their ornamental royal headgear can rival any of their counter¬ 
parts in stone or metal in their naturalistic treatment or careful 
finish. Fig. 3 is a remarkable depiction in clay and reminds the 
onlooker of many of the familiar Pallava sculptured figures at 
Mahabalipuram or Kanci, which it anticipates. It has a rather 
elongated face, broad nose, fuU lips, double chin and a simple but 
stylish head-gear. Fig. 4 is a good model of Balakrishna in the 
crawling pose and belongs to Period II. Its round and smooth 
face, the flowing ears and thick necklace in a circular pattern 
around the neck show typical features of the Cola style. The 
same artistic skill is seen in the animal figurines too. Fig. 12 is 
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s |»werfii] modelling of a sturdy bull with a sdugMly hump, fa# 
minding us of similar bulls of the Pallava timesL Fig. 14, 'which 
is only a fragment depicting the back portion of an elephant in 
double>mould, is of no mean artistic merit. Even the terracotta 
objects of daily use listed in an earher paragraph diow artistic 
ingenuity. Fig. 28, for example, is an ear-omament 'with beauti¬ 
ful floral designs. Similarly, we have fine samples of decorated 
bangles, pendants, finger-rings etc. ^The discovery of a coin-mould 
with roughly square sockets which served to produce punch- 
marked coins by die-strike method affords important evidence to 
show that the punqh-marked coins were probably in use at Kahci 
in the early centuries of Christian era,® 

7. Description of Terracotta objects 
A. Human Figurines 

Fig. 1. A nude male figurine, representing a cult image, 
Crudely modelled by hand. Nipples and navel indicated by pierc¬ 
ing holes. Nose and eye-brows are indicated by pinching, eye¬ 
lids by applique and mouth by incision. From Period I-A. 

Fig. 2. A beautiful human head in double-mould having a 
characteristic Pallava style. It has a somewhat elongated face 
and ears, broad nose, full lips and a simple but stylish head-gear, 
suggestive of a royal personage. Kun^alas adorn the ears and 
strings of beaded ornament are seen in the crown. Stratigraphi- 
cally, it belongs to the early Pallava period i.e., about fourth or 
fifth century A.D. period I-A. 

Fig. 3. Head with elaborate three-tiered spiral, ornamental 
head-gear and long ears and big-ear-lobes with Kun^alas. Nose 
and mouth are formed by pinching and eyes by incision. Some¬ 
what similar head-gear is seen depicted in some of the Pallava 
sculptures of Piravatana-Isvara temple at Kancipuram®. Period I-B. 


8. It is important to note that these strata have also yielded many 
SStavShana coins of I and II Centuries A.D. Probably the punch-marked 
coins 'were in vogue side by side or fhsft they 'were kept as prised posses- 
aifons Img after they oeased to b? legal tenders. 

9. Cor'pare Plate XXn, fig. 11, Lalit Kola, No. 3 & 4 (1956-57). 
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Fig. 4. A fragmentary human head with outflanged head- 
dres^s and a inrominent forehead and nose. Eyes and mouth 
indaed. Period I-A. 

Fig. 5. Part of a human hand with outstretched palm 
evidently that of a lady as is indicated by the bangles. Period I-A. 

Fig. S, Two folded-hands in worshipping posture evidently 
of a lady as indicated by the beaded bangles and wristlets—^made 
in double-mould. Period I-A. 

Fig. 7. Two fragments depicting lower part of the back 
portion and the shoulder of a dancing girl (?) String of beaded 
ornament are seen around the waist. Double-mould. Period I-B. 

Fig. 8. A fragment appearing to be the outstretched left hand 
of a dancing figure (like Kdliyamardana Krsna) with figures 
drooping down. Fingers indicated by pronounced incisions. A 
thick wristlet is also seen. Period I-A. 

Fig. 9. Shoulder and hand with folded palm. Fingers not 
well-marked. Rather crudely modelled. The hand seems to be 
raised at the elbow as if in ahhaya-mudra. Period I-B. 

Fig. 10. Human leg. Foot rather dii^roportionate to the leg 
and the thigh. Period 13. 

Fig. 11. Figurine of Balakr^a in the crouching position. The 
front two hands resting on the floor are half-broken. It wears a 
rich necklace in circular pattern round the neck, characteristic of 
the Cola style. Facial features smooth and rather blurred. 
■°eriod H. 

B. Animal Figurines 

Fig, 12. Broken figurine* of a humped buU-stylistically seems 
to be an anticipation of the Pallava bull. Period I-A. 

Fig. 13. A star-idiaped clay bullae with the faint impression 
of a seated bull—Period I-A. (Too faint to be illustrated)'. 

Fig. 14. Fragment depicting the back portion of an elephant 
in double-mould. Portion of the ornamental caparison is visible 
on its back. Period I-A. 

Fig. 15. A fragment of the head, perhaps of a ram—^Period 11. 
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C. UHUtarian objects- ' 

Fig, 16. Coin mould: Very rare Snd interesting design of a 
coin-mould in grey-ware pottery. It is disc-shaped with square 
sockets on one side, the other side l^ing plain. Only four such 
sockets are intact and, in its fuUer shape, it would have had two 
more. At its lim, traces of a notch with a straight channel for 
the inflow of the molten metal and two distinct smaller feeder 
channels, inter-connecting the sockets are visible. In one of the 
sockets some traces of sun and bull symbol are visible. The designs 
in other sockets are evidently worn-out. The rather in'egular 
squall shapes and the sun symbol are very much typical of the 
punch-marked coins. This mould was evidently designed to pro¬ 
duce in a single operation imitations of coins with designs which 
were normally struck by a series of punches. It is also very 
significant that stratigraphically this mould belongs to Period I-A 
i.e., earlier than fourth century A.D. i.c., a period prior to the 
advent of the Pallavas of Kanci. This technique of coin-moulding, 
must have found its way to Kanci during the rule of Satavahanas, 
whose coins have also been found along with the moulds. Similar 
moulds both in terracotta and stone were also found in the lower 
levels of Nagarjunakonda excavations datable to first-second 
centuries A.D. 

Beads 

Fig. 17. Bead, Long bicone and circular in section with one 
groove on each end. Period I-A. 

Fig. 18. Bead or small finial with grooves in concentric cir¬ 
cles on its neck. Period I-A. 

Fig. 19. Long biconical barrel bead with circular section with 
three grooves in the centre and one at an end. Period I-A. 

Fig. 20. Bicone, one side rather truncated and circular in 
section. Period I-B. 

Fig. 21. Truncated bicone with a thin iron wire in its central 
hole, projecting on both ends. Might have been a spindle whorl. 
Period IL 
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Finger-’Ring 

Fig. 22. Ring or signet with a prominent, flat, circular head 
bearing an impression of s(mie figures, possibly a Magura with 
outstretehed plumage. Period I-B. 

Pendant 

Fig. 23. An almond-shaped pendant, one of the pair, with a 
hole on the top. Decorations at the top. I-A. 

Hair-clip 

Fig, 24. A circular decorated hair-clip with a central hub 
and dotted designs on the back, there is a central long ridge with 
three pairs of holes for the pin or thread to be tied to the hair. 
Even today similar hair-clips in gold are used by the ladies in 
Tamilnad. Period I-A. 

Bangles: All the three terracotta bangles belong to the 
P*eriod I-A. 

Fig. 25. Fragment with a rectangular section. Prominent 
compartmental decoration with vertical lines alternating with 
stud-like projections made of fine clay. 

Fig. 26. Fragment with convex section. A series of stud¬ 
like dotted and other decorations along the outer rim. 

Fig. 27. Fragment of a bangle or bracelet circular in section. 
Plain except for one circular dot-embossment. 

Ear-ornaments 

Fig. 28. A circular decorated ear-omament black in colour 
with floral designs and incised motifs in concentric circles on one 
side. Sudh big ear-omaments were popular in the Pallava days 
to which this belongs (Period I-B). Similar ear-omaments can be 
seen in the famous portrait-sculptures at Mahabalipuram.^^ 


10. C, Sivaramamurti, Mahabalipuram (1055), Compare Plate IV A 1: 
B: and also Plateg II and IH. 
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Fig. 29. Ear-omament with biconical tenninals a cteep 
grcwjve in the middle. Roughly similar to the type III found at 
t^lsup^garh.^^ P^iod ll. ^ 

Fig. 30. A very crude type of ear-omament with rm^gh sur¬ 
face. Period III. 

*1 

Toy-ohjects 

Fig. 31. Terracotta disc with a central hole. Perhaps the 
wheel of a toy-cart. I-A, 

Fig. 32 and 33. Terracotta discs, probably gamesmen. Both 
belong to Period II. 

8. Conclusion: The foregoing description will amply show 
that Kahci, which was the centre of intellectual and artistic tradi¬ 
tions zealously fostered by its long array of Kmgs, through the 
ages, also nurtured the poor man’s art of making clay-objeqts, many 
of which may well challenge comparison with their contemporary 
representations in stone or metal. It is also seen that this art 
had a hoary tradition at Kafici going back to the beginning of the 
Christian era. It is well-known that working in stone, both for 
temples and sculptural forms, was introduced in Tamilnad by 
Mahendravarman I (600-630 A.D.). The Kanci Excavation has 
shown that the burnt clay served as an admliable medium of 
artistic expression before the use of stone became common and 
continued to be so, long after too. 


U, AfieiMt Indio, Rf. 5, p 90, Plate XLVfl, Ho. 1®. 






Plate I: Kinchipuram—Terracotta Humacn Fifpannea 






Plate H: Kfifichlpuram—^Terracotta Human Figurines 
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V^AR HI: Kiflid«lpuram->^Terracotta Animal Figurines 







Plah! IV: K&fichipuram—^Terraoott^i Obfects ^ 
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Plate V: Ki]pichiptjcram<~Terracotta Objects 
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PlAis VI: KiS£k4}ipU]»m---TexT«cott« Qft^ecto 








Mewst AiKiifS durinf the Sultanate Period 

B¥ 

B. S. 

University of UUaipur 

Mewat^ or the land of the Meos and Khanzadas, lying to the 
south of Delhi and including considerable portions of the modern 
districts of Mathura, Gurgaon, Alwar and Bharatpur, was inhabited 
by people, extremely contumacious, who durmg the Sultanate 
period remained a source of great trouble to the rulers of Delhi. 
They acquired during the early medieval period a notoriety of 
being thieves and robbers ,2 On account of the hilly terram and 
the large extent and density of the jungles® that existed south 
of Delhi during the first half of the thirteenth century, they had 
succeeded in extending their depredatory activities to the outer 
walls of the metropolis. So much did they become troublesome 
that the contemporary writer Minhaj was constrained to remark 
in 1259 that they had become a terror even to the devil.^ 

During the period of the rule of Iltutmish, Mewat as a part 
of the kingdom of Hindustan was peaceful.® But after Iltutmish’s 
death none of his successors took up seriously the task of holdmg 
Mewat under control.® Largely on account of the incompetence 
of the successors of Iltutmish, the Mewattis had become so embol¬ 
dened as to infest the jungles lying to the south of Delhi, and to 
attack there the travellers going southwards. Thus, they had 
created a situation which called for immediate action. In 1249, 
therefore Nasiruddin Mahmud, the reigning Sultan, directed Uhigh 

1. Hunter-Imp. Gc». 4, Tieftenthaler m map. 

1 Tahqat-i~Nastri, abbreviated subsequently as TN, 313, WokiaM- 
Mtuktaqi, 27 relates an anoecdote about their thieving habits. 

8, Tarifch-i-Fim Shdhi (Bami)i abbreviated subsequently a$ TFS, 56i 
TM, 814 

4 TN, 227. 

5 . m, SB. 

8. Ibid. 

I m 
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Khan to conduct a campaign against thmn. But this |)aidod being 
one of general disorder throughout northern India, Ulugh Khan 
could not achieve anything beyond effecting sicane destruction of 
Mewatti property and collection of some bootyJ 

The weak personality of the king coupled with the intrigues of 
Imamuddin Rihan and the dismissal and disgrace of Balban must 
have made action against the Mewattis difficult. They could there¬ 
fore continue on a course of mischievous activities. Under the 
leadership of a Hindu named Malkha ® they in 1257, committed 
an imprudent robbery of the transport camels belonging to Balban 
on the eve of one of his projected campaigns against the Mongols. 
This action of the Mewattis had aroused Balban’s personal resent¬ 
ment,® and when he was free from the activities of the Mongols, 
he decided to deal with the rebels of Mewat. On 29th January 
1260, he therefore left Delhi^® with an army of 10,000 soldiers, and 
in a single forced march penetrated upto 50 Kas^^ and took the 
rebels completely by surprise. For twenty days the work of 
slaughter and pillage continued. In order to achieve quick re¬ 
results, Balban ordered the reward of one silver Tanka for every 
head, and two for every living prisoner. The soldiery thus stimu¬ 
lated, soon activised themselves and without caring for geographi¬ 
cal difficulties they began to bring forth either the heads of the 
rebels or living prisoners^^ from amongst them. The Afghan sec¬ 
tion of the Imperial army was particularly active, and Mmhaj goes 
to the length of saying that each one of them brought at least 
one hundred Hindu prisoners. The rebel chief Malkha was 
arrested with his entire family together with 250 other leading 
men of the tribe.^ Besides this, 142 horses were captured and 

7. Tarikh-i-Muharakshahi (Basu Tr.) 34, TN, 292. 

8. TN, 313. 

9. Ibid, 314. 

10. TN, 227 and 314, Badaoni, Vol. I, 94, however gives a wrong im¬ 
pression that Nasiruddin Mcdunud had himself conducted this campaign, 
TMS <B) 37 agrees with TN. 

11. TN, 314, Cunningham ASI XX, 13, incorrectly says that during this 
oampaign Balbem h^ matured two important towns called Santur and Sal- 
mur whldi he identifies with Indore and Alwar respectively. See Bbdivala 
227 and 229 for correet idbktkm of these places which were not ih Mswat. 

12. TN, 815. 

18. Ibid. 
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Having thus accomplished apparently a great victory for the 
Mushm arms, Balban returned to Delhi on 9th March 1260. A 
grand reception was ordered for him and the Sultan organised a 
great durbar at Hauz-i-Rani to celebrate the victory. Two days 
later the prisoners were publicly massacred. Some of them were 
trampled to death by elephants, others were cut to pieces by the 
Turkish soldiery and several hundreds were flayed alive.^* Thus, 
in his own ruthless way Balban tried to curb the menace of the 
rebellious neighbours. 

Sometime later, news was again received at the capital about 
the activities of some of those rebels who had run away at the 
time of the earlier campaign and who, on their return, were 
reported to be infesting the highways and slaughtering the way¬ 
farers. Balban after having ascertained from the spies, the move¬ 
ments of the robbers left Delhi on 5th July, 1260,^5 an<j before, 
by a forced march reached the heart of Mewat and surprised 
them. Minhaj says that 12000 of them including women and chil¬ 
dren were taken prisoners.^* Thus, by two vigorous campaigns 
Balban succeeded in establishing peace in Mewat for a period of 
five years. 

But the geographical features of Mewat and the old rebellious 
habits of the Mewattis made them challenge the authority of Delhi 
Sultans once again. They had temporarily bowed down to the 
might of the Imperial arms and to the strategy of Balban, but 
were shortly up in arms again. Balban, on his part must also 
have seen the transitory nature of his earlier success. He must 
have noticed the fresh activities of the rebels, and would have 
realised how they constituted a psychological pointer to the weak¬ 
ness and incompetence of the Imperial Government. Therefore, 
immediately after his accession, Balbon planned a definite policy 
of action against Mewat. His hands were more free now as he was 
no longer a minister pursuing a dictated policy but was a sovereign 

14. Speaking about the punishments that were inflicted, Minhaj says 
that never before were such severe punishments given publicly. 

15. TN, 323. , 

16. Ibid., Minhaj’s aecoiuit however, seems to be greatly exaf^erated. 
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liinutelf« The result was that even before the end of the first yealr 
of his reign, he decided to deal with this problem in right eamest.^''^ 

In the programme of the new government, the destruction of 
the Mewatti menace was given top priority.^® The Sultan, accord¬ 
ingly, ordered the cami» of the army to be pitched outside the 
town. Bami points out two reasons for the increase of the nefiiri- 
ous activities of the Mewattis. In the first instance, the incom- 
petance of the successors of Iltumish had taken away the feeling 
of awe from the hearts of the people at large, and secondly, the 
growth of dense jungles around Delhi, had provided secure places 
of concealment to these bandits. Hiey used to prowl freely into 
the city of Delhi after sunset and rob and harass the citizens. 
They also plundered the travellers even during the day time and 
ren4ered the movement of trade difficult. Thev struck so much 
terror that people dared not move out of their houses after even¬ 
ing prayer. The famous picnic spot Hauz-i-Sultan^® lay neglected 
because it was here that the bandits several times stripped off 
the clothes of the water-carriers and women drawing water fro^ 
the large reservoir. Indeed, it was out of the fear for these Mewat¬ 
tis that the western gate of the metropolis used to be closed after 
the hour of afternoon prayers. 

The very first year of his accession saw Balban in action 
against these bandits. He rightly concluded that the clearance of 
woods around Delhi was the first step in dealing with them. Ac- 
rordinglv, for one full year he was constantly engaged in getting 
the woods to the south of Delhi cleared, and bringing the place 
under cultivation.®® This was followed by military activity. The 
net result of the vear-long exertion was the massacre of a very 
larce number of the Mewattis.®^ Not satisfied with this. Balban 
further got constructed a fort at Gooalgiri.®® and established a 
number of police stations around Delhi, which were garrisoned 

17. TFS, 56. 

18. /bid. 

19. The famous Shamsl reservoir constructed by Iltutmi^ 

20. TFS, 57. Ferishta (Briggs), Vol. I. 225. 

21. Bami, 57, says that one hundred thousand of the royal army were 
killed bv the Mewattis, but Ferishta appears to be correct when he 883 ^ 
that Balban put one hundred thousand of the enemy to sword. 

22. TFS, 57, TA, 84 calls fids place ‘Kabalkav* 
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with Afghans. Bami records with great satisfaction that from 
that time onwards the people became free from the Mewatti 
menace.® 

Balban’s Mewat policy had been successful to a large extent 
as we hardly find any mention of trouble from Mewat for nearly 
a century. During this period the Chiefs of Mewat appear to 
have maintained satisfactory relations with the authorities at Delhi. 
Nor were there any serious activities of the dacoits in that region. 
So far as Balban himself was concerned, he certainly had no more 
worry on their account for the rest of his reign. Thiis, ‘by a com¬ 
bination of ruthless massacre, show of military force and wanton 
destruction’, Balban succeeded to a considerable extent in effec¬ 
tively controlling Mewat. Wolseley Haig® has however, rightly 
pointed out that in spite of all these measures, Mewat was still 
not completely subjugated. 

We do not find any mention of Mewat in the Persian chroni¬ 
cles during the period of the Khalji rule. It appears that Balban’s 
measures were still paying dividends. The fear for the Central 
authority was further reinforced by the drastic punishments given 
by Allauddin Khalji to such rebels as the Jalali nobles and the 
New Musalmans. This terror of the Central authority continued to 
be felt by the Mewattis till the days of Muhammad Tughlaq. 

It was during the days of Firuz Tughluq that the proselytiz¬ 
ing activities of the Muslim state reached Mewat. It resulted in 
the conversion to Islam of a considerable section of the Hindu 
population of northern Mewat. In his autobiography, Firuz writes 
how he got destroyed a Hindu temple at Sohona.® Powlett ® on 
the basis of the family histories and traditions of the Khanzadas 
of Mewat, holds that their ancestors became Musalmans during 
the days of Firuz Tughluq. But the southern portion of Mewat 
remained for many years free from the religious impact of the 
Musalmans, and we find a member of the Chauhan dynasty named 

23. TFS, 57. 

24. CHI, Vd. ra, 76. 

25. Fatuhat-i-Fina Shahi, 12, writes Gohona. but it is clearly Sohona 
which lies a few miles South of Delhi, on the Delhi-Alwar road. 

26. Raj. Gaz. m, 203. 
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Koka nilixtg at HacheH^ One ol iJae members of Ibe Yedih 
<vansfal Rajput family who had been ruling over northern Mewat 
accepted Islam probably to obtain greater power from Firuz. He 
was Bahadur Nahir who is better known to history as the founder 
of the Khanzada tribe of Mewat. 

By 1389, Bahadur Nahir had become an active participant in 
the court politics at Delhi, and till his death he often held the 
balance of the rival parties.^^ Sultan Ghiyasuddin II, greatly re¬ 
lied upon him and entrusted to him the conduct of an important 
campaign against Prince Muhammad.^ In this enterprise the 
Mewatti chief showed great vigour. After the assassination of 
Sultan Ghiyas, Bahadur Nahir joined the ranks of the new Sultan 
Abu Bakr and helped him against Prince Muhammad.®® But 
Abu Bakr was also not destined to rule for a long time and he 
soon discovered to his consternation that an important faction 
at the court was secretly in league with Prince Muhammad. Having 
lost his nerves, Abu Bakr fled to Mewat and took shelter with 
his friend Bahadur Nahir at the latter’s Kotla.®^ Like a devoted 
friend, Bahadur Nahir extended to him all help. This necessitated 
a campaign against him, and the Imperial army under Islam Khan 
obliged him to submit. Abu Bakr was carried off to Delhi as a 
prisoner, but Bahadur was pardoned. Further, in an attempt to 
convert an erstwhile enemy into a friend, he was even awarded 
a robe of honour®® and sent back to his Kolia. 

But used as he was to play the part of a Pree-booter, Bahadur 
could hardly stay quiet. By the middle of 1393, he had already 
re-started his plundering activities. This required immediate 
attention. Though ill, Sultan Muhammad Shah personally led 

27. Macheri is about 25 miles from Alwar, BV.B. Series, Vol. VI, 97, 
wrongly asserts that Koka Chauhan was the ruler of the entire Mewat. 
In fact, the northern portion was held by Yaduvanshi Rajputs who had 
accepted Islam in large numbers during the days of Firuz. TMS, 138, Hodi- 
vnla 890, Badaoni 254. It was with Koka Chauhan that Khan i-Jahan had 
taken shelter in 1387. 

28. For the part played by this Khanzada Chief, see my article in Journal 
of Indian History, Vol. XXXVIII, 1960. 

29. TMS, 142. 

30. Ibid., 146. 

31. TMS, 14a, Tflrifch-i-Mtthamtnadi, 423 A, TA, 248, Ferishla, €12. 
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an army against him.^ In a series of clashes the Mewatti 
Chief was defeated and obliged to retreat. After the death of 
Muhammad Shah in January 1394, Bahadur managed to re-enter 
the arena of court-politics taking advantage of the civil war that 
now ensued among his successors. His friend Mukarrab Khan 
who was a leader of one of the rival factions, recalled him from 
the Kotla and put him in charge of the fortress of old Delhi.^^ 

In the wake of the general confusion that followed Hmur’s 
occupation of Delhi at the close of 1398, Bahadur withdrew to 
his Kotla and watched the development of events from there. 
Mewat during this time was flooded with fugitives flying from 
Delhi and Khizx Khan Syedj^s the future Sultan of Hindustan, was 
one of those who took shelter in Mewat. That the Mewatti Chief 
was enjoying a high reputation at this time is shown by the fact 
that from Delhi, Timur had sent him two envoys^ who invited him 
for a meeting with the mvader. Bahadur accepted this invitation, 
met the invader and offered him rare and suitable presents, which 
Timur praised highly. 

After the departure of Timur from Hindustan widespread 
anarchy prevailed over northern Hindustan. Such a situation was 
advantageous to the Mewattis, who took to their old rebellious 
activities. Throughout the period of the Syed rule, they harassed 
the Sultans of Delhi. In 1411/12, Khizr Khan the powerful gover¬ 
nor of the Punjab invaded Mewat^’, ostensibly for the purpose of 
looting it, but really to prove his military prowess. He over-ran 
the northern portion of Mewat upto Tijara^ and plundered the 
important commercial centre of NamoP^ and other towns hke 
Sarhata and Kharol. In the middle of 1413 he repeated his visit 
to Mewat, where Jalal Khan, the nephew of Bahadur Nahir, came 
to wait upon him.^ All these incursions of Khizr Khan were 

33. TMS, 154, TA, 249. 

34. TMS, 160, Balaoni, Vol. I, 266. 

35. TMS, 166. 

36. 1 have discussed the question whether Timur had sent an embassy 
to Bahadur Nahir, in a paper published in the August 1963 issue of the 
Journal of Indian History. 

37. TMS, 179, Badaoni, 227. 

38. It is about 30 miles norfli-easi of Alwar. Imp. Gaz. XXni, 358. 

89. »• 1* tituaied to 28'. 2TI« 7(f. 14' B, and Ues on Ajmer railway line. 

40. rirS, 181. 
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really a prelude to his later attempts to capture the throne ol 
Hindustan. 

The habitual laxity of the Mewattis in rendering their stipu¬ 
lated tribute afEorded a good pretext to the new Sultan Khizr 
Khan to attack them. In 1421 he advanced as far as Kotla of 
Bahadur Nahir and besieged it.^^ Finding resistance difficult, the 
beleaguered garrison fled towards the interior of the mountainous 
terrain. Kotla was razed^ to the ground and thus the strong 
citadel which had resisted many earlier attempts, was at last 
demolished. 

But the recovery of the Mewattis was as usual quick. In the 
winter of 1424, we find the new Sultan Mubarak Shah proceeding 
against them.^ This time the Mewattis followed a scorched-earth 
policy and retreated towards Jahara.^ The Sultan having thus 
failed to get the necessary supply of fooder and grain returned to 
Delhi without achieving anything. But this failure rankled deep 
in his mind and in 1425/26, he led yet another expedition against 
them. Jalal Khan and Qadr Khan,^ the grandsons of Bahadur 
Nahir adopted the old tactics of laying waste the territory and 
retreated to the fort of Indore.^ The Sultan pushed on with the 
siege of Indore. Finding it difficult to hold on any longer, the 
Mewattis retreated to Alwar.^"^ In sheer anger Mubarak ordered 
the dismantling of the fort of Indor^ and pushed on to Alwar. 
Ferishta tells us that in spite of the great pressure of the Imperial 

41. TMS, 192, TA however, says that the expedition was organised in 
order to punish the rebellious Mewattis. 

42. TMS, 192. 

43. TA 1, 276, TMS, 204, Badaoni writes ‘reduced the fortress of Indor 
and Alwar.’ 

44. Obviously Tijara, the initial letter of whidi was omitted. Babur 
described the Tijara fort as a stronghold of the Mewattis. Babumama (B) 11, 
578. 

45. Ferishta calls Jullu and Kudroo. Badaoni does not name them. 
Yahya and Nizamuddin both call them Jallu and Qaddu, prdbably in 
contempt. 

46. The fort of Indor lies 6 miles from Kotla, in the hill range which 
forms the boundary between Alwar and Gurgaon districts. 

47. Alwar lies in lat 27'.4, 28M3' and long 76'.7', 77M4*. 

48. The damage must not have been much for we find the Mewattis 
taking shelter in this fmrt after some time. 
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anny, the Mewattas defended the passes leading to Alwar with much 
obstinacy. Hiey had however, to yield to superior force and Qadr 
Khan personally went to pay homage to the Sultan. But he was 
roade a prisoner and with him Mubarak returned to Delhi. While 
on his way to Bayana during the winter of the same year, Muba¬ 
rak Shah again passed through Mewat probably to see that every¬ 
thing was in order there. 

In the fifteenth century, Mewat again became what it had 
been in the fourteenth century, a sancturay for fugitives flying 
from the wrath of the Sultans of Delhi. Thus we find Muhammad 
Khan Auhadi, the rebellious governor of Bayana, who had been 
interned at Delhi, escaping to Mewat^® and organizing his opposi- 
sion from there. 

Meanwhile, at Delhi Qadr Khan was not sitting idle. He 
found to have been in secret correspondence with Ibrahim Khan 
Sharqi of Jaunpore.®® Mubarak foimd it a good pretext to get rid 
of Qadr Khan and got him murdered.5^ Since this step was likely 
to cause great discontent in Mewat, Wazir Sarwarul Mulk was 
deputed to go to Mewat to suppress any rebellion that might arise 
in the wake of Qadr’s murder. Taking this to be another attack 
upon them, the Mewatti leaders like Jalal Khan, Ahmad Khan 
and Fakhruddin again shut themselves up in the fortress of Indor. 
But upon the advance of the Imperial forces they begged for 
peace. Sarwarul Mulk collected Kharaj and returned to the 
capital. 

Jalal was bitter. He lay low waiting for an opportunity to 
avenge the death of his brother. The opportunity presented itself 
in the conditions created by the rebellion of Jasrath Khokhar 
which turned the attention of the Sultan northwards. Now Jalal 
became active again. When Mubarak heard about Jalal’s move¬ 
ment, he turned towards Mewat and reached Taoru.® Jalal shut 
himself in the fortress of Indor, later shifting to Kotla which 

49. TMS, 206 and 210, TA, 1, 277. 

SUL Tir^, 211, TA, 1, 279. 

M. TMS, 211, 212. Ferishta, t, 166, TA, 1, 279. 

52. ms, 227. Tsfom is a nMll village about 20 nulea east of Rowan 
hi Pm^ah, 
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was considered safer on account of its being in the interior. But 

Sultan pu^ed on devastating a greater part of Mevrai. Failing 
to hold his own against the Imperialists any longer, Jalal sub¬ 
mitted and agreed to pay tribute. In the confused situation that 
prevailed over northern Hindustan at that time, the Sultan could 
not expect anything more. Jalal was accordingly pardoned. This 
turned out to be the last campaign of Mubarak Shah into Mewat, 
for he was himself assassinated in February 1434. Mubarak was 
the second Sultan after Balban who gave serious thought to Mewat 
affairs. Like Balban, he also tried to solve this problem by force, 
but unlike Balban he did not supplement force with constructive 
measures. No roads were laid, no forts constructed and no garri¬ 
son posts established. Thus though credit must be given to Mu¬ 
barak for having brought vigour into the campaign against the 
Mewattis, the result in the end remained the same—^Mewat was 
hardly subdued. 

Yet, largely on account of Mubarak’s repeated expeditions, 
the rebellious tract remained comparatively quiet during the days 
of his successor Muhammad. In 1438, we find Ahmad Elhan 
Mewatti coming to Delhi to pay his obeisance to the new Sultan.®® 
In spite of this apparent submission, the Khanzadas had not given 
up their love for intrigues and we find some of them inviting 
Sultan Mahmud Khalji of Malwa to occupy the throne of Hin¬ 
dustan.®* Besides, they were also quietly extending their sphere 
of influence and activities. The country lying upto Lado-Sarai®® 
was under their control at the time of Bahlul’s accession. 

Accordingly, one of the earliest measures of Bahlul was to 
bring Ahmad Khan back into the fold of submission. To accom¬ 
plish this work he marched into Mewat. Ahmad Khan submitted 
and offered his uncle Mubarak Khan for employment in the ser¬ 
vice of the Sultan. Ahmad Khan was punished with a loss of 
seven parganas,®® which were bestowed upon Tartar Khan. These 

53. TMS, 243. Jalal Khan had already died in 1440. His last coin bears 
the year 1439. 

54. TA, I 291, Badaoni, I. 303. 

55. TA, I, 296, Tarifehl-i-Dattdi, 7, Tartfeh-i-5hah{, 5.' Lado-Sati is 
very near Delhi 

56. TD, 16, TA, I, 302, IfoasIr-i-RaMinl, I, 441, Mafcwt»-4-Afgfc«ni, 81, 
all mention seven parganas. Ahmad Yadgar however sayi eleven; TS 10. 
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parganas remained with Tartar Khan till the reign of Sikandar 
Lodi But when Bahhil was at war wilh Hussain Shah Sharqi, 
the Mewatti Chief again deserted and joined the Sharqi king.^ 
Therefore, the moment Bahlul was free from the Sharqi war, he 
marched into Mewat It was Khan-i-Jahan, an influential noble, 
who brought about a reconciliation between the two opponents.^® 
Like his predecessors Bahlul also did not think it proper to annex 
Mewat to his kingdom. No further mention of Mewat is found 
in the Persian sources till the days of Babur, when the reigning 
Mewatti Chief Hasan Khan joined the ranks of Hana Sanga against 
the invader. 

Thus, for a period of about three centuries, Mewat remained 
a problem tract for the Sultans of Delhi. Incorrigible till the end 
of the Sultanate period, the Mewattis constantly remained stub¬ 
bornly hostile and rebellious. Their misdeeds, therefore, necessi¬ 
tated frequent visitations of the imperial army. True that they 
suffered heavily both in men and money as every imperial expe¬ 
dition into Mewat resulted in considerable damage and devastation 
to their life and property. But they remained undeterred and 
almost rash in their contumacious behaviour. By the end of the 
15th century they were no longer thieves and robbers for they 
had organised themselves into some sort of political power. Yet 
they remained unchanged so far as their rebellious and hostile 
attitude to the Delhi government was concerned. In the evolu¬ 
tion of this attitude the geographical features of Mewat had played 
important part, because it was Nature which had often shielded 
them from the wrath of the Delhi Sultans. 

It must be admitted that in dealing with this rebellious tract, 
the Sultans of Delhi generally failed. It is true that each expe¬ 
dition against them succeeded in extracting a promisee of submis¬ 
sion and a payment of tribute. But from the Mewatti point of 
view, each time it turned out to be w'hat Edwerd Thomas calls 
‘concessions to expediency.*®® Indeed, the M^wattiS submitted 
each time to the superior force, but the moment it was withdrawn. 


57. TA, I, 3(W, M.A. (Roy’s trans.) 42 
.58. TA, I, 308, M.A. (R) 42. 

59. Edward Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 327 
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Sultans against Mewat was largely due to Ihe fact Siat tiney 
no efforts to evolve a clear poUcy on a long-range basis, ^e 
rebellions oi the Mewattis were treated as isolated events, 
not as manifestations of the activities of a newly rising tribe. 
As such efforts were made to suppress them by force only. It 
is surprising that in spite of repeated rebellion in Mewat, no 
Sultan of Delhi ever thought of annexing it permanently and 
thereby governing it as a part of the kingdom of Hindustan. No 
imperial governor was ever appointed to control Mewat probably 
till the period of the Lodis, and no administrative machinery was 
evolved to maintain a touch vdth it. All these steps were later 
on taken by the Mughal government, which resulted in making 
Mewat a quiet administrative unit under them. 


A^a Sahib Bhonsle in Marwar (1828-1840 A.D.) 

BT 

Dr. G. R. Paiuhah, M.A., Ph.D. 

Sriganganagar 

{A) Madhu Raj Bhonsle (Appa Sahib) and The British Power 

Raghuji Bhonsle, after his sad experience of war with the 
British in 1803, continued to nvaintain an attitude of sullen in¬ 
difference towards the Maratha confederacy confining his attention 
to the protection of the territory of Nagpur against future British 
in-roads. His death on 22 March, 1816, facilitated British penetra¬ 
tion into Nagpur, which he had long resisted. He was succeeded 
by his son, Parsoji Bala Sahib who, being blind and paralytic, was 
incapable of conducting the affairs of the State. Madhu Ral 
Bhonsle, the nephew* of the late Raghuji Bhonsle was appointed 
as Regent of the new ruler.® He strengthened his position by 
entering into a secret treaty of mutual help with the British on 
28 May, 1816.® Thereupon a British force under Col. Doveton 
arrived at Nagpur on 18 June,^ in order to crush all possible 
ODposition to Appa Sahib. The consequent confusion brought 
about the death of Parsoji on 1 February, 1817. Appa Sahib 
became, with British support, the ruler of Nagpur on 25 April, 
1817.5 

Soon after his accession Appa Sahib changed his attitude to¬ 
ward.? the British Government. He dismissed his Minister who 
had been responsible for negotiating the treaty with the British. 
He sent secret communications to Ihe Peshwa Baji Rao It and 
other Maratha leaders, indicating his desire to make common 
cause against the British, He enlisted new recruits and maintained 

1. He was the son of Vyan-Koji Manya Bapu, younger brother of 
Raghuji. He died in 1811 at B^aras (P.R.C.V. 214). 

2. Jenkins’ Report on Nagpur, p. 68, P.R.C.V, 227, 229. 231. 

3. PH.C.V. 227, 

4. Jenkins’ R^xurt on NagpUr, p. 69. 

5. P.R.C.V. 230, 231. 
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a larger force Ilian he was entitled to. The Bxiti^ coiild xiot tole¬ 
rate his activities in contravention to the treaty of May, 1816.* 
Matters became worse when he joined the cause of the Peshwa 
against the British in November, 1817.^ Hie British moved an 
army against him, resulting in his deposition from the throne.® 
He was taken prisoner but somehow managed to flee in May, 
1818.® In 1819 he proceeded to the Punjab, where he remained 
with Ranjit Singh for some time.i® In 1812, he found shelter at 
Oonah in the Simla Hills, in the possession of Sahib Singh Bedi.^^ 
Later on he made Mandhi his place of residence.^® But in 
February, 1828, he came to Amritsar and lived there in seclusion.^® 

One of the despatches, intercepted bv Wellesley, Resident at 
Indore, indicates that while remaining at Mandi, Appa Sahib deve¬ 
loped good relations with many persons in Rajasthan.^* It further 
says that he sent a person, Ganga Singh, to various States of 
Rajasthan in order to secure support to his cause.^® At the close 
of the Burmese War in 1826, taking advantage of the resentment 
of local rulers^® against the British, Appaji asked his agent to meet 

6. Ibid., 232. 

7. Jenkin’s Report on Nagpur, pp. 71-72. 

P.R.C.V. 235. 

8. P.R.C.V. 235. 

9. Ibid., 236. Calcutta Gazetteer (1813-1823), Vol. V, p. 259. 

10. P.R.C.V. 248. 

11. Ibid. 

12. A memorandum on the intrigues of Ganga Singh and others from 
Hawkins to Swinton, F. P.'' 16 April 1830, No. 25. 

13. Ibid., No. 26. 

14. Ibid., No. 35. 

15. Ibid., He visited Bharatpur, Jaipur, Karauli, Fatehpur, Tonk and 
Udaipur. At Ajmer he was apprehended in 1825. under a charge of raising 
troops for the service of Appa Sahib, but the charge could not be proved 
and he was released in September 1826. (From Metcalfe to A. Stirling, 
Persian Secretary to Governor General, dated 20, Sept. 1826. F. P. 25, Oct. 

1826, No. 4). 

16. To meet the expense of the Burmese War, the Governor Genearl 
took from the Princes of India amounts, (as indicated below) which they 
gave grudgingly. The King of Oudh paid £ 1,00,000 sterling; the Raja of 
Nagpur paid £ 50,000; the Raja of Benaras paid £ 20,000; Baji Rao, the 
ex-Peshwa, paid a very considerable sum out of his pension. Lord Am¬ 
herst’s treatment of the Emperor at the time of his visit to him in February, 

1827, was also htuniliating to Indian sentiments. (B. D. Basu: Rise of the 
Christian power in India, Vol. IV, pp. 440-441). 
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Metcalfe and Colebrookei’' in order to get favourable terms for 
a compromise with the British. He met Colebrooke on 10 Octo¬ 
ber, 1827“ and wrote to Sir John Malcolm on 8 February, 1828 
about his mission.^® However, Colebrooke was ordered by the 
Governor General in May, 1828, to discontinue all negotiations 
with Ganga Singh.^® Even help from Ranjit Singh could not be 
secured for his cause.®^ 

(B) Man Singh helps Bhonsle against the British 

Coming down from the hills and failing to find support in 
other parts of Rajasthan and the Punjab, Appaji moved towards 
Bikaner in 1829^2 (about March). He resided at the holy temple 
at Deshnok.23 He tried to settle his differences with the British 
Government by promising to pay, on his restoration, six annas in 
a rupee to the British.^^ The British did not entertain the move.®® 
However, as Appaji was popular at Nagpur, the local people were 
regularly financing him; and money ako reached him through 
his agents in Rajasthan and outside.^® While staying at Deshnok, 
he wrote to the Maharaja Man Singh of Jodhpur indicating his 
desire to go over to Marwar. He requested him to permit Kim to 
reside at Nagor,27 The British Government now adopted a stern 
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attitude towards Bikaner and Jodhpur, tnie Governor General 
reprimanded the ruler of Bikaner for having given asylum to Appa 
Sahib in violation of the treaty obligations and instructed him not 
to let him pass into the adjoining territories of Jodhpur or Jaipur.^^ 
Man Singh also was instructed to apprehend or detain Appaji, 
if he were to cross over to Marwar.^® The instructions were 
effective. Appa Sahib was asked, after a stay of more than two 
months, to leave Bikaner by its ruler.®® 

The ex-Raja made his next move towards Bhawalpur.®^ Later 
on, he changed his movements and crossed the frontiers of 
Marwar®® and reached Nagor with 300 followers, posing as a friend 
of the British. There he did not remain silent, but kept his 
contacts with his friends at Nagpur.®® He arrived at Mandor in 
April, 1819, and requested the Maharaja to allow him to reside 
there for some days.®^ The British Government was on his trail. 
Suspecting his march towards the Deccan, the British Resident 
asked the Vakil of Jodhpur at Delhi to urge his master to comply 
strictly with his previous instructions about Appa Sahib.®-* He 
was asked to convey to him that Appa Sahib must be expelled 
towards Bhawalpur®® and some men from Jodhpur must be deputed 
to take Appa Sahib back by the same route from which he had 
gone over there.®’ At first Man Singh did not entertain the re- 
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quest of Appa Sahib to permit him to stay in his Statej^s upon a 
second thought, however, probably on accoimt of the influence of 
the Naths, he was allowed to stay.®® He was lodged at Maha- 
mandir,^ now a suburb of Jodhpur city. Ihis brought the Rathor 
ruler to a headlong clash with the British. For some time past he 
had not been happy with the British. Ihey had supported the 
rising of the feudal chiefs against him in 1827-1828.^^ Now he was 
being questioned about his policy towards Appaji. Ho considered 
it his right to give asylum to any person without securing the 
previous permission of the British, as he was under no obligation 
to the British to act according to their directions in the internal 
affairs of his State.^ The letters, which he received from the 
British Government through his agent at Delhi and in which he 
was repeatedly questioned about the lodging of a criminal at 
Jodhpur were disliked by him.^ In reply to these letters, Man 
Singh boldly wrote in the strain, ‘An agent of Appa Sahib is 
permitted to reside at Delhi. On what principle do you require 
me to disgrace myself by expelling the master from my princi¬ 
palities’?^ He further declared that by the treaty he was not 
bound to deliver an enemy of the British Government.^s How¬ 
ever, Man Singh was very particular to sound the reaction of 
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the British on this issue. He sent Bahu» a Bengali emj^oyee in 
his State, to secretly learn about the reactions of the authorities 
at Ajmer.^ 

The British Government suspected that Man Sin^ was in 
league with Appa Sahib in order to send him to Nagpur via 
Pushkar in the guise of a pilgrim.^^ To counteract this move, 
letters were sent to the Pohtical Agents at Nagpur, Indore, 
Gwalior, Sagaur, Kota, Udaipur and Jaipur to alert them to be 
on their guard against it.^ At the same time, refuting Man Singh’s 
stand on the issue of treaty obligations, the British Agent at Ajmer 
informed him that the State was not justified in giving an asylum 
to the enemies of the British,^^ and that Appa Sahib should be 
arrested,®® 

It appears from the letter®^ of Cavendish to Colebrooke, that 
Appa Sahib had left Mahamandir and proceeded towards Bikaner. 
It was also proved by an enquiry conducted by the Political Agent 
at Ajmer through his news writer at Nagor.®2 However, again it 
was reported that Appa Sahib had gone back to Mahamandir.®® Our 
sources are silent as to whether Man Singh was a partisan in 
sending him away from Jodhpur or whether he went away on 
his own accord. But when he returned, he was properly looked 
after and lodged at Mahamandir.®^ 
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Fuvfiter news frtmi Jodhpur that Man Sbigh would substituta 
a stranger in his stead and allow him to escape disturbed the 
British Government.®® They drew the attention of Hawkins, 
Britidi Resident at Delhi, who asked Cavendish, Political Agent 
at Ajmer, to explain the reasons of the slow policy adopted by 
him in relation to Apx>a Sahib’s asylum at Jodhpur. Cavendish 
explained his position while subniitting his report on 10 October, 
1829 : ‘In the present time of peace and our undoubtable supre¬ 
macy, no immediate danger threatened our interests from allow¬ 
ing Man Singh ample time to reflect on his treaty with the British 
Government’.®® The reply of Cavendish was not satisfactory. The 
Governor General desired that Appa Sahib must be handed over 
to the British authorities.®’ It was conveyed to Man Singh that 
the British Government would take over the responsibility for the 
personal safety of Appa Sahib and guarantee to him comfortable 
subsistence.®® 

Man Singh was not ready to hand Appaji over and on his 
behalf, he requested the British to remove his (Appa Sahib’s) 
sister’s son from the throne and to replace him by one of the main 
line.®^ He also demanded a jagir for Appaji, so that it might 
satisfy him.®® The British did not entertain the overtures. The 
Resident threatened Man Singh that his insistence on any condi¬ 
tion previous to his surrender might be considered a bargain, 
hence a violation of the treaty.*^ As such the Government would 
be bound to revise their attitude if Dhonkal Singh asked for the 
same claim.®2 The Political Agent at Ajmer deputed a person, 
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Laxmi CHand to Jodhpur ad the begixming of October^ 1829, with 
an injunction to the Maharaja to deliver Appa Sahib.^ 

Man Singh turned a deaf ear to the mission of Laxnii Chand 
and began to prepare for the defence of Jodhpur,®^ in view of the 
possibility of a struggle with the British. The troops were 
alerted.®® Recruits were taken into the army,®® which was placed 
under the command of Kaur Chand.®^ In order to have internal 
stability, Bhim Nath was reconciled to him.®® He requested his 
friends in different parts of Rajasthan and the ruler of Tonk to 
support him at this juncture.®® But there was no hopeful 
response.'*'® Moreover, he came to know that his feudal chiefs and 
Dhonkal Singh were in touch with the British.^^ 

Finding his position at stake he opened negotiations with the 
British. He sent two letters to Lord William Bentinck, Governor 
General of British India, one directly received by him on 16 Octo¬ 
ber, 1829'*2 and the other received by him through the British 
Resident at Delhi on 19 October, 1829.^® The purport of the two 
letters is summarised below. Appa Sahib was still detained at 
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Mahamandir. Man Singh had no longer any power or wi^ to 
excite disturbances in the British territory but hoped and prayed 
for pardon and protection from the Governor General. He was 
entirely ruined by the displeasure of the British Government and 
a pardon would give him peace of mind. He was prepared to 
expel Appa Sahib as soon as the Government would order him to 
that effect. Man Singh pleaded that it was his duty to respect 
places of sanctuary and that obhgation he would be able to fulfil 
if the British would sympathetically consider his position. If he 
was to seize Appa Sahib there, his name and reputation would 
perish. His family had ever been held in high esteem in India. 
In the past many people, great and small, had sought refuge in 
his State but upto that time it had never been customary to d<^liver 
up such persons. He requested the Governor General not to attach 
any stigma to the State but take into consideration and order the 
adoption of such measures as would appear to be salutarj*^ and 
expedient. 

The Governor General wrote to the effect that he was pre¬ 
pared to consider the feelings and wishes of the allies of the British 
in matters affecting their honour and reputation in the eyes of 
their equals and tribes. He further informed Man Singh that he 
would consider his request only on condition that he would stand 
surety for Appa Sahib and make himself responsible for anv 
attempt on his part to regain his lost territory of Nagpur or disturb 
the peace and tranquillity there.^* 

Man Singh was agreeable to the changed policy of the British 
Government over the Bhonsle affairs jje assured the Governor 
General through a letter, (received by the latter on 1 February, 
that he would implicitly put into effect the directions 
issued by him and would keep the conduct and actions of Appa 
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SUliih un^ vigiknt t^sservation. A&Sbt making tdjufttuMalt wKIl 
the'British, he teied to send Appa Sahib to Jdbr,^ a better ddfend* 
ed and fortified xdace but Appaji was reluctant to leave Malun 
mandir'^ on the plea that it was a safer |dace for his stay. 

Contemporary sources tell us that Appa Sahib did not remain 
silent at Jodhpur. A letter dated 26 January, 1833, (received 
by Alves, Agent to Governor General at Ajmer from an 
Akhharnavis stationed at Jaisalmer), indicated that Appa Sahib 
was trying to raise an army from Jaisalmer and Bhawalpur, the 
neighbouring States of JodhpurJ® He sent embassies to Nagpur 
to create a favoiirable atmosphere.®® A clandestine correspondence 
was maintained with Ambika Bai,®' the second Dowager Queen 
of the Late Raghuji Bhonsle. The atmosphere in 1834 was found 
so favourable at Nagpur that he wrote to his friends there to act 
speedily.®2 But Appa Sahib failed to go to Nagpur and remained 
at Mahamandir.®® It led to the further augmenting of the rela¬ 
tions of Man Singh with the British.®^ 

(C) Last days of Appaji Bhonsle at Jodhpur 

Appa Sahib took advantage of the Anglo Afghan rift, which 
occurred in the middle of 1838. He contacted the rulers of 
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Nepal,** Satara** and Barod®^ to take up his cause. At Nagpur he 
had been able to create his own party, led by Banka Bai and his 
wife.®* In response to his letter, the ruler of Nepal asked him to 
send his agents to him and he would furnish as much money as 
he required along with the troops.®* The ruler of Baroda promised 
Appa Sahib to support him with 10 or 12 lacs of rupees.*® Man 
Singh, of course, was an active associate of Appa Sahib. He ad¬ 
vanced money, which Api>a Sahib needed for the purchase of 
arms and ammunition at Jodhpur.*^ In association with his aunt 
and wife Appa Sahib made out a plan. The ladies would execute 
u coup at Nagpur on the occasion of Dusserah by arresting 
the ruler and he would join them near about the time of 
Diu’ali.®* 


When Appa Sahib was thus busy, the British Government 
came to know that he had contemplated to go to Nepal or towards 
the Deccan.*3 The British Government took immediate steps to 
check his escape from Jodhpur. The ruler of Bikaner was secret¬ 
ly asked to depute intelligent officers to keep a strict watch on 
Appa Sahib at Mahamandir.®^ Mounted guards were organised 
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and put on the probable routes to be taken up by Appa Sahib, 
who, it was feared, might escape in disguise.** 

The British adopted a stern policy concerning Appa Salub at 
the beginning of 1839. The new Agent to the Governor General 
at Ajmer, Col. Sutherland and Capt. Ludlow visited Jodhpur in 
March, 1893 and insisted that Man Singh should hand over Appa 
Sahib to the British custody.**7 Col. Sutherland also adopted a 
clever strategy by creating rift between Appa Sahib and Man Singh. 
He suggested to Appa Sahib personally in ApriP® and later through 
his embassysa in May, that Appa Sahib should give to him in writ¬ 
ing that he was in great troubles at Jodhpur and that he should 
be freed from Jodhpur environment and be taken under British 
protection. But the conscience of Appa Sahib did not allow him 
to accept this suggestion and he preferred the life and death of a 
beggar to entering on any condition which might appear a 
relinquishment of what he considered his right to a throne.^®® 

Man Singh, on his part, agreed to hand over Appa Sahib to 
the British Government in December, 1839, on condition that he 
would be given a territorial provision in Nagpur State.*^*- It was 
not possible for Col. Sutherland to agree to such a condition dur¬ 
ing his second visit to Jodhpur in the closing months of 1839, 
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beeaiise the Govmior General had directed him that any reterence 
to subsistence would only be considered after Appa Sahib’s re¬ 
moval from Jodhpur was finahsed.102 Hence, leaving the matter 
as it was,^®* Col. Sutherland left Jodhpur on 4 December, 

1839.1W 

However, the British Government kept a keen eye on Appa 
Sahib. The letters to his wife at Nagpur were censored.i®^ 
Political Agents at Jodhpur and Nagpur were directed to keep a 
rigorous watch on the movements of Appa Sahib.^®® But he did 
not live long thereafter. After an attack of diarrhoea which lasted 
for five days, he expired at sunrise on 15 July, 1840, at his resi¬ 
dence in the holy sanctuary of Mahamandir.^®^ He was given a 
State cremation at the orders of Man Singh.^®® It appears from a 
letter dated 19 July, 1842, sent by Waddock, Secretary to the 
Governor General, that there was a proposal for the appointment 
of an heir-apparent of Appa Sahib in the person of Sheonath 
Singh, son of Thakur Sabal Singh of Sanderao,^®® but the British 
Government refused to recognise such a claimant^i® because 
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neither did the wives of Appa Sahib at Nagpur entertain siKdi a 
xnove^^^ nor did Man Singh ever give any assent to it.^^ 
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A note on the tenn ‘Asuryampasya’ in Panini 

sv 

Dr. Aparna Chattopadhyay, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.A.S., 
Banaras Hindu University 

The term 'AsuryampaSyd’ in Pacini’s Aspadhydyl offers a 
good scope for the study of purdah system in ancient India. The 
society in Pamni’s A?tddhydyJ does not anywhere contain any refer¬ 
ence, implied or direct, to Purdah The women were free in the 
choice of their husbands. We notice absence of restriction on 
young maidens. They had full freedom to be wooed by young 
men, as the term ‘varya’ in the A?tddhydyt (III, 1. 101) means. 
The freedom of women is further defined in the term ‘anirodha’ 
(III, 101) in the Astddhydyl. We notice the existence of female 
teachers (IV. 1, 49), and female mendicimfs (II, 1, 70). Female 
•students used to live in girls' hostels called chatri-sala (VI, 2, 86). 
The girls used to marry late and there existed women who re¬ 
mained maidens for their lives.' All these facts nowhere con¬ 
template purdah in society. 

If we accept the period of Panini as some time between 500 
and 300 B.C., the contemporary Buddhist or Jaina sources will 
not provide any instance of purdah either among the commoners 
or among the aristocrats in society. Nor in the following period 
of the Mauryas do we find purdah in society; the Greeks have 
not noticed or recorded it and Kautilya too does not provide 
any reference to it; rather both the Greek accounts and the Artha- 
^dstra of Kautilya picture a good amount of fen>al° freedom in 
society. The term ‘avarodhana* (orodhana)* in Asokan inscrip¬ 
tions, in reference to the female quarters of his brothers, cannot 
mean purdah in the true sense, as it lacks corroborative data in 

1. V. S. Agrawala, Indie ea knoton to Pinini, pp. 89-92. 

• Dr. Bhandarkar (Aioka, Hindi Tans, p 157) and Dr. Agrawala (India 
a* Known to Panini, p. 407) however have interpreted orodhana of ASokas 
brothers as denoting prevalence of purdah in ancient India. 
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other sources. The practice of keeping the private apartm^ts 
of the King and the members of the royal family under strict 
guard and that of the King to live in seclusion away from the 
gaze of the public were noticed by Megasthenes. He gives iis 
details about it while describing the life of the King. “As a 
rule, the King remained within the precincts of the inner palace, 
under the protection of his Amazonian bodyguard and appeared 
in public only to hear causes, offer sacrifice, and to go on mili¬ 
tary or hunting expeditions. Probably he was expected to show 
himself to his subjects at least once a day, and then to receive 
petitions and decide disputes in person.”* 

Since the King lived in seclusion, naturally greatest care was 
taken of his nearest female relations, the ladies of his palace. 
In the absence of corroborative data for the custom of purdah 
for royal ladies the logical conclusion, particularly in view of the 
unsafe political conditions of the time, is that the term *orodhana* 
in Asokan inscriptions simply refers to private royal apartments, 
kept under strict vigilance. The association of the inmates of 
the royal apartments with outsiders, particularly males, was un¬ 
imaginable in Mauryan days when the King himself lived in great 
fear for his life and changed his bedroom every night.® The 
instance of the last Sisunaga King being killed by the paramour 
of his Queenwas before the first Maurya whose position in the 
beginning was quite unsafe. We come across details of keeping 
the palace under strict guard in Kautilya’s Arthasdstra.^ His pre¬ 
cautionary measures against the ever-present chance of the King 
being poisoned explain very well the uncertain political condi¬ 
tions of the times 

Secondly, the term ‘avarodhana* which may mean restricted 
and secluded life of roval ladies cannot very well explain the 
term *asuruampasvd’ which literally means one not seen bv the 
sun and which is better explained if a lady wears a veil of black 
or of some deep-coloured cloth. Even in restricted quarters sun- 


2. V. A. Smith, Early History of India, Oxford Clarendmi Press, 1924, 
p. 130. 

3. Megasthenes, XXVH, 15. 

4. McCrindle, Invasion of Alexander, p. 220. 

5. ArthoMstra, Book 1, Ch. 20, and 21. 
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shine will fall on a face hut the sun is apparently not enabled 
to see the face hidden behind a veil We have no evidence in 
support of the fact that Indian ladies in Asokan days wore veil 
on their faces. 

Since purdah was generally absent in society in the days of 
Paijini, in Kasikd a commentary of Panini (of the time between 
300-600 A.D.®) the term ‘asuryampasyd* is explained as a term 
meant for royal ladies; so it is said *asuryampasyd rdjaddrdh’. 
But, as we have seen above, we have no positive data to hold 
that royal ladies lived behind curtains in the days of Panini. 
Even in the period of Kasikd purdah for royal ladies or ordinary 
women was not actually etsablished in society. But of course, 
by this time we notice stray references to veil for respectable 
women. For exeunple, in the Mrcchahatika, in Sdkuntala (Act 
V. 13) in the Lalitavistdra (a work of early Christian era) in the 
Har§acaritaP the wearing of veil is noticed as a mark of res¬ 
pectability for women though a general picture of society con¬ 
tradicts the fact that veil was worn by respectable women. Still 
the idea that the wearing of veil was a mark of respectability 
for women was gaining recognition during this period. Thus 
while in the Mahdhhdrata,^ Sakuntala, in all her womanly dignity 
and majesty, gives a long and fiery harangue to her timid royal 
husband in the very court of the King for disowning her as a 
wife and her son as his own legitimate son, in Kalidasa’s work 
she is a frail feminine figure with a veil hiding her face, speech¬ 
less like an image. In the Lalitavistdra,^ Gopa after her betro¬ 
thal to the Buddha, is given a veil to wear but she strongly re¬ 
fuses to do so. In the last act of Mrcchahatika the point becomes 
clearer; the courtesan-concubine, as soon as she gains the status 
of the wife, is given a veil as a mark of respectability for her 
newly acquired dignity. It is to be noted, however, that ex¬ 
cepting the veil worn by S^untala when she went to her royal 
husband’s court, no other reference to purdah, either throughout 
Sdkuntald or in other works of Kalidasa is noticed. In the Harsa- 
carita veil is noticed only once: in the rest of the work Rajvasri 

6. P. V. Kane, Dharmai&Btra K$, ItiMsa, Vbl. I, p. 15. 

7. Harfocarita, Ch. IV. 

8. Mbh., Adiparva, Ch. LXXIV, 

9. IMitavis^rs, Canto. XVI, 
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is always without any veil and as HsUan tells us, tlvough- 
out l^r widowhood RajyaSr! in her public or court appearances 
is without any kind of purdah. In Bapa’s Kadamhari purdah is 
not noticed. Hsiian Tsimg nowhere refers to the practice of 
purda in India. In the Rdmayav-a^^ the references to veil are 
few and in the major part of the epic the ladies are found not to 
observe any purdah. So the literary references to veil are not 
only stray, they are incongruous with the general picture of 
society in which no purdah is noticed. 

As we have noted, veil given to a betrothed or a newly marri¬ 
ed girl or to a bride (as we find Rajyasri with a lovely red veil 
on the eve of her marriage, meeting Grahavarman), was a sign 
of wifely status. Neither the Rgveda nor the Dharmasutras or 
Dharmasdstras would show that veil denoted wifely dignity. How 
then did this idea come into Indian society? Where can we trace 
its origin? 

In Assyrian civilization a married woman wore veil. Her 
daughters also wore head-dresses prescribed by the custom. A 
concubine (‘csirtu’) was not entitled to wear a veil; if her keeper 
wished to raise her to the position of a wife, he had to veil her 
in the presence of five or six witnesses and declare “This is my 
wife”. The married respectable women wore veil, by which thev 
were distinguished from temple prostitutes, harlots and slaves.^* 

The Persian princesses wore veil as, being Fire-born, they 
were not supposed to be seen by ordinary people. In Persia 
the seclusion of women had become quite common before the 
beginning of the Christian era.^* In Alhens in 500 B.C. the asso¬ 
ciation of women with male guests was not permittedand 
according to the prevalent social conditions'^ no bride might be 
seen by her husband before marriage. In Sparta female apart- 


10. The couple of verses in the RilinAyana referring to purdah (VI, 11 fi, 
28, n, 33, 8) are totally inconsistent with the absence of purdah throughout 
the Epic. It has been suggested that those are later interptdations. A. S. 
Altekar, The Position of Women in Hindu Civilisation, pp. 198-99. 

11. Delaporte, Mesopotamia, p. 283. 

12. A. S. Altekar, The Position of Women in Hindu Clvilisati,on, p. 209. 

13. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. V, p. 735. 

14. Ibid, Vol. Vm, p. 445. 
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jsoents were separate from those of males and no woman could 
attend banquets. 

So PaQini who belonged to the North-West (500-300 B.C.) 
most probably used the word 'asuryampaMyd’ in reference to the 
veiled ladies of Assyria. It is quite possible that North-Western 
India, because of its proximity to Central Asia, was ailected by 
Central Asian ideas and practices and probably in those parts 
of India the wearing of veil was a practice adopted by Indian 
women. A veded face is certainly not seen by the Sun. 

The fact that in the early centuries of Christian era the veil¬ 
ing of face by married or betrothed girls of high status was be¬ 
coming a practice or at least gaining recognition in Indian society, 
is attested by Lalitavistdra, Mrcchakaiika and Kalidasa’s Sdkun- 
tala and also in references to veil in the Epics. It is possible that 
during the centuries following the disruption of the Sniiga empire, 
India saw waves of foreign invaders, the Sakas, the Parthians and 
the Greeks. The invaders settled in India but they, particularly 
the Sakas and the Parthians, being Central Asian nomads must 
have brought with them Central Asian notions of feminine res¬ 
pectability. And thus while the general picture of society shows 
absence of purdah^ we notice its references here and there, in 
literature and commentaries. As regards the Greeks who ruled 
and settled in the North Western India, they had no need to stop 
the spreading of this idea of purdah as in their own society 
restrictions on women in movement and association obtained; and 
the Greeks in North Western India must have also contributed 
to the spread of the custom of purdah in India. It has been 
pointed out by the eminent scholar Dr. A. S. Altekar that a 
character in one of the plays of Menander says, “A free woman 
should be bounded by the street door.'’^® 

The term ^asuryampaiyd* in Pardni’s Astddhydyl has nothing 
much to do with the general social condition of contemporary 
India nor has it any connection with the ‘avarodhanas' of the 
brothers of A^ka Maurya. 


IS. A. Altekar, The Position of V^omen in ttindu Ciriltsation, p. 20d* 




Change of superscription on Coins ol 
Native States 1858-1872 


BY 

Sarjit Sxngh Randhawa 

New Delhi 

The coinage of most of the Native States of India carried the 
impression of the Mughal Emperor at the time of Revolt of 1857 
and represented a peculiar political phenomenon. Ordinarily the 
name of only a paramount power is inscribed by a subordinate 
State on its coins. In 1857 Bahadur Shah, the Mughal Emperor, 
could claim no paramountcy in any of the Native States in India 
and yet his name was inscribed on their coins as if he was still 
their d'Z-jure sovereign. The British, on the other hand, had be¬ 
come the supreme authority in India much before 1857. They 
were not only masters of vast territories, they were also a power¬ 
ful influence in almost all the Native States, which were bound 
to it, in a subordinate position, by a series of engagements and 
treaties; and still no Native State had the name of the British 
Government superscribed on its coins. The Jaipur coin is a 
typical example. Even when Jaipur had signed a “Treaty of 
Allegiance” with the British Government in 1818, by which it had 
accepted the British as a paramount power^ and even when the 
Mughal Emperor had no influence on the affairs in Jaipur its 
coin carried the inscription “Sicca Badshah Adil Mohumud 
Bahadur Shah.’’^ 

A proposal had been made by the Rao of Kutch in 1846, that 
the British Government as the paramount power in India should 
have their name superscribed on coins;^ the Maharaja of Indore 


1. Aitchison’s Treaties, Vol. IV, p. 36. 

2. Capt. W. F. Eden, PoUtical Agen^ Jaipur to Brig. Genl Lawrence, 
Offg. Agent to G. G. Rajputana: 28 Jan. 1858: For. Progs. 24 Sept. 1858: 
No. 146. 

8. Political Despatd) from Secretary of State, No. 39, 15 Sept. 1859, 

J. 30 
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made a similar proposal in 1857 and actually got new stamps made 
without the impression of the Mughal Emperor.* The Govern¬ 
ment of India, however, took no action to implement these sug¬ 
gestions. 

The involvement of Bahadur Shah in the uprising of 1857, 
and his subsequent conviction by the British Government in the 
beginning of 1858, which resulted in his deportation to Rangoon, 
changed the whole situation. The title of the Mughal Emperor 
was abolished; and the Queen of England assumed the direct 
sovereignty of India by the Act of 1858. The retention of the name 
of the Mughal Emperor on the coins of the Native States, in these 
circumstances, became all the more anomalous. There was no 
Mughal Emperor, even in name, after 1858 whom the Native 
States could treat as a titular sovereign by putting his impres¬ 
sion on their coins. 

The Government of the North Western Provinces brought this 
anomaly to the knowledge and attention of the Government of 
India in February, 1858.® They reported that the Dholpur coin 
carried the impression of the Emperor of Delhi’s name on the 
rupee.® The Bharatpur coin was also superscribed in the same 
way and perhaps all the Rajputana States continued to bear the 
earlier superscription on their coinage as if Delhi was the 
paramount power."^ Having thus been apprized of the continued 
use of the name of the Mughal Emperor on the coinage of the 
Native States, Lord Canning ordered that, before taking any steps 
to get the superscription altered, it should be ascertained from 
the Residents and Agents as to what the practice was in the 
Native States upto the Mutiny.® They were to report whether the 


4. Sir R. Hamilton, Agent to G. G. Central India to G. F. Edmonstone, 
Secretary, Government of India, Foreign Department: 11 Apr. 1858: For 
ProgB. 6 A\xg. 1858. Pol. A. No. 164. 

5. C. B. Thornhill to C. Beadon: 9 Feb. 1858: For Progs. 9 April 1858: 
Pol. A: No. 67. 

6. Capt. J. P. Nixon, OSg. Political Agent, Bharatpur to Secretary, Gov¬ 
ernment of North Western Provinces: 27 Jan. 1858: Emd. For. Progs. 9 April 
3858: PoL A; No. 68. 

7. NI3h»i to liswrenoe: 27 Jan. 1858: End: For. Progs. 9 Apr. 1858: 
Pol A: No, 68. 

8. Note by Lord Canning: 15 Feb. 1858: K. W4 For. Progs. 9 Apr. 
1858: Pol A: No. 67. 
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coins cuixent in the States under their political control carried the 
supei-scription of the King of Delhi, and to ascertain as to how 
the different Chiefs would react to a proposition to efface it 
hereafter.® 

At this time, the Rao of Kutch, who had proposed twelve 
years earlier that the British, as paramount power, should have 
their name inscribed on Native coins, resolved on his own, to 
strike his coin in the name of the Queen for the future.^*) 

The Maharaja of Jaipur also expressed his desire to withdraw 
the current coins and to reissue them with new stamps.'^ He 
wanted to change the inscription on the rupee and proposed that 
the new coins should either have on one side an impression of 
Her Majesty the Queen Victoria, similar to the British rupee 
current, and on the other his own name and year of reign—or 
have one side representing simply the year A.D. 1858, being the 
twentieth year of the reign of the Queen and the obverse having 
an inscription bearing his own name and the year since his acces¬ 
sion.^® Reporting this request to the Government of India, George 
Lawrence felt that this would be a fitting occasion to change the 
coinage of all the Rajput States that might hitherto have had the 
name of the Delhi Emperor on their coins.*® 

The Rao of Kutch and the Maharaja of Jaipur were the first 
rulers to replace the impression of the name of the Mughal Emperor 
by that of the Queen of England. The willingness of the Jaipur 
Durbar to inscribe the Queen’s name on its coins was welcome 
to the Government of India. It was a voluntary decision on the 
part of an important Rajput State, which they thought would set 
a good example for other States of Rajputana, and it had been 

9. Secretary, Government of India, Foreign Department to Agent to 
Governor General, Central India: 18 Feb. 1858: For, Progs., 9 Apr. 1858: 
Pol. A: No. 70. 

10. Political Despatch from Secretary of State, No. 39: 15 Sept. 1859. 

11. Eden to Lawrence: 28 Jan. 1858; For. Progs. 24 Sept. 1858: Pol. A: 
No. 148. 

12. Eden to Lawrence: 28 Jan. 18$8; For. Progs. 24 Sept. 1858: Pol. A; 
No. 148. 

18. 0«g. Agent to Governor General, Rajputana. to Secretary, Gov^- 
ment of India, Foreign Department: 3 Feb. 1858: For. Progs. 24 Sept. 1858: 
Pol. A: No. 145. 
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elided without any political pressure. The change contemplated 
went further than the instructions the Government of India had 
lust issued to the Agent in Rajputana, in the sense that, the Jaipur 
Durbar proposed not only to efface the superscription of the Empe¬ 
ror of Delhi from its coin, but also to inscribe in its place that of 
the Queen. The Durbar had even submitted the plan of the new 
superscription for the approval of the British Government. The 
Government of India, therefore, accepted the proposal of the Maha¬ 
raja, both as regards the change of device in the Jaipur coinage, 
and the withdrawal of the existing currency.'* They however, pre¬ 
ferred to leave the decision about the new device to the Maharaja 
and were willing to accept either of the two courses suggested 
by him.'® Jaipur decided to substitute the Queen’s name on its 
new coin'® and submitted the impression of the new device for 
the approval of the Government of India." 

In the case of Bharatpur, Capt. Nixon had directed that the 
impression of the King of Delhi’s name should be discontinued and 
that of the British substituted in its place.'® But being President 
of the Regency Council, owing to the minority of the Chief of 
Bharatpur, his authority was greater than was usual in a State. 
The Governor General wanted to be sure that the consent of the 
Durbar had been taken in arriving at the decision to change the 
superscription on its coinage.'® He felt it very necessary that all 
acts of authority should be done in unison with the Durbar.^ It 
was only after the Government of India had been informed that 
Capt. Nixon acted entirely in unison with the feelings of the Punch 


14. Edmonstone to Lawrence: 26 Feb. 1858: For. Progs. 24 Sept. 1858: 
Pol, A: No. 149. 

15. Edmonstone to Lawrence: 26 Feb. 1858: For. Progs. 24 Sept, 1858: 
Pol. A: No. 149. 

16. Lawrence to Edmonstone: 14 Jime 1858: For. Progs. 24 Sept. 1858: 
Pol. A: No. 160. 

17. Tbe new device was:—One side: Zurb Siwae Jeypoor Sun 1858, 
Buahud Malikeh Mouzumeh Sultaneet Inglistan Victoria: Other side:— Sun 
Julooae — Memuneet Manoose Maharaja Dhuraj Ram Sin^ Jee Sun — 
23. For. Pro^. 24 S^t. 1858: Pol. A: No. 160A. 

18. Political Agent, Bhara^mr to Of!g. Agent to Governor General, Raj** 
putana: 27 Jan. 1858; End. For. Frog. O') Apr. 1858: PoL A: No. 68. 

19. Note by Lord Canning: 24 Feb. 1^: K. W. For. Progs. 24 Sept. 
1858: Pol. A: No. 149. 

20. Ibid. 
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of Sirdar^^ that thay approved of the new device agreed to by 
them.*® 

Capt. Nixon had also asked permission to efface the name 
of the Emperor from the Dholpur coin.23 Dholpur, however, was 
imder British management and Capt. Nixon was acting as its 
Superintendent. He was, therefore, informed that the British Gov¬ 
ernment had no right to give orders on this matter, and that any 
assumption of authority by their agents in regard to the prero¬ 
gative of coining, which the independent States of Rajputana and 
Central India so zealously maintained, was likely to defeat its 
purpose.^ This attitude of the Government of India was due to 
the fact that they had in view the more important object of assimi¬ 
lation of coinage for which they might have to negotiate with 
the Native States.®^ They, therefore, wanted, for the present, that 
the Chiefs should be led to adopt the change in sperscription them¬ 
selves, rather than that the Political Agents should bring it about 
by their arbitrary action.^® 

In the meantime other Native States conveyed their willing¬ 
ness to change the device on their coinage. The Baroda Govern¬ 
ment, whose current coinage bore the superscription of the King 
of Delhi, expressed their consent to abolish it.^ They issued an 
order for its discontinuance and the preparation of another die 
substituting in its place the name and title of the Gaekwar.^® The 

21. Lawrence to Edmonstone: 26 Mar. 1858: For. Progs. 24 Sept. 1858: 
Pol. A: No. 152. The Sirdars were of the view that the coinage should 
hear the stamp of the British Government but solicited that the name of 
their Rajah should be impressed on the new rupee. 

22. Edmonstone to Lawrence: 29 July 1858: For. Progs. 24 Sept. 1858: 
Pol. A: No. 163 

23. Political Agent, Bharalpur to Secretary, Government of North Wes¬ 
tern Provinces: 27 Jan. 1858: End. For. Prog. 9 Apr. 1858: Pol. A: No. 68. 

24. Edmonstone to Lawrence: 26 Feb. 1858: For. Progs. 24 Sept. 1858: 
Pol. A; No. 149. 

25. Ibid. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Sir R. Sbakespeare, Resident at Baroda to Secretary, Government of 
India Foreign Department: 13 Mar. 1858; For. Progs. 6 Aug. 1858: Pol. 
A: No, 88. 

28. Sir R. Shakespeare, Resident at Baroda to Secretary, Government of 
India, Foreign Department: 13 Mar. 1858: For. Progs. 6 Aug. 1858: Pol, 
A: No. 88. The new superscription read:— Khande Rao Gaekwar Sena 
Khas Khel Shumsheir Bahadiu: — with the outline of a sword. 
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Nlu^am>s Minister felt that there could be no objiect ha continuing 
the impression of the name of the King of Delhi whose sovereignty 
had ceased to exist and that there should be no difikulty in its 
removal.^ The Maharaja of Indore, Tukaji Rao Holkar, also ex¬ 
pressed satisfaction at the proposition to alter the device on the 
coinage of the Native States and agreed to change the stamp on 
the Indore Rupee ™ He wanted to adopt the name of Ahalya Bai 
and to retain the intrinsic value of the ‘Halee Rupee’ so that the 
change would not affect commercial transactions.®^ Seconder 
Begum, the Regent of Bhopal, also readily agreed to change the 
superscription and forwarded a specimen of her coin with a new 
stamp.®® The Regent adopted the device “Zarubhool Bhopal”— 
coined at Bhopal — because it would serve during any reign and 
get rid of the difficulty which might be experienced from the names 
of the rulers of Bhopal being similar to those of the Kings of 
Delhi.®® The Government of India accepted their proposals, both 
as regards the change of the devices in their coinage, and the 
withdrawal of the existing currency and approved of the devices 
proposed to be substituted.®* 

No suggestion was made to any of these Stales—^Baroda, Hyde¬ 
rabad, Indore and Bhopal—^for sbstituting the name of the Queen 
of England for that of the Mughal Emperor; in the first instance, 
because the instructions of the Government of India in their letter 
of 18 February 1858 had made no mention of this proposition and 
secondly, because the Residents at Baroda and Hyderabad were, 
probably, not aware of the changes being introduced in Jaipur and 
Bharatpur. 


29. Li Col. Davidson, Resident at Hyderabad to Secretary, Government 
of &dia. Foreign Department: 11 Apr. 1858; For. Progs. 6 Aug. 1858: Pol. 
A: No. 96. 

30. Hamilton to Edmonstone: 11 Apr. 1858: For. Progs. 6 9ug. 1858: 
Pol. A: No. 164. 

31. Ibid. The new device was:— First side:— Long may live the name 
oi AhilUa, a devotee of Shunkara, Second side:— coined at Holker’s city 
of Zndorch (Cons. No. 166). 

32. Ibid. 

33. Ibid. 

34. Secretary, Government of India, Foreign Department, to Ag(mt to 
Governor General, Central India: 29 July 1858: For. Progs. 6 Aug. 1858: 
Pol. A: No. 167. 
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The report from Rajputana was more encouraging. The Offi¬ 
ciating Agent was confident that any suggestion for the substitu¬ 
tion of the superscription of the British Government in place of 
the Emperor’s would be readily and eagerly accepted by all Chiefs 
in Rajputana.3® The matter was placed before the Vakils in DurhUr, 
Who showed readiness to accept the proposed change in the supers¬ 
cription and replace it with such mottos as “Dosti London” or 
“Dosti Angrez”, and were asked to ascertain the wishes of their 
Chiefs.®® As a result, many States of Rajputana agreed not only 
to remove the name of the Ex-King of Delhi from their coins, but 
also to inscribe the name of the Queen of England in its place. In 
May, 1858 Alwar showed willingness to substitute any superscrip¬ 
tion the British Government considered proper, on its coins.®^ In 
June the officials of Bikaner became desirous of having the British 
name on their coins instead of that of Delhi.®® Kotah expressed 
the wish, in August, to replace the superscription on its coins by 
that of the Queen.®® But the Government of India did not feel 
satisfied with merely consulting the Vakils and instructed Lawrence 
that, in an important matter of this kind, it was necessary to com¬ 
municate directly with the Chiefs themselves.^® 

The Government of India reiterated their general policy about 
the changes in the superscription of the coinage of the Native States 
at this stage. It was once again pointed out that the British 
Government claimed no right to give orders in this matter and 
that the most they could do was to submit the proposal to the 
several Chiefs, leaving it to them, if they would con.sent, to deter¬ 
mine the device which the future currency of their States should 
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bear, and the time when, as well as the means by which, they 
should withdraw the current coins.^ 

This cautious approach of the Government of India was re¬ 
gretted by Sir Charles Wood, the Secretary of State.^ He felt 
that the ready acceptance, by the Hao of Kutch and the Maharaja 
of Jaipur, to strike their coins in the Queen’s name, demonstrated 
that probably there would have been no difficulty on the part of 
other Princes also in adopting a similar course if it had been sug¬ 
gested to them.® An opportunity was thus lost, of denoting, by 
this procedure, the recognition of the great fact, that the sovereignty 
over India was now vested in the Queen of England.*^ He wanted 
the Government of India to bring the subject to the notice of the 
various Chiefs, as it was not too late to repair the omission,® 

A suggesrtion had been made to the Governor General, before 
the letter of the 18th February 1858® was drafted, that States which 
coined in the Mughal Emperor’s name should now have the Queen’s 
head or something else to show that the British were the para- 
moimt power and that the States which had their own coinage 
should continue to do so.® Lord Canning, however, wanted to 
know first as to which of the coining States bore the superscription 
of the King of Delhi, and, therefore, no mention was made in the 
letter about the desirability of replacing tlie Emperor’s name by 
that of the Queen.® In their views on the question of the change 
of the superscription of the Dholpur State, the Government of 
India made their attitude clear.^® They wanted to keep their spe¬ 
cial efforts reserved for the assimilation of the coins of the Native 

41. Ibid. 

42. Political Despatch from Secretary of State: No. 39: 15 Sept. 1859. 

43. Ibid. 

44. Ibid. 

45. Ibid. 

48. For. Progs. 9 Apr. 1858: Pol. A: No. 70. 

4T. Office Note: 15 Feb. 1858; K. W.: For. Progs. 9 Apr. 1858: Pol. A.; 
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States witii that of the British coinage and did not want to exert 
for a mere change of the device.*® 

The Govemmmit of India was even less anxious about getting 
the Native States to put the Queen’s name on their coinage. Ask¬ 
ing them to remove the name of the Ex-£mperor of Delhi from 
their coins might appear reasonable to the Native States, but, 
as the right of coinage was a vestige of sovereignty, any effort 
to replace it with the name of the Queen might be considered an 
attempt to interfere with their prerogative and might endanger 
the British influence in these States. The uprising of 18.57 had 
not yet been suppressed and the Governor General, probably, did 
not want to take any step which would offend the Native States 
and make them suspicious of the British designs. It is also doubt¬ 
ful whether the Gaekwar, or the Holkar, or the Nizam would have 
accepted to print the name of the Queen on their coins, since 
they considered themselves as sovereigns and had signed treaties 
with the British as equals. The Government of India, therefore, 
took no steps to bring this subject to the consideration of the Native 
States. 

By 1872, almost all the Chiefs and Princes, with the excep¬ 
tion of Scindia, removed the superscription of the Mughal Emperor 
from their coins,*^ but only two new Native States had decided 
to inscribe the name of the Queen.*^ Jaisalmer conveyed its con¬ 
sent to put the Queen’s name on its coin** in response to the cir¬ 
cular Khureeta of 18 August 1858 from the Officiating Agent in 
Rajputana.®^ The Begum of Bhopal decided to issue a coin of 
purer silver and greater weight and, as a mark of allegiance to the 
British Government, changed its superscription by inscribing the 


50. Ibid. 

51. Note by Aitchison: 10 July 1871: K. W. For. Progs. June 1872: Pin. 
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Z 2 ame of the Queen on the new coin.^ The lack of porgiess, in the 
recognition of the suzerainty of the Queen, by having her head 
or name inscribed on the coins of the Native States, made the 
Secretary of State, Duke of Argyll, express his concern.^ He felt 
that the mere removal of the name of the Ex-King of Delhi was 
not sufficient to signalize the assumption by the Queen of the 
direct government of India and recommended that the various 
Political Agents, accredited to different courts, should point out, 
by exerting legitimate influence, the advisability of some recognition 
of the Queen’s suzerainty by the Chiefs.®’ 

The Government of India considered this question in detail 
and came to the conclusion that it would not be advisable at that 
time to adopt any measures of a generaPkind to secure that end.®^ 
They felt that if any of the States were to object to the suggestion, 
the effect would be harmful to the British interests.®* 

A variety of factors contributed to this decision of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. They considered the British supremacy in India 
so universally and unquestionably admitted that any agitation of 
a mere form might do more harm than good.®* Then, the Govern¬ 
ment had to use their authority so often in matters of real import¬ 
ance, that they would only weaken it by calling it into play in 
a matter of no great significance.®^ They would only be catching 
at shadows when the British Government already possessed the 
substance.®* The Government of India was, however, most con¬ 
cerned about the possibility that some of the most powerful Princes 
like the Nizam or Scindia might refuse while others agreed to the 
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proposal.®® Tha effect of such an eventuality might not be healthy. 
It would make the more powerful Chiefs feel superior to other 
Chiefs in India and claim special treatment from the British Gov¬ 
ernment.®* They would get a notion of distinction as to their posi¬ 
tion via-a-vis the British and a recognition of this fact would not 
be in the best interests of the Government of India.®® It was pri¬ 
marily this possibility which made the Government of India decide 
to leave the subject alone and use great care and caution in this 
matter. The object of having the Queen’s name inscribed on the 
coins of the Native States was, therefore, not to be sought by a 
general directive to the Political Agents but was left to be attained 
gradually by the willing acceptance of the various Princes and 
Chiefs of India. 


63. Note by J. F. Stephen: 2 Aug. 
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Trial of Pin4il|i Prisoners; A Legal Wrangle 

BY 

Dr. Tahasankar Banehjee, 

VUtvorBharati University 

The Pindaris were those lawless, rapacious bands of marauders 
who left a trail of blood and devastation in the 18th century India. 
Born in the general confusion and degeneration of the 17th cen¬ 
tury, the Pindaris gradually rose to power and strength in the 
closing years of the 18th century and offered a serious challenge to 
the rising British imperialist power in India. At first they formed 
a necessary adjunct to the Maratha army and played a vital role 
in supnlying provisions to the Maratha soldiers in the battle¬ 
field. They generally came in the wake of the Maratha invasion 
of a state and looted and plundered the civilian population to 
enrich their Maratha masters. They, of course, used to get a part 
of the booty by which they could maintain themselves. As long 
as the Maratha power was strong enough to maintain their control 
I over the Pindaris, these marauders could not assume a menacing 
role. They remained under the thumb of their Maratha masters. 
But, when the Marathas received a crushing blow in the battle of 
Panipat, 1761, that effective fetter on the Pindarics was removed. 
Virtually independent of the Maratha control, they converted loot 
and plunder into a regular, organised sytsem in the latter half of 
the 18th century In a word, they became a scourge to the peace- 
loving common folk of the country. 

The Pindaris ravaged not only the princely states, but carried 
on deep inroads in the East India Company’s territories. The 
menace of the Pindaris grew into such a huge proportion that the 
Company*s authorities were provoked to adopt a general plan for 
their annihilation. Moreover, British imperialism in India stood 
face to face with the Maratha ambition to dominate over the Indian 
sub-continent in the first quarter of the 19tfa century. The suppres¬ 
sion of the Pindaris became but a X)art of the English attempt 
to crush the Maratha power and establish their own Raj. Any- 
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way, since 1816 the Company began large-scale preparations for 
weeding out the Pindaris. 

As the hostilities between the Company and the Hndaris 
increased and as more and more of them fell into the English hands, 
a very intriguing problem cropped up. The general question was 
what should be done with the Hndari prisoners? Were they en¬ 
titled to the privileges usually enjoyed by the prisoners of war? 
If not, how could they be effectively brought to book? These were 
some of the questions that bothered the British authorities in India. 
A very interesting case occurred in Madras which may be referred 
to while discussing the above questions. 

In 1816, several bands of the Pindaris crossed the Narmada, 
ravaged the Nizam’s territories and then invaded the Company’s 
territories under the jurisdiction of the Madras Presidency. They 
devastated Coimbatore and gradually proceeded upto Ganjam. At 
the time of that incursion a Pindari named Kalaram was apprehend¬ 
ed by the Magistrate of Cuddapah in May, 1816. Kalaram was 
seized by three police peons near Markapur in the Dupad Taluk.^ 
Kalaram was alleged to have confessed that he belonged to “the 
other side of the Narmada” and came along with those Pindari.s 
who plundered Guntur, Kumbum and other places.^ He was com¬ 
mitted by the Magistrate of Cuddapah to be tried by the Court of 
Circuit. This proceeding on the part of the Magistrate was, how¬ 
ever, adopted without a previous communication of his intention 
to the Government of Fort St. George.^ The Futwa of the Law 
Officer of the Court of Circuit having no doubt of his guilt, re¬ 
ferred the case for final orders to the Sudder Fauzdari Adalat of 
Madras.^ Kalaram was charged “with having belonged to a body 
of predatory horse who carried the flag of no state, of having in 
March 1816 entered the territories of the Honourable Company 
when they were at peace with all neighbouring states and of having 
in conjunction with the said predatory horse plundered and burned 
houses and wounded and murdered and robbed different people. 

1. Bengal Judicial (Criminal) Coaas. No. 43 of 28th Feb, 1817. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. No. 42 of 28th Feb. 1817. 

4. Letter from fi»e Court of Directors to the Government of Bengal 
(Judicial), 8th May, 1822. 
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and violated women in the ditsricts of Guntur, Mangalagherry, 
Dupad, Kumbiun and in other places within the dominions of the 
said Honourable Company/’^ 

The prisoner in his defence stated that he was a Harkara 
employed by Jean Baptiste (the European commander of Sindhia’s 
forces) to carry a letter to Mr. Newnham, the Magistrate of Cud- 
dapah. While on his way to Cuddapah, he fell in with the Pindaris 
near Nagpur and was plundered. Kalaram pleaded that for his 
own security he had to accompany the Pindaris subsequently to 
different places. But, ultimately, he had left them and was on his 
way to Cuddapah when he was apprehended.® Having stated all 
these, the prisoner pleaded not guilty and by the Futwa of the 
Mohamedan Law Officer he was acquitted. The Futwa declared 
— “the prisoner Kalaram denies the charge — by the evidence — 
he is not convicted of highway robbery. Hence the prisoner is 
acquitted.” 

The Madras Government was not satisfied with the proceed¬ 
ings in the case. Moreover, they were not sure about the status 
of the Pindaris. They instructed the Court “to suspend all similar 
proceedings and to consider the captured Pindaris in all cases as 
Prisoners of War until they shall be furnished with other instruc¬ 
tions for their guidance.” For the necessary guidance, Mr, G. Stra- 
chey, Chief Secretary of Madras, wrote to his counter-part in 
Bengal, Mr. C. M. Ricketts, on 5th October, 1816.^ The Madras 
Government also wanted instructions on certain points of law 
relating to the case of Kalaram as there was a sharp difference of 
opinion between the Mohamedan Law Officer and the trying judge. 
While confirming the Futwa, Mr. W. E. Wright, Acting 3rd Judge 
of the Sudder Fauzdari Adalat did not agree with the interpre¬ 
tation of Mohamedan Law by the Indian Law Officer in Madras. 
Mr. Wright asserted, “He who acknowledges a crime and in exone¬ 
ration offers a plea must prove it, — is the maxim of the Moha- 
medan Law.”* According to Mr. Wright the plea was not proved. 
His arguments were mainly,* — 

5. Bengal Judicial (Criminal) Cona. Na 44 of 28ih Feb, 1817. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Ibid. No. 42 of 28th Feb. 1817. 

8 . im. No. 44 of 28th Fab. mt 
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(1) The prisi^ser had confe^^aed that he had joinied a hody of 

Phxdaria, accompanied them to different places; and re¬ 
ceived some clothes of Madras otigin from those horse¬ 
men. 

(2) He did not pretend that he was forcibly detained by them. 

(3) He was aiqjrehended when the plunderers were in sight 

and was endeavouring to escape with them. 

(4) He had not proved that his defence was true or had not 

shown any probable grounds for the belief that it was 
so. On these groimds, Mr. Wright had no hesitation to 
comment that “according to the Mohamedan Law he 
(Kalaram) should have been convicted on the strong 
presumptive evidence, which the proceedings afford of 
his guilt.”^® In spite of this difference of opinion, Kala¬ 
ram had to be released as the verdict of the Mohamedan 
Law Officer was final in the case of the interpretation of 
Mohamedan Law. Though the Judge had to acquiesce 
in the interpretation of the Law Officer, he gave a note 
of warning. “If this should be ascertained to be correct 
exposition of the Law as applicable to the case,” Mr. 
Wright wrote, “I conceive the Government will see the 
necessity of enacting a Regulation for bringing to 
p unishm ent foreign predatory freebooters caught within 
the territories xmder this Presidency; they are proper 
objects for the infliction of summary justice and should 
be declared liable to be carried before a military tri¬ 
bunal and to be put to death.”^^ 

The Supreme Government was thus faced with two difficult 
questions: — 

(1) What should be done with regard to the Findari prisoners 

in general? 

(2) How could the wheel of law be successfully operated 

against Ihe Pindari offenders? 


10. Ibid. 

U. Ibid. 
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As to tile first question, circulars were issued to the difterent 
Presidencies and Residencies informing the following decision of 
the Government:^ 

.“With regard to Pindaris in general falling to our hands, 
the Governor-General in Coimcil is decidedly of opinion that it 
would be competent to the Commanding Officer of any body of 
troops by whom they may be captured, and should be indicated as 
in most instances his duty to bring them to summary trial. On 
conviction immediate execution should follow the sentence in 
cases attended with aggravation, in others capital punishment may 
be commuted into prisonment and hard labour. The mode of pro¬ 
ceeding above stated rests upon the principle and practice uni¬ 
versally recognised in Europe of punishing capitally by summary 
process in the field all persons who imacknowledged by any sove¬ 
reign band themselves in gangs and commit depredation by open 
force. 

Looking forward, however, to possible cases where, from the 
circumstances of capture or from any other cause, resort may not 
be had to this summary proceedings and the person charged with 
having been one of the Pindaris may be reserved for more regular 
trial, it will be necessary to supply the defects of the existing law 
by a legislative enactment, calculated to provide for the due in¬ 
vestigation and eventual punishment of such offences.” 

In other words, the captured Pindaris would not be regarded 
as prisoners of war. The decision of the Company’s Government 
in this case cannot be said to have been arbitrary. The Pindaris 
were actually a band of freebooters, and did not belong to a parti¬ 
cular state, nor did they form a state themselves though having 
some kind of bandit organisation under different leaders. It is true 
they were divided into two broad groups owing allegiance to 
Sindhia and Holkar. But they were not subjects of those two 
Maratha leaders, and did not abide by the Maratha laws and regu¬ 
lation. With respect to Kalaram, who had been acquitted by the 
Court, the Govemor-Gteneral in Coimcil directed that he should 
he detained as prisoner of state until further orders.** 


12. Govt, of India Foreign (Secret) Cons. No. 3 of 16th Nov 1816 

13. Bengal Judicial (Criminal) Cons. No. 42 of 28th Feb. 1817. 
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To examine the legal aspect of the problem, the Supreme 
Government referred the case to the Sudder Nizamat Adalat. 
After going into the details of the case, the Sudder Nizamat Adalat 
could not, however, categorically opine that the exposition of 
Mohamedan Law by the Madras Law Officer was incorrect 
Though the Indian Law Officer of the Sudder Fauzdari Adalat of 
Madras had no doubt about the guilt of Kalaram, he acquitted him 
on the ground that *‘the evidence of the witnesses against the 
prisoner was inadmissible, because they were police peons.” The 
Law officers of the Sudder Nizamat Adalat did not agree with the 
Madras Law Officer on this point. They stated that “police peons 
in common with other officers of Government are competent wit¬ 
nesses according to the received authorities of Mussalman Law, 
provided their credit be not impeachable from their character and 
general conduct.”^^ But they could not say that the character and 
conduct of the police peons who seized Kalaram were unimpea¬ 
chable and hence, could not annul the interpretation of the Law 
Officer of the Sudder Fauzdari Adalat of Madras. 

The Governor-General and his Council were not satisfied with 
these explanations. They remembered the warning given by Mr. 
Wright, Acting 3rd Judge of the Sudder Fauzdari Adalat, and were 
now determined to plug the loop-holes of the legal system for 
punishing the Pindari prisoners. The Governor-General in Council 
still emphasised that the Futwa given by the Law Officer of the 
Fauzdari Adalat at Madras was “an erroneous exposition of the 
Mohamedan Law.”“ They could not accept the contention that 
that evidence given by the police peons concerned was inadmissi¬ 
ble, as they “could not be suspected of any other interest than that 
of showing the value of their own activity.”^* In order to meet 
the defects of the legal system, the Governor-General in Council 
passed Resolutions on 28th February, 1817. Under those Resolu¬ 
tions it was proposed that “the Judges of the Courts of Circuit 
and of the Nizamat Adalat should be vested with the power of 
determining the guilt or innocence of prisoners charged with cri¬ 
minal offences, instead of leaving the sufficiency of the proof to 


14. Ibid. No. 49 of 28th Feb. 1817. 
18. Ibid, 
m Ibid. 
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the judgement and discretion of the Muhamedan Law Officers.”^^ 
This was proposed because the Governor-General in Council firmly 
believed that *‘the experience and knowledge which the judges 
of the Courts of Circmt and of the Nizamat Adalat must be sup¬ 
posed to possess, qualify them to decide on the sufficiency of evid¬ 
ence without the assistance of the Law Officers.”^* Tlie suggestion 
of the Supreme Government was, however, referred to the Sudder 
Nizamat Adalat for opinion. 

Surprisingly, the Sudder Nizamat Adalat could not recommend 
the adoption of the measure proposed. To them, the measure in¬ 
volved “a material alteration in the constitution of the principal 
criminal courts.” “Under these circumstances,” the CouT-t wrote 
to the Supreme Government on 14th August, 1817, “so material 
an alteration in the Constitution of the principal criminical courts, 
which have now been established nearly 27 years, as that of dis¬ 
continuing all participation on the part of the Mohamedan Law 
Officers in determining the guilt or innocence of persons charged 
with heinous offences, and leaving the conviction or acquittal of 
prisoners to a single judge holding the sitting of a Court of Circuit, 
or to the decision of one or more judges of the Nizamat Adalat in 
cases referable to that Court, should not, we think, be adopted 
without strong and manifest reasons of necessity or expediency.”’® 

The Supreme Government was now faced with a dilemma. 
In the letter to the Court of Directors, dated 29th October, 1817, 
the Government supplied all the details of the case for the Court’s 
necessary direction. Meanwhile, the political and military back¬ 
ground in India had changed to a great extent. The Pindaris had 
been annihilated by an all-out effort of Lord Hastings, and they 
did no longer pose to be a serious threat to the British empire. 
Many of the Pindari leaders along with their followers, surren¬ 
dered to the Company’s government on condition that they would 
be properly rehabilitated. Thus, the perspective of the case of 
Kalaram had changed quite a lot. The Court of Directors wrote 
to the Supreme Government on 8th May, 1822: “The propriety of 

17. Letter to the Court of Directors from Bengal (Judicial), 29lh Octo¬ 
ber. 1817. 

18. Bengal Judicial (Criminal) Cons. No. 51 of 28th Feb. 1817, 

18. Ibid, No. 71 of 16th Sept. 1817, 
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confhiing a |>arson, so situa'Ied, is at least extresidbr questioeable 
and should have been accompanied by explanathm: and at all 
events, as the necessity of Kakram’s detention must now haye 
ceased, we direct that if he has not already been released, he be 
kept no longer in confinement, unless some satisfactory reasons 
should exist for the interference of your government, and for his 
subsequent detention which we desire, may be communicated to 
us without delay.” But poor Kalaram was not destined to enjoy 
freedom any more in his life. He had died of cholera on 27th 
November, 1818, while he was still confined in the jail at Cuddapah. 
The controversy relating to the trial of the Pindari prisoners ended 
no doubt but the legal problem was not solved. It was only shelved 
for the time being, to be taken up later for decision. This contro¬ 
versy proves that the criminal law procedure as introduced by the 
Company’s government was still in a fluid state. Another impor¬ 
tant feature is that the native law officer had still a prominent role 
in the administration of justice in British India. 



Ibq^loratioii along the Right Bank of River Sutlej 

in Punjab 


BY 
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The present exploration' was conducted by me and my 
colleague Shri H. K. Narain, on the right bank of the river Sutlej 
in District Jullundur, from Apra to Nurmahal, a distance of about 
35 klms, and sites of different categories, namelv. Haraooan, Paint¬ 
ed Grev Ware, Black Slipped Ware, Black-and-Red Ware, Grey 
Ware, Sunga-Kushan Red Ware, and Muslim Ware, were brought 
to light. 

Before I discuss the archaeological potentialities of the explora¬ 
tion and assess their importance in furtherance of our knowledge, 
I would like to give in the first part, a brief account of the previotis 
archaeological work done in this region, offering comments about 
the riverine courses of the Puniab rivers, commonly known as the 
riven*? of the Indus system, as they have plaved an imnortant role 
in building un the tonographical features of this region suitable 
for the growth of cultures. 


I 

It appears that in earlier times the courses of the Punjab rivers 
were very different from what they are today. This article is 
concerned only with one of the rivers of the Punjab, i.e. Sutlej 
(Sanskrit. Satadru or Sahiffril on the right bank of which the 
exnloration was conducted. The course of this river has been 
studied historicallv ^‘nd in relation to other systems of drainage. 
After crossing the Dhauladhar range near Rampur. Sutlej leayes 
the hills near Rupar and traverses the territories of Patiala and 

1. I. A. — A Review, 1963-64, k». I 51-52. 
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then in ancient times, there is evidence, that it passed by Malaut 
and Abohar (District Ferozpur) and joined the ancient Saraswati 
near Phulera, now known as Fort Abbas, in Bahawalpur (Pakistan) 
and then the combined rivers passed through the middle of Baha¬ 
walpur District. The river Beas also did not meet the Sutlej at 
Hard Ke Pattan near Sultanpur Lodhi as it does now. The ancient 
course of this river can still be traced near Patti, Kasur, Chunian 
and Dipalpur through Lahore and Montgomery Districts, now both 
in Pakistan, where it originally used to join the Chenab near 
Shujabad.2 

The tract lying between Saharanpur and Ludhiana, about 274 
metres above sea level, is the present water-shed which divides 
the drainage of the Ganges system from that of the Indus system.® 
But there are also reasons to believe that in ancient times Yamuna 
was the river of the Indus system and shared its water with the 
sacred Saraswati, which was again connected with Sutlej. The 
dry stream connecting Saraswati can be traced north-eastward 
from Hanumangarh to Yamuna Nagar, but in the times of Manu 
and the Mahabharata the upper course of Saraswati had dried 
un probably because of the easterly diversion of the waters of 
Yamuna.^ 

The earliest culture within the chronological span on the Sutlej 
and its tributaries is represented by the occurrence of early palaeo¬ 
lithic tools of Sohan variety from Nalagarh® and Bilaspur.® The 
tools made on rounded pebbles include primarily choppers and 
scrapers. A late industry of Sohan tradition was also discovered.’’ 
A few Harappan and other settlements of the early historical period 
were also noticed in this valley by M. S. Vats, Y. D. Sharma, Olaf 
Prufer, B. B. Lai, B. K. Thapar, R. P. Das, M. N. Deshpande and 
Chandigarh University. 


2. Cunningham, A-, Arch. Surv. of Ind. Vol. V, p. 147, Ancicmt Geo¬ 
graphy of India, pp. 143-44 and Krishnan, M. S., Geology of India and Bur¬ 
ma, 1960, p. 24. 

3. Wadia, D. N., Geology of India, 1953, p. 389. 

4. Krishnan, M. S., Geology of India, and Burma, 1960, pp. 25-28. 

5. Explored by Olaf Prufer in 1951 and Sen, D., Nalagarh Palaeolithic 
Culture, Man In India, Vol. 35 (1955), pp. 177-184. 

6 . I. A. — A Review, 1961-62, p. 1-56. 

7. L A. - A Re^ew, 1954-55, p. 58. 
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The excavations at Kotla Nihang Khan,^ near Rupar in Sutlej 
Valley revealed matured Harappan occupation. At Rupar^, 95 kms. 
from Ambala, in the lower phase a late stage of matured Hara^^an 
culture was noticed, but in the upper phase a new ceramic tradi¬ 
tion has been found. This upper phase is again represented at 
Bara,^® and is marked by the presence of new pottery shapes having 
horizontal or wavy incised lines completely unknown to the lower 
phase of Rupar. A few painted designs of Bara (LA-A Review 
1&54-55 PI. X and XI) are similar to those on the cemetry-H Pottery 
(Vats, Harappa, Pt. II, PL LVIII b and c, LXII, Fig. 15 and LXV). 
The whole Harappan phase at Rupar is dated between circa 2000 
and 1400 B.C., but it is now subject to revision. On the basis of 
recent C-14 dates available for the Harappan sites in Indo-Pakis- 
tan Sub-continent, it seems that the Harappans flourishd only 
during circa 2300-1750 B.C.^^ 

The excavations carried out at Dher Majra,^^ n k^is. north of 
Rupar, yielded pottery identical with cemetry—^H at Harappa, 
besides the Harappa ware in the lowest levels. 

The next period of succession is Painted Grey Ware. In this 
reigon. Painted Grey Ware folk occupied the deserted sites of the 
Harappan as revealed from the excavations at Rupar as well as 
new sites like Salaura^® and Dher Majra (Mound-2) after a gap 
of a few centuries. This period is dated between circa 1000 and 
700 B.C. at Rupar and is succeeded by Northern Black Polished 
Ware and Sunga-Kushan periods. The last occupation in this region 
belongs to Muslim, as is evident by their standing monuments of 
that age. 

The importance of this region lies in its position. Traditionally 
it forms the part of an ancient kingdom of Trigartta or Traigartta- 


8 . Excavated by Dr. Y. D. Sharma. 

9. I. A. — A Review 1953-54, pp. 6-7 and Sharma, Y. D., Excavations 
at Rupar, Lalit Kala Nos. 1-2 (1955-56), pp. 121-129. 

10. I. A — A Review, 1954-55, p. 11. 

11. Agarwal, D. P., Harappa Culture; New Evidence for Shorter Chro¬ 
nology, Scimce, VoL 143, pp. 950-952. 

12. Pruler, Olaf., Exttvations at Dher Majra, Jamia Milia Univ. Publi¬ 
cation, New Delhi 

^ I. A - A Review, 1858-54, |>. 38. 
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Desa,^^ embracmg the country between Sutlej and Ravi founded by 
Susanna of the Katoch dynasty, who hau^t against Ax^im, re¬ 
tired with his followers to this region. Puranas, MdhaMiarata, his¬ 
torians of the Alexander’s campaign, Hiuen-Tsang, the Chinese 
traveller and Rdjatamngim, all have referred to this region. 
It is also given as synonymous of Jalandhar by litem Chandra; 
*Jalandharas Trigurtah Syuh/ This region also falls on ihe impor¬ 
tant migrational route followed by different hordes from tune 
immemorial from the passes in the north-west of Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent. In the historical times it was well-connected by 
the caravan routes with ancient cities of India. 

II 

Coming to the details of explorations, Kat-Palon, a Harappan 
site about one and a half kms. from Nagar and 9 kms. from Phillaur, 
is situated on the right bank of river Sutlej, and contains a mound 
which is about 10 metres high and measures approximately 350 
metres east-west and 150 metres north-south. An examination of 
rain gullies revealed ceramics of the different periods. The ear¬ 
liest group of ceramics, namely, Harappan is dominated by an 
incised pottery consisting of a series of horizontal lines over which 
oblique lines are drawn in sets of two, three or four dividing the 
whole surface into compartments, wavy lines in sets of two or 
three and other patterns as reported from Bara (I.A.—^A Review 
54-55, pi. No. XI B).i® This decoration is probably confined to 
large vases and is absent at Harappa and Mohenjodaro, but incised 
wavy lines can be noticed at the Harappan sites in Western Uttar 
Pradesh. The compartmented designs are at present only restricted 
to East Punjab. The other pottery of this group is a well-burnt 
fttuidy painted and plain red ware with distinctive shapes, like 
dish-on-stand, a cylindrical vase, perforated jar, goblet etc. The 
painted motifs on the pottery are of leaf pattern and other mi»* 
cellaneous designs. Some sherds also have rusticated sur&ce with 
raised horizontal bands. An ochre-coloured sherd probably of dish- 


14. Cunningham, A-> Arch. Surv. of Ihd., Vol. V, p. 14$. 

15. Becentiy SQiri M. N. Desphande has also diaooverad a Harappan site 
of this pattern at Madiala Kalan, dtuated 27 kms. south on tile tnain G. T. 
Hoad, in District Ludhiana. 
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OQ'Stand was also encountered. Specimens of 'the bowls and dishes 
of the Painted Grey Ware varying in fabric were also collected 
along with the black slipped and black-and-red wares. No sherds 
of the Nor&em Black polished ware was encountered in the ex¬ 
ploration, except plain and coarse grey ware and other associated 
wares of this period. The next ceramic is exclusively a red ware 
industry assignable to the Sunga-Kushan period. The upper-most 
levels yielded Muslim glazed pottery. 

The antiquities include fragmentary stone pestle, terracotta 
ball and dabber. ffon s^gs also have been seen. 

The next Harappan site is Nagar“ already known for Painted 
Grey Ware, but its Harappan potentialities, however, require fur¬ 
ther confirmation. Traditionally this town is known as Dhanlfbra 
and its limits were extended upto Taiwan near Nurmahal. In tex¬ 
ture the explored pottery is similar to Harappan. 

Another site near Kat-Palon, Asha’ Ur is situated on the an¬ 
cient Kagar of the Sutlej and extends upto the village Kariana. 
The site is partly under occupation and partly under cultivation. 
The^arhest ceramic industry of the site is Painted Grey Ware, 
whioi varies in the fabric from coarsed to fine grained. The usual 
motifs are simple bands and rows of dots and dashes. The pot¬ 
tery of other successive periods like Grey Ware, black-and-red 
ware, Sunga-Kushan red ware and Muslim Ware, were also seen 
during the exploration. The next Painted Grey Ware site at Dhu- 
leta is completely under occu{iition. 


The mound at Apra covers an area measuring over quarter 
a km. in length and Ineadth, and is situated on the northern out¬ 
skirts *of the village with an occupational thickness of about 4 met¬ 
res. It yielded pottery similar to Dhuleta but Painted Grey Ware 
is rare. A rain-gully has cut the mound into two parts and now 
it has become a regular path of the villagers. Bones, ashes, char¬ 
coal, mud and burnt bricks can be noticed frequently in the ex¬ 
posed sections. A prominent burnt layer, reddish in colour, run- 
nlzig in the middle of the exposed sections seems to overlie the 
Sunga-Kushan deposits. Probably the city was completely burnt 
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and plundered towards the end of the Sunga-Kushan period. It 
was reoccupied in the Muslim time as is evident by the late Muslim 
graves. 

The mounds at Bir Basian and Saprota, both about 4 metres 
high have become the target of villagers as they are cutting it 
actively for want of fertile soil, ih a 3 metres section at Bir Basian 
exposed by rain and villagers, mud-brick structures and burnt 
bricks were noticed. The pottery included specimens of the plain 
grey, black slipped and black-and-red wares, .^red ware industry 
of Sunga-Kushan period was also noticed. The last occupation is 
characterized by Muslim pottery and a standing tomb of the late 
medieval period. The mound at Saprota, which is by the side of 
G.TlISnad has yielded only one sherd of the Painted Grey Ware. 
The other ceramic industries are similar to those at Bir Basian. 

The mound at Haripur (near Phillaur) is about 5 metres high, 
but it has yielded only Sunga-Kushan and Muslim red wares. 

m 

An assessment of the explored Harappan material revealed that 
Harappa culture in Sutlej Valley belongs to a late mature pliai^ in 
comparison to the mature phases of that culture in Indus and 
Ghaggar basins.” An unique feature of this culture in this region 
is the introduction of incised decorations on the pottery, but how, 
when and wherefrom this new trait penetrated is a matter stiP 
to be decided, for at the mature sites‘like Mohenjodaro and Harappa 
incised pottery was not used and the Harappans living in north¬ 
ern Rajasthan from where they possibly migrated to Upper Sutlej 
basin also did not like to use the incised pottery of their ancestors 
(Sothi people) ? 

The area of eastern Punjab and western Uttar Pradesh was not 
a cultural vacuum before the arrival of the Harappans, but the 
position of the other pre-Hara{^>an or contemporary cultures is ygt 
to be determined. A few isolated cultural pockets like the users 
of the incised ochre-coloured-ware in their early stages as witnessed 

17. During my recent visit to Europe, I had an opportunity to ^eeuas 
‘Rari^pa Culture* with J. M. Caaal in Paris. He is ai tiu^ gw 

site of Hari^ itself sepesents the late nature s^ ef Harappa 
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•t possibly repmaexulmg mi indigonous culture uxx- 

lollueaeed by the late Hfira^, and neolithic implements recently 
explored from the foot of the Siwalik in District Kangra at Ror,^* 
ware already in existence whose economy was not much advanced. 
The tract lying between ^aharanpur and Ludhiana is the only 
outlet for the people living in upper Ganga Doab to exchange the 
cultural thoughts with the people living in the Indus system of 
rivers and it is not unlikely that this area was the meeting point 
of various cultures, and incised decoration technique is probably 
the outcome of this fusion. 

Recent excavaticms and explorations in the upper Ganga- 
Yamuna Doab^® confirmed that Haraj^ans survived in this region 
for a longer time and came in contact with the post-Harappai^ul- 
tures like Cemetry-H, whose presence had l^en already nonced 
in the excavations at Dher Majra in the Sutlej valley and at Bar- 
gaon (Distt. Saharanpur) in the Yamuna valley. Now the time 
has come when more sites of the Cemetry-H culture should be ex¬ 
plored in the tract lying between Yamuna and Sutlej in order to 
arrive at a definite conclusion. 

The presence of a solitary sherd of Ochre-coloured Wai-e at 
KatwPalon in Sutlej valley has posed a new question because simi¬ 
lar pottery had been also reported from the left bank of tho river 
Yamuna and its tributaries but in texture this Ochre-Coloured 
Ware is different from that of Ganga valley. 

The exploration has revealed a number of sites with black- 
and-red ware which has been previously reported in excavations 
from the different chronological horizons in North India. In this 
direction a systematic exploration corroborated by excavations in 
East Panjab should be taken up in order to trace the migrational 

18. Gaur, R. C., Proto-historic Industries at Atranjikhera, Poona Seminar, 
1964. Now it is no more an isolated pocket. In recent years, a few sites 
of this ware but devoid of indeed designs, have been reported in exaoa- 
vations and exploraticms from tixe Ganga-Yamuna doab. Sometimes these 
sites are associated with late Harappan material also. 

19. Sahani, M. R., and BSohapatra, G. C., The First Record of small 
flake tools and polish^ stone celts hi District Kangra, East Punjab, Cunwit 
Sdenoe^ Vol. 33, No. 6, March 20, 1964, pp. 178 to 180. 

ae. I A. — A Review 1963-64, pp. 1-84. See also the comments of Shri 
M. N. Deshpande on Shri A. Gosh’s lecture: The Indus Civilization, Poona, 
196i . 
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M^te ol lHeM ^eo|»le in Nor^ fndt«. If poMilble ^bdiMWiliOB 
of*West Psikistan Government may also be soi^lM lor soM^; 
probleni. 

The foregoing discussion shows that tlds region had been under 
continuous occupation right from the beginning of the palaeolithic 
times upto the present, but in spite of this there are still some 
gaps in the chronology which require the spade of the archaeologist 
to go into action. 
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LIST OF THE EXPLORED SITES 


Tehsil Phillaur, Distt. Jullundur. H—Harappan, OC—Ochre 
Coloured, PG—^Painted Grey, G—Grey, BS—Black Slipped, BR— 
black-and-red, SK—Sunga-Kushan Red Ware, and M—^Muslim. 


S.No. 

Name of site 

Wares 

1. 

Apra 

PG, G, BR, SK,andM. 

2. 

Asha TJr 

PG G,BR,SK,andM. 

3. 

Bir Basian 

G,BS,BR,SK,andM. 

4. 

Dhuleta 

PG, G,BS,BR,SKandM. 

5. 

Hariuur 

SKandM. 

6. 

Kat-Palon 

H, OC, PG, G, BS, BR, SK and M. 

7. 

Laliana 

M. 

8. 

Mulla-Waian 

M. 

9. 

Nagar 

H,PG,G,BS. SKandM. 

10. 

Nir . 

SKandM. 

11. 

Raipura'*' 

SKandM. 

12. 

Sanrota 

PG,G,BS,BR, SKandM, 

13. 

Tehang 

M. 

14. 

Kurmahal 

M. 


* A fragmentary sculpture was also reported from this place about 20 
years ago. It looks as if it was an upper part of a big dab. The figure whidi 
is in fragment looks like a dying Gandharva having a beaded neddaCe. 
Artistically It belongs to the post-Gupta period. 



Indian StuiUes in Eussia 


BY 

SURENDRA OOPAL 
Patna University 

Afanasi Nikitin in the XVth century was probably the first 
Russian to have carried first-hand information about India to his 
homeland.* The interest which he kindled did not die down. 
Throughout the XVIth, the XVIIth and the XVIIIth Gentries 
the Russian Government continued to collect information about 
India from Indian traders, who had from the mid-XVIIth century 
formed colonies in Russia, or from Persian or Central Asian mer¬ 
chants with whom the Russians came in contact.^ Meanwhile, the 
growth of international trade from the XVIIth century and the 
Russian desire to participate in it by promoting direct commerce 
with India prompted Russia to try to learn as much as possible 
about India. Russian interest in India grew with the development 
of her eastern trade from the XVIIth century onwards. By the 
second half of the XVIIth century the first book in Russian on 
Indian manners, customs and morals appeared. It was translated 
from French and within a quarter of century it underwent four 
editions.^ Fragments from classical Sanskrit text translated from 
Western European languages were also printed. The Russians thus 
made acquaintance with the Bhagavad GUa and Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntaln.* 

1. Afanasi Nikitin was in India during 1469-1472. 

2. Russko-lndiiskive otnosheniya v XVIIv., ed. by K. A. Antonova, 
N. M. Goldberg, T. D. Lavrentsova, Moskva. 1958; Tivsslco-‘Indiis1(iv^ otno- 
skeniya v XVJIl v., ed. by K. A. Antonova and N. M. Goldberg, Moskva, 

1965. 

3. The translators were Igor and Pavlov Tsitsianiv. The first edition 
was published in 1765 from Moscow and the fourth came out in 1791. Quoted 
in E. y. X^ostemik, Russfco-Indiisfclye ekonomicheskiye, nauchniye avyaiA 
V XIX M., 1966, p. 109. 

4. I^mstemik, Ruuko-IndiUkiye—v XIX p. 109. A. A. Petrov trans« 

iftted fragments of Oittt and N. M. KarMnzin from SSkunta\a. 
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Gerasim Stepanovich Iiebedev was the real founder of Indian 
studies in Russia. He had lived in India for twelve years (1785- 
Sf7) of which he spent ten (1787-07) in Calcutta. Here he learnt 
Bengali, Hindustani and Sanskrit and translated two plays from 
English into Bengali and put them on stage in 1795. This marked 
the beginning of the modem Bengali theatre. Gerasimov left 
India in 1797 and published in 1801 a comparative grammar of 
Hindustani, Bengali and Sanskrit. Soon after his return to home¬ 
land he began agitating for the introduction of the study of Indian 
languages and also setting up of a typography. He published 
another book on India which dealt not only with religion, morals 
and customs of Indians but also with the British rule in India.’ 
Lebedev’s efforts were rewarded. In 1802 he was appointed the 
Prafessor of Oriental languages, elected a member of the Russian 
Academy and a Press for Indian languages was also set up. This 
was the first Press in Europe with Indian letters.® Before his death 
in 1817. Gerasimov had securely laid the foundations of Indian 
studies in Russia. 

While Lebedev was busy promoting Indian studies, certain 
other facts strengthened his hands. The campaigns of Napoleon 
when the French had been expected to attack India and the con¬ 
solidation of the British rule had focussed European attention on 
this eastern country. Indian studies had become popular in western 
Europe. So the Russians could not ignore India. Academician 
Pallas did some fieldwork about Indian languages among Indians 
living in Astrakhan. The Russians also knew something about 
regional Indian languages such as Tamil, Telugu, Marathi. Hindus¬ 
tani and Bengali. Some Tamil manuscripts had found their way 
into the library of St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences.’ 

Thus till the twenties of the XIXth century Russian interest 
was confined to the study of Indian languages, particularly, Sans¬ 
krit. Academician F. P. Adelung wrote a book about similarities 
between Sanskrit and the Russian language. It was hailed by the 
scholarly world. He preoared a list of 270 languages and dialects 
of India, Afghanistan, Burma and other countries of South-East 

5. Rttsiifco-fndijifeiye*—V XVIII v., p. 21. I^ebedev’s book came out from 
Petersburg in 18^. 

6. Ibid. 

7. lomstemik, Rusrieo-Iwdttsfciyo-—o XtX o., p. 100. 
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Asia. In another manuscript completed about 1830 he described, 
in die first part, the ancient Indian languages and, in the second, 
the modem. However, these were mainly philological studies, guid¬ 
ed by the desire to look into the comparative structure of different 
languages. A change soon came about, and there began indepen¬ 
dent studies of Indian languages and literature.^ 

An important step in this direction was the appointment of 
Muhamad Khalil ibn Gafran Ally of Peshawar as correspondent of 
the University of Kazan in 1827.® The University hoped to pro¬ 
cure through him Indian manuscripts for its library and other 
academic information. Academician Adelimg published a biblio¬ 
graphy of ancient Indiari works.“ At the same time some of 
the Universities and institutions of Russia became members of the 
Oriental Translation Fund published from London, half of whose 
publications were devoted to India. All these efforts resulted in 
the publication of some papers on Indology by Russian scholars 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, which marked the 
international debut of the Russian Indologists.^^ 

A systematic teaching of Sanskrit began in Russia when Aca¬ 
demician Lenz started delivering a course of regular lectures on 
Sanskrit from 1836 at the Petersburg University.^® From these 
class-rooms went out famous Russian Sanskritologists and Indo¬ 
logists of the XIXth Century. The most honoured name among 
them is that of P. Y. Petrov (1814-1875), who translated the first 
part of the Rdjatarangini into Russian and came to be respected 
as the greatest Sanskritologist of his age.^® Petrov published a part 
of the Mahdhhdrata into Russian and Zhukovsky brought out the 
story of Nala-Damayanti.^* 

a Ibid., pp. 112-113. 

a Ibid., p. 116. 

10. Ibid., p. 115. 

11. Ibid., p. 16. Prominent Russian Orientalists who publi^ed their 
papers were Prof. A, Kazem-Bek of the University of Kazan and Prof. Bom 
of the University of Kharkov. 

12. Ibid., p. 117. Lenz had published a long review of the first \olume 
of S a nskri t IXetionary, compiled by Baja Radha Kai\t Deb of Calcutta, in 
the Journal of the Royol Asiatic Society, Lcmdon in 1835. 

IS. Ibid., p. 118. 

14. Rdd., p. 228. the txvndhtioQ was commented upon by die 
Rwsiin eilfio BelJndcy, 
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The work o£ the Eussian Indologists soon came to be recog¬ 
nised. The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal sent to F^ersburg 28 
volumes of its publications and requested Petersburg to send them 
the works of the Russian Orientalists.^^ The Russian Government 
in its turn honoured the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal by con¬ 
ferring upon it a gold medal.^® 

Indological studies were getting popular in Russia, and the 
teaching of Sanskrit was started in the Moscow University in 1851. 
Petrov came over from the University of Kazan to take over this 
assignment. Kossovich, another noted Russian Indologist, was in 
charge of the teaching of Sanskrit at the Petersburg University.^^ 
Kossovich published a Russian-Sanskrit dictionary in 1854. In 
1852 a big Sanskrit-German Dictionary had already been planned 
by Russian scholars. The decision to bring out the Sanskrit-Ger¬ 
man Dicrionary was taken so that it would be useful to scholars 
even outside Russia. 

The growing interest of Russians in India began to be reflected 
in the fact that Russian scholars started investigating the problem 
of Russo-Indian relations in the past. The narrative of Nikitin was 
published with extensive comments. Articles devoted to Russo- 
Indian trade and trade-routes began to appear in the journals of 
learned societies.^® 

The great uprising of 1857 in India against the British rule 
found its echo in the contemporary Russian Press. Vehement de¬ 
bates raged between the apologists and the antagonists of the 
British Raj. Long articles were published analysing the nature 
and causes of the events taking place in India. Writers denied 
any Russian instigation or involvement in Indian happenings. India 
had become the burning topic of the day.^® 

15. Ibid., p. 118. 

16. Ibid., p. 119. In 1858 the Petersburg Academy of Sciences con¬ 
ferred upon Raja Radha Kant Deb of Calcutta its membership for his seven 
volume dictionary of Sanskrit *‘Sabda Kalpadruma*\ He was the flrst Indian 
to have been so honoured. The second Indian to receive this honour was 
R. G. Bhandarkar. 

17. Ibid., p. 120. 

18. ibid., p. 122. 

19. See L. I. Yuxevich, **IndUin PeopUtt Uprising in ilte AsMwamenl of 
Contemporary Rueeiane” In Narodnoye Vcmtanlye v Indii, 1857-99^ ]ll«, 1497. 
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The Russian society realised the necessi^ of studying India 
in all its aspects. The Riissian expansion in Central Asia had 
brought it Hearer to India. Therefore, an important step towards 
the systematic study of Indology was taken in 1858 when the 
Oriental Section of the Academy of Sciences was established, head¬ 
ed by Otto Betling. The newly organised section vigorously took 
up the compilation and publication of the monumental Sanskrit- 
German dictionary. Its final volume came out in 1875 and between 
1879-1889 an abridged edition was also brought out.“ Thus by 
mid-fifties of the XIXth century Indian studies in Russia had 
been established on a firm footing. The Indian scholarly world 
also began to take note of Russian efforts in the sphere of Indo- 
logical studies. The Rev. John Long wrote a paper “On Recent 
Russian Researches” dealing with the work of Russian scholars in 
the field of Indology for the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal in 1860. 

The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 provided further 
impulse to the development of Indian studies in Russia. For the 
first time direct sea-trade between the two countries, for which 
the Russians had been striving for nearly three centuries, was 
rendered possible. Trade increased and so did the contacts. 
Russian missions were opened in India and business houses 
established their branches. So the Russians got interested nc^ only 
in India’s hoary past but also in the preceding few centuries and 
contemporary situation. To the list of languages, literature, 
philosophy, history and rehgion were added geography, botany, 
agronomy and other subjects. Indian studies in Russia became 
more comprehensive and diversified. 

An example of this new development is the mutual exchange 
and appreciation of ideas between the thinkers of the two coun¬ 
tries. The Russian political thinker Prince Kropotkin and Swami 
Vivekananda met in Paris. Y. P. Popov translated some of 

20. Lyustemik, Rusako-lndiUil^ye—v XIX v., p. 120. Belting wa; helped 
hgr many Russian and German Sanskiitologists such as F. Knawer, X. I. Srez- 
nevsky, N. t Veselovsky, R. Rot etc. Knawer was sent to Western Europe 
in 1881 for two years to study tmder Prof. Rot of Tubingen University 
and Prof. Buhler ot Vienna Univensity. He was to visit London, Paris and 
other centres of Sanskritol<^ ^n Europe to acquaint himself with the 
tnanuseripts lying there. Knawer made some corrections in the big Peters¬ 
burg Sanskrit-German Dictionary (Ibid., p. 150). 

T 9A 
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Vivekananda’s writmgs.^^ The great Russian savant Leo Tolstoy 
was deeidy admired in India and he influenced flie thinking of 
mkny Indian leaders of the freedom movement. Hk personal 
library at Yasnaya Polyana contained a large number of books 
and journals sent to him by his Indian admirers in and outside 
India.® 

Minaev, Schroeder, Oldenberg and Tscherbatsky are tbe out¬ 
standing names in the field of Indian classical studies during this 
period. A great scholar of Sanskrit and Pali, Minaev visited 
India many times. He was present at the first session of Indian 
National Congress held at Bombay in 1885.23 jjjg travel diaries 
stiU remain a valuable source for the study of Indian society in 
the last quarter of the XlXth century.®* 

Schroeder, a teacher at the University of Tartu (1877-1884) 
in Estonia, devoted his attention to Sanskrit and Vedic studies. 
His analyslb of the laws of Manu was hailed by his contemporaries. 
The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal offered to publish his works 
in India. The plan could not mature owing to the weak financial 
position of the Society. Schroeder was considered to be an autho¬ 
rity on Vedic studies in Europe along with Max Muller and 
others.® Incidentally another Estonian, Arnold Nerling, lived in 
South India during 1862-66 and picked a fine knowledge of Tamil.® 

Oldenberg and Tscherbatsky were ardent students of Bud¬ 
dhist philosophy and their contributions are still valued by 
students of Buddhism all over the world. Together they planned 
and published more than hundred volumes in Biblioteka Bud- 
dhica.® In fact, the greatest achievement of Russian Indology 
was in the field of Buddhology. 

21. Praktichetkay Vedanta, Moscow, 1912; Bhakti-Yoga, Petesburg, 1914; 
Karma Yoga, second edition, Petersburg, 1916. 

22. N. M. Goldberg, Ocherki po istorii Indii, M., 1965, pp. 159-8.5. 

23. Lytistemik, Russko-lndiiskiye—v XIX, v., p. 147. 

24. I. P. Minaev, Dnetmiki pytetheetvii v Indii i Birmtt, 1880 i 1885-86, 
M., 1955. Its English translation is now available. Minaev wrote other 
books also on India of the XlXth century. 

25. I^ytutemik, Riu$ko~Indiiskiye—v XIX v., pp. 150-51; Some of Schroe- 
deor’s works were published in German from l^eipz^ 

26. Ibid^ p. 151. 

27. Ibid., pp. 173-75, 
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The growing contacts 1»etwecn the two countries were reflected 
in the visit o{ a host of Russian artists to India. Some of them 
drew in^iratkm for their creative work from the local scene. 
Among these artists the name of Vereshagin stands out. He came 
to India twice—1872-74 and 1882-83 and drew 150 sketches. He 
completed 34 pictures, some of which now adorn the famous art 
galleries of the world. His painting “Hanging by the British”, 
drawn after the suppression of the Namdharis in 1872 portrays 
the hatred of the Indians for the alien rule and the cruelties 
perpetrated by the foreign masters,®® When the Indian revo¬ 
lutionaries abroad published their journal “Free Hindusthan” its 
front page carried this painting by Vereshagin. 

Teams of Russian geographers, agronomists and doctors conti¬ 
nued to flock to India for purposes of study.*® On return some 
of them published travel impressions, and thus the knowledge 
about Indian affairs continued to grow m Russia. 

An important feature of the opening decade of the present 
century was the establishment of contact between Russian revo¬ 
lutionaries and Indian freedom fighters. Gorky hailed Shyamji 
Krishna Varma as the ‘Marzini’ of India and invited him to contri¬ 
bute to his journal, an article on the contemporary situation in 
India.*® 

Thus before the outbreak of the great November Revolution 
Indian studies in their manifold aspects had become a part of the 
Russian intellectual life. The Revolution gave a new turn to the 
study of Indology in Russia. 


28. L X. Petrov, Za Gimalayami, M., 1958, pp. 92-101. His other famous 
paintings on Indian subjects are, “Himalayan Height” and “Taj Mahal”. Other 
famous Russian painters to visit India were Saltikov, N. Karazin, N. Samokish 
and V. Batagin. 

29. Ibid. Pa^diino published a travelogue “Po Jndti” from Petersburg 
in 1885. Geographer Voyeykov arrived in Bombay in 1875. He published 
a hook on agricultural products of India in 1898. A Russian exp^ition of 
agronomists headed by I. N. Klingen visited India in 1895. Krasnov also 
visited India to study the cultivation of tea, jute and other tropical products. 
Among medical moi to visit India ware V. K. Vysokovich, D. K. Zabolotny, 
Hafflelne etc. 

30. Lyustemik, RMssko-JntKisfeiye—u XIX, v., p. 178. 
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After the Revolution on account of facton such as the |^ulo> 
Sophy of international solidarity of the new regime and the im¬ 
portant events taking place in India, Indian studies in the Soviet 
Union received great encouragement. But a significant change 
in method, technique and perspective had come about. The Soviet 
scholars adopted the Marxist philosophy and hence,' the study of 
socio-economic history became their first concern. The history of 
Indian freedom movement and the role of the masses now 
engaged the attention of Soviet Indologists. Consequently, a vast 
amount of contemporary Indian literature began to be looked into 
and translated into Russian. In addition to ancient and modem 
periods, the study of medieval Indian history was undertaken. 
Thus the range of Indian studies was widened. 

Marx’s writings on India were published in Russian. The 
travel account of Bernier, the French traveller in India in the 
XVIIth century, was brought out in Russian version, because 
Marx had described it as a great book on socio-economic life of 
Mughal India. 

Among the Soviet Indologists of this generation mention 
should be made of Reisner and Goldberg. Most of the present- 
day Soviet Indologists have been trained and nurtured by them. 
Reisner concentrated his attention primarily on the mass move¬ 
ments in the XVIIth and the XVIIIth centuries. His book, 
"Peoples movements in India in the XVIIth and the XVIIIth 
centuries*^ while analysing the causes of the Maratha, the Jat 
and the Sikh uprisings, also tries to determine the level of eco¬ 
nomic development attained by the Indian society. He did not 
agree that the germs of capitalism had appeared and the Indian 
society had crossed the stage of feudalism.*' 

Goldberg studied the freedom movement in India in the last 
quarter of the XIXth century. He evaluated the role of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak.** Several other studies of contemporary Indian 
society were made. The study of contemporary Indian languages 
was started in Soviet Institutions. Academician Barannikov 

81. I. 11 Reisner, Narodniye dvixheniya v Indii v XVJI-XVIII w,, M., 
1961. 

32. N. M. Goldberg, OcherM po igtorii Indii. 
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flp«cialifled in ttindi and tJidu taid also translated the Rdmaycena^ 
of Tul^das. Oldenberg and Tsdierbats^y continued their studies 
in the field of Buddhism. 

The Second World War somewhat interrupted the develop¬ 
ment of Indian studies because the country was then fighting for 
its very existence. However, Indologists at Tashkent kept the 
torch burning. After the war ended and as life returned to 
normalcy, Indian studies in the Soviet Union were revived. 

Meanwhile, India had also become independent, and it was 
natural that these two big neighbours should try to understand 
each other. Indian studies in the Soviet Union were now under¬ 
taken on a much larger scale than ever before. Together with 
Moscow and Leningrad, Tashkent emerged as a centre of Indian 
studies, which also found place at some other cities such as 
Dushanbe, Yerevan and Tartu. The latter had a fine tradition of 
Sanskrit studies in pre-1917 Russia, it is being revived under the 
guidance of Prof. Nurmekund. 

Indian studies in the Soviet Union now cover almost every 
subject, History (ancient, medieval and modem), Art and Archi¬ 
tecture (ancient, medieval and modern), Philology and Literature 
(ancient, medieval and modern), Philosophy (ancient, medieval 
and modern), Anthropology, Economics, Geography etc. 

As regards ancient Indian history, the most valuable contri¬ 
bution of the Soviet scholars has been the publication of the re¬ 
sults of archaeological finds in Soviet Central Asia, which throw 
a flood of light on India’s contacts with the region. In this con¬ 
nection Masson’s book **Central India and the ancient East** is 
worth mentioning.^ It is primarily based on archaeological dis¬ 
coveries in this part. It is now evident to scholars that the 
Kuushana period in Indian history cannot be properly assessed 
without taking into account the evidence unravelled in the plains 
of Soviet Central Asia. Certain ancient Indian manuscripts have 
also come to light in this area, and some of these are being pre¬ 
pared for publication by G. M. Bongard-Levin and his colleagues 
in the Institute of Peoples of Asia. Bongard-Levin has to his 


33. A. P. Baranrdkov, WLwAyana tit Ramcaritntinos, M-L 1948. 

84. V. M. Ifaawn, Sredwyay Asdya i Drevnii Vostok, M. L., 1964. 
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hitlofy of aadent' India.^ Prciesaof Tolstov, Osipov asid 
also have made valuable contribution. 

A large number of manuscripts bearing on medieval hndian 
history are lying in the Central Asian Eepublics of the Soviet 
Union. The Institute of Oriental Studies in Tashkent has been 
publishing since 1952 descriptive catalogues of manuscripts in its 
possession, which total about 1,00,000. Some of these manuscripts 
pertain to the history of our country.*® Russian translations of a 
few of them such as those of ibn Shahryar’s Wonder of India (M, 
1959), Gyasuddin All’s Diary of Timur's March to India (Moscow, 
1958), Muhammad Kazim’s March of Nadir Shah to India (excerpt 
from Tarikh-i-Alamara-i Nadiri) (M., 1961) etc. are available. 
Other medieval Indian primary sources which are now accessible 
in Russian are Alberuni’s India (Tashkent, 1963), Bahur Nama 
(Tashkent, 1958), and Gulbadan Begum’s Humayun Nama. More¬ 
over, two volumes of documents edited by K. A. Antonova on 
Russo-Indian relations in the XVIIth and the XVlIIth centuries 
also have be»i printed.*^ They tell us a lot about the activities 
of Indian merchants in Russia, Persia and to some extent in 
Centra] Asia. 

Some light on medieval Indian history has been thrown by 
the study of Armenian sources by Soviet scholars. The Armenians 
have known India at least from the Vllth century, and the Library 
at Yerevan “Matendran” contains an unspecified number of docu¬ 
ments and manuscripts dealing with India. Abramyan has trans¬ 
lated into Russian eye-witness Armenian accounts of events in 
Bengal in the second-half of the XVIIIth century and Haidar Ali’s 
fight with the English. He has also written some articles on Indo- 
Armenian relations on the basis of Armenian documents but much 
still remains to be done.*® He has recently discovered a text- 

35. G. M. Bongard-Levin, “Some features of the system, of government 
of the Mawryan empire: sources and problems” in Istoriya i Kultura drevney 
JndUf M., 1963; "Parisad v sisteme gosudarstvennogo upravleniya in^terii 
Mauryev”; “Istgrichesldye o«novi drevneindiiskikh avadan (Legenda o Ushenii 
Ashoki vUuti i edikt tsartsi”; “Drevneindiiskiye raja-sahha i parisad v “Indica” 
Megasihenese” etc. 

36. To my knowledge five volumes have been published so far. 

37. Quoted earlier. 

38. R. Abramyan has publi^ed in 1963 a summary in Russian (MkMiedw). 
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hook of Sanskrit written in the Armenian language in the XVlUlh 
century. 

Apert from making primary sources avsilable in Eussian, 
the Soviet scholars have publl^ed some books on medieval Indian 
history. The central theme has been the level attained by the 
Indian economy. Another point at issue has been the nature of 
village community. Eeisner’s contusions have been supported by 
K. A. Antonova in her monograph Socio-Economic life in India in 
Akhar’s time and in various other papers on Indian economic 
history in the XVUth and the XVIIIth centuries.®^ Ashrafyan,^ 
Alaev,Chicherov,^ Pavlov*^ and Komarov^* have controverted 
this thesis. Alaev and Chicherov have shown by their researches 
on Indian economy in the XVIIth and the XVIIIth centuries that 
elements of capitalism in the feudal Indian society had already 
appeared in the form of detailed division of labour, specialisation, 
emergence of manufactories where the craftsmen worked for 
wages for their masters and in the form of their inability to get 
out of this situation because they were left with no other means 
to earn a living. Alaev has also worked on village communities 
and has concluded that the Marxian-type was not the universal 
one and money economy had penetrated the village-economy. 
Pavlov and Komarov have confirmed Alaev and Chicherov by 
drawing upon the facts of Indian economy in the late XVIIIth and 
the early XIXth centuries. The resiilts of their researches have 
been adopted by the editors of the “New HisUiry of India*’, which 
covers the period from the second half of the XVIIth century to 
the First World War. 

30. K. A. Antonova, Ocherki ohahestvennykh otnoaherUi i politicheakogo 
etroy mogol^oi Indii vremen Akhara (1556-1605), M., 1952; “O geneziae 
kapitalitma v Indii*’; *'K voprosu o vvdenii aiatemy raiyatwari v Indii”, etc. 

40. K. Z. A^rafyan, Deliisky Sultanat, M., 1960; Agrarnoi stray scwemot 
IndU, M., 1965. 

41. L. B. Alaev, Yuzhnaya Indiya, M., 1963. He has written a number of 
articlaa on village community in India. 

42. A. I, Chicherov, Bkononiiche^iye razvitiye Indii, M., 1965. He has 
also written articles on productum-relaticms in die XVn-XVTII century India. 

43. V. I. Pavlov, Formirovoniye IndHskoi Burzhuazii, M., 1958, and some 
artirieS. The book is now available in English. 

44. Komarov, Bengaiakay detwmiya i kreatiyanstboye v vo vtoroi polovine 
XVUi v; K vopmau ob uataneOl&nii poatoytinnoffo oblozheniya po 
zamhidM « BrntsmUi, ate. 
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The estabUshment of Portuguese supremai^ in the ^dian 
waters in the XVIth century had been the object of research by 
Antonova, Lyustemik and Bregel, who have shown its haixnfu] 
effect on Indian economy chiefly on the basis of c o n t a m porary 
sources in Portuguese, Latin and other European languages. 

Two books that have come out from Tashkent are of special 
interest to students of medieval Indian history. The flrst by 
Azimzanova is on Babur’s early life and career^ and the second 
by Baikova is on the role of Central Asia in the Riisso<lndian 
trade in the medieval era.^ The latter discounts the theory that 
Persia was the main link in the Russo-Indian trade during this era. 

A strong poim in favour of the Soviet historians has been 
their proficiency in several languages. This has enabled them to 
tap and analyse a wide range of primary and secondary sources. 

Coming to the XIXth century India the Soviet scholars have 
tackled specifie problems and specific regions. Nina Simeonova 
has extensively written on the history of the Sikhs and the 
Panjab.^*^ Kuzmin has produced a monograph on the agrarian 
relations in Sindh in the XIXth century. Bankim’s .‘X)cio-political 
ideas have been commented upon by Paevskaya and Novikova in 
a number of articles. Novikova is at the moment preparing a 
monograph or> Bankim Chandra. Some articles and monographs 
have as their subject plantation industries, labour-relations and 
labour-laws, the land system, the rise of capitalism and the 
penetration of foreign capital in India. Important social and 
political movements of the late XIXth and XXth centurie.^ have 
been widely studied. Researchers working in these fields are 
Balabushevich, Dyakov,*® Osipov, Ilin, Kotovsky, Levkovsky, 
Ulyanovsky, Gordon-Polonskaya, Gankovsky, Gurevidi^ Sofia 


45. S. A. Azimzanova, K istorii Fergany vtoroi poloviny XV v., Ta^kent, 
1057. 

46. N. B. Baikova, Hoi aredny Azii v Ruasko-Jndiiskihh torgmiikh wtuiey, 
Ta^ikent, 1964. 

47. N. Simeonova, Gosudarstvo Sikhov, M., 1958; Panjab v period ttarod- 
wgo voaataniya v Indii 1857-59 gg., etc. 

48. He has written a number of books and articles on Indian He has 
also edited several works by Soviet sdiolars on varied aspects of Indian 
life. He is one of dw oldest living Soviet Indoli^ists. His most recent book, 

voproe v eovretnennoi ledU" has been tranelsted into Ihgllbk 
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Melman^ Gordon^ Babkua,^ Aleksandt^r I^Ieliul^ov,3'> Pavlov, 
Komarov, Medvedev, Wafa, Ldtman, Drobishev, Sergei Levin etc, 
Deviatkina^s researches on the activities of Indian revolutionarsies 
in the Soviet Union are o^ special interest to students of Indian 
freedom movement abroad. 

Lyustemik has published two books on Russo-Indian relations 
(economic and cultural) in the XlXth century, which reveal some 
unknown facts about Indian history; they are mainly based on 
Russian sources. 

The Soviet scholars have also taken care to keep their readers 
informed of what the Indian historians write. For this purpose 
they have translated into Russian Panikkar’s “A Survey of Indian 
History”, D. R. Chanana’s ‘"Slavery in Ancient India”, Luniya’s 
“Culture of India”, N. K. Sinha and A. C. Banerji’s “History of 
India” etc. 

In the field of literature and philology the Soviet scholars have 
been quite busy. Many ancient Sanskrit texts have been 
translated. The Mahdbhdrata has been rendered in verse form, 
Kalyanov has prepared an abridged prose version of the Mahd- 
bhdrata, and has also translated Kautilya’s Arthasdstra. A short 
text of Vahniki’s Rdmdyav^ has only recently come out.®^ 
Sudrak’s “Clay Cart”, and the Pancatantra, have been made 
available in Russian. At the moment some of the Upani^ads are 
being translated. Grintser has written a monograph on ancient 
Indian prose.^ Similarly, some Buddhist texts such as the 
Dhammapada are to be found in Russian. In fact the tradition 
of the study of ancient Indian literature founded m Russia in 
the XlXth Century is being maintained and developed. 

Some work is also being done with regard to the Persian 
literature as it flourished in India during the Muslim rule. 


49. She writes on folk culture. Her book is “Narodny Teatr Indii”, M., 
1964. 

50. He writes on peasant movement in India in the XXth Century. 
Kotovaky ^)ecialised on agrarian problems of India and has edited a 
bibU<^raphy of books on India in Russian and by Russian scholars—^Biblio* 
yrafiya Indico, Rkskva, 1965. 

51. Erman and Temkin, Ramayana, M., 1965. 

52. Grintser, Drevney indUailmy prom, M., 1963. 

J. 35 
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As regards modem Indian literature the Soviet scholars have 
been workix^ in practically all the regional languages of India. 
They have taken up both the language (its grammar and struc< 
ture) and literature. They have touched Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, 
Marati, Panjabi, Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, Kannada, etc. Short 
histories of Sanskrit,^3 Hindi, Urdu, Panjabi^* and Bengali®® 
literatures have been published. In order to facilitate the task 
of research workers dictionaries of some of the major Indian 
languages have been compiled. 

Works of modem Indian writers of different Indian languages 
are regularly appearing in Russian. The list of Indian writers 
who have been translated into Russian is too long to be enumerat¬ 
ed here. Rabindra Nath Tagore’s complete writings have been 
twice published, and he is one of the most widely read foreign 
authors in Russia. It may be said that the translation of important 
Indian literary works is a characteristic of Indian studies in the 
Soviet Union. Some of the important researchers in the field of 
Indian languages and literature are — Chelyshev, Akseonov, 
Beskrovny, Novikova, Zogrof, Balin, Chernyshev, Pytagorsky, 
Pyotr Barannikov, etc. 

In short, Indian studies in the Soviet Union are well establish¬ 
ed, and they cover many fields. In order to have indigeneous 
specialists there are arrangements for imparting instruction in 
Indian subjects at all levels of education. 


53. t D. Serebryakov, Drevneindiiskaya Uteratura, M., 1363. 

54. Serebryakov, Penjahskaya^iiteratura, M., 1983. 

55. Novikova, Oeherki po iatorii Bengaltk oi literoturi, H, 1W5. 
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King Nasir ud Din Haider of Awadh (1827-37) 

BY 

Dr. a. MukherjiS® 

Visva Bharati, Santiniketan 

Nasir ud Din Haider ascended the throne on the death of his 
father, Ghaziud Din Haider on 20 October, 1827. A little before 
his accession the Resident at Lucknow had required him to sign 
an agreement binding him to introduce in his kingdom a better 
system of administration to be carried on according to the advice 
of the Company’s Government. But at the ininister’.s suggestion 
he refused to do so.^ Of course, he obeyed the Resident when 
the latter asked him to drop “the objectional title of Ghazi” from 
the royal seal.* 

He assumed the title of Shahjahan to which the Resident made 
no objection considering it “words merely metaphorical.” But the 
Governor General objected to it suggesting a change of title from 
Shahjahan to Shah-i-jaman. This was done because the title of 
Shahjahan had been borne by one of the ancestors of the then 
Delhi Emperor, Akbar II and its assumption by the King of Awadh, 
once a hereditary vassal of the Mughul house, was likeh’ to hurt 
the feelings of “that unfortunate and fallen prince.”* But Nasir ud 
Din insisted on retaining it. At last a compromise was made and 
he was allowed to bear the title within his kingdom but not to 
use it in his dealing with the Company’s Government.* 

After this episode his succession to the throne was publicly 
recognised by the Company’s Government and a public dinner 
was given him in honour of the occasion. Mr. A. Sterling, the 

1. Foreign Political Consultation (P.P.C.) No. 38, the 2nd November, 
1827 and also P.P.C. No. 15, the 18th November, 1827. 

2. P.P.C. No. 39, the 2nd November, 1827. 

3. F.P.C. No. 32, the 7th December, 1827. 

4. F.P.C. No. 33, the 7di pet^mber, 1837. 
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Persian Secretary to the Government at Port William, wrote to 
him; — 

“I -entertain a well grounded hoi>e that under your 
Majesty’s auspices the affairs of the country will ftouri'di, and 
the welfare ar*d interests of the ryots will be studied and 
promoted; and your majesty may rely with confidence that 
in the furtherance and enforcement of all such just and 

beneficial objects of policy the British Government. 

will ever be ready to afford its most zealous and cordial 
assistance. 

Nasir ud Din Haider in his turn assured the Eesident that ha 
would govern his kingdom according to the pleasures of the 
Company’s government. 

"This state (i.e., Awadh) is indeed.a fragment of the 

British empire and its interests are inseparably interv;oven. 

with those of Great Britain ’, he wrote to the Governor General.® 

Nasir ud Din Haider commenced his reign by calling back to the 
durbar his uncle, Nasir ud-Dovvla, who had been in disgrace for 
some time. He and Badshah Begam, the Queen Mother iiad suffer¬ 
ed indignities from the late King at the instigation of the Minister, 
Aga Mir. The popular expectation was that on being King he 
would avenge himself on Aga Mir but contrary to it he retained 
him in the ministerial office informing the Resident that he was 
fully satisfied with his conduct.'^ He sought the Governor General’s 
approval but the latter was aware of Aga Mir’s bad conduct and 
of misrule and contempt of law which had prevailed in Awadh 
during his long and nearly absolute administration as King Ghazi 
ud Din Haider’s Minister. Though he did not like that a man 
Aga Mir’s character should hold the rank of a Minister yet he 
preferred to give the King of Awadh freedom in the selection of 
his principal officers. He, therefore, simply recognised Aga Mir’s 
official status and tried his best to prevent the idea from gaining 
ground among the people that he and his government had a hand 
in it.® Simultaneously, the Resident was advised to bring to the 


5. F.P.C. No. 61, the 6th November, 1827. 

6. P.P.C. No. 23, the 16th November, 1827, 

7. P.P.C. No. 21, the 16th November, 1827. 

8. P.P.C. No. 25, the 16tb Novemb^, 1827. 
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oa his cQuntiry’s frontier and the 
outrages cwimitled within the Cknnpaiiy's Districts by banditti 
which found refuge in Awadh and to ask him to arrest the progress 
of these evUs.^ It was also clarified that if he failed to do so the 
Company’s government would intervene.*® Moreover, the appoint¬ 
ment of an efficient officer whq would listen to the complaints made 
by the Company’s sepoys against his guilty subjects,*®3 the reform 
of the police establishment, the cessation of illegal levy of custom 
duties and a change in the mode of revenue collection in his 
kingdom were proposed and he was asked to fill the principal 
offices of the State with experienced and respectable persons.** 

After all these were communicated to the King of Awadh. 
Lord Combermere, the Company’s Commander-in-chief, visited 
Lucknow on 11 December, 1827.*2 His Lordship’s visit indirectly 
brought about the dismissal of Aga Mir. Nasir ud Din Haider had 
not stopped with reinstating Aga Mir in the Minister’s office. He 
had shown an increasing regard for him by granting to him and 
his heirs in perpetuity a jagir yielding an annual revenue of 
Rs. 5,82,210-14-0.*® When Combermere paid his visit to the King 
the latter chose the occaaon for performing the ceremony of Aga 
Mir’s investiture. He asked Combermere to assist him in decorat¬ 
ing Aga Mir with a robe of honour which was refused outright.*^ 
Nasir ud Din Haider’s real feeling towards his Minister was not 
one of regard for or confidence in him but of fear and hatred 
which he concealed possibly because he thought that Aga Mir 
enjoyed the favour of the Company’s government and could do 
him harm. But Combermere’s refusal opened his eyes and he 
complained to him that the Minister had assumed all powers; all 
were his creatures and yet nobody obeyed his orders. He further 
said that the Minister had dishonoured his seraglio in a manner 


9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid. 

lOa. Quite a large number of the Company’s sepoys in Bengal hailed from 
Awadh. Sometimes they were involved in quarrels with their fellow-villagers 
or Zamindam and petitioned against them to the resident for redress. 

11. F.P.C. No. 30, the 71h Dec«nber, 1827. 

12. F.P.C. No. 1^ the 4th January, 1828. 

13. F.P.C. No. 31, the 7th December, 1827. 

14. F.P.C. No. the 4th January, 1828. 
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tiiat be was ashamed to mention.^ A^ed by Lord Comhermere 
why he did not dismiss him Nasir ud Din replied that he‘ was 
ineaperienoed and knew not how to do it telhng further that he 
could do the same within two months provided he got help from 
the British. Whether Nasir ud Din received such help from the 
Company’s government or from any other quarter is not known. 
But within less than two months ho threw Aga Mir out of office 
putting him under arrest and demanding from him a satisfactory 
account of the receipts and disbursement of public revenue.^* 
This attitude of Nasir ud Din brought about a controversy between 
him and the Company’s government; for the late King, Ghazi ud 
Din Haider had placed Aga Mir under the protection of the 
Company’s government by his Deed of Agreement on the loan of 
a crore of rupees he had given in perpetuity to them in August. 
1825. Besides, by his last will he had absolved him from 
accountability for all acts done by him in his ministerial capacity 
The Governor General in Council, therefore, argued that Nasir ud 
Haider could not with justice and equity hold him responsible for 
his acts done during the regime of his father nor could he demand 
from him an account of the receipts and disbursement of public 
revenue of the former regime.^® But Nasir ud Din Haider was of 
opinion that Aga Mir was responsible to him for all acts done by 
him during the past as well as the present regime, and that the 
Deed of Agreement did not exempt Aga Mir from rendering ac¬ 
counts for the receipts and disbursement of public revenue nor 
did it stipulate that he was not to satisfy private claims. He further 
argued that the true intent and spirit of the Agreement was that 
the English Company should protect him, if any body were to 
unjustly attempt to disgrace him or seize his property.'* The 
controversy continued for some time and at last the Company’s 
government stood forth as his protector and Aga Mir escaped to 
Kanpur with their assistance.'*® Nasir ud Din Haider as Dr, Spr.v 


15. F.P.C. No. 26, the 11th January, 1828. 

16. F.P.C. Nos. 35 & 36, the 11th January, 1828. Also F.P.C. No. 13. 
the 18th January, 1828. 

17. F.P.C. Nos. 15 & 18, the 18th January, 1828. 

18. F.P.C. No. 20, the 18th January, 1828. 

19. F.P.C. Nos. 6 & 7, the 16th May, 1828. 

19a. Foreign Political letter to the Court of Directors, the 4th Ifardi, 
1831, para 170*72. 
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(Aga Mir’s family physician) puts it, demolished Aga Mir's man¬ 
sion at Dowlatpura to vent his spleen on him.^^ 

After Aga Mir’s dismissal his friends and accomplices wdire 
arrested. Amrit Lai, a favourite Arz B^gee of King Ghazi ud Din 
Haider, was disgraced and tortured; he committed suicide as a 
result.^^ Mufti Khalil ud Din, the King’s ambassador at Calcutta, 
was replaced by Munshi Ashiq Ali.^ The old exiles and the 
enemies of the ex-Minister were recalled to the court and honoured. 
Mir Fazl Ali was raised to the ofEce of Minister and the title of 
Itimad ud Dowla was conferred upon him.^ He was bold, well- 
intentioned and anxious to introduce that system of reform in the 
poUce and revenue administration of the country which had so 
long been unavailingly pressed upon the King of Awadh by the 
Company’s government. It was perhaps under his influence that 
Nasir ud Din Haider agreed to reform the civil administration of 
his country and wished to adopt the measures proposed to his 
father by the Company’s government in 1222 Fasli (roughly 
1815 AD) .24 

Accordingly Awadh was to be divided anew into districts; 
over each district an officer (Called Nazim) with judicial and 
police powers was to preside. He was to be assisted by such 
subordinate officers as Tahsildars and Darogas. The judiciary and 
the police were to be reorganised. Zamindars and revenue-farmers 
were to be responsible for crimes committed in their respective 
jurisdiction. Negligence on their part in the detection and pre¬ 
vention of crime was to be punished with confiscation of their 
property. Immediately on receipt of information that robbers had 
taken shelter in his division a Tahsildar was to arrest and send 
them to the Nazim under proper guard. He was also to seize and 
send to the Nazim such men who earned their livelihood by dis¬ 
honest means and who had no ostensible means of livelihood. 
Tahsildars and Darogas were to be rewarded for apprehension of 
criminals. Female infanticide, prevalent among the Rajputs of 

20. Modem India by Dr. I^>ry, p. 257. 

21. F.P.C. No. 30, the 8th February, 1828. 

22. F.P.C. Nos. 32-33, the $th February, 1828. 

28. F.P.C. No. 17, die 22nd February, 1828. 

24. FP.C. Nos. 81 & 32, the lOffi April, 1828. 
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Awadh, w£is to be stopped. As a prelimmary step towards the 
adoption of these reforms Nasir ud Din Haider introduced the 
Amania to system of revenue>coUection in the District of MuUawan, 
Bangurmau, Sandi-Pali, Shahabad, Bahraitch and Gonda, making 
a quinquennial settlement with the landlords. But it failed on 
its objective and the Ijara^ system of revenue collection was 
resorted to in those districts.^® No effort was made by the King 
to adopt the reforms detailed above. This was because the young 
King of Awadh soon allowed himself to be dominated by a party 
of counsellors who were worthless flatterers, vicious and selfish; 
their aim was personal aggrandizement rather than the betterment 
of the country’s internal condition and administration. Their hold 
over the King was so strong that the Minister, Itimad ud Dowla, 
became unpopular with him. His powers, functions and responsi¬ 
bilities as a Minister were successively curtailed and he found 
the office irksome.^ The royal favourites were not satisfied with 
it. They wanted his removal and the disgusted Minister himself 
resigned his office.^ But his resignation was not accepted and 
he continued as a titular Minister too eager to be relieved of his 
office and too afraid of being arrested after his relief. 

Nasir ud Din Haider was mortally afraid of having a Minister 
whose power might eclipse his own. His grandfather, Saadat Ali 
Khan, had no Minister to assist him. He pretended to emulate 
him though he had not even the shadow of his talents. He was 
encouraged in his pretension by his worthless companions whose 


24a. Under this system land was put in charge of a trustee who oc^ected 
revenue on behalf of the government. 

25. Under this system land was farmed out to the highest bidder for 
revenue collection. 

26. F.P.C. Nos. 33 and 34, the 10th April, 1829. Also F.P.C. No. 34, 
the 18th September, 1829. 

27. F.P.C. No. 18, the 6th March, 1829. 

28. Ibid. The immediate cause of his resignation, as the resident put it, 
was somewhat ludicrous in nature. Nash* ud Din Haider aloiu; with his 
attendants had gone for an outing in the Gomati; Itimad ud Dowla was also 
with him. A Eur<^an servant of the King who was in a state of drun¬ 
kenness, lost his hat and nearly lost his life in an accident but was saved. 
The King who watched this incident adeed ffie man to supply his lost hat 
with the turban of any of his attendmits. The drunkard—possibly i^t the 
mischievous direction of the Kh^;—4ranslerFed to his heal Itimad ud Dowla’s 
turban who felt badly insulted and resigned his office, 
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interest it was to prevent the appointment of a strong and res¬ 
ponsible man as Minister.^ 

Nasir ud Din Haider constituted some of his associates into 
a committee of advisers “originally for the professed un¬ 
objectionable purpose of ameliorating the fiscal and judicial govern¬ 
ment of his country.” The members of this committee were Iqbal 
ud Dowla, son of Fatah Ali, the faithful treasurer and an emanci¬ 
pated slave of the royal family, Ram Dayal, a banker of Lucknow, 
and Raja Mewa Ram who some time before Ghazi ud Din Haider’s 
death had succeeded his father to the Diwan’s office. Iqbal ud 
Dowla was His Majesty's companion during his festive moments. 
Ram Dayal a great personal favourite but completely unlettered. 
Only Mewa Ram had some administrative experience. Thus the 
committee was incapable of improving the administration.^’ Soon 
after its formation the King drove Itimad ud Dowla out of office 
and himself assumed the reins of administration leaning on Ram 
Dayal for assistance.®’^ 

Nasir ud Din Haider was fickle, wayward and completely 
given up to pleasure and amusement. He was “very young, very 
uneducated and from his long seclusion in the recesses of a zenana” 
was utterly ignorant of the world and all its concerns. Moreover, 
there was no man of character and ability to “advise him or to 
conduct the ordinary details of public affairs.” His associates were 
a handful of worthless intriguing domestics and mercenary syco¬ 
phants who were despised by everybody in the country. Under 
such a King the administrative power slipped into the hands of 
a powerful junta.®® The members of this faction were five in all, 
Captain Fatah Ali being the most influential; he held the office of 
treasurer. Other members were his two sons and two sons-in-law. 
His eldest son, Iqbal ud Dowla, was the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Royal army, his second son, Majid ud Dowla, their paymaster. 
His first son-in-law, Muhammed Mir, was the head of the two 
courts of civil and criminal justice and his second son-in-law, Mir 
Ali Akbar was in charge of the third park of artillery. Of these 


29. Ibid. Also P.P.C. No. 34, the 18th September 1829. 

30. F.P.C. No. 34, the 18th September, 1829. 

31. F.P.C. No. 44^ ffie 18th September, 1829. 

32. F.P.C. No. 91| the 18th September, 182^, 

J. 3a 
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five persons none could speak or write Persian possibly with the 
exception of Fatah Ali. 

. Fatah Ali had the reputation of being an honest man and had 
never been accused of abusing his trust. But his sons were heavy 
drunkards, notorious for profligacy of manners, low propensities 
and debauchery and devoid of all sense of shame. They sent 
their wives to one of the royal palaces and allowed them to live 
in oi)en adultery with the King in order to gain power and high 
offices of the State. Such was the great court cabal, as the 
Resident pointed out, which made use of the King’s name and 
power to promote its own schemes of ambition and in which was 
actually vested the supreme authority of the State. Associated 
with this cabal were two equally vicious persons, namely, Muzaffar 
Ali Khan, the Daroga of Diwankhana and his son, Jafar Ali Khan, 
the commander of Topkhana. The latter frequently acted as a 
pimp to the King and was as much debauched though not so 
degraded in character as the two sons of Fatah Ali. There were 
also two boons companions of the Eang-Qamar Ali who as Daroga 
of the kitchen, supplied him with wine and Mumun who was in 
charge of his dancing girls.^ The influence possessed by these 
degraded persons over the King was absolute, and under their 
control the pohey of the court of Awadh soon came to be based 
on a system of intrigue, bribery and corruption which gradually 
extended itself to every department of the State and to almost 
every individual in it. The King himself and all acting under his 
authority practised this without any attempt at concealment. 
There was not perhaps a single individual attached to the 
Residency who did not come under its influence and was not in 
the constant habit of receiving bribes from the King, the Queens 
or some of the intriguing parties at the court. Many of the 
Residency servants were in the regular receipt of fixed monthly 
salaries from the court of Awadh. Ghulam Hasan, the Head 
Munshi of the Residency, and Indra Narayan, the treasurer were 
deeply implicated in these corrupt transactions. Mr. Hare who 
had been appointed Persian translator in the Residency fully 
admitted that he had received small sums of money from one of 
the Begams.®* 

33. P.P.C. No. 56, the 18th September, 1829. 

34. No. 5X, ISth September, 18S9. 
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Ram Dayal, the chief among the King’s advisers, believed in 
the omnipotence of bribery. His ambition was to bfe the King’s 
Vakil or representative at the Residency. In order to achieve hi*s 
end he offered to Mr. A, Lockett, the actiiig Resident of Lucknow, 
a bribe of 20 lacs of rupees which was refused. He was by no 
means competent for such an olTioe; he was illiterate but had a 
peculiar talent for intrigue, sycophancy and pimping. He had 
gained royal favour by sending his sister to the palace who became 
a concubine of the King and was honoured by the name of Raj 
Mahal. Possibly as a result of Raj Mahal’s entreaties the King 
consented to appoint Ram Dayal his Vakil at the Residency but 
Mr. Lockett refused to admit a man of Ram Dayal’s character into 
the Residency. Soon after this the King found that Ram Dayal 
had taken large sums of money on false pretences.®^ He changed 
his mind and informed the Acting Resident that Ram Dayal was 
dishonest and should not be trusted. But Ram Dayal was too 
clever for the King. Apart from the support he derived from his 
sister, Raj Mahal, he won over to his side the favourite wives of 
the King. He contrived to identify his own interests with those 
of the King’s favourite Begams by convincing them that it was 
through him that they received their large allowances and that their 
vakils were all his relations.^ The King was perhaps x>ressed 
hard by these ladies to accommodate Ram Dayal in the office of 
his representative at the Residency and “the united influence of 
such a female phalanx over a mind so constituted as the King’s” 
produced the desired result. The King suddenly changed his mind 
and appointed Ram Dayal his representative at the Residency. 
But Mr. Lockett remained obdurate and the controversy continued 
for some time during which every corrupt art was tried to make 
the Resident receive Ram Dayal. Even a direct offer was made 
by the King to send to the Residency two of the most beautiful 
public women of Lucknow but he remained unmoved.®’*' 

The result of all tliese was the speedy decline of the internal 
administration of the country. The system of administration 
degenerated into one of rapacity and extortion. Its object came 


35. Ibid. Also F.P.C. No. 50, the 18th September, 1829. 
38. P.P.C. No. 38, the 2nd October, 1829. 

37. r.P.C. No. 18, the 27th November, 1829. 
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to be to collect as large a revenue in as i^ort a time as |» 02 raible< 
trhe good name and character of the government were matters of 
Secondary importance. The revenue-farmers or the Chakledars on 
whose vigilance and activity depended the efficiency of the polifHii 
were men mostly unqualified for such charge “some of them being 
of the lowest extraction and others military adventurers and all 
holding the farm as a .speculation” which they were determined 
to make as profitable as possible. Besides, the Chakledars were 
all powerful within their jurisdictions and the King was best 
satisfied with those who most punctually paid their rents. The 
state of their districts was never made the criterion of good or 
bad management. The King from time to time issued Farman^ to 
them at the Resident’s request for apprehension of criminals but 
they naid scant attention to such mandates.®® The country’s 
finances were also in a disordered state. Mr. T. H. Haddock, the 
Resident at Lucknow, wrote to the Deputy Secretary to the 

Government at Fort William on the 26th March, 1830: “. 

the expected income of the remainder of the current year is not 
likely to amount to more than one-fourth of the demands upon 
the treasury during the same period The pay of the large portion 
of troops is .still greatly in arrears and as a natural consequence, 
great discontent prevails among them.”®® In the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment the resources were so much diminished by exactions and 
mismanagement that several Districts had to be farmed at reduced 
rates. The police in Awadh was hopelessly inefficient. The Kotwal 
of Lucknow was an active officer but his control was Tvot allowed 
to extend over th^ King’s personal servants. The Begams’ and 
the King’s favourites frequentlv resented the Kotwal’s action 
against their guilty domestics. Consequently his efforts for the 
prevention of crimes were fruitless nnd there was an unprecedent¬ 
ed increase in lawlessness,*® The King’s officers in the country’s 
interior and their retainers became extremely oppressive to the 
people. They and the talukdars of Awadh trespassed the frontiers 
and crossing into the Company’s districts forcibly seized persons 


38. F P.C No. 12, the 7th May, 1830 
89 F.PC. No 17 th" 7th May, 1880. 
40. Ibid. 
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Hxid their property.^ A tribe of free-booters, called “Siyar 
Murwahs*’ came out of its jungle-abode in the Districts of 
Bahraitdi, Balrampur and Atrowla and carried on their depreda¬ 
tions in the neighbouring British Districts. There were also 
robbers of a different class entirely unconnected with the “Siyar 
Murwah” tribe. They went as far as the British District of Patna 
to commit robbery. They were, as Mr. J. B. Elliot, the Judge of 
the Patna Court of Circuit observed, of much more serious 
annoyance to the district. They lived in the Pargana of Bahmani 
in Awadh and comprised all classes of persons, the majority being 
Ahirs. The heads of the gang were generally three or four rela¬ 
tives who employed five or six servants at a small monthly salary 
for the purpose of docoity.*^ 

Coming back to the description of the court of Awadh we 
find that though Lockett, the Acting Resident and Haddock, the 
Resident had refused to admit Ram Dayal into the Residency as 
the King’s representative yet his star had continued to be in 
the ascendant. The title of Mukhtar ud Dowla had been conferred 
upon him by the King and he had been appointed along witli 
Raja Mewa Ram to the charge of Diwani. His power went on 
increasing till he became the de facto Prime Minister. Mr. Haddock, 
the Resident at Lucknow, informed the Deputy Secretary to the 
Government at Fort William: 


41. Jodhram Misir, a servant of the Tahsildar of Pratapearh (Awadh) 
forcibly seized the person of Ishwari Prosad, the Qanungo of Mirzapur, and 
kept him confined at Dalip Pur in Awadh. The collector of Kanpur com¬ 
plained that the Tahsildar and some Zamindars from Awadh forcibly seized 
alluvial lands belonging to the pargana of Bithur, and with a body of armed 
men, cut down and carried off the kharif crop. The commissioner of Fate- 
garh informed the Resident at Laxeknow about a dacoity which had been com¬ 
mitted by a gang of robbers from Awadh at the house of Dilkush Roy, hanker 
of EtawaH. Mohkum and Sheodeen, two zamindars of Mouja Piyari in Awadh, 
were dxarged with having cut loose and carried off a ferry-boat from Bithur. 
Gulap Singh Thakur, a subject of the King of Awadh, with a body of armed 
men made a violent attack on the village of Katri in the District of Kanpur 
and illegally collected the rents frmn the ryots of that village. Morao/er, 
some horsemen in the service of Xncha Singh, brother of Raja D^han Singh 
(Tahsildar of pratapgarh), attacked the village of Sangampur in the Alla¬ 
habad District and plundered several hoxises. 

42. P.P.C. No. 64, the 30th May 1880. 
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Daya! has in fact became Prime Minister and the 
Ge^emment of Oudh must be considered vested solely 
. in him.”« 

But Ram Dayal could not long retain the favour of the King. The 
latter’s eyes were at last opened to his dranerits. He was caught 
red-handed while breaking open some confidential letters addressed 
to the Resident and dismissed by the King from his court.^4 

After Ram Dayal’s removal the King decided to form a new 
Ministry. At first his choice fell upon Akbar Ali Khan, the eldest 
son of late Haider Beg Khan (a distinguished Minister of former 
times), Kunwar Hatan Singh and Ghulam Murtaza Khan. He 
wanted to employ Akbar Ali Khan and Ratan Singh in the Depart¬ 
ment concerning correspondence with the Company’s government 
and Ghulam Murtaza Khan in the Department of Accounts.^® But 
soon he changed his mind and summoned Hakim Mehdi Ali Khan 
to serve as his Minister. Hakim Mehdi Ali reached Lucknow on 
the 14th June, 1833 and assumed the reins of admini.stration.^® He 
desired to reform the administration with the help of British 
functionaries and enquired of the Resident whether the Company’s 
government would depute ten or twelve British officers for that 
purpose. The Resident told him that as the proposal did not come 
from the King with a confession that no other method than the 
deputation of the Company’s officers would succeed in establishing 
law and order in Awadh, the Company’s government would not 
grant it. He was further told that the Company’s government 
would be better pleased to see the reform of Awadh administration 
effected by the King with the help of his own officers.^^ But this 
did not daunt Hakim Mehdi who prepared a comprehensive plan 
of reform. 

The plan envisaged an entire reform in the revenue manage¬ 
ment of the country, reduction of army then maintained by the 


43. F.P.C. No. 17, the 7th May, 1830, 

44. F.P.C. No. 20, the 7th May, 1830. 

45: Ibid. 

46, F.P.C. Nos. 38-39, the 28th May, 1830. Also F.P.C. No. 28, 

2nd July, 1830. 

47. Foreign Political Letter to the Court of Directors, the 9th October, 
1830, para 18. 
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KLing of Awadh, resumption of jugirs held by the royal ladies, 
revision of the custom-house regulations, establishment of a fixed 
scale of expenditure for the King’s household, privy purse, 
construction and r^air of palaces and other pubhc buildings. 
The plan was aimed at abolishing the system of revenue-farming 
in Awadh. Hakim Mehdi wanted the zatnindars and the Taluk- 
dars to contract direct with the Government for the rent of their 
lands and receive from the Government patfas for a term of years. 
Since Nawab Saadat All’s death every branch of Awadh army 
had been greatly augmented both as to its number and expense, 
and in 1830 A.D. more than 70,000 soldiers were being maintsiined 
at an annual expense of nearly 60 lacs of rupees. Hakim Mehdi 
Ali proposed to halve this expense by reducing the army to the 
number maintained by Nawab Saadat Ali. As for the jagirs held 
by the royal ladies, three of the King’s wives, namely Mulka 
zamani, Taj Mahal and Muqaddar Aulia possessed big jagirs the 
income of which along with that of Badshah Begam’s amounted to 
26 lacs of rupees per annum. But their jagirs were wretchedly 
mismanaged, their agents being of the lowest origin and totally 
incompetent for the duty assigned to them. Hakim Mehdi propos¬ 
ed to resume their jagirs and to make suitable provisions for them. 

The commercial treaty of 1788 concluded by Lord CornwalUs 
with the Nawab of Awadh had become obsolete by the year 1830. 
All its provisions in favour of British merchandize had been dis¬ 
regarded and duties had been levied on them in tlie King’s name 
all through Awadh in open violation of the treaty. Tlie govern¬ 
ment of Awadh had failed to prevent the zamindars from exacting 
whatever sum they pleased from the British merchants passing 
through their estates. Between Lucknow and Kanpur duties were 
illegally collected from the merchants by more than twenty land¬ 
holders. The British merchandize arriving at Lucknow paid duties 
according to an arbitrary valuation which doubled the prices of 
British goods in the Lucknow market. Moreover, the commercial 
treaty of 1788 required some modifications. The partition of Awadh 
in 1801 A.D. had altered the frontier and many of the places fixed 
for chowkles by the treaty of 1788 had been included in the 
British Districts. Hakim Mehdi Ali proposed to remove these 
anomalies and prevent the zamindars from unauthorised 

duties from m^tdiants pass&ag ^ough their dcanal])3. 
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It is xiot difficult to see that Hakim Mehdi Ali’s sdbeme of 
refonn «e£ezired to above was radical in nature and against the 
vested interests at the Court of Lucknow. With little chance of 
succ^us, it was likely to make him unpopular, llie Readent who 
was full of misgivings on this point doubted very much whether 
the Minister would at all launch his scheme. He even suspected 
the Minister’s sincerity. “He is aiming at the Niabut (Deputy- 
ship) and till he arrives at that long cherished object of his 
ambition, will so govern his language and his actions as to satii^y 
the British government of his intentions to effect every measure 

which we have to recommend.” he observed.^® Whether the 

Minister sincerely wanted a reform in the administration is very 
hard to ascertain. But this much is certain that he had great diffi¬ 
culties in implementing the plan of reform. The arrears in the 
pay of aU the royal establishments were huge. He had to raise 
funds for discharging the same and to relieve his master and him¬ 
self from this pecuniary embarrassment.'*^ How he tided over this 
difficulty is unknown but he did not implement his plan of reform 
and contrary to its provisions gave some Districts in farm.**^ 
Hakim Mehdi Ali failed to usher in an era of good government 
immediately after he took the reins of administration when all his 
energies were directed towards the destruction of his sworn enemy, 
Aga Mir, the ex-Minister, then under duress at Lucknow.*®** 


48. F.P.C. No. 41, the 23rd July, 1830 

49. Jbid. 

49a. The District of Banswara which yielded an annual revenue of 18 laca 
was given in farm to Raja Bakhtawar Singh who already held all the east¬ 
ern Districts of Awadh and who in conesquence had become the <!ole levenue 
fanner of nearly half of Awadh having contracted for the payment of an 
annual revenue of nearly 55 lacs. The other big divisions of the kin^om 
hdd by Mendu Khan, the principal Risaladar in the king’s service, were 
left in his hands. The revenue farmers of Derownabad, Fatehpur and Mah- 
nxudabad who were in pirson for non-payment of revenue, were freed and 
reinstated in their farms without any settlement of their accounts and with 
no prospect of the outetanding balances being extracted from than for 
reason unknown. The large district of Khairabad in the north western 
part of Awadh was likewise retained by Gobindan Das though he had not 
paid the previous year’s revenue of six or eight lacs of rupees and though 
his imbeciiiiy and inctanpetence were well-known. 

fSb. P.P.C. No. 40, the 13th October, 1830. 
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1 x 1 thye interior of tibe onmtry lawlessness remained as before, 
and violence and organized robbery were committed in tlje most 
open and audacious manner. Lt. Davis of the Company’s 62nd 
Regiment of Native Infantry was attacked and plundered by a 
gang of 50 or 60 robbers on the road between Sitapur and Lucknow, 
Mufti Khalil ud din’s residence at Kakori was raided by a gang of 
nearly 400 men resulting in the loss of several lives. A subadar 
in the Company’s service sought redress for the murder of his 
children and plimder of his house by some marauders. Mr. Maddock, 
the Resident at Lucknow, wrote to the Chief Secretary to the 
Government at Fort William, on the 30th September, 1830: 

the police was never more inefEcient than et present time.In 

some parts of the coimtry the authority of the government is barely 
acknowledged; bands of marauders fearlessly traverse the country 
and the most complete anarchy and confusion prevail.”^ 

In addition to these evils, manufacturers of countezfeit coins 
became active in Awadh. They forged bad coins and regularly 
sent them to the Company’s Districts for circulation.^! 

Anarchy and misrule m Awadh at last drew the attention of 
the Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck. His Lordship, 
therefore, met the King and his Minister, Hakim Mahdi Ali at 
Lucknow and solemnly warned them that any further continuance 
of misrule in Awadh would be followed by direct assumption of 
the reins of administration by the Company’s government. 

Bentinck’s remonstrance and warning were seriously attended 
to by Hakim Mehdi Ali and in right earnest he tried to improve 
the administration. He had already discharged the arrears of pay 
due to the troops, had arranged for regular periodical payments 
and had disbanded 8000 men in order to effect economy in public 
expeiiditure.52 He now made further retrenchment and brought 
down the number of troops to 42,000 men. Under his supervision 
and ocmtrol the kingdom of Awadh became well-governed. The 
finances were enhanced and the total revenue for the year 1832 
A.D. amounted to nearly Rs. 1,40,00,000/-. The government budget 


50. ibid. 

SL F.P.C. No. 25, die 2nd April 1831, para 11. 
52. Ibid, para 8. 
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showed a suridus of nearly Rs. 13,56,070/- over the total expendi¬ 
ture.^ , But in the flu^ of success Hakim Mehdi Ali went out 
of,his way and behaved in an indecent fashion. He forced scune 
wealthy and respectable men of Lucknow to send to the royal 
harem women whom they had kept for several years as their 
mistresses under the pretence of their having been originally 
dancing girls, a description of persons who in Awadh were regard¬ 
ed as private property of the sovereign. Moreover, he monopolised 
the lucrative trade of supplying articles of luxury of every descrip¬ 
tion required in the royal palace. The Hindus had been chiefly 
engaged in this profession; they were in consequence thrown out 
of employment. Hakim Mehdi Ali further alienated the Hmdus 
by prohibiting them from attending the court with presents and 
“Gulal” during their ^ring festival of Holi and forcibly took from 
them arbitrary sums as Nazarana. Mr. Maddock the Resident at 
Lucknow, informed the Government at Fort William on the 14th 
March, 1831 that “the Holi a season of universal festivity which 
had always been distinguished at Lucknow for the gaiety with 
which it had been celebrated, had this year passed in comparative 

silence, a sure indication.that the Hindu inhabitants at least 

were neither happy nor contented but were filled with alarm and 
dissatisfaction at the measures of the government.”®^ 

Hakim Mehdi Ali resumed the jagirs belonging to the royal 
ladies which were wretchedly mismanaged under unscrupulous 
revenue-farmers. He himself wrote in his Memoir: 

“The jagir appropriated to the support of the ladies of His 
Majesty’s Muhal were made over in Amanee to Amils... .and 
during the period of my administration the collections made 
therefrom were regularly paid to the parties entitled to 

them.these tracts of country were before my coming to 

office, accustomed to be farmed out by the ladies of the Muhai 
to individuals who abused their trust by the greatest acts of 
tyranny and oppression towards the unfortunate ryots. In 
consequence of the measures adopted by me in making over 

these tracts.as Amanee and giving triennial leases to 

each of the Amils 1 selected the jagirs began in a short time 
to assume a prosperous appearance.”®® 

53. F.P.C. Nos. 60-61, the 27th December, 1831.. 
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He also curtailed the profligate expenditure of the zenana. 
Badshah Begam, the Queen Mother, was as much powerful as the 
King himself, if not more. She celebrated certain religious rites 
which were her own innovations and foieign to the original canons 
of Islam, being somewhat idolatrous in nature; for instance, she 
celebrated every year “Chhatti” ceremony of Imam Mehdi on the 
sixth day of his birth. She had procured and kept at the palace 
eleven beautiful Saiyad girls whom she designated as the wives of 
the eleven Imams (She was an elevener Shia), and who were 
called “Achootees” (i.e., persons too pure and sacred to be polluted 
by human touch and not allowed to marry.) 5® The Begam spent 
lavish sums for the comfort of these girls. Possibly Hakim Mehdi 
Ali curtailed these wasteful expenditures which offended her and 
she caused his dismissal from the ministerial office in the month 
of August, 1832. The Calcutta Courier of 18th August, 1832, pub¬ 
lished in its news column the following: “Various letters from 
Lucknow announce the disgrace and imprisonment of the cele¬ 
brated minister.The cause is repiorted to be some unpar¬ 

donable offence to the dignity of the chief personage of the zenana 
(Badshah Begam).” 

Another contemporary new'spaper, John Bull, in its issue of 
21st August, 1832, stated: “We understand that the minister has 
been displaced chiefly in consequence of the intrigue of the queen 
mother.” 

After Hakim Mehdi Ali’s dismissal several ambitioas persons 
aspired for the Minister’s office but it was filled by Nawab Roshun 
ud Dowla. Roshun ud Dowla was the son of Ashraf Ali (father- 
in-law of Nawab Wazir Ali who had been replaced by Nawab 
Saadat Ali and who had cut down Mr. G. F. Cherry, the Governor 
General’s Agent at Benares, in 1799 A.D.). Heretofore he was 
known by the name of Mirza Nathu.®'^ He was less competent for 
the Minister’s office but shrewd enough to perceive that Ministers 
were made and unmade by the King at the dictates of the Queen 
Mother. In order to safeguard his position he decided to breed bad 
blood between the King and the Queen Mother, Badshah Begam. 
Providentially he was soon favoured with an opportunity. One of 

58, Tarikh Badshah Begam by Abdul Ahad, pp. 6-7. 

57, Calcutta Courier, 1st September, 1832, 
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the King’s concubines namely Khudsia Banu Begam to whom he 
was deeply devoted misunderstood him and killed herself by taking 
arsenic. The King became extremely morose and abstained from 
food. He also ordered the members of his household to put on 
mourning. But Badshah Begam deemed it unjust and disgraceful 
to the legally wedded wives of the King. She would not allow 
them to obey him and tried to justify her stand by arguing in the 
following manner; “My late huband (Ghaziud Din Haider) also 
entertained large female establishment but always concealed them 
from me and it is well known to everybody that all kings and 
Viziers keep up the same establishment but they never allow any 
disgrace or dishonour to be reflected upon their khas mahals. ’®® 

At this the King became highly displeased with the Queen 
Mother. His relationship with her became all the more strained 
when he desired to marry one of the concubines of his late father 
and the Queen Mother gave shelter to that unfortunate and fugi¬ 
tive woman disapproving of such a marriage.®® The King natu¬ 
rally became furious. Roshun ud Dowla and his accomplices fanned 
the flames of his fury till he resumed the Begam’s jagir of Salone 
asking her to vacate the palace she was occupying. But she was 
of no meek spirits. She refused to vacate her palace whereon the 
King adopted every nefarious means for her ejectment.*® Con¬ 
sequently she left the palace and took .shelter at Almas Ali Khan’s 
garden ten miles away from Lucknow. Soon she organised an 
army, demanded restoration of her jagir and intended to attack 
Lucknow. The inhabitants of Lucknow became panicky. But at 
last she was persuaded by the Resident, Colonel Low to disband 
her men and give up belligerent motives.*^ 


58. F.P.C. No. 33, the 24th October, 1836. 

59. Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register etc. April, 1835, pp. 237-38. 

60. Strangers were posted on the roof of her palace to disturb l>er 
privacy. Impiire objects and fUth were thrown at her place of worship and 
at last food and water were prevented from reaching her palace. When in 
the agony of hunger and thirst her maids in attendance approached the 
palace gate in search of victuals, flie King's sepoys from outside hurled 
brickbats at them. The aggrieved also threw bricks at the Sepoys who in 
the most unmanly manner fired their musket and the thirsty, hungry girls 
as the Begam herself wrote, “drank the cold drink of death". (F.P.C. No, 33, 
24 Oct. 1836). 
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During this internecine conflict the improvements made in 
Awadh administratiDn by Hakim Mehdi Alt were lost to the peo¬ 
ple. Sedition and unrest increased in the interior of the country. 
Hie King spent his hours in revelry. His inattention to the work 
of administration finally forced Lord William Bentick to hold out 
to him the example of Mysore Raja who in consequence of the 
mismanagement of his territories had been stripped of all his regal 
powers. A solemn warning was also given to the King of Awadh 
that if no speedy improvement was visible in his administration, 
the Company’s government would take similar steps against him. 

Bentinck’s warning at last awoke the King of Awadh to the 
defects of his administration. He decided to curtail his wasteful 
expenditure and put an end to his extravagant habits. The Mujas- 
sil Akhbar of 21st February, 1835, published in its column: “As 
Don Quixote would have expiated his sins by the self-inflicted 
stripes of his squire, so His Majesty is determined to repair his 
own extravagance by curtailing the allowances of some of his ser¬ 
vants and dismissing others.”*® Besides this, he desired to form a 
new ministry and abolished the custom of money-lenders’ seizing 
the person of the debtor and those of his family members which 
then prevailed in Awadh. Household furniture, clothings and 
agricultural implements were no more to be seized in distraint for 
arrears of rent. Forced labour under any pretext was no longer to 
be exacted from individuals. Self-immolation of widows was 
strictly prohibited and four commissioners were appointed®* for 
the enforcement of these regulations. Moreover, the King of 
Awadh prohibited the practice of kidnanoing of male as well as 
female children and their sale as slaves.** Order was issued for 
the foundation of a college at Lucknow for the spread of western 
education among the peonle.*® Finally he gave to the Companv’s 
government a sum of 3,50,000 rupees as a loan for the establish¬ 
ment of an hospital and a school of medicine at Lucknow.*® But 


62. Quoted in Asiatic Journal & Monthly Register etc., September, 1835, 
part n, pp. 11-12, 
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this course of action could not be long pursued by the King who 
once again gave himself up to the pleasures of his harem. His 
Minister, Koshun ud Dowla and his friends began amassing wealth 
by measures tending to impoverish the country. The administra¬ 
tion of justice totally broke down. Judges took bribes under the 
very eye of His Majesty. The revenue farmers in the country’s 
interior rack-rented the zamindars and the ryots. The stronger 
zamindars refused to pay the high rentals, fortified their villages 
and gave armed resistance to the revenue farmers. The King’s 
servants and sepoys did not receive their salaries and eked out 
their livings through improper means.®^ These deplorable things 
drew the attention of the Board of Directors in London who em¬ 
powered the government at Fort William to place the kingdom of 
Awadh under the management of British officers if necessary.®® 
But Bentinck gave to the King of Awadh one more chance of im¬ 
proving his adiminstration and warned him that the authority thus 
given, would be acted upon without any further warning if he 
were to fail in improving his administration.®® 

The Court’s directives and the Governor General’s warining 
produced wholesome effect specially on the conduct of the King’s 
Minister’s who fearing that they would lose their lucrative posts 
under the management of their country by British officers, began 
to pay more attention to administrative work than they had done 
before. As a result the country again wore an orderly and pros¬ 
perous appearance.^® But after some time the feeling of alarm 
wore off and the Ministers became lax in their exertion. 

The King went on with his habits of dissipation and extrava¬ 
gance. Huge sums of money were spent from the hoard of treasures 
left by Nawab Saadat Ali over and above the country’s revenue, and 
as the Resident pointed out, during a reign of not quite nine years 
King Nasir ud Din Haider squandered, in addition to the public 
revenue, six crores of rupees in cash.^^ In one day he spent one 
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lack of rupees — 50^000 on two head dresses and 50,000 in making 
dresses” for the celebration of the birth of some imaginai^ 
prophet.”’* 

• 

Moreover, like the Queen Mother, th*^ King too had established 
“some absurd ceremonies” which he called “Achhoota” the forms 
of which the Muslims of the city regarded as idolatrous and which 
caused a heavy expenditure.’* 

Nasir ud Din Haider had a strong predilection for the company 
of lowly persons. He never expressed the slightest desire for the 
society of respectable men. His most intimate associate, both 
European and Indian, were menials in his service. His principal 
favourite for a considerable time was Mr. Derusett who held the 
situation of his barber. There were also three or four Anglo- 
Indians^—both male and female—who sat at wine with him, danced 
with him in masquerade dresses and committed ail sorts of in¬ 
decent follies. His revels and dinner parties began daily at sun¬ 
set and generally did not terminate till 3 or 4 O’clock in the next 
morning when he was “led off to bed in a state of complete intoxi¬ 
cation” from which he arose in the afternoon to recommence “the 
same round of dissipation.” His love of wine was great and he 
never concealed this bad propensity. Accordingly he was fre¬ 
quently seen intoxicated “in his evening drives about the city.” 
Sometimes, he even came on foot in a state of drunkenness to the 
marketplace, bought things of trifling value, articulated nonsense, 
asked ridiculoiis questions to the shopkeepers and sadly lowered 
his dignity by conduct totally unworthy of his situation.’* 

The worst trait in his character was his uncontrolled lust for 
women. He had already married ten or twelve girls of low birth 
and loose profession and still he was ever in search of them. The 
panders to his vices procured from the city fair-looking female 
children as well as young women and sent them to the royal 
palace. Consequently, many wives and daughters lost their honour 
and many a family its peace and reputation. He forcibly separated 
a respectable man from his devoted wife, turned him out of the 

72. F.P.C. Mo. 92, the 6th Mard», 1837. 
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city and insisted on marrying his wife (then pregntmt) without 
even waiting for a divorce.^^ To him the young Ai^o-Indian 
females were things of greatest attraction and the Christian female 
school at Lucknow was his target. In the early part of the year 
1836, he enticed two Anglo-Indian girls away from their studies 
and enrolled them among his concubines. The system of procur> 
ing young girls was extended from the city to the country and 
finally to the British District of Kanpur.^® 

The effect of this continued debauchery by Nasir ud Din was 
bad for the country’s administration and worse for his own physi¬ 
que. His strength and vigour ebbed out. He remained for some 
time an exhausted husk of a man and on the 7 July, 1837, sank into 
the grave. 


93 . im. 
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ElpUnstone’s Mission to Kabul 


BY 

Dr. S. R. Bakshi^ Delhi 

Situated beyond the North-Western frontier of India which 
was the expected route of Napoleon Bonaparte’s advance towards 
the East, Kabul’s strategic importance was realised by Lord Mint© I 
who did not think it feasible to leave it out of the chain of his 
political missions sent abroad. The ruthless plan of military and 
territorial aggrandizement of Napoleon towards the East made the 
British Government in India conscious of the apparent danger.^ 
The presence of the envoy from France, General Gardanne in the 
Court of Persia and his diplomatic manoeuvres ultimately result¬ 
ing in a Treaty of Alliance between the two countries on 4 May, 
1807, were also seriously viewed by the British Government. They 
feared that Afghanistan like Persia might fall an easy prey to the 
French political snare and thus prove instrumental in injuring and 
jeopardizing British interests in India. 

Lord Minto viewed the prevailing situation seriously and 
thinking that the establishment of the British influence in Afgha¬ 
nistan would interpose a strong barrier to the French manoeuvres 
against India, he decided to court the friendship of Shah Shujah, 
the King of Afghanistan by possible diplomatic measures. To 
achieve his objective, he decided to despatch a mission to Kabul, 
in order to negotiate a defensive Treaty of Alliance with the Afghan 
monarch.^ The choice for this gubernatorial post fell upon Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone,’ a young talented member of the Company’s 
Civil Service who had risen rapidly by giving proofs of his great 
ability and resources as British Resident at the Maratha Court of 


t. Secret Letter to Court of Directors, 7 Feh. 1808. 
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Poona. Besides, he was fairly conversant with the language, man¬ 
ners and customs of the native Princes.^ 

' The mission reached Peshawar on 5 March, 1809. By this 
time, Shuja-ul-Mulk’s position in Afghanistan had become critical 
Though he was still the de jure monarch of Kabul, he had lost 
his hold over it. The British mission was received at Peshawar 
and not at Kabul, his lost metropolis, as a serious internecine con¬ 
flict was raging between Kabul and Kandahar and further advance¬ 
ment of the mission into the mainland of Afghanistan was not 
without grave risks both to the British Mission and the interests 
of the reigning monarch.^ 

After a ‘tedious’ ceremony of introduction, the King accorded 
the British envoy a cordial reception. The British envoy apprized 
the Afghan monarch of the intelligence his Government had 
received regarding Napoleon’s alleged programme of expansion 
towards India through his territory; and his diplomatic manoeuvres 
to seek the military co-operation of the Government of Persia in 
this adventure on the basis of the previous alliance* with it. Napo¬ 
leon was said to have promised Persia the whole of the Afghan 
monarch’s territory and a part of India as the price of its co-ope¬ 
ration with him in the conquest of the East. The envoy suggested 
to the King that in the face of a strong combination of this kind 
endangering both Afghanistan and India, he and the British Gov¬ 
ernment should unite against the common danger and thus put a 
stiff resistance to the sinister designs of the French Proconsul.^ 

Shah Shujah evinced interest in British envoy’s disclosure of 
the French designs in the East and frightened by the fear of a 
new impending danger to the integrity of his state, he responded 
favourable to Elphinstone’s proposal for checkmating the French 
menace.® Notwithstanding these outward appearances of an 
apparent desire of the King to agree to Elphinstone’s proposals, 
the Court of Kabul entertained doubt and distrust in the British 

4. Ibid. 

5. Elphinstone to Minto, 5 March, 1809, ITDSS. 29 March, 1809. Con. No. 1. 

6. Refer to the Treaty of Finkenstein, 4 May, 1807. 

7. Elphinstone to Minto, 8 March, 1809, FDSS., 29 Apr. 1^, Con, 2. 
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plea and apprehended British designs in Afghanistan.® Muhammad 
Khan, the Nawab of Sya, was most critical of the British objects 
and designs in Afghanistan.^ These whisperings against the Briti sh 
mission crystalized into prejudices and the King was strongly 
advised to be cautious. 

These prejudices could not remain long hidden from Elphins- 
tone’s notice. He discovered that of all the Afghan ministers at 
the Court of Kabul, Akram Khan, the Ameen-ool-Mulk wielded 
greatest influence, power and authority and no effective friendly 
alliance could be possible without his concurrence. He, there¬ 
fore, approached him and after acquainting him with the aims and 
objects of his mission in a convincing manner, asked for his advice 
on the possible basis of the negotiations to be conducted between 
the two Governments.'^ 

After meeting Shah Shuj ah and Akram Khan separately, 
Elphinstone began negotiations with the entire Court with a view 
to allaying doubts and suspicions in the minds of the ministers, 
thus furthering the cause of his mission. At one of these meetings, 
Abdul Hussan Khan and Moolla Jaffar, two prominent ministers, 
endeavoured to persuade the envoy to supply some pecuniary 
assistance to Shah Shujah to enable him to suppress the internal 
rebellion of Shah Mahmood, one of the contestants to the throne 
of Kabul who had strongly defied the authority of the reigning 
monarch and raised the banner of revolt against him.'^ In support 
nf this proposal, they impressed upon the British envoy that the 
Afghans were a powerful people to cope with all foreim invaders 
and in the event of a Franco-Persian attack on Afghanistan, 
they would not require Brit'sh assiistance.'® Thev tried to convince' 
him that if Shah Shujah was replaced hy another rebellious Af«»han 
Chief before the probable Franco-Persian interference, British 
assistance to him “would cost the British millions, what might now 
he done for thousands.”'^ By way of elucidation, they stated that 

9. Elphinstonip to Eklmonstone. 10 March, 1809, FDSS., 3 April, 1809, 
Con. No. 20. 

10. fttd. 
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the Frio^coPfltrsian invasion would by no means be lonnidabtei 
unl^ aided by internecine divisions.^^ lliey were also candid 
efiougdi to admit that the war with these countries concerned them 
as much as it did the British.^® 

Mountstuart Elphinstone had dehnite instructions from the 
Governor-General to confine his activities strictly to a Defensive 
Alliance with the Afghan King against the Franco-Persian move. 
He, therefore, did not show any inclination to deviate frcnn the 
policy laid down for him and refused to take any part of the fratri¬ 
cidal conflicts of the Afghans.^'^ 

To achieve his end, he apprized the Afghan ministers of the 
vastness of the French military power and resources and of the 
danger to which their State would be exposed, if they remained 
unprepared to meet their ‘artful and insidious policy’. These argu¬ 
ments of Elphinstone had only little effect on the minds of the 
Afghan ministers who continued to harp on their old tune, making 
it somewhat difficult to reach an agreed settlement.^® 

During-the course of negotiations at Peshawar, virtually the 
entire Afghanistan became ablaze with internal rebellions that 
caused disorder and confusion everywhere.^* Shah Mahmood, Shah 
Shujah’s son, Prince Camran and a number of other Princes of 
tibe Afghan royal family, made common cause with Fateh Khan, 
the Chief of a ‘very considerable tribe,’ and raised the standard 
of revolt against Shah Shujah at a time when more than half of 
his army had gone on an expedition to Kashmir. The remnants 
of the army at bis disposal could hardly be a match for the rebels.^* 

Apart from his weak military resources Shah Shujah’s position 
was unsound on account of the existing political pattern in Afgha- 
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nisfcan, a major pcurtion of which practically belonged to and was 
inhal^ted by a congress tribes. These tribes owed only nominal 
allegiance to their King to whom they were obliged to render 
military service and pay only a small revenue. They were a war¬ 
like people and by nature and temparament brooked no superior. 
Only a person stronger and inore resourceful than Shah Shujah 
could have ridden rough-shod over them and kept them under 
his iron heels. This was the dismal picture of the tribal tracts 
which constituted the mainland of Afghanistan. 

Another cause of Shah Shujah’s weak position was that the 
major revenue-yielding areas of the Afghan kingdom which were 
the conquered parts outside the tribal land, had nearly thrown 
off his yoke and gone out of his control, making the King finan¬ 
cially resourceless. Thus at this juncture of serious internal poli¬ 
tical disturbances, Shah Shujah found his position militarily and 
financially weak, the only ray of his hope being the possibility 
of the return of his main troops from Kashmir.^^ 

On 16 March, 1809, MooUa Jaffar invited Elphinstone to spend 
the day with him in the tents, pitched in one of the King’s gardens. 
The British envoy was accompanied by his advisers, Alexander 
and Stracbey; and Moolla Jaffar by his colleagues, Cauzee Sher 
Muhammad Khan, Sheikh-ool-Islam and Meer Ahool Hussan 
Khan.22 At this meeting, the British envoy explained to the Afghan 
party the feasibility of a treaty of defensive alliance between the 
two Governments which would in effect checkmate the probable 
French advance towards the East and remove, with British assis¬ 
tance, the danger to which Afghanistan was exposed.*^ But the 
Afghan diplomats insisted on an alliance of offensive and defensive 
nature not only against Prance, but also against all their enemies.** 
This proposal did not find favour with the British envoy who ex¬ 
pressed the inability of his Government to enter into such a league 
as the British Ciovemment did not want to embroil itself in the 
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internal squabbles of Afghanistan, because it was not physically 
possible for the Afghan monarchy to afford its military assistance 
to'the British in their wars in various parts of tibe world.®^ 

Having gauged the moods and sentiments of the King and his 
ministers, the British envoy prepared the draft of a Treats^ in 
which he stated in the first instance that friendship would subsist 
between the two Governments; secondly, the Government of Kabul 
would not allow passage to the French army through its territory; 
and, thirdly, the British Government would help the Government 
of Kabul in case of an attack on it by the French. When these 
proposals were presented to Shah Shujah, they did not meet with 
his full concurrence as they did not serve the purpose. 

Moolla Jaffar also informed the British envoy that his proposals 
would not serve the purpose of his Government and asked him to 
introduce ‘something more enticing’ to his monarch than what he 
had offered.27 After the exchange of these views, he presented 
the draft of a treaty to Elphinstone in which he expressed his King’s 
willingness to establish friendly relations with the British and his 
assurance not to allow passage to the French through his ter^ito^ 5 ^ 
With this preamble, he solicited British help both in men and 
money to quell the internal disturbances in Afghanistan.^® But the 
British envoy objected to the last proposal and made it clear to 
Moolla Jaffer that it would be inconvenient, perhaps impossible, 
for his Government to assist Shah Shujah with troops. He, how¬ 
ever, gave a vague verbal as.surance of pecuniary assistance to 
Afghanistan, but did not collaborate it in another draft of the 
treaty which he presented to Shah Shujah at a later date under 
changed circumstances, when the danger of Napoleon’s advance 
towards India became remote and the critical internal situation in 
Afghanistan enhanced the importance of British financial help to 
the Afghan monarch.^® 
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nie subsequent events made Shab Shujah revise his attitude. 
His troo{>s sent to Kashmir met with severe reverses. Not more 
than two thousand of them could return safely, though dismount¬ 
ed, disarmed.and wholly disorganized. Taking advantage of this 
weak military position of the Kabul Government Shah Mahmood 
immediately resumed the offensive, occupied Kandahar and threat¬ 
ened the gates of Peshawar.^o The King’s army was not in a 
position to checkmate such an advance.^^ His exchequer was 
almost depleted and his means of mustering any considerable force 
were utterly deficient.^ 

In this crisis, Shah Shujah urgently solicited pecuniary assis¬ 
tance from the British Government as it was thought to be the 
only way to ensure the stability of his throne.^^ He asked for a 
grant of rupees fifteen lacs.®^ Considering this demand to be too 
heavy for the Company’s resources, Elphinstone recommended only 
rupees three lacs.^® By promising this financial aid, he hoped to 
gain certain advantages for his Government such as command of 
the Northern route from Persia to India; control over navigation 
of the Indus; British influence over the Chiefs of Seestaun and 
Mekraun and over the hilly tract between their States and the 
Indus. The Chiefs of all these places were, in different degrees, 
subject to the King of Kabul.®® 

Actually pressed by the need for more money, Meer Abool 
Hussan and Moolla Jaffar made an overture to Elphinstone offering 
Sind to the British Government in mortgage for a sum of rupees 
two lacs per annum.®^ But this proposal was rejected by the Bri¬ 
tish envoy as its acceptance would have spoilt British Government’s 
relations with the Ameers of Sind.®® 
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31. ibid. 

32 Ibid. 

33. JQlphinstone to Minto, 22 March, 1809, FDSS., 29 April, 1809, Con. 
No. 9. 

84. Secret Letter to Court of Directors, 20 April, 1809. 

35. Ibid. 

38. Elphinstone to Minto, 28 Mardi, 1809, FDSS., 13 May, 1809, Con. No. 4. 
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89. Elphinstone to Minto, 15 Meiirfi, 1909,1'T>SS, 29 April, 1809, Con. No. 5. 
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But unhi^pily fxa Shah Shujah, events in Europe took suc^ a 
turn that the policy of the British Government underwent a c^iange. 
Napoleon had to su^nd the execution of his designs upon India 
(m account of his involvement in the Peninsular War. The danger 
of a French invasion having thus become remote, the British gov¬ 
ernment changed its mind and did not think it necessary to pur¬ 
chase the goodwill and co-operation of Shah Shujah at a heavy 
price,^ as it could hope for no advantages from Kabul. This deci¬ 
sion of the British Government was applauded by the Court of 
Directors^ as the disbursement of the financial aid to the Afghan 
King might have unnecessarily involved the British in the internal 
complications in Afghanistan and jeopardized the chance of estab¬ 
lishing friendly relations with the future Government of Kabul in 
the event of the subversion of Shah Shujah’s authority. 

Notwithstanding his disappointment at the marked change in 
Uie attitude of the British and loss of hope of extracting advan¬ 
tageous terms from them, Shah Shujah considered a friendly 
alliance with a big power as of some gain to him. He, therefore, 
became inclined to accept the terms which Elphinstone offered 
soon after. In these terms, it was stipulated that Shah Shujah 
would oppose the Franco-Persian march towards India through 
Afghanistan; that the British Government would defray the ex¬ 
penses of such opposition and both the parties would act on these 
articles till the Franco-Persian confederacy continued; that the 
contracting parties would not interfere in each others’ internal 
affairs; that the Shah would not allow the French to enter his 
territories; and, that friendship and union would ever subsist bet¬ 
ween the two countries. 

This treaty was intended to establish friendship between British 
India and Afghanistan with an assurance of complete non-inter¬ 
ference in the internal affairs of each other. By it the British 
Government was assured of the co-operation of the Court of Kabul 
in checkmating the probable French advance towards India 
without incurring any reciprocal obligation to render assistance 
to Shah Shujah against his deadly internal enemies. The 
promise of the Afghan monarch in regard to the prevention 


39. Secret Letta to Court of Directon, 20 April, 1809. 
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of any future French establishment in Afghanistan relieved the 
British Government of its constant headache on the North-Western 
Frontier of India for some time. Besides, the British Government 
got in Afghanistan a buffer state between India and Persia, 
although its potentiality and stability were uncertain. These were 
the solid advantage desired by the British from this Treaty. 

But to Shah Shujah this treaty hardly proved to be of any 
great advantage, besides his friendship with the rising foreign 
power in India. It simply assured him of the British financial 
assistance against the apprehended Franco-Persian incursion 
into his country with the ultimate object of invading India. This 
gave Shah Shujah a partial sense of secui-ity against an external 
danger from the Western side. 

The successful mission and the advantageous treaty were very 
much applauded in the British press. In India, the Governor- 
General put his signature on the treaty on 19 June, 1809.^^ Before 
its ratified copy could reach Peshawar to be handed over to Shah 
Shujah, neither the King nor the British envoy could be found 
there to exchange its authentication.“*2 All of a sudden, the affairs 
in Afghanistan took a very serious turn. The King was obliged 
to take the field with the small disorderly army against tlie rebels 
under Shah Mahmood. In this critical situation, Elphinstone 
considered the continuance of his mission at Peshawar extremely 
risky and on the 14 June, 1809, he began his return towards the 
Indus, accompanied by his retinue."*^ Soon after, he received the 
unhappy news of the reversal of the fortunes of Shah Shujah. 


41. Elphinstone to Minto, 27 July, 1809, FDSS., 5 Sept. 1809, Con. No. 26. 
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KHAJURAHO, (A Study in the Cultural Conditions of Chandella 

Society): By Vidya Prakash, M.A., Ph.D., 1967. Taraporevala 

Sons & Co. (Pvt.) Ltd., 210, Dr. P. Naoroji Road, Bombay. 

Any study of Khajuraho, with its rich variety of sculptures, is 
boimd to provoke very keen interest. Now a small village, Khaju- 
raho had, at one time, been the capital of the Chandella Rajputs 
of Bimdelkhand who rose as the feudatories of the Pratiharas of 
Kanauj in the ninth century and continued in power imtil the end 
of the thirteenth century. Appearing on the scene of history from 
200 B.C. it had its cultural efflorescence under the Sungas and the 
Guptas. Its artistic excellence reached its climax during the time 
of the Chandellas. The local temples in different stages of pre¬ 
servation have their distinctive features and their construction, 
inspired by the Chandellas must have spread over more than 
two centuries. 

Particular aspects of the art and culture of this region have 
been studied in the past by recognised experts. The present work 
which is the enlarged version of the thesis submitted by Dr. Vidya 
Prakash for the Doctorate degree of the Lucknow University in 
1964 attempts to give a complete picture of the materially pros¬ 
perous social life in Central India during the period 800-1000 A.D. 
It is based on a critical study of sculptural representations, supple¬ 
mented by that of inscriptions and literary works wherever 
necessary. 

The author introduces us to the local temples; and deals with 
dress, ornaments, hair-styles, cosmetics; furniture and household 
articles; n\usic, dance, painting; games and amusements; education 
and learning; and religious conditions of the period. No chariots 
are seen in the military scenes and though the presence of armed 
Women is noticed one cannot say whether they used to serve in 
the army. We are introduced to a people who. with a remarkable 
knowledge of folding technique, used tables, bedsteads, foot-stools, 
pillows and cushions, flower vases, caskets and jewellerv boxes. 
Prom the tenth century onwards some pf the temples served as 
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centres of advanced education and there was training in arms and 
fine arts. Jainism, Buddhism and Brahmanism prevailed, the last 
t)eing dominant. The co>existence of temples dedicated to difierent 
gods points to a period of religious toleration. Blacksmithing, 
goldsmithing, wood-carving, stone-carving pottery, weaving and 
tailoring, rope-making, and manufacture of cosmetics, oil and 
liquor were popular trades. Agriculturists, cattle-rearers, hunters, 
teachers, physicians, surgeons, barbers, washermen, domestic ser¬ 
vants, labourers, musicians, government servants and others plied 
their respective professions. In short the sculptures reveal every 
aspect of social life to an observant scholar. 

As for the erotic sculptures which have attracted popular 
attention most, they are in small number, hidden in inconspicuous 
comers. Were they intended to avert the evil eye? Or to attract 
the common man to the House of God? Or to test the concentra¬ 
tion of the devotee? Or to arouse a feeling of disgust against the 
objectionable practices of the Digambara monks? Were they por- 
tra 3 dng the religious rites of some of the ascetics like the kapalikas? 
The author’s attempt is to study these sculptures from a historical 
perspective. Indians, no mere philosophers, considered kama 
as one of the ideas to be pursued and never frowned upon it. Sex 
had its place in religion and literature, general and technical; 
woman and voluptuousness formed the theme of art to some extent. 
The artist, brought up in this tradition, could never have ignored 
sex. He adopted mithuna motif as a symbol of material prosperity 
and worldly contentment. The single sculptures depict the life of 
the upper strata of society while the mithuna motifs were inspired 
by Kamasutra. Just as the writers on erotics, the artists too em¬ 
phasised uncommon handhas “as if only through the unknown and 
the abnormal can sexual frenzy be fully conveyed” and through 
the unnatural they tried to “impart thrill and arouse curiosity.” 
The mediaeval Indian erotic literature, the author adds, was more 
a pleasant reading, a pastime, than “a guide for married couples.” 
He interprets that the portrayal of handhas relating to animals 
might have been to show that the basic urges of animals and men 
are the same. Sex and religion were inter-linked frcmi early time.*! 
and in the early mediaeval period when moral degradation set in 
and royalty and nobility kept large harems and found drinkinf; 
pleasant, when the Kamasutra and its interpretations served to 
satisfy the “jaded appetite” of the decadent age and when sexual 
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h^xooiirse got the status of a sacred ritual, the artist, the product 
of his age who developed a positive attitude to life, could not have 
h^ped portraying, without any inhibition, what he saw around 
him. “The artist was bound to carve them. His age demanded it; 
his society approved of it; his religion sanctioned it; he was equip¬ 
ped for it by his age-old artistic tradition.” 

The author’s interpretation, correct or otherwise, merits our 
serious attention. Independent and critical judgment and freedom 
from philosophical prudery, characteristic of those who stress India’s 
spiritual other-worldliness to the utter disregard of the material, 
are refreshing features of the book. From the threads of sculp¬ 
tural details the young scholar has woven, for the first time, a 
pleasing fabric of mediaeval Indian social life in all its variety. 
110 photographs and 350 line drawings make the work really 
attractive. As Nihar Ranjan Ray indicates in the Foreword, a re¬ 
ference to the grand economic resources that sustained much 
artistic activity over such a long period would have made the study 
complete. We warmly welcome the book, the product of very 
earnest effort. 


P. K. K. Menon. 


PHITSUTRAS OF SANTANAVA: Ed. by G. V. Devasthali, Uni¬ 
versity of Poona, Poona, 1967. 

The work under review has been issued as No. 1 in the class 
C publications of the Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit, Poona, 
under the general direction of Dr. D. N. Dandekar. This book 
which may be succinctly described as “a short manual of Sanskrit 
accentuation” naturally arouses great expectations as it has been 
prepared in an Institution which “at present is concentrating on 
advanced study and research in tlie field of Veda and Vyakarapa.” 

The present edition is equipped with a comprehensive Intro¬ 
duction dealing with the abstruse theme of Phitsutras and Vedic 
accentuation; a readable translation of the original sutras, and 
elaborate and thought-provoking notes of a critical and exegetical 
character amply repaying careful perusal. It has been justly 
claimed on its behalf that it resuscitates, vrith novel features of its 
own, Kielhom’s edition of the same work brought out in 1866. 
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Wtestti Kiell«»m*s edition Indhided BhettoJi’v comment&rsi 
found In the SidiBifSntakaumudl, NegeiaV as found in dw L«|^u- 
^bdendu^ekhara, and a Vrtti by an unidentified author, the |ae- 
sent work undertakes the edition of the text of *Santanava*s sutras 
only, based mainly on three MSS procured from the Curator of 
the BORI, Poona. It may be noted that the text of the PhitsCitras 
offered by Prof Devasthali has been determined with reference 
not only to the three MSS mentioned above, but also to other works 
like the Svarasiddhanta Candrika, the LaghiiSabdendusekhara, the 
Praudhamanorama, the Svaraprakasa, the Svaramanjarl, and the 
Kasika. In the circumstances, it is doubtful whether any signi¬ 
ficant gains in regard to textual clarity would have been made by 
collating other MSS of the SGtras known to exist in MSS collec¬ 
tions like those of the University of Kerala. 

The aim of composition of the Phitsutras, i.e., sGtras dealing 
with the accents of Phits or Pratipadikas, was to stem the deterio¬ 
ration and prevent the threatened disappearance of the phenomena 
of accents in the sphere of Vaidika and laukika Sanskrit. This 
fact lends colour to the theory that Sanskrit in all its phases had 
been a spoken language in which accent played an important part. 
In upholding this view, Prof. Devasthali disagrees with Kielhom 
who had remarked ‘‘that for ‘Santanava the language was a dead 
(one), while for Papini it was a living ones.” The difficulties of 
elucidation facing the editor of the PhitsGtras may be appreciated 
from the fact that in 87 or 88 aphorisms the author has attempted 
to lay down rules relating to the accents not only of Pratipadikas 
or underived ‘crude words’ but also of KrdantaSt taddhitdntas, and 
samdsas. Divided into four pddas or parts, the sGtras deal, as a 
rule, with antoddttas, ddyoddttas, madhyoddttas, and nitycLSvaritas. 
A certain amount of overlapping has, of course, been unavoidable, 
but the resulting confusion has been cleared up with exem|dary 
thoroughness and notable acuteness by the present editor in his 
bold and copious comments on every one of these sutras. 

As an illustration of commendable editorial work may be 
mentioned the critical examination of II. 17 (p. 99) where it is 
concluded that the expression vi^e^a occurring in the sutra can¬ 
not be placed at its end as has been done by the Vyttikara. Again, 
as examples of useful comments mav be commended the ed.itoir*s 
remarks on sutras 11. 21 to II. 26 while his observatimis on HI. 18 



Xpp. 124 ff) bear witness to the thoroughness with which he has 
discharged his editorial duties. In fact the quality and sweep 
the exegesis offered in this book may be gauged from the fact that 
it is based on a vast field of relevant grammatical literature inclu¬ 
ding the Nirukta, the Mahabha?ya, the Pradipa, the Kasikavytti, 
the writings of Bhattoji and Nagesa as well as the wwks of modem 
scholars like MacdonelL 

Among the editor’s more striking deductions may be listed 
the following: 

(1) iSantanava had a ganapatha different from Panini’s; 

(2) He belonged to a school of grammarians different from 
Panini’s; 

(3) At least in one case the author has deviated from his 
avowed stand that Pratipadikas are avyutpannas; 

(4) The phenomena of accentuation were not confined to the 
language of the Vedas. 

Besides the index of sutras and the index of words, a small 
list of errata might also have been usefully included in this work; 
for, words like ‘only’ on p. 3 are redundant, and others like “eccen- 
tuation” (p. 5) ‘hese’ (p. 15), ‘from’ (p. 16), ‘Premises itself’ 
(p. 41), mata (p. 62), Vastasara (p. 69), Prayajanam (p. 82), etc., 
are wrongly spelt. The omission of the symbol KV from the list 
of abbreviations may also be rectified. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that Prof. Devasthali has ren¬ 
dered a signal service to the world of grammatical scholarship by 
bringing out this volume on the subject of accentuation which has 
long, too long, been neglected by Sanskritists in India and abroad. 

A. G. Krishna Warrier. 


THE SPHOTANIRNAYA: Edited by S. D. Joshi, 1967. 

This is book number 2 in Class C Publications of CAS, Poona, 
edited with Introduction, Translation, and Critical and exegetiea] 
notes by Sri S. D. Joshi. l^e edited text forms the XIVth Chap* 
ter of the Vaiyakarai;^abhu$|Ea 3 iasara of Kauq^ebhatta traditionally 
conskiered to have been a ‘nephew of Bhattoji EH^ta, the ei^le- 
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brated author of the Vaiyakara^siddhantakarika. I^e last 14 
verses of Bhattoji’s work together with dlau^d^ihhatta’s comment 
on* them have been singled out by Sri Joshi for translation, critical 
examination and elucidatory comments in the work under review. 
The immediate inspiration fox the work seems to have been the 
editor’s conviction that, in view of the steadily increasing interest 
in the study of Indian semantics, “highly abstruse texts dealing 
with the theory of meaning — such as Kau^d^^bhatta’s work — 
require to be rendered into English intelligibly” (P. ii). The 
claim of this particular section of the Bhu^anasara for translation 
is grounded in the fact that “it is an excellent epitome on (sic.) 
the Sanskrit Grammarians’ theory of language-meaning” (Ibid.). 

The general Introduction in 91 pages attempts a critical and 
historical review of the inception, growth, and final ramifications 
of the theory of Sphota in the writings of outstanding Sanskrit 
grammarians. While the editor’s attempt to set forth ancient 
Indian theories of expression and meaning through the medium 
of modem linguistic terminology is laudable, it may be pointed out 
that in several instances his understanding of the theories in ques¬ 
tion and some of his main conclusions may not find ready accep¬ 
tance. For example, it is true ‘that the later grammarians identify 
the significative level of language with the sphota concept’ (P. 4); 
but it may not, by any means, be taken for granted that the earlier 
writers like Bhartrhari were unaware of the bearing of Sphota on 
the problem of meaning. From among these verses in the Vakya- 
padiya (V. P.) where this intimate bearing is brought out, one 
calls for special notice, viz., I. 44 — dvavupadana sabde^u, etc. 
Here is an indisputable reference to “the linguistic sign, the two- 
sided entity, which has a Janus-like perspective in two directions” 
pointing to expression and content, sound and sense. (Vide Indian 
Theories of Meaning, pp. 118 ff, Dr. K. K. Raja, Madras, 1963). 
It is significant that Sri Joshi has not referred in his Introduction 
to this verse, presumably because the term Sphota does not find a 
place in it. But the relevant problem is the elucidation of Hbartr- 
hari’s concept of Sphota, and, therefore, all verses in the Vakya- 
padlya concerned with it merit equal attention. 

Again, Sri Joshi emphatically asserts that “Patafijali never 
i fbo ws impliciriy or escplicitly any relation between Sphota 
the single indivisible nwaning-bearing word” (p. 20). The Biditor’s 
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opmion is that PataihiaU does not regard Sphota as the meaning¬ 
bearing entity. It is true that Patanjali does not explicitly ascribe 
to Sphota the function of cxnnmunicating the sense of words and 
that in his comment on Pii;pnisutra 8.2.18 Sphota is not used in 
the sense of meaning-bearer. But in his definition of 'sabda as 

yenoccdritena sasnaianffula . saTjipratyayo hhavati sa sabdah 

the later notion of Sphota as meaning-bearer may be held to be 
implicit. Thus may be appreciated the relevancy of Nagoji’s re¬ 
mark ‘idamekaixi padamekam vakyam iti pratyayah sphotasattve 
tadekatve ca prama^»aip’ (Udyota, P. 18, MBha. VoL 1). 

Apart from points such as these admitting of various interpre¬ 
tations and evaluations, it may be pointed out that no pains have 
been spared to make the Introduction and the notes as compre- 
hensiive and helpful as possible. These bear eloquent testimony 
to the editor’s familiarity with an immense stretch of literature on 
the subject, both in Sanskrit and English. Among the more lucid 
of his expositions are the remarks on the Prdkrta dhvani and 
Vaikrtadhvani: (Pp. 25 ff) and those on kdraka 64 (Pp. 141, ff). 
On the other hand, inaccuracies in expression have not been 
wholly avoided. On P. 30 with reference to VP. I. 75, the editor 
speaks of ‘the act of repeated perception of the sphota’, while 
Bhartrhari is speaking of “distinctions in the manifesting sounds” 
being falsely ascribed to sphota. Similarly, notes on VP. 1.97, 
printed on pp. 32 and 33 do not easily make sense. Is colour ex¬ 
clusively inherent in the sense of vision? Are sounds impercep¬ 
tible entities? The phrase pakanukulaviklittyasraya (P. 129) 
proves confusdng, and may be a misprint for “.krtyasraya.” 

A list of errata as well as a list of abbrevations used in the 
book might have been usefully included. 

A. G. Krishna Warrier. 


CONGRESS AND CONGRESSMEN IN THE PRE-GANDHIAN 
ERA (1885-1917); By Bimanbehari Majumdar and Bhakat 
Prasad Majumdu. Publishers: K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Cal¬ 
cutta-12, Price Rs. 35. 

Many books have appeared on the history of the Indian 
National Congress. The book under review seeks to provide an 
account of the C<^ng rft ; ea and Congressmen in the pre-Gandhian era. 
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The year 1917 is taken as a landmark, because thencelorward 
Mahatma Gandhi dominated the Congress for these decades. It 
undeniable that the dynamic personality of Mahatmaji converted 
the Congress into a powerful agency of mass movement. 

Part 1 of the book contains 14 chapters which trace the genesis 
of the Congress and its progress down to 1917. The earliest epoch 
was an era of faith in and prayers to the British Govermnent for 
the grant of various privileges. Lord Dufferin at first had wel¬ 
comed the formation of the Congress, though later, he resented the 
demands made by the members. In July 1889, the British Com¬ 
mittee of the Congress was constituted and an appeal was made 
to raise the age fixed for taking the I.C.S. examination, so ihat 
Indians also could have chances for entry into the service. On 
the whole, during its early career the Congress was content with 
a mendicant attitude praying for various privileges. 

By 1906 the Extremists emerged with the valiant Bal Ganga- 
dhar Tilak as their permanent leader. The Moderates were for 
constitutional methods, and soon there appeared discord between 
the two wings of the Congress. With the Partition of Bengal and 
the consequent agitation, the Extremists assumed a formidable 
position. Many leaders were imprisoned. The services of the 
Extremists as well as of the Moderates are impartially assessed by 
the authors of the book. They write: “In every age and in every 
country the sympathy of the people goes to those who undergo 
sufferings rather than enjoy a life of ease and comfort. But it 
would be rank ingratitude to forget the services rendered by 
Moderate leaders in shaping public opinion in India and in prepar¬ 
ing the country for the struggle for freedom.” (p. 79). 

A separate chapter is assigned for the consideration of the part 
played by the Muslims in the early stages of the national agitation. 
Sir Ahmed Khan was, from the outset, vehemently opposed to the 
Congress. He held that representative government was unsuiled 
to India, because of the fundamental religious and social differen¬ 
ces. But, in spite of him, many Muslims joined the Congress. 

However the tension between the two communities ran high 
after the Partition of Bengal. The number of Muslim delegates to 
the Congress fell to 18 at the Varanasi session of the Congress in 
1905. The creation of the new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam with e majority of Muslim population and the encourage- 
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of the demand for special weightage for the Musilm commu¬ 
nity from persons in hi^ authority in the Government of India 
made it possible to organise the Muslim League in 1906. But the 
League soon declared itself in favour of self-government, and the 
Congress warmly welcomed this move. 

Muhammad Ah Jinnah was an enthusiastic member of th4 
Congress, and in 1913, he proclaimed. “I say I am proud to be¬ 
long to the Congress Party.” It is, however, a great pity that he 
was not elected as President of the Congress. 1921, he left the 
Congress. 

Part I contains also interesting details regarding the leaders 
who formed the inner circle of the Congress. In addition, it pro¬ 
vides an account of the Indologists and Litterateurs who partici¬ 
pated in the national organisation. The part played by persons 
like Ranade, Sachchidananda Sinha, Sarojini Naidu and Bepin 
Chandra Pal and above all by the members of the Tagoi e family is 
indicated. 

The reforms suggested in the Congress included those con¬ 
cerning the improvement of education, freedom of the Press, sepa¬ 
ration of the Judiciary from the Executive and eradication of 
poverty. Part I of the book provides also an historical suiwey of 
the Congress, but there is a lark of cohesion among the Chapters. 

Part II furnishes biographical sketches of the Congressmen 
during the period. The names are arranged alphabetically indi¬ 
cating the dates and the subject matter of their speeches. This is 
a valuable part of the book since it provides a source of ready 
reference regarding the role played by the various members. 

Part III recounts the resolutions pas.sed bv the Congress from 
time to time and a short bibliographv is nrovided at the end. On 
the whole the work is a successful attempt at presenting an 
<^)bjective history of the Indian National Congress during the first 
three decades of its activities. The authors have made a careful 
use of the annual report of the Congress memoirs, contemporary 
anti-Congress propagandist literature, journals and newspapers as 
well as unpublished diaries. But the work is incomplete so far 
as the history of the Congress is concerned. It should have been 
brought down to 1947, when the Congress achieved its primary 
f’bjective. 


K. K. PlLLAY. 
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ilttteiy neither of these two fiery leaders lived long enou^ to 
witness the final fruits of their labours. Jyotindra Nath died in 
1915 and Hash Behaii Bose in 1945. 

The book is in the main based on original sources and records, 
both official and non-official. Wherever there are conflicting views 
in the assessment of events, a judicious view has been taken, 
weighing in the balance all the available souices. 

Though in several places of the book mention is made of 
Subhas Chandra Bose, an account of the Revolutionaries should 
have been widened in order to include a full treatment of that 
great figure. In several respects he stands out pre-eminent among 
the stalwart heroes of modern India. 

K. K. PiLLAY. 


BRITISH BAPTIST MISSIONARIES IN INDIA 1793-1837: “The 

History of Serampore and its Mission: By E. Daniel Potts. 

Publishers: Cambridge University Press. Price: 57s. 6d. net 

in U.K. 

This is an account of the activities of the founders of the 
Baptist Mission, William Carey, Joshua Marshman and William 
Ward at Serampore in Bengal during the period, 1793 to 1837. The 
book is based on the sources available in the Baptist archives 
and libraries. 

The founders of the Mission at Serampore were remarkable 
men, though they were of humble birth. William Carey had start¬ 
ed life as a shoe-maker, Joshua Marshmam as a school teacher and 
William Ward as a printer. Perhaps their humble beginnings 
helped them to undertake social reform earnestly as a preparation 
for the introduction of Christianity. 

It is undeniable that the social conditions and moral standards 
were deplorable in India at the time. It is equally true that England 
of the 18th century was notorious for its corrupt politics, outrage¬ 
ous penal laws, grave economic injustices and most deep-rooted 
religious and social bigotry. But the Indian conditions were much 
worse, as admitted by writers like V. A. Narain and Nemai Sadhan 
dose. However, it is unfAir to state, as R. C. Majumdar has done. 
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tJiat missionaries criticised Indian social wrongs without being at 
all ‘provoked by similar abuses in their own society and religion’. 

The expansion of the Missionary activities in Berhampore and 
the winning over of converts is described, followed by an account 
of the noble services done to the catise of education, journalism, 
and publication and translation of mostly religious works. By far 
the most important activity was in the field of social reform. The 
Missionaries did tangible service in trying to discredit and remove 
the practices of Sati, slavery, infanticide, self-torture, exposure of 
the sick and the dying and the aggressive exclusiveness of caste. 
The real motive of the Missionaries in attempting social reforms 
has been often discussed. Primarily the object could well have 
been to win over converts by drawing lurid pictures of the exist¬ 
ing social evils and trying to remove them. Even if this is granted, 
it is absolutely undeniable that the ultimate result was beneficial 
to the people. One has to admit that these Missionaries germinat¬ 
ed the seed of social reform and helped the advent of the ‘Indian 
Renaissance.* 

A separate Chapter is devoted to the examination of the rela¬ 
tions of the Baptist Mission with the Government of India. The 
Government of the day at first co-operated with the Missions, but 
at times had to restrain their activities, when they felt that social 
upheavals might follow. For instance, Wellesley was concerned 
with the effects of the Baptists’ Biblical publications. But by 
and large, the Missionaries maintained cordial relations with tlie 
Government. Lord Hastings officially visited Serampore and often 
lent moral and financial support to Serampores’ work, especially 
in the field of education. 

Finally, the question is considered as to why the Baptists did 
not succeed in converting much larger number of people than it 
did. The inborn conservatism of the people was an important 
fact. Secondly, both Hinduism and Christianity rested their claims 
on superficially much the same grounds: revelation supported by 
miracles, the accounts of which were handed down in books and 
by oral tradition. The habit of drinking wine, the failure of some 
Missionaries to move freely with the people and the severity of 
their criticisms of the social and religious practices were other 
causes. The most important fact was that some Hindu reformers, 
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influenced by the work of the Missionaries^ tried to effect some 
desirable <dianges in the old customs and belief. **Without a Bam^ 
mohan Roy, Christianity very probably would have made much 
more rapid formal progress than it did”, (p. 227). 

There have been several categories of Missionaries in India. 
Ihey have done some good work in their cause; but, quite often, 
too, they were tempted to abuse their privileges and transgress 
their limits. However, the author’s estimate that the Baptists were 
‘the architects and builders of a richer, broader concept of a mis- 
skmary'work’ than the preceding and contemporary Missionaries, 
seems unsustainable, at least widi reference to South India. 


K. K. PiLLAY. 


PANJAB, PAST AND PRESENT, Vol. 1, Part 1, April 1967: 

Edited by Ganda Singh. Published by the Panjab University, 

Patiala-4. Price Rs. 5/-. 

This Journal, intended to be bi-annual, is edited by the well- 
known scholar, Ganda Singh. The Panjab, the cradle of Indian 
History, is taken to denote the “geographical unit, the inheritor, 
in fact a synonym of the Sapt-sindhu and not the Panjab of the 
medieval ages or modern times with its boundaries changing with 
political upheavals”. The objective of the Journal is to study the 
history and culture of the Panjab in all aspects and of all ages, 
by analysing the socio-political factors that decided great military 
issues in the past, the religious movements that profoimdly influ¬ 
enced the people and the freedom struggle of the Sikhs who prac¬ 
tically have made the Panjab of today. Apart from scholarly 
articles, a delightful feature of the Journal is the publication of a 
number of rare historical papers which are not easily accessible 
to research scholars and the existence of which might have been 
forgotten by the present generation. The journal will evoke con¬ 
siderable interest and the series, in course of time, would serve 
to offer ample useful material for reference and research. We 
congratulate Ganda Singh on his sincere venture and heartily wel¬ 
come the new publication. 


P. K. K. Msnon. 
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STUDIES IN INDOLOQYt Voi IV, by V. V. Mirashi, published 
iQr Twa Piibliiadiicms, Varanasi, 1966; pages 239 (with Index) 
and 13 Plates; price Hs. 20.00. 

The work includes twentytwo papers (previously published in 
periodicals) from the erudite pen of one of our most distinguished 
scholars. The matter has been divided into two Sections, the first 
consisting of articles on Sanskrit literature and the other of those 
on ancient Indian history (mostly on Epigraphy and Numismatics). 
Of the nine papers in the first Section, two deal with the date of 
KSlidasa (who is believed to have lived in c. 400 A.D. at the court 
of the Gupta emperor Candragupta 11, 376-413 A.D.) and another 
two with the location of the Ramagiri (identified with modern 
Ramtek near Nagpur). Among the articles included in the second 
Section, the biggest is the one dealing with the Ganga era which 
is supposed to have started in the expired Saka year 420 
(498-99 A.D.). 

The papers on epigraphic records include those dealing with 
the Ahraura rock inscription of Asoka, Pawni pillar inscription 
of ^Mahaksatrapa Rupiamma’, Devnimori casket inscription of the 
reign of Rudrasena (Year 127), Pandarafigapalll grant of Ra§tra- 
kfita Avidheya and Gwalior Museum inscription of PatangaSam- 
bhu. In the article on the date of Nahapana in the second Section 
support is given to the view that the dates in the records of the 
said ruler are to be referred to the Saka era. 

The papers included in the volume are well-written and 
thought-provoking, though we had occasions to differ from the 
views expressed in some of them. Thus, while editing the Ahraura 
inscription of Aioka in the Epigraphia Jndica, Vol. XXXVI, Part 
VI, April 1966, pp. 239 ff., we referred to Mirashi’s paper on the 
inscription appearing in the BhSratt, Part I, No. 5, pp. 135-40, and 
pointed out that the words oth manice Budhasn (yat mancarh 
Buddhasya) had been wrongly read by him as Sammamsambu- 
dhasa (Samyaksamhuddhasya). Likewise, our views on the 
Devnimori and Pan^arafigapalli inscriptions were publi.shed else¬ 
where. 

l^iere we some points raised in the articles included in the 
present volume, on wWch we had no occasion to offer any com- 
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meat fxMviously even though we do not agree with ^' learned 
author. One such point of disagreemmit is oftered by the Phwni 
(Bhandara District) pillar inscription of Eupiamma. Mirashi 
correctly reads the inscription as— 

Sidham Mahakhattava-kumarasa Rupiammasa chayaJchcaMiko 
(siddham Mahdk^atrapa-kumdrasya Rupyammasya ehdyd$tam- 
bhah), but wrongly interprets it as referring to the memorial 
pillar of Mahdk^atrapa Eupiamma and speaks of his rule over 
Vidarbha. In our opinion, Eupiamma was clearly a Mahaksatrap^i- 
kumdra (i.e. ‘the son of the Mahak?atrapa*) and not a Mahdksat- 
rapa himself and, since the pillar merely shows that he breathed 
his last at Pawni, it offers no clear evidence regarding the inclu¬ 
sion of the Pawni region in the Saka dominions of Western India, 
because the prince’s visit to the place may have been the result 
of 3 ^ka expedition against the Pawni region or matrimonial rela¬ 
tions with the local ruler’s family or some other reason. 

D. C. SmcAR. 


THE CHEONICLE OF BUDDHISM IN CHINA, 581-960 A.D., by 
Jan Yun-Hua, published by Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan, 1966; 
pages 189 (with introduction, bibliography, indexes, etc.); 
price Es. 20.00. 

The work under review contains the author’s translations 
from Monk Chih-p’au’s Fo-tsu T’unff~Chi. It is divided into'^four 
fascicles dealing with the periods of the Sui (581-617 A.D.) and 
T’ang (618-906 A.D.) dynasties as well as of the rulers who flou¬ 
rished in 907-59 A.D. Besides a small introduction (pp. 1-10) and 
bibliography (pp. 119-26), there is an Index of Chinese characters. 
The notes to the translation are generally erudite and instructive. 
The author and the publishers deserve congratulatoins for bringing 
out this valuable work which is of special importance because the 
Sui-T’ang age represents the Classical or Golden Age of Chinese 
Buddhism. 

The learned author says that several of his Indian friends 
helped him in making his English readable. But there is still some 
scope for improvement in this field. Thus the sentence “Wang 
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y«n-Ci>ui^, the ruler «£ tiie Min kingdom, who had long believed 
isx Buddhism” (p. 114) suffers from the absence of a verb. The 
defect could have been rectified by deleting the word “who”. In 
;the sentence “There had an inscription [which recorded]; ‘Made 
during the sixth year of Ch’ui-kung (690 A.D.?) age at the monas¬ 
tery of Ching-fu-szu’ (p. 115), at last ‘had’ is a mistake for ‘was’. 
There are also misprints not included in the ‘Corrections’; e.g., 
Sikmnanda (p. 45, line 28) and Sikk^namda (p. 47, line 4) for 
Sikfdnanda. 

The book is a valuable addition to the list of works on the 
history of Buddhism published from our country. 

D. C. Sircar. 


INDIAN NUMERALS: By Shobhana Laxman Gokhale, published 
by the Deccan College and Post-graduate and Research Insti¬ 
tute, Poona, 1966, pp. 48-+ 16 (index and bibliography) and 23 
charts; Price Rs. 20.00. 

Dr. (Mrs.) Shobhana Laxman Gokhale’s monograph is No. 43 
of the Deccan College Building Centenary and Silver Jubilee Series. 
The work is meant to trace the chronological as well as regional 
evolution of the numerals during the period between 300 B.C. and 
700 A.D. There is a brief introduction (pp. 1-3), which is followed 
by a discussion on the forms of the Brahmi numerical signs in 
21 section. The first of the sections deals with 1-3, the following 
sections dealing with the signs for the unit figures from 4 to 9, 
the tens from 10 to 90 and the hundreds from 100 to 500. The 
subject is extremely interesting and its choice by the authoress is 
happy. 

The Brahmi numerals have been treated in well-known works 
like BUhler’s Indische Palaeographie (published in 1896), G. H. 
Ojha^s Prffcin Bharatiya Lipimala (the 2nd edition of which appear¬ 
ed in 1918) and J. Filliozat’s chapters contributed to the recently 
publii^ed L’ Inde Classiuqe edited by L. Renou and himself. 
Numerals in eixgraphic records and manuscripts, written in Brah- 
nll and its derivatives and discovered outside India, not discussed 
by Biihler and Ojha, have been dealt with by Filliozat. Dr. (Mrs.) 
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Gokhale has made an attanpt to add new forms to those previotady 
recognised by Biihler and OJha from a study of Ihe epigraplue re¬ 
cords not knovm to those audiors but published at lat^ ckrtes, the 
latest volume of the Ejngraphia IndJica consulted by her appearing 
to be Vol. XXVI (1941-1942). Some of the new fcscrns noticed in 
the book under review are quite interesting. 

While recommending the book to the students of Indian palaeo¬ 
graphy, we request the young authoress to make it more compre- 
hesive whenever an opportunity to revise it for another edition 
offers itself to her. In order to make the book more useful to the 
students of the subject, the learned authoress may kindly follow 
the lines indicated below. 

In the jQrst place, the published epigraphic and numismatic 
records should be assiduously examined so that no Important item 
escapes attention; cf. the form of 4 occurring in the Orissa State 
Musuem plates of Sainyabhlta II Madhuvavarman (one of whose 
records is dated in the Gupta year 300=619 A.D.) published in 
Ep.Ind., Vol. XXIV, pp. 148 ff. and Plates (text line 46). The 
same sign also occurs in other records hke the Jangalpadu plates 
of Satrubhahja (see ibid., Vol XXX, pp. 250-51). 

Secondly, numerals in the documents in Kharo$thi and those 
in Brahml and Kharo^I found particularly in Central Asian sites 
should be paid the attention they deserve. Likewise, fraction sym¬ 
bols as found in the charter (592 A.D.) of Vi^u^ena (£lp. Ini. Vol. 
XXX, pp. 163 ff. and Plates) should not be ignored. Thirdly, the 
errors and inaccuracies that have crept into the present edition 
should be eliminated as far as possible; cf. the sign for 8 wrongly 
represented as that for 80 (p. 36, No. 10); the publication of the 
Gadhwa stone inscription of Candargupta II wrongly referred to 
*El, XVI, 15’ (p. 35, note 264) instead of CIJ, 111.37; confused dis¬ 
cussion on the Brahm! and Kharo^thl forms of 4 (p. 4); address of 
the Indian Historical Quarterly wrongly quoted as ^Oriental Press 
9, P. O. Lane, Calcutta’ (p. xi) in place of 'Calcutta Orientel Ibress, 
9, Pandianan Ghose Lane, Calcutta-O; etc. 


D. C. SOICAK. 
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tHE SAKTI CULT AW TAKA. Edited by D. C. Sircar. Uni¬ 
versity o{ Calcutta, 1967. Price Rs. 10.00. 

Seminars, when properly organised, enable scholars to study 
a chosen topic from different angles. At the second series of 
seminars organised in April 1965 by the University Grants Com¬ 
mission Cemae of Advanced Study in the Department of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture, University of Calcutta, the Origin 
and Evolution of the Cult of Sakti and Iconography of Tara were 
the two subjects chosen for discussion. The Cult of Sakti, as 
Dr. T. V. Mahalingam observes, was the result of “fusion of 
several cults with their local ramifications, but based on similar 
mythological conceptions.” Devi, says A. K. Bhattacharya, “is 
a composite conception of the adorable female principle in which 
different ethnic and regional ideas and beliefs have combined in 
a manner in order to make it acceptable to both the Non-Aryan 
and the Aryan population of the country”. According to D. C. 
Sircar who read the paper on “6akti Cult in Western India”, the 
later phases of Buddhism do not appear to have influenced Tantri- 
cism there in any appreciable degree whereas in East India Brah- 
minical Tantricism and the late phases of Buddhism became “in¬ 
extricably mixed up.” The link that connected Vaifnavism with 
Saktism, says B.C. Raychaudhuri, came from the conception of 
Davi as Yoga Nidra of Visnu and Vaisnavism desired to ally 
itself with the Durga cult. The remaining papers deal, among 
others, with the J^kti cult, its origin and evolution and its pre¬ 
valance in different parts of India as well as the Ardhanarisvara 
concept as depicted on a Tripura coin. 

K. K. Dasgupta’s paper deals with the Iconography of Tara, 
popular goddess in the Buddhist Pantheon, adopted from the Brah- 
minical concept of the Devi. N. N. Bhattacharya writing about 
the Chinese Origin of the Cult of Tara expresses the view that the 
vamacara practices connected with the worship of Tara were 
brought from China. Two papers deal with the Mahamaya Vijaya- 
vahinl and Trailokyavijaya concepts. D. C. Sircar refers to Tara 
of Candradvipa, worshii^>ed in eastern India considerably earlier 
than the date of the EUlora sculptures while A. K. Bhattacharya 
dwells on Tara as a serpent deity and its Jain counterpart, Pad- 
mivail. On the whole the papers read are interesting and 
instructive. 


p. K. K. Menon. 
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A BIBUOGRAPHY OF THE PUNJAB;* By Ganda Sin^ Pub¬ 
lished by the Punjabi University, Patiala, 1966. 

c 

This work was started as early as 1919 by the author who 
collected a large number of volumes from England and other Euro¬ 
pean countries and travelled throughout India, Iraq, Persia and 
Afghanistan in search of rare manuscripts, books and periodicals 
stored in important libraries and research institutions and written 
in English, other European languages, Persian, and' some of the 
Indian languages. The author has not ignored the proceeding and 
transactions of learned bodies but made use of them to the extent 
possible. Valuable material now obtainable in West Punjab and 
that which lies in the custody of ignorant and superstitious owners 
could of course not have been fully included. The list of work, on 
the Punjab is arranged authorwise under different languages with 
mention of the names of publishers and places and dates of publi¬ 
cation. In ihe case of manuscripts, the accession numbers and the 
particular section in the libraries where they are preserved are also 
given. More details are given of Mughal and modern periods. The 
topical treatment of the subject would have been more convenient 
to the research scholar but it would have perhaps imphed dupli¬ 
cation and consumed more space. If Ganda Singh’s useful book 
serves as a source of inspiration to similar concerted efforts in 
regard to other regions in India he can congratulate himself on that 
account as well. 


P. K. K. Menon. 
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The EvohitiiMi of ^ Siva-Buddha Cult in Java • 

BY 

Paor. Himansu Bhusan Sabkah 

The migration of Buddhism to the lands of South-East Asia, 
including Indonesia, is a phenomenon of the highest importance, as 
it not only powerfully aftected the life ahd thought of the vast con¬ 
course of humanity living in this region, but is even now a living 
furce in a large sector of South-East Asia. Hinduism now flourishes 
in limited areas of Indonesia, but it is a spent force in other places 
of South-East Asia, though vestiges of its past grandeur are dis¬ 
cernible in all important places of this vast terrain. 

We do not have any faint idea regarding the religion professed 
by king Tiao-Pien of Ye-Tiao, even assuming that the place refers 
to Java or Java-Sumatra. So far as present evidence goes, it 
appears that the first Indian religion which took root in Javanese 
soil was Itinduism, as the inscriptions of the West Javanese king 
Pur^varman would demonstrate. It was possibly followed by the 
spread of Hlnayaua Buddhism of the Mulasarvastivada-school, but 
the latter had to make room for Mahayana. It may be recalled 
that Fa-hien, on his way to China, had reached in A.D. 414 a count¬ 
ry called Ye-Po-Ti in the Chinese annals. If Puinavarman’s 
inscription may be dated in the middle of the fifth century AD., 
and if Ye-Po-Ti be the same as Java, it is reasonable to hold the 
view that Fa-hien set his foot on the kingdom of Purnavarman’s 
father or grandfather, provided they were ruling princes. In this 
country he saw that “various forms of error and Brahmanism are 
flourishing while Buddhism in it is not worth mentioning”.^ The 
unsatisfactory condition of Buddhism Indonesia seems to have 
continued for sometime till Prince Gunavarman of Kasmira 

came. B|| 4 rendered valuaS services to the cause of Buddhism in 
countries Outside India. From a Chinese work compiled in A.D. 519 
we learn that the Prince came to Cho-p’o and converted the king 

* 

1 Vide Giles, The travels of Fa-Hslen (1923), p. 78. 
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and the queen o{ that country to Buddhism. Guqevarman had 
translated a work of the Dhannagmpta sect of MuLasarvastivada; 
we can aocordiiigly jpK^stulate that Guagtavarman hatf^projiagat^ the 
doctrine of Hiziayana Buddhism, which enjoyed a speU of popula¬ 
rity in some isles of Indonesia.^ From A.D. 424, when Gunavarman 
finally left Cho-P’o, to the time when Ho-ling emerges into the full 
light of history towards the middle of the seventh century,^ Hina- 
yana Buddhism must have held some sway in some parts of Java. 
Ho-ling hadT an importance of its own, because in the seventh 
century, it was already famous as a centre of Buddhist scholar¬ 
ship. We learn that the Chinese pilgrim Hui-ning en route to India 
broke journey here in A.D. 664-65 and stayed here for three years. 
In collaboration with the native scholar Joh-na-poh-t’o-lo, corres¬ 
ponding to the Sanskrit name Jnanabhadra, he translated here 
some Buddhist texts,^ which reveal great divergences from the 
Mahayana-doctrines,^ and are accordingly to be classed under the 
Hinayana. It is obvious that Ho-ling had developed as a centre 
for Buddhist studies and that there were competent native scholars 
to deal with the subject. This Buddhism of Ho-ling and other 
places of the Archipelago appears to bear the stamp of Hinayana, 
although there were minor exceptions, because there were some 
people who subscribed to Sammiti, Mahasamghika and Sthavirani- 
kaya.® In this context one can understand why the Buddhacarita of 
Aivagho^ enjoyed such wide popularity in the islands of the 
Southern seas,"*^ The predominance of Hinayana Buddhism gradu¬ 
ally wanes and makes room for Mahayana Buddhism, which shortly 
starts on its astonishing career under the Srivijaya and the Sail^- 
dm monarchs. 

As part of the Srivijaya empire, south-eastern Sumatra, with 
its headquarters at Palembang, came into the limelight of history 
as one of the main centres of Buddhist learning. I-tsing studied 
4abdavidya (grammar) here in A.D. 671 and during A.D. 685-689 

2. Regarding the missionary activity of #lince Giinavarman, vide Pelllot, 

Deux iUneraires, pp. 274 ft and I-1sing, Record, pp. 10 ff. ^ 

3. Vide Groeneveldt, Notes on the Malay Arehipdago end Jfelacca, 
pp. 13 ft; Kmm, Hindoe*Javam$che Ceschiedents, 1931, pp. 103 SL 

4. l-iaing, Memoire, pp. 60 ff. 

5. Ibid., p. 61; Krom, op.eit, pp. 107 ff. 

6. Z-tsi^ Recor4t PP- ^ 

7. Ibk4 pp. 165 ff. 
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^ WAS engaged in copying and translating Buddhist Sanskrit texts 
into Chinese, ^n one of his trips, I-tsing brought from India 500000 
stanzas of the tripitaka texts, on which he did considerable work 
at firivijaya. The Biographies pf Chinese pilgrims to India, as com¬ 
piled by I-tsing,* reveal the interesting fact that many Chinese 
pilgrims, such as Yun-ki, Ta-tsin, Tcheiig-kou, Tao-hong, Fa-lang 
and others, made prolonged stay in this international centre of 
Buddhist scholarship, learnt Kouen-louen® (a kind of archaic Malay 
Or Proto-Malay) and Sanskrit. It is not for nothing that Buddhist 
scholars and students congregated in Srivijaya, because Sakyakirti, 
one of the seven greatest masters among the contemi)oraries of 
I-tsing lived in Srivijaya. Eminent Buddhist scholars of India and 
Indonesia, according to the testimony of I-tsing, were proficient in 
Studying authoritative HInayana and Mahayana texts, as there 
were so many common links binding the two. One same school, 
for instance, could subscribe to Mahayana in some place and Hina- 
yana in another place.^® This spirit of enlightened scholarship was 
sedulously encouraged by the University of Nalanda, The Tantrik 
contents of East Indian Buddhism, fostered in the Nalanda school 
of thought and in Pala-Bengal, reinforced by Buddhist missionaries 
like Dharmapala, Vajrabodhi, Amoghavajra, Kumaragho?a and 
others from Southern, Eastern and even Western India, powerfully 
affected Indonesia, 

This emergence of Tantrik Buddhism was almost concurrent 
with the development of Saiva Tantrism in Eastern India and as 
these constituted the two most important religious systems in con¬ 
temporary India, both their rivalry and spirit of accommodation 
gi’adually led to approximation between the two religions. The 
religious background was quite favourable for such approximation. 
It may be recalled that while Bainyagupta of East Bengal (507-8 
A.D.), Bhaskaravarman of Kamaru^xt (first half of the seventh 


8. I-tsing, Memoir*, pp. 60, 63, 159, 182, 187. See also in this con¬ 
nexion, Krotn, op.cit., pp. 115 fl: R. C. Majum^ar, Suvamadmpa I, pp. 141 ff; 
Coedea, Lea etata Hindouiaes etd., pp. 138-148; K. A. N. Sastri, History of 
^nvijayo, pp, 30 (t. 

9. Regarding the language see Chavannes in BEFEO 3 (1903), pp. 438 ff; 
Krom, op.cit., pp. 109 ff; Coedes, op.cit., pp. 26 ff with literature cit^ therein. 
ACetuding to Ferrand, it was known, not only in Java but also in Campa. 
<ES^ambuja, Malay Petunsula, Burma and some other places. 

10. I-tsing, Record, pp. XXn ff. 
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century A.D.), ol Kanj^uvan^ in West Bengal ^(617 AI><) 

<and Lokanatha (seventh century A.D.) were Saivas, the Kha^ia 
(later i>art ctf the seventh and earlier part of the eighth century), 
the Palas (c. 750-c. 1095 or 1125 A.D.), the Candras (tenth century) 
were Buddhists! The co-existence of these two systems led to an 
approximation which is clearly discernible in some of the contem¬ 
porary records of Bengal. 

The same approximation between the two religious systems is 
discernible in the records of Central Java, but it is most pronounced 
in the records of Eastern Java. Had we substantial litemtiire from 
the period of political hegemony of Central Java, the point could 
have been studied in greater details. Even as it is, unimpeachable 
evidence from the inscriptions of Central Java tells the same tale. 
Apart from the construction of the temple of Tara, a goddess rever¬ 
ed by both the 6aiva and Buddhist Tantriks, in A.D. 778, the 
K^lurak inscription, issued four years later, clearly states in 
verse 15; “He, the Wielder of Vajra, the auspicious one, is Brahma, 
Vi$uu and Mah^vara; he is full of gods and is praised as Mahju- 
vak”.^' The identification of the Buddhist God of Learning with 
the Hindu Trinity could not have been more complete. These are 
broad indications of the process of approximation which had already 
started both in Bengal and Java. If we link up Nalanda-Srivijaya- 
iSailendra-Barabudur set-up with the Canggal-Dinaja-Lara Jongg- 
rang complex, we shall arrive, on theoretical and general conside- 
tions, to the eighth and ninth centuries when this religious synthesis 
was working out. The supposed Buddha on the terminal stupa of 
Bharabudur on the one hand and the Vukir-hill linga of king San- 
jaya and the Siva of Prambanan must have provided the appro¬ 
priate religious climate for the synthesis and ultimate evolution of 
the Siva-Buddha cult. The circumstances must have been complex 
both in Eastern India and Java, but the broad pattern was not 
perhaps much different. The guruvdda of the Saiva Tantriks. who 
could take guru or preceptor from any caste not necessarily Brah- 
manas, the casteless Buddhists and the basically caste-less tribal 
organisation of the Javanese people, which did not yet substantially 
conform to the rigours of the caste system of India, might have 
provided the matrix for the foundation of the Siva-Buddha cult. 
There was another element which facilitated this evolution. The 


11. Tijd. Bat Genoot. 66 (1928), pp. 1 S. 
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IPlWhhistoric m e nhir s were venerated by the Ur-Indonesian people 
and thei r descendants; the inscriptions also testify to the Viigh 
respect commanded by the Susu-kulumpangs. When the crafty 
Brahmai;^ identified them with the (Siva-) lingas, the first great 
hurdle for the introduction of Saivism in Java was over. When 
this linga served to be the palladium of the reigning family, its 
future was assured. The installation of 6iva-lmga on the Vukir- 
hill in A.D. 732 seems to reflect this phenomenon. 

This stream of 6aivism, Tantrik or otherwise, seems to have 
flowed to Java from Bengal, even as Tantrik Buddhism did. It 
would be interesting to know from which sect of Bengal did the 
Saivas of Java derive their inspiration. If we study the Bhagalpur 
plates^^ of king Narayanapala of Bengal (c. A.D. 854-908), it would 
appear that the prevalent form of 6aivism in contemporary Bengal 
belonged to the Pasupata-school, which seems to have been found¬ 
ed by Srikanthanatha, author of PingaldmataP, and Lakulisa, who 
might have been his disciple. The four disciples of Lakulisa were 
Ku^ika, Garga, Mitra and Kaurusya,^^ who were Pasupatas and are 
often mentioned with Patanjali in the imprecatory formulae of the 
Old-Javanese inscriptions. The sages Kusika and others were con¬ 
versant with Pasupata Yoga, used ashes, wore dress of tree-barks 
and had matted hair. At the time of Hiuen-tsang, they were naked 
and used to tie their hair in knots, but other Pasupatas had red 
clothing, as represented in the Kadamhan, a work written by 
Bana, a contemporary of Hiuen-tsang (middle of seventh cen¬ 
tury).^® Since the Pancakusikns (Five kusikas) make their first 
appearance in the copper-plates of Kanrana, dated A.D. 860,’® we 
may perhaps hold the view that the Pasupata form of ^aivism, 
v^hich was the oldest form of sectarian Saivism of India, came to 
Central Java from Bengal at some unspecified date before A.D. 
860, The exact date cannot be determined now, bxit Kem thought 


12. Hate 2, 14. Vide Ind. Ant. XV, p. 304. 

13. R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaia9aviaTn, Sahnsm and minor relirfious systems, 
pp. 165 ff. This is a Tintrik work preserved in Nopal in a manuscript from 

A.D. 1174. 

14. L&kilttta and his disciples are mentioned in an inscription from the 
time of Chandragupta n of the Gupta dynasty. 

15. Regarding the t origin and diffusion of the 6aiva sects, see R. G. Bhan_ 
darker, op.dt., pp. 165 ff (Collected works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. IV). 

16 Kem, Verspr. Geschr., VH (1917), pp. 17-53. 
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the Pi|hi|Mita sect xnigbi loave been preeein: in tha begimaingfbf 
the fifth century A.D. when Fa-hien visitad Java. It ms^ be rm- 

ealled that the Chinese traveller had found “heretics and Brahr 

« _ 

mins” (another translation is: heretical Brahmins) in Java. Kern 
thought that the use of the term “heretics” in the compound “here¬ 
tics and Brahmins” by Fa-hien may refer to the sect of the Pilupa- 
las, because Hiuen-tsang, who often used the compound “heretics 
and Brahmins”, meant, at least once, the Pasupata-sect by the word 
“heretics”.!^ From the nature of the case, the evidence is unsatis¬ 
factory, because apart from the distance of time which separates 
the two travellers, the status of the Pa^upata sect might have un¬ 
dergone changes during those two and quarter centuries. In the 
middle of the seventh century A.D., it was already an important 
sect because Hiuen-tsang refers to the Pa^upatas twelve times in 
his travels. It is extremely doubtful if this sect at all flourished 
in the Pallava-tracts and adjoining territories at the time when the 
first influx of Indians to Java-Sumatra started. Under the circum¬ 
stances, we may hold the view that the Pasupata sect flourished in 
Java at least in A.D. 860. Shortly before this date, the Pala empe¬ 
ror Devapaladeva (c. 810-850 AD.) had ceased to reign, but his 
contact with Suvarnadvipa had already been established by the 
Nalanda charter.^® 

Buddhism had already developed a distinct class of literature 
and mode of sadhana in the seventh century A.D. common fea¬ 
tures developed in Buddhist and 6aiva Tantrism between the 
eighth and tenth centuries A.D., though the symbols utilised by 
each was different. The mystic elements in Buddhist Tantrism, 
such as Vajrayana, Sahajayana and Kalacakrayana, of which the 
philosophical background was provided by the Yogacara and the 
Madhyamika systems of philosophy, went under the generic name 
of Mantranaya, which was reflected in an Old-Javanese tract from 
the ninth-tenth century. In spite of some common features among 
them, the iSaiva and Buddhist Tantrikas ussed separate symbols to 
explain their intricate mode of Sadhana. In this way, the two 
principal deities, in some of their manifestations, became identical, 
without, however, losing their separate individuality. If the 
Buddhism of Barabudur represents the philosophy of the Vdjra- 

17. Ibid, pp, 13711 

18. Ep. Ind. XVn, p. 318. 
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dhara sect and the Saivism of Prambanan that of the Pasupata 
sect, the two Tantrik lords of the two schools must have first 
fused in Central Java sometime during the ninth century A\D 
The Saivism of Prambanan is sometimes described as belonging 
to the Saiva-Siddhanta school, which can be traced at least to the 
middle of the ninth century A.D., but it is doubtful if it could have 
been powerful enough to lay the theological matrix of the Pram- 
banan-complex. If the extant 6aiva Tantrik literature of Java be 
any guide, the j^ecial field of activity of the Siddhanta-school was 
East-Java, perhaps from the twelfth century, when it became pro¬ 
minent in Southern India. In any case, the development of the 
Pasuj^ta and the 6aiva Siddhanta systems from a historical and 
doctrinal perspective and story of their inter-relation have to be 
further worked out in India before the problems of Saiva Tantrism 
of Java can be finally cleared up. This seems to be necessary in 
spite of the remarkable works of some scholars.^® 

Indian Tantrism, both Buddhist and Saiva, has laid gieat stress 
on the psychic or supernatural power. The Buddhist texts indeed 
speak of such power involving capacity “to project mind-made 
image of oneself, to become invisible, to pass through solid things, 
such as wall, to penetrate solid ground as if it were water, to 
walk on water, to fly through the air, to touch Sun and Moon, to 
ascend into the higher heavens, etc.”^® Such ideas do not appear 
to be a late development, because as early as the days of the 
Vinayapitaka, Buddha’s own disciple Bharadvaja was reported to 
have risen up into the air miraculously and brought down the 
begging bowl which was held aloft by a Setthi.^i Belief in such 
supernatural powers is also reflected in Old-Javanese literature. 
People living in 1365 A.D. in the Majapahitan kingdom believed 
that the division of the kingdom of Airlangga was effected by 
“Mahayanabrata, a past master in Tantra, a Yogi master” called 
Bhara'^a. He has been described as flying over the sky, demar- 


19. Notably, Zieseniss: Siudien zur Geschichtc des Sivaismus; die Sivai- 
Hachen ayateme in der Altjavanisehen Literatur in Bijdr. Kon. Inst. 98 (1939) 
and International Academy of Indian Culture, New Delhi, and C. Hooykaas 
in Bijdr. Kon. Inat., Vol. 118, pp. 309 fi. 

20. Rhys Davids and Stede, Pali Dictionary s.v. Iddhi. 

2t Vinayaka Pifaka (SBE, Vol. XX, pp. 78 S.). 
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eating the boundary with the “water of the jar of the idey.”^ Tha 
attainment of supernatural power or the acquisition of different 
siddhis is also one of the principal objectives of the general run, 
of Saiva Tantrihs. 

The approximation between Saivism and Buddhism and the 
identification of the two principal divinities of these two religious 
systems led to as much toleration as, or perhaps greater than that, 
in India. By the eleventh century A.D., if not earlier, Buddha was 
adopted into the Hindu pantheon as one of the ten AvatSras of 
VijaQiu and Jayadeva, the court-poet of king Lak^manasena of 
Bengal (c. 1179-1205), devoted a beautiful poem to the ten incar¬ 
nations of Vi^u, in which Buddha was the last, but even then no 
noteworthy Siva-temple could accommodate both Siva and Buddha 
in one and the same place. In spite of ideological identification 
of Siva and Buddha, no strenuous effort was directed, as in Java 
and Bali, to translate the ideas in terms of reality. This spirit of 
toleration is broadly reflected in Old-Javanese literature and ins¬ 
criptions. The Sang Hyang Kamahdydnikan says:^ Buddha tung- 
gal lavan Siva i.e. Buddha is one with Siva. The broad spirit of 
toleration and equation is continued in later records of East Java. 
This is further revealed, for instance, by an inscription of king 
Airlangga, dated A.D. 1034,®^ which pays equal homage to Mpungku 
Saiva-Sogata-]^, the same religious denominations which often 
appear, side by side, in the inscriptional and literary records of 
East Java. It may be recalled in this connection that the accession 
of king Airlangga to the throne was confirmed with the blessings 
of the Buddhists, Saivites and Brahma^cal r$is.^ In consonance 
with this spirit, the writer of the inscription of Keboan Pasar,^ 
dated A.D. 1042 offers, at the close of the inscription, salutation not 
only to Buddha, but also to &va, r§i and Brahmanas. The distinc¬ 
tion sought to be made out between the r§is who were perhaps 
Brahmanical ascetics, and the Brahmatpas, is interesting. This dis¬ 
tinction would not possibly have been made, unless the number 
of the former was very large. 


22. N&gardkrt&gama, Canto 6d/2-4. 

23. Cod. 5068 of the Lombok collection, fol. 22. 

24. Ovd-Jav. Oorkomd, LX. 
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The broad features of this religious toleration are also attested 
ki contemporary literature. In the Arjunavivdha, which was com¬ 
posed during the reign of king Airlangga, a side-view of this reli¬ 
gious syncretism is presented in the scene describing the medi¬ 
tation of Arjuna in the third canto. Here he sat cross-legged his 
hands rested on his chest and his eyes were fixed on the point 
of his nose. As the poet says, he was lost in void; be heard 
'nothing’ and was pure like ‘nothing’. Indeed Indra is made to 
remark (6:2) “If you love ‘nothing’, you will find ‘nothing’.” Such 
ideas are also found in Vajrayana, because sunya or nothingness 
came to be designated vajra on account of its indestructibility, 
but the sunya of the Vajrayanists differed from that of the Madhya- 
tTiilras or the Vijnanavadins, because it included the elements of 
reality, consciousness and great bliss. Obviously, the doctrines of 
and nirvana, to which reference has been made, are Bud¬ 
dhistic, but when these means and ends are sought to be obtained 
through the worship of 6iva the whole idea becomes corrupted. 
The trend of equation or identification is carried on through later 
literature, and has been particularly reflected in the Kunjarakarna, 
the Sutasoma, the Ndgarakrtdgama etc. The question has also been 
discussed by Kem, Krom, Rassers and the present writer.® The 
statuary art of Java has also reflected this phenomenon. It may 
be recalled that king Visiiuvardhana was represented, after his 
death, by an image of Siva in the dharma at Valeri and by a 
Sugata-image in the temple at Jajaghu.^ Similarly, king Krta- 
nagara was, after his death, “released in the Siva-Buddha regions 
and “an area (cult-statue) of 6iva-Buddha”, representing the de¬ 
ceased king, was set up in a religious domain.® In present-day 
Bali also the same phenomenon is clearly discernible, and Buddha 
is regarded there as the younger brother of Siva. The Bauddha 
stutis of Bali have considerable 6aiva admixture. Hooykaas has 
observed that some of them make the impression of being purely 

27. Kem, op.clt., IV (1916), pp. 149-177; Krom, Inleiding I, pp. 106 ff. and 
Meded. Kon. Akad. Wet. Afd. Lett., Dl. 58, series B, no. 8, 27; Rassers, Ponji, 
the Culture Hero, (1959), pp. 68 ff. As giva-Buddha images are known both 
in India and Java, it cannot simply be described as a philosophical notion, as 
Rassers thinks (op. ctt., p. 70), but a reality. Vide also H. B. Sarkar, 5wa- 
Buddha In Old^Ivoanese reeo»^ iit Iftdicn Culture, Vol. I, 1934-35. 

28. HdgarakrtS.gama, 41/4.2. 

29. Ibid, 43/5.3-4. 
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Saiva» but are exclusively Bauddha, while others are shared by 
the Bauddhas and the Saivas. The same scholar has noticed fm*> 
ther that the dukuh-priest of Bali was represented in three varie¬ 
ties, viz. daiva, Bauddha and Saiva-Bauddha. Althou^ he could 
not check up this information, Ihe trend of the religious system of 
Bali indicates that the information may be correct.®® In important 
ceremonial feasts, we always find four Saiva and one Buddhist 
priests, of whom the later faces the Sputh and the four Saivite 
priests face other directions and occupy the Central seat. Simi¬ 
larly, at the cremation of princes, the toya tirta or consecration- 
water of the two sects is mingled together. 

Siva was undoubtedly a versatile God. If he was, in his linga 
manifestation, identified with the pre-historic menhirs or susu- 
kulumpangs of Java, and with Buddha, he was no less amenable to 
his identification with Visnu or Hari. This also led on to the growth 
of the Hari-Hara cult, of which iconographical representations are 
available, both in Java and India. Images of Hari-Hara have been 
foimd from all parts of India, from the late Gupta period onwards. 
Some striking examples of the same may be seen at the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. In one of the amalgam icon of Hari-Hara, 
Buddha and Surya have also been represented on the sides. The 
most remarkable statue of Hari-Hara in Java was found at the 
temple of Simping; it is believed to represent the features of king 
Krtarajasa, but in the delineation of the features, greater stress was 
laid on the Saiva-element, thus proving once again that iSiva was 
the greatest of the gods of the Indian pantheon. 


30. Bijdr. Kon. Ingt., Vol. 120 (1964), pp. 231 fi. See also tiie same 
author’s article on Bauddha Brahmins in Bali in Bull. School of Oriental and 
African Studies, XXVI (1963), pp. 544S, 



Determinant Factors in the Early History o! 

Tamilnad^ 

BY 

K. V. SouNDARA Rajan, M.A, 

Archaeological Survey oj India 

Tamilnad has become a repository of all the cultural elements 
that had entered its precincts, and has cherished and preserved 
many of them in pristine fashion. Vedic rituahsm, caste dogma, 
reUgious beliefs, ritual and iconographic concepts have all tended 
to become ossified here to a greater degree than elsewhere in South 
India owing to the tip of the peninsula becoming the natural 
gravitational goal of all land-ward cultural movements from north. 
Only the coastal littoral displays a variable element produced by 
foreign contact which did not affect the cultural equilibrium in 
the interior. Hiis is notwithstanding the fact that the indigenous 
texture is now and again x>eeping through the well-worn northern 
dye on it. This aspect has bestowed upon the heritage of Tamilians 
a dichotomy of high individuahsm and conservatism combined 
with a gracious liberalism. Mixed strains from different impulses, 
of necessity, have given rise to a degree of miscegenation which 
is thriving side by side with a rigid adherence to pure forms of 
religious and social customs, nurtured in their original character 
over centuries. The highly self-sufficient character of Tamilnad 
in the past in food and clothing, its having been inured to centuries 
of intellectual pursuits and trade, and its internecine rather than 
extra-territorial clashes on the political plane, until the advent 
of the Cd}as, have all circumscribed its vision to some extent in 
material and national spheres, resulting in a degree of self- 
complacency and parochialism. From about 950 A.D. onwards, 


1. Sir S. Suhnhmanya Iyer Foundation lectures in History for 1965-66, 
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January^ 1966. 
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it had successively been under larger empires like those of the 
Cho^, the Pan^yas, the Vijayanagar kings, the Nayakas, and in 
more recent centuries, before Independence, under the British. 
Owing to the invisible cribbing effect of the insular position, along¬ 
side its undoubtedly expansive trade stimulus, apart from the 
barriers on the west and north, the land itself had become the 
collecting place of all heterogeneous cultural and social elements, 
and this has made Tamilnad a State within a State, with complex 
traits. 

It would be my purpose to show that the collective impact of 
the various factors like the geographical, archaeological, environ¬ 
mental, epigraphical and socio-cultural, was very complicated in 
Tamilnad, more than elsewhere. The unity that was substantially, 
though not completely, achieved out of the diversity of the cultural 
mosaic, had itself carried the germs for the evolution of the ulti¬ 
mate coherent political entity of Tamilnad. It would be apparent 
that if even one of the important determinant factors, as men¬ 
tioned above, had not played upon its ancient matrix, the persona¬ 
lity of the land would have been different from what it is. Need¬ 
less to say that some among these factors were of relatively greater 
potency, but it was the cumulative effect of all these that contri¬ 
buted to its rich fabric. In the sequel, Tamilnad has become a 
type-region of a responsive, insular culture-pattern where every 
intrusive culture overlapped upon its precursor and became ulti¬ 
mately, each of them, part of the resident culture. The process, 
notwithstanding its fullness achieved already, would seem to have 
yet a vital element of continuity in its evolution and scope for a 
briefer future. 


Geographical 

It is well accepted that the geography of a region furnishes 
the essential backdrop to the matrix of its culture motivations. 
South India, in general, is eminently illustrative of this axiom 
which has verily held the key to the differentiation and integra¬ 
tion of the regional cultures that throve here from Prehistoric 
times. *Ihe natural barrier of the Vindhya-Satpura Mahadeo- 
Maikal ranges, together with the gigantic sea-wall of the Western 
Ghats culminating in the Dodabetta of the Nilgiris (8760 ft) pro- 
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duces a typical plateau relief gently sloping towards the East, 
and the Eastern Ghats which are of irregular and broken outline 
Mid lower altitudes, converge with the Western at Nilgiris and 
are fortuitously helped by the Palghat pass for entry into Tamilnad 
from the Malabar coast. The many ghats in the Sahyadry—of 
which the Bhor Ghat, Kandala Ghat and the Panhala Pass are the 
more famous—and the Shenoottah and Aramboli gap fiirther 
South of Nilgiris, introduce similar entry points for maritime 
impulses into the main plateau, and have played a highly significant 
role in ancient times. The Eastern Ghats, despite their lower 
elevation and broken isolated character, are indeed more archaic 
geologically than the Western Ghats and run from Orissa to North 
Tamilnad almost hugging the coast, wherefrom these recede 
inwards in a south-westerly course, thus girdling the Deccan 
plateau and joining the western wall. The Cuddapah quartzites 
overlain by Kumool formations which fill the lower fringe of the 
chain, in addition to the granites and granitoid gneisses of the 
Mysore plateau and the southern tip forming Tamilnad, constituted 
the rich sources for the primitive, prehistoric tool-making Early 
Man, as well as the later sophisticated sculptors of the classical 
period of its history. 

As we know, the earliest northern literature speaks of the 
South as a different entity from Aryavarta, and calls it Dakshina- 
patha. Panini does not speak of any of the regions of the South, 
except Kalinga which is on the North-Elast corner of the Peninsula. 
On the other hand, by the time of the Mauryas, we find a great 
familiarity with the South almost down to the Mysore plateau, 
if not deeper still, whidh suggests a physical penetration of well- 
ordered groups into deep South. We may, depending upon 
Megasthenes, Katyayana and Kautilya, not to mention Aroka, 
firmly hold that the second half of the 1st millennium before 
Christ had already the part-colonisation of a greater part of 
the South by cultures moving from the North, while the 1st 
(earlier) half of the same millennium saw a large part of Lower 
Deccan and Southern India in different stages of primitive evolu¬ 
tion, either of the semi-settled Microlithic culture groups, or of the 
subsequent truly food-i»oducing Neolithic Age. 

As in the larger perspective of South India, as a whole, 
Ta mtlng d too had been functioning within the geographical 
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bamers, on its Kfovib fdimed bjr the weirtward-swinging Eastern 
Ghats and on its West by the Western Ghats. No doubt, the 
earliest inhabitants of Tamil country have been consideraUy over¬ 
lapped by the subsequent Dravidian-speaking races and these 
again had already mixed to a high degree with the nortl^m 
Aryan groups, thus resulting in a variegated pattern linguistically, 
sociologically and ethnically. The oldest inhabitants of the soil 
were undoubtedly the proto-Australoids who were found with 
another less well-pronounced and perhaps even earlier racial 
group, namely, the Negritoids as represented by the Kadars and 
Pulaiyans of the Anamalai ranges and its environs, and the Onges 
of Andaman islands. The proto-Austrsdoids are represented 
by Cencus, Kiirumbas, Malayans etc. A third element, namely, 
the Palaeo-Mediterranean type is perhaps reflected in the 
Dravidian-speaking people of South India. This last group 
has been the most peripatetic of the lot and the history of their 
movements is virtually the sum and substance of the history of 
southern cultures from early times to the present. The Tamil 
language—^the chief element among the Dravidian languages— 
should have been originally the speech of the round-headed 
Armenoids who represent the earlier among the two strata of round 
heads in India. There seems to be some evidence for holding that 
the Dravidian-speaking people had wide trans-oceanic and trans¬ 
continental contacts which resulted in the introduction of many 
of their ethnic and linguistic strains into India. Particularly, 
snake-worship, ‘mother-goddess’, were some of their important cult- 
elements. Burial of the dead with a variety of ceremonies and 
modes of interment was perhaps their most outstanding display 
of eschatological beliefs and it is through these Megalithic and 
other funerary monuments and vestiges that we are able to foUow 
their trail in the other parts of South India. The points of penetra¬ 
tion by which the tribal and other movements could have entered 
the Tamil country would be either along the East and West coasts, 
and into the plains through the passes like the Palghat Pass or 
through the hilly tracts of the Eastern Ghats and its continuing 
foot hill chain of the lower Western Ghats, forming the backbone 
of Tamilnad. It is not a surprise that the traditional northern 
boundary of TamUnad was, from olden times, taken as being 
represented by the Tirupati (Vengadam) bills . 
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WitfcJn its boundaries, the Tamil culture developed a sheltered 
character and did not receive the frontal onslaught of any of the 
new cultural or religious invasions. On the contrary, by the time 
it entered Tamil country, every culture-strain had already become 
sufficiently metamorphosed as to be readily integrated with the 
local ingredients. It cannot, however, be said that whatever hap¬ 
pened to Tamilnad was found well distributed over its entire pre¬ 
sent configuration to an equal degree. It is here that geographical 
and geological data help us further. The increase in the incidence 
of habitations and vestiges of culture in this southernmost tip of 
the peninsula was to be a gradual process, and was directlv relat¬ 
ed to the phvsiography of the entire terrain constituting the pre¬ 
sent Tamilnad. It is very interesting to note that the most ancient 
Stone Age cultures are observed as having flourished onlv in the 
northernmost part of the State in Chinglenut and North Arcot 
Districts, while the successive development of the Stone Age cul¬ 
tures found a more and more southerlv penetration. This would 
suggest that, alike on account of relatively un friend!v climate 
(nearer we go to the equatorial belt) as on account of the lack 
of suitable raw materials which were necessary for the fabrication 
of tools. Stone Age men preferred northerly regions of Tamilnad 
and spread over the southerly parts mostly after tliey had given 
UP their nomadic life. Geography and geoloey thus had been 
direct factors Controlling the incidence of Stone Age cuhures of 
Tamilnad. A more specific of the feature is made in the 

text section. ' 


Archaeological 

*Ibe prehistory of Tamilnad stretches as far back as the Old 
Stone Age, when man had been in a nomadic and wild state, ever 
hunting for his food and trying to overcome not only the fury of 
the elements like rain, fire, floods, heat, etc., but also the hostile 
faunal environment. His main achievement in this period was 
the capacity to fabricate tools and for this, his most obvious choice 
was those raw-materials which produced the tsq^ical conchoidal 
fracture when knapped. Hie quartzites in the Jurassic formations 
Rrhich fringe the northern jmrt of Chingleput District were ideally 
suited to this requirement and provided the mojrt copious source, 
for the Stone Age Man. 
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Atwordini^, pvdiistoric researdbes in this area by Krishna- 
swami^ folldwing; the pioneer explorat(»y trail of Bruee IVyote, 
located the rich vestige of Early Idan, in the form of his well- 
fabricated tools such as hand-akes, deaves, dhoppem, ovates, 
scrapers, etc., in the riparian stations at AtHrampakkam, Vada- 
madurai, Manjanakkaranai, Erumaivettipalayam, Odappai, Poondi 
etc., all in the Korttalayar valley (Vyddhak^Sra nadi) .* The tools 
have a direct relationship to the river valley profile in its chang¬ 
ing valley-morphology, and supply the necessary stratigraphic 
context in which the t37po-chronological developments manifest in 
the tools themselves could be usefully observed and documented. 
The climate of this Mid-Pleistocene period would appear to have 
oscillated between two sets of erosional and aggradational cycles. 
We have the direct relationship of the secondary (or detrital) 
lateritic formation of considerable extent found in this area and 
indicating the wet phase, with basal pebble beds, representing the 
sheet gravel type of a formative river bed. Tools of pre-laterite 
origin in the boulder-congromerate bed, as at Vadamadurai or at 
Neyveli, as held by some workers, are being investigated further. 
The valley shows an erosional top terrace at 60' level, a well- 
formed a^tradational terrace at 20 feet level and another eiPsional 
terrace at 8 feet level above the present stream level in Korttalayar 
valley, as demonstrated at Erumaivettipalayam, Manjaiiakkaranai 
and Attirampakkam. The tools themselves have been found to 
have basic affinities in their earliest forms,—as implicit in a 
Handaxe culture—not only with their counterparts in India itself 
(in various parts of Karnataka, Andhra Pradesh, Eastern Deccan 
and Kalinga—these exclude the trap rock zone of Western Deccan 
where the raw material and techniques were more advantageous 


2. V. D. Krishnaswami, ‘Stone Age in India*, Ancient India, No. 8, 

pp. 12^. 

3. This was the oldest course of die Palar river and had been abandoned 
sometime in the Cola period and the river occupied the valley of Cooura, 
which it had since abandoned, for its present course still further South. Bruee 
Foote (M.G.S.I., Vol. X, Geoldgy of Madras) was the first to point out that 
the valley of Courtalayar is altogether disproportionate to the size of the 
river that now flows through it. The Kalingattupparani literary tradition 
datable to early I2th century AD, confirms also that at that time PIdftr was 
flowing Nordi of Kafiehmram (See Journal of Madras Geographical Aasoda- 
tion, June 1938, p. 155-6, B. M. Thirunaranan—Bivers of the Polar Batin). 
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to the subsequent stage of small-or flake-tool cultures generally 
taken as of the Middle Stone Age) but also with regions outside 
India, in Africa and Europe. 

In Tamilnad, we do not find truly Ea’-ly Stone Age sites any¬ 
where else, except in Chingleput District and the related adjoin¬ 
ing parts of North Arcot District where quartzites are in good 
supply. 

In a subsequent context, almost throughout the rest of South 
India, the Middle Stone Age culture tools, indicating an evolution 
both in forms and technique over the larger earlier Bifacial Core 
Tool Culture facies, were fabricated in chert, agate, jasper and 
the like — these being silicious rocks crystallising especially in 
the exposed depressions of the successive lava flows in the Dec- 
can. Tamilnad, however, witnessed in Chingleput District, the 
continuation of Stone Age Man in Middle Stone Age culture level, 
preparing flake tools on quartzite flakes themselves,^ as in the 
neighbourhood of Red Hills, Vengal, Poondi, Gudium (near Ali- 
coor hills) in as much as he has already mastered the basic flake¬ 
making technique, namely, the prepared-platform technique (Le- 
vallois) and was thus able to exploit any material fracturing well, 
particularly, quartzites to which he had become well-used. At this 
stage, the distribution of the Middle Stone Age relics has been 
noted on a wider region in Tamilnad than in the earlier phase and 
almost upto the southern limits of Vaigai valley in the South, 
with centres particularly located in the Pudukkottai tract on the 
one hand, and Ramanathapuram tract on the other. The tools in 
these areas, however, essentially differ in the raw material from 
those of Chingleput District, in having been made of Chert and 
Veinquartz—^materials which are found in some quantity in the 
tract between Tiruchirapalli and Tirunelveli variously in the 
ferruguised, calcareous and black soil zones here. In Tiruchira¬ 
palli District, it is seen that, “resting on the uppermost Cretacious 
rocks on the eastern side of the District, are the unfossihferious 
gritty Cuddalore sandstones, frequently very ferruginous in 
character, which cover the great part of Udayarpalayam Taluk 
and are themselves very largely outlain by red sand.” In this 

5. Triehinopoly District Gazetteer -- F. R. Hemingway, 1907, Chap. I, 
p. 17-18. 
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laterite sand, near Ninniyur, two ‘palaeolithic’ implements were 
discovered by Bruce Foote, one sharp, pointed and the other ovaL 
The material o£ the latter was yellowish chert, but the former 
“was coated all over with a thin laterite crust, which hid 
entirely the real nature of its materiaL’* Good flints also are 
available in Kurichikulam of the same taluk. The reference here 
to ‘palaeoliths’ by Foote was apparently intended in a broad sense, 
since more recent works have revealed that this material chert 
except where the tools themselves are large, is generally used for 
the flake cultures of the Middle Stone Age specifically. Of two 
implements picked up from Ninniyur by Foote, one is certainly a 
bifacial point which, from its technical features, could well be 
placed at the end of the Early Stone Age in transition to the 
Middle Stone Age complex. The occurrence, thus, is suggestive 
of the potentialities of Tiruchirapalli District even for the relics 
of the Early Stone Age, since conglomerate beds have been 
mapped, near Uttattur, by the Geological Survey of India, and 
they might hold promise even for advanced early Stone Age tools. 
Foote also found chert scrapers and saw-edge knives in the shingle 
mixed with ferruginous gravel to the North of the tank in Talla- 
kulam, across Vaigai, near Madurai. Although at present the 
exact nature of their chronological context is not forthcoming, 
there is no doubt that culturally they pertain to a pre-microlithic 
stage, and are technologically fully reflecting a flake-blade-scraper 
equipment. It is specifically worthwhile to x)oint out here that 
these flake tools are relatively of a much larger size than the 
subsequent microliths that we now know of so well in the Teria* 
of Tirunelveli and Ramanathapuram Districts, and are of an arti- 
factual milieu which is quite divergent from that of these micro¬ 
liths. Thus, by aU accounts, they fit into the Middle Stone Age 
time scale, and would show that if these have not had a more 
widespread occurrence in Tamilnad, it is because they were to be 
an associative featmre of a topography characterised by open coun¬ 
try, accessibility to water, small game and last, but not the least, 
nearness to raw-material sources. This is why they are not gene¬ 
rally found in the more hilly western districts of Madras State 
like Ifie Nilgiris, Coimbatore, South Arcot, Salem, Westcon 
Madurai etc., but are more incident in South Arcot (Neyveli^ 

Bruce Footed IJ’J’A., p. 50, 
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Pow^cherry areas), Itoichirapam (Udayarpalayam area), Puduk- 
kottai, Easlt Madurai and Ramanatiiapuram Districts. By their 
very XMrovenance and distributionary trail, they lead us to the next 
stage of Stone Age tool culture, namely, the Microlithic. 

These become the characteristic features of the Teri sand-dunes 
of Tflrunelveli and Ramanathapuram Districts especially, but are 
also to be found between Cape Comorin and Trivandrum in 
patches, as also in between Madras and Mahabalipuram, and 
further on the Red Hills, as the natural development there of the 
Middle Stone Age complex aided by availability of raw material. 
The Teri sites of Tirunelveli and Ramanathapuram have been 
located by the Archaeological Survey of India in a number of 
places and most of them are in the nature of factory sites with a 
plethoric occurrence of tools, cores and rejects thereof. Sawyer- 
puram, Kattalangulam, Megnanapuram^ Manadu, Kudiramoli, 
Puthan Taruvai, Kuthan-Kuli, Kootampuli, Kolattur, Surangudi, 
Sayalgudi are some of the outstanding sites. 

The regional division of the Tirunelveli District according 
to the soil and physiography would split it into the following four 
parts: — 

(1) The valleys of the Tamraparni^ and the Cittarj 

(2) The dry red uplands in the centre of the District (the 
river valleys excluded); 

(3) The region of the red sand-dunes to the East and South- 
East of the District towards the coast line; and 

(4) The plains of black cotton soil to the North. 

Of these, it is the third division that concerns us here most. Tlio 
Teris, it is believed, owe their origin to the action of the heavy 
and continuous gales prevailing during the South-West monsoon 
on the broad belt of deep red loam skirting the eastern base of 
the ghats. By these fierce winds, the dry surface of the loam 
is swept clean and vast clouds of red dust are carried away east¬ 
wards and dropped near the coast where they meet the easterly 
winds. They are later consolidated by the rains, brought by the 


1 MuthvJcriahna Das -- ‘The Tamraparni basin’ — Journal of the Madras 
Geographical Association, June 1958. 
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Nortli^East monsoon. Hie red colour of the TeH is not due to 
garnet sands which never occur in this (but are found near the 
Cape where the gneisslc rock itself is of a gametiferous. kind) 
and is due to the deep red loam which has overlain it in succes- 
jMve, endless strata and were partly washed off continuously by 
sub-areal denudation. Hie Teri formation has a vital bearii^ on 
the economic life of the local people inasmuch as it is a country 
fit only for Palmyra trees and thus Palmyra plantation with the 
ancillary small industries of toddy and pahn-jaggery are the most 
significant products of this zone, catering to the employment of a 
large number of people and even exporting the palm-sugar so 
produced to South-East Asia. Hie occurrence of the Teri dunes 
has been noted as forming a parallel strip to the coastal, white 
shifting sands. Hie rate of advance of the Teri sand (the un¬ 
consolidated part) on the Sattangulam Teri was computed as 
varying from 6 to 17 yards a year, and the direction of advance 
was consistently towards the E.-S.-E. Hie occurrence of most of 
these microlithic sites is in the vicinity of springs caused bv 
seepage water, and serving verily as oasis amidst trackless sand- 
dunes rising in billows at times to more than ten feet height- The 
Kudiramoli and Puthan Taruvai lakes are the most picturesque 
of these with a bright splash of green vegetation amidst miles of 
dreary waste, dotted with palm trees around the fringes of the sand. 

Bruce Foote, who first discovered the Sawyerpuram teri^ 
called its Microlithic industry as Neolithic, Apparently the impli¬ 
cation of his utterance was that the material stage of the culture 
represented by the Teri microliths, with its nearness to water 
source of a parennial kind, and by the suggestive character of the 
tool types leading to small game hunting, would have introduced 
an element of ‘semi-settled’ character in the human activity whidi 
would at least be a fore-runner of the true Neolithic farming and 
domestication. But the interpretation of the word ‘Neolithic* has 
become so precise and technically limited since the times of Foote 
that we should consider the term as obsolete in the context of 
the Teri microlith. Hie Tirunelveli Microlithic culture® certainly 

8. Foote, opp.cit, 

9. V. D. Krishnaswami, N. R. Banerjee and K. V. Soundara Rajan — 
‘Microlithic Industries of Tirunelveli’ — Proceedings of the Indian Scievcr 
Congress Association, Calcutta (1^1). 
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paifta^es of the Late Stone Age by the occurrence of both ‘geo¬ 
metric’ and *non-geometric’ tool assemblage in it and is highly 
conditioned on the one hand by the prevalent raw materials namely 
mottled chert, vein and limpid quartz, rsemi-desert-conditlon and 
hunting equipment, and should have entered the deep South 
developing from the Tiruchirapalli-Pudukkottai centres of Middle 
Stone Age with its northern arm in South Arcot and Chingleput 
Districts. In any event, this late Stone Age microlithic culture, 
could not have thriven in the western hilly part of Tamilnad, and 
even in Ramanathapuram and Tirunelveli was a characteristic 
product of the stimulus produced by climate and geography alike. 
It would tend to show that the coastal area of Tamilnad had 
different t5rpes of physiography, e.g., marshy wet lands in Tanjore 
district, hard ferruginous ground in Ramanathapuram and Tirunel¬ 
veli, combined with a highly calcareous sub-soil at places. 

2^uner has tentatively dated the Ten industries indirectly by 
their height above present sea level as likely to belong to the late 
Atlantian period^® of the Mediterranean Eustatic cycle, and 
ascrihable to the third-fourth millennium before Christ, This is 
based upon the recession of the sea coast consistently from time 
to time, the sea level having fallen by as much as 50 feet, since 
for instance the Megnnnapuram and Manadu sites were thriving 
That this recession had been a continuing pro^'ess is w«'ll indicated 
bv the fact that even the earlv historic sea-port town of Korkai, of 
the Pandyas (‘Kolchoi* of the Class'nl Geographers) is to be 
found now more than 5 miles inland, and even Kaval which took 
its olace as a part later and wa.s noticed by Marco Polo (1256- 
1323 A.D.) as ‘Gael’, has now been left well inland, and is no 
more a coastal port. Destiny has now perhaps thrown the mantle 
of Korkai and Kayal on Tuticorin. under the Sethu-Snmudram 
project. 

Archaeologically, the next stage is that of the Neolithic period 
when man had ceased to be a hunter and learnt the three im¬ 
portant elements of semi-urban settled life, namely, agriculture or 
farming, domestication of animals, and pottery. We know now 
that the lower Deccan was the pristine seat of the oldest Neolithic 

10. F. E. Zeuner A B. Allchin — Teri Microlithic Culture of TirunelveU’ — 
Ancient Indio, No. 12, pp. 4-20. 
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cultuv^ of the aub-oontineat oa revealed In ^ ash mound sites 
like that of Utnur in Andhra Pradesh, and was already in that 
stage when the Iiuius VaUey civilization of the N.W. India was at 
its Initial stages. It is obvious that the Indus culture and the 
Southern Neolithic culture reveal the presence of contemporary 
but unconnected, and mutually disparate patterns of Semi-urban 
culture, separated by geographical and cultural barriers from each 
other. These two were to come to contact, indirectly though, only 
in the close of the second millennium B.C. or slightly later.^^ 
Utnur, Piklihal, Maski, Brahmagiri, Sanganakkallu and Tekkala- 
kota were the live-centres of Neolithic culture in Lower Deccan in 
its different stages. The most primary material for the polished 
stone axes, namely, basalt of the best kind (which is generally a 
lithological adjunct of the Cuddapah Series and occurs as veins 
and dykes in it), is not to be found in the best part of Eastern and 
Southern Tamilnad, but is found in some quantity apart from 
Tiruchirapalli District in North Arcot, South Arcot and Salem Dis¬ 
tricts in the Shervaroy and Kalrayan hills, though in the forms 
of hypersthene, diorite and diabase in the last-mentioned area. 

The various Trap-dykes especially in Perambalur Taluk may 
be mentioned in Tiruchirapalli District, because traces of copper 
ore are also available in the same Taluk at Olappati and Veppur. 
The Trap dykes of South Arcot are a small assemblage found at 
Toludur, where the Madras-Tiruchirapalli road crosses river Vel- 
lar, and a large dyke, five miles lorvg across the same river, is 
found 4 miles West of Toludur. Again, to the North-West of Pondi¬ 
cherry and p>arallel to the road from there to Mailam, are two very 
remarkable dykes not higher than 100' above flat ground level. 
They are coarse-grained but very tough, black basaltic mass. They 
are younger than the cretacious formations. In Tiruppattur Taluk 
of North Arcot District around Paiyampalli and Chandranuram, 
there are Trap dyes. The locality has actually yielded Neolithic 
sites and rock shelters, one of which, namely Paiyampalli, has 
been excavated by the Archaeological Denartment and found to 
be an earlv Neolithic site, overlanped by Megalithic iron-using 
BUck and Red Ware stratum. 


11. F, R. Allchin — Excavations at Utnur — Andhra Pradesh Ardiaeolo- 
Series ^ 1961; K. V. Sonndara Rajan — The Neolithic Cloture of India 
in the light of fresh data — Journal of Indian History, Vol. 
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By far th« beat supply of djites is, of course, in Salem District 
and these are met with in the Baramahal and in Attur Dis¬ 
trict Neoliths had been picked up in good number (70) from tips 
tract by Foote, the commonest among them being celts, axe-ham¬ 
mers etc. The favourite raw material, as already stated, is h 3 rper- 
sthene granite, diorite and diabase. The Bargur factory ui Krish- 
nagiii Taluk to the East of Varatanapalli near 14^ milestone of 
Madras-Bangalore road was found by Foote to be a truly in situ 
iot^tion- These celts are characterised by having been better 
^imd or polished than the Deccan neoliths.^ Neolithic tools have 
also been picked up at Kaliamman Koil, near the bed of Kaveri 
here. The fabrication of tools of Neolithic type on such a variety 
of basic rocks is noticed only at Salem and the tools would thus 
fully deserve special study. Particularly interesting is the celt 
with finger depression on the two sides of the body, perhaps for 
hafting and the largest-sized ringstone, collected by Foote. Thus, 
the Neolithic impulses in Tamilnad which drew their inspiration 
from the Lower Deccan centres and throve on a copious supply of 
basaltic or doleritic nodules for the tool-making were restricted to 
the North West Tamilnad. Scattered occurrence of neolithic celts 
has, however, been noted in Coimbatore on the Counbatore- 
Madurai border as at Pushpathur in South Arcot district, as at 
Sengamedu—a site also yielding urn-burials, bZacfc ond red voare 
and russet-coated ware—as at T. Kalluppatti and Kodangipatti, 
(Madurai district) on the bank of Teni river. Foote picked up a 
Neolithic tool as far South as at Seidunganallur near Palayamkottai 
in Tirunelveli District. Further, the additional and affiliated factor 
was that wood and timber of the required quality was necessary 
for the additional tool kit, agricultural equipment etc., and what 
more, a largely pastoral folk like the Neolithic people, who mainly 
dependend on a large head of cattle wealth and had to be provided 
with good grass for grazing and rock shelters nearby for habita¬ 
tion, during rains, in their daily life, were not likely to be attracted 
by flat open country-type of terrain, but by areas girt by small hil¬ 
locks on three sides and having a water course on the fourth side, 
and yielding additionally sufficient fodder on the scrub jungle of 
the hills themselves. Thus, the main impact of the Peninsular 
Neolithic culture would seem to have left the best part of interior 


12. p. 5M3. 
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T am il n ad untouched. The Salem centre. wuuld, however), have 
been more bride an^ well-distributed in its Neolithic impulses than, 
is.usually considered till now by Archaeoloigists. As a miatter of 
fact, the nature of the subsequent Iron Age culture-pattern in Tiru- 
nclveli District in sites like AdichanaHur would show that a Neo¬ 
lithic sub-stratum of some kind had immediately influenced these 
Iron Age cultures, and the most adventitiously-located zone, reaso¬ 
nably within the access of the lower South Tamilnad, would have 
been only that of Salem District. It is also interesting that this 
Iron Age culture diffusion also reached Tamilnad from the Deccan 
apparently, had its impact first on its northern Neolithic settlements 
of North Arcot and Salem, and thus, on more counts than one, 
the Neolithic centre of the Shervaroy hills would hold the key to 
the better understanding of the Iron Age funerary cultures of tlie 
deep South, particularly when its predominantly Magnetitic ore 
differs from the dominantly Haematitic ores of the Mysore-Deccan 
area. Foote felt that ‘“the Southern Neolithic pepole lived in 
much more peaceful times and had tlie leisure to finish off their 
implements much more completely.” He added that “this expla¬ 
nation is of course hypothetical one, but it strikes one that it is 
not too hazardous to be probable.” Foote is noted for his preco¬ 
city in archaeological prc^nostications. Even if some of them 
had been off the mark, it was because at his time, there was 
less of all-India field work. Still, it might be possible that Foote’s 
surmise regarding Salem Neolithic Culture may not be off the 
mark. An early exploration and trial trenching of the ates is a 
keen desideratum, because Salem sites are of a class (ff their own 
within the southern Neolithic Culture. Further, as Richard ob¬ 
serves^ “Talghat part of Salem goes with Kongu country, in the 
Karur, Namakkal, Salem, Tiruchchengode and Omalur taluks, 
while Bara Mahal goes with Tondaimandalam and Mysore and the 
Hayalaseema hinterland to the north- Hence Salem distiict was 
too poor to support a capital, a dynasty or an army of its own, and 
too important strategically to be left in peace.” This physiogra- 
phical dichotomy of Salem is archaeologically a determinant factor 
in the dispersal of traits, and is thus of some importance. 

The Iron age culture development was the most projdtious 
event that happened in the history of Tamilnad, because even 


13. F. J. Richards, Gaeetteer of Salem District, p. 5i 
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more than the Neolithic settlements in a few scattered centres in 
its north-western fringes, it is this that brought enduring patterns 
of agricultural endeavour and semi-urban habitational growth to 
the bulk of Tamilnad. This could have reached, apart from coming 
through the route of the |^lier Neolithic cultures as already 
mentioned, also through thglniost easterly District of Chingleput, 
South Arcot and Tiruchirajadli. It is here that a very significant 
pattern of cultural activities emerges in the funerary practices 
which seem to have a directional connotation. Let us first see 
to what extent raw material and philosophy conditioned the cha¬ 
racter of these funerary practices in the Iron Age. Starting from 
the South, we note that Tirunelveli, Ramanathapuram and Madu¬ 
rai had a predominent and an almost unmixed and pure Urn- 
burial mode, the urns being almost of human size and often capa¬ 
ble of and said to have been taking the whole dead body. It did 
not have any ring of stone circles around the grave. It had its 
pottery essentially a variant in form, size and features from those 
of the Deccan-stimulated Megalithic culture of the more norther¬ 
ly Districts of the State.^^ It showed, in the few excavated sites^ 
a good amount of copper or bronze utensils and objects, and 
rarely even microliths. The urn was buried in a single pit gene¬ 
rally close to a water course. The most outstanding necropolis 
of this kind is Adichanallur in Tirunelveli District. From Puduk- 
kottai and Tiruchirapalli onwards, one encounters regular slab 
cist tombs, forming a chamber often of an elaborate kind with 
side ehambers and front chambers outside, and provided with 
the 'port-hole* opening, suggestive of its genetive kinship with 
the Mysore megaliths. The interment within the tomb, however, 
was curiously enough, in an um. This feature occurs in Coim¬ 
batore District also. In South Arcot, however, we find the cists 
carrying within them sarcophagi coffin (s) within it. Thus, the 
carrier and the interment vary in the various zones and give us 
a broad indication of what is the resident part of the culture 
and what is the intrusive element. A few, only a very few, 
sites in Tanjore District mostly towards the western part of the 
District have shown the pure urn burials and are otherwise de¬ 


ll V. D. Krishnaswami and K. V. Soundara Rajan - The Megalithic 
cf CMnfflapiit — PnwMdiiij/a of the Indian Science Congress Asso- 
ciodon, Allahabad (1950). 
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void of any such funerary culture jpractibe. 'Tflie a^stociaition of 
the um burial with the more southerly Districts and the cist 
(with or without sarcophagi) with the more northerly districts 
is well brought out by this distribution. The implication of this 
would be that while undoubtedly the cist and even the sarco¬ 
phagus coffin would have been impulses which were entering 
Tamilnad from the North, that is from the lower Deccan, the 
large solitary and non-megalithic um burials of the tip of the 
peninsula are to be considered as a thing apart, essentially indi¬ 
genous in their inception and themselves apparently moving 
northwards and permeating into the cist-tomb garb of these areas. 
In zones where the carrier itself was a sarcophagus, this carrier 
enters both dolmen and cist- Thus the main route of the cist- 
tomb from the Deccan would appear to have been taken through 
the North-West Tamilnad across North Arcot, Salem, Western 
part of South Arcot, Western part of Tiruchirapalli and Piiduk- 
kottai, South of which it stops, not for want of the suitable raw 
material for the cist^® because these are quite profuse and many 
of these hillocks have been excavated into rock-cut temples by 
the early Pandyas—^but because the pure um burial culture 
was far too dominant here and was not disposed to take in the 
megalithic garb. Indeed this diffusionary trail shows an um 
burial within cists all along, within Tamilnad. The Iron Age cul¬ 
ture distribution over Tamilnad indicates that the coastal strip 
within 5 or 10 miles of the coast in the Districts South of South 
Arcot have very meagre vestiges. This would show that the coastal 
strip, especially in Tanj ore District, was heavily water-logged 
and was apparently unfit even for sporadic habitation not to men¬ 
tion permanent settlements. It was mainly because of the irri- 
gational activities of the early Colas of the early historic period 
apparently, that the Cola country became an area fit for cultiva¬ 
tion and habitation, and was to become the veritable rice bowl of 
the Tamil country. In the pre-Christian centuries, apparently, 
the Kaveri delta was starting almost within a few miles of 
Tiruchirapalli, with the original Kaveri meeting the sea near 
PQhar or Kaverippattinam and with the other branch, namely the 
Kollidam, flowing further North to join the sea near Porto Novo. 


- 15. K. V. St»undara Rajan — 'The Iron Age Culture Ptovincet of Inditt 
Bharatiya Vidya — 1963. 
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Thfi b^st part of the Tanjore District South of this main Kaveri, 
e^ecially its South-Ejast part, would have been a syvamp or 
brabkish wasteland, such as part of Vedaraajyam (or Pt. Calimere) 
is like even to-day. 

Taking into consideration the fact that within say, 8 centuries, 
Korkai has been left nearly 5 ipiles inland, we may hold that much 
of Tanjore district South of the main Kaveri stream had been 
similarly retrieved only by about the time of the early Colas in 
the early centuries of the Christian era and in the pre-Christian 
centuries, the main habitable coast near Puhar would have been 
in direct contact perhaps with Uraiyur, the capital of the Colas 
of yore through, the river traffic. Thus, the balance between 
habitable tracts and unsuitable terrain in Central TamUnad has 
been one of the key factors in the distribution of ancient vestiges, 
growth of its agricultural potential and movement of impulses in 
the early historic period. We may equally plausibly infer that the 
best part of Tirunelveli District was an unattractive scrub jungle 
and only the reclamation of land by movement of people into the 
area, from further North in pre-Christian and early historic periods 
that resulted in the settlements of fertile agricultural activity in 
the Tamraparni valley. Pre-Christian references to Tirimelveli 
are very few and the place itself was perhaps first made habitable 
by the Iron Age culture-bearers, given to urn burials, and later by 
the immigrants from the northern parts, who brought the Purapic 
association of Agastya etc. to the zone. 

An interesting feature of the movement of cultures into 
Tamilnad is that there was a degree of polarisation in the pattern 
of diffusion of the incoming impulses. For instance, the important 
diagnostic clement of the opening century of the Christian era for 
South India archaeology is the Ronletted irare, patterned after the 
famous Roman Arretine ware. This ware has been found at a 
number of places in South India in excavation, consistently at the 
mid-first century level. Almost all these places, however, are dis¬ 
posed along the East coast from Puhar in Tamilnad to Tamralipti 
in Bengal, though a few like Uraiyur, are inland also. The West 
coast sites on the other hand had given other vestiges of Roman 
contacts^® like Roman coins, both as hoards and stray finds, 

18. ExcavatioiM at Vadnagar, Timberva Akota (all in Gujarati, and 
Kolhapur (Brahmapuri) in Maharashtra State. 
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maphaTam, 1»biize objects efid statuettes/but'a' 
ceramic, closer to ibe Homan Samian ware abd known generally 
to archaeologists as the Red polished ware to Western India. 
Hus wotild show either that these two indicators of Boman contact 
were of dissimilar chronological context, or that thMr entries into 
' Ii^a in general and Tamilnad in particular were achieved* by 
two sets of colonisers, one entering landward^^ and the other by 
maritime route. Even in a subsequent context, we find that one 
of the typical associative ceramics of the SatavShana period, 
namely the so-called Rveset~coated ware (with paintings on them), 
is essentially found on the western part*® of the Deccan and lower 
down in the Karnataka and North-Western Tamilnad. It is less 
and less on the "eastern flank. Even on the western flank, by the 
time it reached Tamilnad, it had become curvilinear in its painted 
patterns, in contrast to the northern sites which w^re mostly of 
the rectilinear series. These curvilinear painted wares, by living 
side by side with the Black and red ware, which were themselves 
part of the robust incoming cultural groups, already well-settled, 
had to a great extent seeped into the latter and become a mixed 
ceramic culture before they both completely faded away in the 
second or third century A.D. in the classical period. 

In the ceramic study of the Indian archaeological pottery 
fabrics, as related to Iheir known patterns of distribution, we find 
that three important fabrics emerge as the main contenders to the 
ethno-linguistic components of the contemporary Indian culture of 
to-day.*® They were: 

(a) Black-on^ed ware cultures, which include the Hara{^an 
and its ramifications (2500 B.C.-1700 B.C.), the Ontral 
Indian Malwa ware (1700-1000 B.C.), and the Western 
Indian^'mid Deocani jorwe ware (1500-1000 B.C.); 


17. Indeed, there is a relattonship between these red-poliidied ware 
of the West Coast and the Saka-Ku^iana antiquities of the Western and 

India, extending from Peshawar to Mathura and down to ISnd and 
Gujarat and Maharashtra. 

18. R. E. M. Wheeler — ‘Excavations at Brahmaglri and ChandravMli' — 
4ncient India, No. 4, pp. lSL-310. 

19. K. V. Soundara Rajan, ^Community Mopementa in ProtohlstoHo India* 
— Journal of Oriental Institute, Baroda (1961). 
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' (b)''^e Paiiaed grey ware (1100-700 B.C,) and its subsequent 
devolution as the northern black-polished ware (500-100 
B.C.), which represent the northern wares of the exft-a- 
peninsular fdains;^ and 

(c) Hie Block and red ware (both of the painted earlier 
stages—coeval with Hariq^an as well as post Harappan 
(2300-1000 B.C.) and plain subsequent stage) (800 B.C.- 
200 A.D.) which are the contemporaries, successors, and 
the diffusionists southwards along with some northern 
fabrics of ^Oup (a) indicating an ubiquitous and ancient 
vestige of Indian social structure 

Apart from these three, there is the fourth, the Southern Neolithic 
burnished grey pottery (2000-650 B.C.) which apparently repre¬ 
sents the basal substratum of the Deccan and South Indian cul¬ 
tures. Can it be that they represent the Australoid ethnic fabric, 
while the Block and red ware using people, in bulk, formed the 
long-headed palaeo-Mediterranean people? Harappans could, in 
the main, be the Proto-Mediterraneans; later followed by the 
Western round-headed, by the Alpinoid, the Dinaric and the 
Armenoid. Even in Harappa, recent anthropological studies®* 
reveal that site R. 37 which is considered as the true Harappan 
cemetery site there, does not show practically any round-headed 
types, thus showing the preponderance of the long-headed tsrpes. 
We may take that these people or their ramified counterparts 
developed the Black and red ware technique and kept it as part 
of their cultural elements and descended into the South in many 
stages. 

It is often presumed that trade in the early historic times with 
classical Rome should have opened up the entire stretch of thp 
coast line, involved in the busy landing of boats. To some extent, 
the Periplus, and the accounts of early geographers do indicate 


20. B. B. Lai —'Excavations at Hastinapura* — Ancient India, No. 11, 
p. 5-151. 

21. K. V, Sowndara Rajan, op.elt. 

22. A. Ghosh — 'Human Skeletal Remains from Harappa* — Anthropolo- 
gicol Survey of India, Memoir, No. 9, Calcutta (1962'>; Indian Prehistory, 
Pooaa (tl68), p. IM* S. a Saricar — Ancient Races of Baluchistan, Panjab 
and Sind, Calcutta, 1964. 
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this for the Sq^uth Indian ooaost. Nonethelesi, the Incidenkd navi¬ 
gational traditions followed a certain adventitious practice, which 
would be worth recording here. In Tamilnad particulars^, early 
historic hnguistic-cultural pattern covered a coast-to-coast distri¬ 
bution and significantly, we find that the three ancient kingdoms, 
namely, Cera, Cola Pandya verily commingled in the ICongu 
tract forming the modem Coimbatore-PSl^at rone. It was here 
that geography and history had conspired to circumvent and short- 
circuit navigational hazards, involved in circtim-peninsular traffic, 
and had given a mountain pass and an arterial valley beyond, 
towards the East coast, which had, it seemi, appealed to the early 
Romans. Wheeler most persuasively projects the picture of Roman 
trade almost reaching the termini! of their routes at Muziris and 
Nelcynda—^which should be in the vicinity of the modem Cochin 
harbour and Cranganore—and thereafter they cross^ the Palghat 
pass and entered the overland route along the Kaveri to the 
eastern marts. No doubt, we do have an attested Imowledge of 
Colcoi (Korkai) and Kumari Cape, by the early chroniclers of 
the West, but the fact remains that at least eleven 1st century 
A.D. hoards aggregating to many hundreds of gold and silver 
coin^ have been found located in Coimbatore District alone. Thi > 
d^ands a rational explanation which, considering the lack of anv 
appreciable occurrence of gold coins in the early coromandal marts 
like Podouke (Arikamedu near Pondicherry), Sopatna (Sope'ti- 
nam or Marakkanam), Kamara (Kaveripattanam or Puhar). 
Colcoi (Korkai) would show that the bulk of Roman gold and 
silver disappeared as bullion value and was never in currency in 
India—especially on account of the lack of a corresponding lornl 
currency—standard. This view receives added emphasis by the 
fact, on the one hand, that many of the coins in the hoards sho’v 
a specific cancelling of the coin by a straight cut across the ro’’. 1 
bust, and most of the coins, at least of the Coimbatore honrH-^ 
do not go beyond the time of Nero when coin had been deba<?ed 
by the Emperor, resulting in a slackness of overland trade wi<h 
India, which till then brought to South India, the much wantod 
Roman gold; and on the other, by the presence of pepper estate' 
even to-day mainly in the high ranges of the Coimbatore mvl 

23. Wheeler: Rome Beyond the Imperkd FnmMere, Pelican. Series, No 
A 335 (1955). 
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Palghat tfacls, a crop T)^ich was indeed one of the main items of 
the trade with the Romans, filling the pepper-barns beside the 
Tiber at Rome. Indeed, sudi was the preferred taste for pepper 
in the Roman world that it spread to barbarian Europe and it 
was not unusual for Alaric, the Goth, to demand 30,000 lbs. of it^ 
in his treaty with the Romans in A.D. 408. Pearls, Ivory, and 
silk were no doubt also transacted in considerable quantities, but 
the gourmets of the metropolitan Rome, it would seem, had, for 
once, priority over its grandames. Thus, the avoidance of circum- 
peninsular navigation was a habit of ancient travelling, and that 
is the reason why till'almost the time of Ptolemy—who has much 
new information to give—wc do not near precisely about Ceylon. 
Pliny and Periplus alike are vague on hear-say, second-hand infor¬ 
mation, when dealing with South-bound traflSc beyond Muziris. 
Consistently with this, as pointed out by Wheeler, no coins earlier 
than Nero and Vespasian are recorded from Ceylon as well.^ 

Further the specific classification of Roman trading posts in 
India into emporia, such as Kaberis emporion, Muziris emporion 
etc., representing nominon emporion (lawful market), as men¬ 
tioned by Periplus, and the enthesmon emporion (privileged 
market) where special legal provisions operated for the establish¬ 
ment of maritime ports by foreigners—on the modern analogy of 
Free-ports and Treaty-ports—would show that the Pandyan pearl- 
marts like Korkai, for instance, were not probably operating as 
regular emporia. All this, again, leads us to the surmise that the 
South Pandyan country would have been fully opened up only 
by the lst^2nd century A.D. and that the general impact of foreign 
trade as well as civilian movement was essentially restricted to the 
latitude of Madura till then, and the area further South was 
largely terra’incognita, except for the coastal locations. It is 
perhaps the reason why these areas have been sought by the early 
cavem-dweUing ascetics who had their beds inscribed by the pious 
donors. In any case, archaeological evidence is largely silent on 
the inland activity of the South Pandyan area prior to the lst-2nd 
century A.D. and it is this phase (whose most anterior limit would 
take us back almost upto the middle of the 1st millenniura B.C.) 

24. Wheeler: opjcAt. 

SI. WheeLor; ofM, 
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that is filled by tbe Iron Age hznerary monuments i& tbe form 
uxsv-burials. 

■ As we have already seen, these um burials are certainly not 
an integral part^leastwise not the terminal devolution—of the 
Megalithic practices seen further North in Tamilnid, mostly in 
Xondaimandalam. They are the richest in their grave goods, 
showing a profusion of agricultural implements and resddentiai 
bric-a-brac vouching a high degree of material culture for their 
authors. iThese people had certainly been crowded in by the 
incoming nortl^m folk carrying their vedic-Brahmanical rituals 
and social systems. We know very little about their daily life, 
in spite of our knowledge about their burial rites. The existence 
of um burials from coast to coast m the deep South suggests that 
these folk were well distributed in this area. The absence of any 
corresponding activity in early Ceylonese archaeology would com¬ 
pel us to eliminate Ceylon as a possible source. The choice thus 
would seem to favour our taking these folk as an early stock of 
Dravidian speaking people who had apparently reached this area, 
in the wake of the spread of the already well-distributed southern 
Neolithic culture-bearers who were given to primitive agriculture, 
grey and brown but unpainted pottery and an occasional microlithic 
small tool equipment. These resident folk have been found dis¬ 
placed by a more vigorous, more urban, iron-using, and also 
ethnically indigenoiis people, given to Block and red wore, (some¬ 
times painted also), and funerary practices, and it is these dual 
FlKdal strains that are reparesented perhaps in the paroto-Australoid 
amd Braohycephalic cranial remnants in the Adzchanallur burials.^ 

Thus the essential culture-stratigraphy of Tamilnad could be 
outlined as follows:—^Over a basal matrix of Stone Age ending 
with a very rich microlithic culture especially concentrated along 
a dry sand-dune ridden coastal belt, the Neolithic elements started 
diffusing mainly centred around the Cuddapah series in the North 
Arcot and Chingleput Districts. These had not fuUy and uniformly 
extended their cultural sway over the entire Tamil country, but 
it would be legitimate to infer that their impact was in varying 
degrees felt in the southern plains of Tbrntinad. They were, in 

26. S. Zuckerman — *The Adiehanallur SkulW, BiiUeHn ef ihe 
Government Afueeitm, N. S. Gmwral Section U, pt. i (1930), pp. ^-20. 
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due course, over-run and superseded without blood and tears by 
a robust iron-using culture which was the main unit that brought 
to Tamilnad all its urban traits, its agricviltural and pastoral 
wealth, and its trade contacts. ]Lt is on these already North- 
domiciled, Iron Age people that the subsequent southward expand¬ 
ing so-called ‘Indo-Aryan’ forces strongly impinged, again without 
much conflict, bringing a new socio-religious ethos and a profitable 
assimilation of literatures and cultures. 

Ihe advent of these northern strains was to a large extent 
post-Roman, since before the Roman period the culture of the 
region was fully impregnated with the Iron age culture matrix, 
mentioned earlier. The bulk of Tamil literature that we have 
come to call the Sangam classics had been written after this period 
in the first few centuries of the Christian era, if not the opening 
centuries A.D. That Roman life and impact is well authenticated 
in the classics themselves can also be indirectly attested to by the 
reference, on the one hand, of the cavalry device called caltrops 
having been employed at Kurkai (as mentioned in Maduraikkanci 
of Mangudi Marudanar) and, on the other, by the very central 
dating of the earliest occurrence of caltrops along with the 
Rouletted ware, as found at Sisupalgarh^ (Orissa) in excavations. 
Maduraikkanci, probably in the Nedunjadayan II period (c. 90-128 
A.D.) mentions the employment of caltrops for obstructing the 
progress of the horse-riding Yavanas, at dusk. The recent excava¬ 
tions at KaverippattiiQam.^ have given a rather mixed evidence, of 
the early periods of its activity, comprising a second grade 
Rouletted ware and equally poor Black and red ware, on the one 
hand, and large-sized brick structures representing the wharfs and 
irrigation sluice heads, on the other. The Vihara from here, how¬ 
ever, has given some stucco figures and objects which would seem 
to belong to the 7th-8th century A.D. stylistically, and not earlier. 
There was also a small bronze figure of the Buddha vdth flat base 
and back and of the modelled type, poor in workmanship as well 
as diminutive in size. No coins earlier than those of the Colas 
had also been forthcoming from the excavations. Ihere is certainly 
a case for an overlap of two cultures with a break in between, 

27. Ancient Indie, No. 5 (1948), pp. 62-105. 

28. Indian Archaeology — A Review, (1963-64 & 1964-65), 

L6 
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the upper being essentially in debris condition. Ihe site thtts 
appears to portray earlier culture, being an integral—if only the 
terminal—^part of the early historic times" of Homan contacts and 
the later period representing the early period around the 
7th>8th century A.D., with a chronological gap, in between, of a 
few centuries. 

We know from the Sangam literature that Kaverippattujam 
was the Coja capital and was set out at the mouth of Kaveri. 
It mentions also that in earlier times it was ruled by*'the Nagas 
and was perhaps the capital of Naganadu. Ihere is considerable 
diflBculty in dealing with the legendary connection of Tirayan myth 
mentioned in Pattuppattu and the Tondaiman cults of the Pallavas 
and other allied legends, referred in Velurpalayam plates (9th 
century A.D.). We should also notice that an earHer, or really 
the earliest Tamil Copper plate grant of the Pallavas, namely the 
Pallankovil record of the time of Simhavi§nu mentions, in the 
legend of its seal, the origin of the Pallavas as *PdtraskhalHa’ or 
spilling from the jar or pot. This is apparently an ornate refer¬ 
ence to the Pallava (creeper) origin of the Pallavas. These vari¬ 
ations show that we are dealing with a chronological context which 
is contemporary with the early Pallavas themselves and thus 
would lend a like antiquity to the Sangam classics in which such 
references occur impliedly or explicitly. It would seem that the 
time-spread between 3rd century A.D. and 8th century A-D. (with¬ 
in which the Sangam anthologies would be deservedly placed on a 
concensus of all data), leave any reference to the Pallavas having 
been ruling at Kafici. If the early Pallavas from the time of 
Sivaskandavarman are already reigning from Kahci these could 
not have been missed in the Sangam classics, when the Penimpa- 
narruppadai deals so specifically with the Tondaiman of Kafici 
and describes the city and its graces. Its particular reference to 
Vehka (now a suburb of Kafici) where the reclining Ananta^ay! 
is described in this classic, is a synchronism of some import. We 
cannot perhaps put the Anantalayl icon at Vehka earlier than the 
first Alvars, which means around c. 609 A.D. If this is so, it is 
strange that the classic talks about Ilknfirayan of KSncfi aitd' not 
Mahendra and Mamalla Pallava. It leads us into a knotty chro¬ 
nological issue if we were to take the classic later than 6th cen¬ 
tury. It is perhaps suggestive of an early shrine of the 5th,fen- 
tury A.D. of perishable materials, in whose sanctum, the Ai^ta- 
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iayi figure might have been painted. A temple of more durable 
fabric could have come in the place later. In any event, it does 
not talk about any Pallava, earlier than Simhavisnu line and this 
also is a stumbling block to the admission of an earlier Pallava 
capital already at Kanci of Tondainad before Simhavi?nu. Unless 
we are disinclined to put these data to good use and merely con¬ 
sider them as part-mythical, we would be tempted to tie up Ilan- 
tirayan probably with Simhavisiiu and, if so, much of the histori¬ 
cal data contained in the literary texts would leap to a new life 
and become intelligible narratives. This correlation is put here 
for what it is worth. The Tondaimandalam of the early Sangam 
period was apparently ruled by small tribal chieftancies like the 
Nagas, etc. We have indeed a reference to one Mu^i Naga, a 
poe<^ of the mythical 1st sangam which at best, along with the 
intermediate Sangam, should be taken as having merely relatively 
antedated the only historically identifiable Sangam, of the early 
historic times. 

The Sangam period, dealing though, with small local chief¬ 
tains and patrons over different parts of Tamilnad, has furnished 
us with very few proper names of kings but only with attributes 
or special titles. The historicity of most of these personages is 
not clear, since overlaps in names were very quite common, the 
same names being successively repeated over generations- Only 
with the Simhavi^u line of Kanci we have a firm historic footing, 
'rhe Sangam classics are inherently poor histriographic material, 
and archaeology, in so far as it is able to identify early historic 
culture-differentiate in Tamilnad, would allot the period of 2nd 
century A.D. to 5-6th century A.D. as the central age of these 
classics. The post-Sangam classics like 6ilappadikaram would be, 
equally suggestively, of the 7th-8th century A.D. as shown by the 
bronze, stucco and terracotta evidence at Kaverippattinam. 

Further, in practically one and all of the ancient sites in 
Tamilnad, the urban vestiges start occurring only from the early 
historic period, and a hiatus obtains between the Stone Age culture 
and these. The urban dwellings themselves occur only during 
the latter part of the Megalithic culture and are, in fact, the direct 
evolutionary extension of this local culture. The rise of a classi¬ 
cal period in social graces, literature and art could thus be plau¬ 
sibly related only to this early historic era. 


(To be continued) 




Religion and PoUtics in the early Mediaeval Deccan 

(A.D. 1000-1350) 

n 
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Deccan College, Poona 

In the mediaeval period of In dian history religion could hardly 
be separated from any activity of an individual or a social institu¬ 
tion. As a result religion was to an institution, say State, caste 
or watan, what its natural colour is to an object. Institutions like 
government, guild etc., are noticed to have undergone an internal 
change that very gradually altered their external form or appear¬ 
ance- In these days of secularism and impact of various cultures 
it may not be easy for us to understand the relationship between 
religion and some social institutions in the mediaeval period. 

Obviously it is not possible for religion to exist in isolation. 
Whatever be its antiquity or original doctrines, religion has got 
to adjust itself to the conditions in a particular period in case it 
is to survive and extract an appreciable influence upon the society. 
For, the principle of socio-cultural compatibility works in favour 
of mutual adjustment. And the mutual relationships among diff¬ 
erent institutions of a society become clear in the case of religion 
and politics. State government is the basis of politics; Govern¬ 
ment, of all the social institutions, is unique so far as it can use 
force, with the approval of the society it governs, in securing com¬ 
pliance with its laws. 

State and Religion: In ancient times no distinction seems to 
have been made between religion and State or Government as 
everything was viewed through the glass of religion. Original 
scriptures of almost all religions have taught nearly identical 
ethics. Generally people everywhere, whether Hindus in India, 
Muslims in Islamic countries or Buddhists in Japan, have re¬ 
garded their ruler as god on the earth^ and his rule has been 

1, Manu Swifti, Vn, 4ff. Vi,«n« Pur&na , 1 , 13 ff. Bfhaddhamia PurSma., 
m, 37 . 
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accepted as havmg divine sanction. It is worth*while noting that 
tile earliest Japans word for government is “matsnri-goto” 
TOft a ning claaervance or wi^ahip,* Tl^s Illustrates 'hailt 

thb identity of religion and politics and also indicates the lack of 
differentiation of function between the two spheres. In this con¬ 
text the two terms "Dharmoiastra” for code of law and “Ntti- 
sdstra’* for polity occurring in the old Indian terminology need 
no particular comment. The words* “Dharma” with its meanings 
religion, duty, law and “Nfti” with its meanings ethics, polity and 
various shades of them have proved flexible enough for quite a 
variety of interpretations to suit the changing needs of people from 
time to time. 

We focus our attention on the South Indian region of Mahi- 
rastra and Karnataka in the early mediaeval period upto mid¬ 
fourteenth century A.D. Generally speaking this period is known 
for the regimes of Yadavas in Maharastra and Hoysa|as in Kar¬ 
nataka; Rudramba and Gal^pati Kakatlya were the contempora¬ 
ries ruling over the Andhra country. Brahmanism and Jainism 
were the ancient creeds vying with each other for dominance while 
the newly organised sects, the Mahanubhava and the Vira^aiva 
which is popularly known as Lihgayata were exerting to over¬ 
power Jainism. Sufism penetrated into the South and a network 
of Sufi missionaries scattered over the whole region spared no 
effort to spread Islam. 

Religion and Caste: Dharma has traditionally been associated 
with caste duty known as ‘Jdtidharma\ Though ultimate politi¬ 
cal authority had jurisdiction over castes, the code of conduct 
for each caste was different. Each caste governed itself indepen¬ 
dently and enforced its regulations socially, its decisions being 
normally supported by the King. The caste system has played a 
vital role in the life of people in the whole of India since ancient 
times. According to Manu obedience to caste rules was the very 
essence of religion.® The notion of caste was so deeply rooted in 
the minds cl people that even Jains who had disregarded it in 
the beginning could not do away with caste totaUy, During the 
period under consideration the Jains adopted it in soAie other 

2. Sansom, Japan; A Short Cultural History, p. 51. K. N. BeQah, Tofcu- 
gama Religion, Illinois, 1957, p. 87. 

3. Manu Smrti, Smith Donalds, India as a Secular State, p. 293. 
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form.* Natha pantha and ViraiSaiva sects tried their best to do 
away with caste distinctions. Mahanubhavas adopted the frame¬ 
work of jain practices and also accepted *Vatur-varnya’\'^ These 
sects which tried to do away with caste distinctions were them¬ 
selves ultimately reduced to the status of a caste in the whole 
social structure. Varakaii pantha, the most important Bhakti cult 
very widely followed in Maharastra, minimised successfully the 
rigidity of caste-separatism without disturbing the Brahmanical 
code of practice in general. Contributing generously to the religio- 
social life of the region, the Varakari pantha is completely indiff- 
c-rent to its political aspect. Events of political significance affect¬ 
ing the people find an expression in contemporary Mahanubhava 
literature but are normally missing in Varakari compositions. The 
Mahanubhavas, Virasaivas and Jains respectively are seen to have 
closer contact with the ruling families and State officials. 

Religious Sects: 

(1) Mahanubhava: The Mahanubhava sect had direct con¬ 
nection with the royal family of Yadavas. Kamaisa, the wife of 
Ramadeva Yadava, was attracted to this cult and some of Rama- 
deva’s officers were devoted to Cakradhara, the founder of this sect, 
Mahanubhava scholar like Gopala Pan^t and the poet Narendra 
Ayacit were patronised by Ramadeva. On account of such close 
association naturally very early prose of Mahanubhava literature 
gives us an idea of the event of Ramadeva’s taking hold of the 
fort of Devagiri, plucking out the eyes of his cousin Amana to 
secure the throne, as also invasions and minor attacks of the 
Muslims on this region. Cakradhara had witnessed political events 
during the reigns of the three Yadava Kings Kr§na, Mahadeva 
and Ramadeva. Cakradhara observes that as he was cruel in 
achieving his political ambition, Ramadeva was rough and ungene- 
ro\is towards saints and propagators of religious creeds.® The 
political atmosphere in this country, the manner of administration 
and his judgment of Ramadeva’s nature led Cakradhara to fore- 


4. ^vala one of the modem Jain castes like Srimali, Pallivala, Khan- 
•Jelavala etc. is referred to in an Inscription dt. VS. 1100. Prdclna Jaina 
Lehha Saiihgraha, by Muni Jina Vijaya — Bhavanagar, 1917. II no, 316. 

5. dcSfft, 81. 

6 . SmTtlsthala, 86 . 
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tell the jEall of Y&dava kingdom.^ It was neither intuition nor 
vision of a seer with occult powers but a logical conclusion arrived 
at. by a practical person from his observation of facts. Cakra* 
dhara restricted the spread of the Mahanubhava sect to the 
Marathi speaking area of the Peccan. 

(2) Vlraiaiva: The country lying just to the South of 
Marathi region was dominated by the Viraiaiva cult popularly 
known as Lihgayata. The sacred Vacana Sahitya of Vii'a^vas is 
in Kannada. The foremost champion of this sect, Basava was the 
Minister in charge of the treasury of Bijjal Kalacuri. The appeal 
of Virasaiva tenets was so great to the Kannadigas that the com¬ 
mon man as well as the civil and military officials holding key- 
positions in the Kalacuri government came to be attracted to it. 
The magnetic attraction of Virasaivism in the topmost cadre prov¬ 
ed fatal to the political power of Kalacuris and to Jainism substan¬ 
tially patronised by Bijjala. 

This victory of Basava made it easy for his successors to 
convert Jain rulers like the Santara, the Cahgalvas, Bhairava Ode- 
yar, the King of Coorg etc.® Suggaladevi and later her husband 
Calukya Jayasimha III joined the Virasaiva cult. Ekantada 
Ramayya’s vigorous disputations and his success at the courts of 
Kadamba, Calukya and Kalacuri are extolled in inscriptions.® Next 
to the princes the trading class was more important to the State 
as it functioned like arteries in its system. Besides advancing 
debts to the State, the trading magnates made available to the 
King on demand the army they maintained to protect their cara¬ 
vans as an auxiliary force. Consequently they commanded res¬ 
pect and influence in government circles. The entire trading class 
of Vira Banajigas who were the followers of Jina were completely 
won over and converted to the Virairaiva faith by Lihgayata pre¬ 
ceptors. 

(3) Jain: In Telahgaina Ihe Kakatlyas of Warangal, the Kota 
rulers of Dhanyakataka and Paricchedi Pa^pati Kings of Bezwada 
were responsible for the disappearance of Jainism from their coun¬ 
try. In the reign of Gaipapati Kakatiya, the Jains lost all their 


7. Si^pS^ha, VUsSranMihil, 138. 

8. E.C. IX, hitro, p. 20; Rice, Mysore and Coorg, p. 139, 206, 207. 
8. X.J. V, p. 245. 
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power and prestige (AD. 1199-1260) after a defeat, in a religious 
di^utation, at the hands of Tikka^ia Somayya, the Mini- c y o| 
Mahaina^i^esvara Madhurantaka Pottapi Cola.^" 

Tha loss of royal patronage was an important reason for ihe 
decline of Jainism in the South. The Gahga and Ra?trakuta 
Empires that mainly supported Jainism, disappeared by the begin¬ 
ning of the eleventh century. Silah^as favoured Jains to a large 
extent. Kalacuris and their officers were Jains but they were 
either the captives or victims of Vira^vism. Except for giving 
a few grants the Yadavas look no interest in Jainism- But it 
was different with the H6ysa]as, Their kingdom was founded by 
a Jain monk who guided the first three Kings. Naturally the 
Jains were in royal favour to begin with but with Vi?nu-Vardha- 
na’s conversion to Vaisanavism the Hoysalas drifted away from the 
Jain faith. Later came into being the kingdom of Vijayanagar 
to serve the cause of Hinduism and there remained no saviour for 
the Jain creed. 

The Jain monks took care not only to win the King's favour 
to maintain a favourable atmosphere for the development and 
spread of their religious faith but also availed themselves of oppor¬ 
tunities to create kingdoms. Monk Sudatta Vardhamana brought 
the Hoysalas into the political arena of the Deccan in the 11th 
Century A.D. The much earlier creation of Jain religio-political 
wisdom was the Gahga Empire brought into existence by Siih- 
hanandl in the 2nd Century A.D. 

After Sudatta Vardhamana, no Jain preceptor has taken 
recourse to politics to promote and strengthen religion. The later 
chiefs of Jain Church were indifferent to material changes in the 
world outside their field in theology. They could not see the im¬ 
plications of the rise of new religious sects which weakened Jain 
power in the religious and political life of the Deccan. 

In case of difficulty the Jains sought intervention of the King 
on religious matters from time to time. Akalahkadeva had secured 
a promise from King Hastimalla to crush the Buddhists in an 
oil-press in case of their defeat in a SastracarcdM Later Pratapa 
Bukkaraya brought about a compromise between the Jains and 

10. Seshagiri Rao, Studies in South Indian Jainism, II, p. 21-29. 

U. EX!. II, intro., p. 84. 
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the Ve4Qavas. The docum^t he issued m this ooonectioai says, 
“VaifS^va creed will continue to protect the Jain darsana. Jains and 
Vaii^avas are one. They must not be viewed differently.... He 
who transgresses this rule shall be a traitor to the King, to the 
Sahgha and to the Samudaya.”^^ Thus a religious issue was 
treated like a political affair and a casual rule laid down by the 
King is posed to take effect like an estabhshed law. 

The gradual decline of Jainism in the South was mainly due 
to socio-cultural reasons and not merely want of royal patronage. 
The influence of Brahmanism hollowed the Jain faith from within. 
It was impossible for Jain Kings and soldiers to stick to the 
principle of ahirhid though they were devoted lay-followers. 
The Jain monks accepted donations assigned for Brahmani- 
cal performances,^ occasionally performed a sacrifice and wor¬ 
shipped forest deities.^^ They not only indulged in temple worship 
but vied with Vaisnavas in elaborate and rich performance of 
Mahavira worship. Temples received munificent grants from 
Princes, officers and merchants. This plenty and prosperity re¬ 
sulted in their being self-complacent and blind to the activities 
and advance of rival religious sects. As a result no able preceptor 
was produced to champion the cause of Jainism. 

Law enshrined in Scriptures: 

As a matter of fact the all-pervading religion regulated general 
social relationship and enforced moral code of conduct which was 
regarded as the code of law, -Dharmdsdstra-, by the Hindus. This 
code treated both civil and criminal matters that branched off and 
developed later. Thus law was already extant in religious scrip¬ 
tures in its complete form and traditionally in practice for a very 
long time. Though kingship was divine no King — Hindu or 
Muslim — had any legislative power in olden days. Of course it 
was the function of the State to enforce law but never to make it. 

Law as enshrined in the scriptures, though regarded as com¬ 
plete could hardly be so in practice. It could not be applied to 
the same degree all the time in socially changed situations. On 

12. Desai, P. B. Jainism in South India and some Jain Epigraphs, 1957, 
p. 401, 402. 

13. EJ. VI, p. 29. 

14. Studies in South Indian Jainism, T1 p, 12, 
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aoiaOimt oi tbe ssoctity of and faith in scriptures as also the pres- 
sitfe ot titadilion, the authors of treatises on Dharmasastra could 
hardly transcend the general frame-work set up by Manu or Y^- 
fiavalkya. The range of aspects covered by Dharmasastra is so 
wide and the nature of Hindu scriptures so comprehensive that 
thexe exists great diversity of opinions on the same point. This 
came to the rescue of commentators on Smrtis who strove to in¬ 
troduce a few alterations or reforms. These scholars have wholly 
accepted the authority of almost all the Smrti texts holding good 
in their time. But while commenting on some Smrti statements 
not fully applicable to the society to which they belonged the com¬ 
mentators argued the point in such a manner es to cautiously 
suggest a desirable way out, helpful to the changed social situation. 
These reformers have taken care to spin the yarn of their argu¬ 
ment from the fibre of citations from authorities on the subject 
None could transgress the rigid limitation on advancing an argu¬ 
ment to convince the reader that whatever one says bears support 
of the tradition and has got sanction of the scriptures. 

It needs no special mention that the social conditions in the 
Deccan at the time of Vijnanesvara were not tlie same as those 
during the days of Manu or Yajnavalkya. Obviously there was 
a problem of bridging the difference on important matters- By an 
ingenious interpretation of the old Smrti texts, Vijnmesvara has 
made a remarkable contribution to the law of inheritance adjusting 
it to the needs of society. This reform has been long sustaining. 
With his Mitdksard Tikd Vijnanesvara has created an epoch in the 
history of Dharmasdstra. It is regarded as the Chief Hindu autho¬ 
rity in courts of law all over India. Likewise Hemadri, a Minister 
of Ramadeva Yadava, championed the cause of inter-marriage 
among Brahmins belonging to different schools of* Veda, settled 
in a particular region.^® This reform permanently solved the 
problem of settlement of Brahmins who migrated to the Deccan 
from Gauda desa or KasmTra. Hemadri’s work gained ground and 
won respect in Telangana. Besides these there is an encyclopaedic 
commentary on Yajnavalkya Smrti to the credit of Apararka — 
a Silahara King of Konkan. This work commands influence in 
Ka^Ira. 

15. Caiurvarga Cint&mani, Khar^a, HI, p. 753, 381. History of Dharma- 
ahastra. Part I, pp. 355—356. 
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tnie Brahmins were the formulators and interpretero of law, 
which is the most effective means of exercising control over the 
p^ple. As a result, for the same offence Smrtis inflict more and 
more severe punishment on offenders of lower castes. The exe¬ 
cutive aspect of law and justice was dealt with by the members 
of administrative machinery of the State or independent social 
institutions approved by the King.^® The chief executives of a 
guild were qualified for judicature. Corporation, villages, castes 
and families had their own judicial organisations with their res¬ 
pective jurisdictions. In case a dispute was not settled in the 
village committee an appeal was made to a higher court of law 
in a city. A dispute would reach the King only as the last resort.^^ 

Law and the Ruler: Thus when legal procedure rested mainly 
in the hands of social institutions the ruler was, in a way, bound 
to respect and support various rules and customs of Kula, Jdti, 
jSreni etc., in so far as they were consonant with Dharmasastra. 
In theory Dharma allowed no possibility of legislation on the part 
of the State- It entrusted the management of social obligations to 
the respective castes. Political regulation was defined accordingly. 
But political authority, which something more than and distinct 
from political regulation, was traditional in its nature. The duty 
of the King was, therefore, to rule in accordance with tradition and 
ultimate authority of Dharmasastra. The Yadava and Hoysala 
Kings were not an exception to this. Vinayaditya Hoysala (1100 
A.D.) was going along the path shown by Manu,“ and so was 
Govindaraja, the great officer of Narasiihha Hoysala (1160 A.D.)i® 
The chief Minister of Yadava King Rayamurari S63ddeva, Danda- 
nayaka Byalike Kesimayya has been described as ^‘manvcaya 
sevyavrtti” and as one abiding by ‘’purdtana rdjanltiJ'^^ 

In obedience to the Smrti injunctions, the duty of a King 
was personally to supervise the administration of law and finance, 
as also dinlomatic and civil affairs to ensure the protection of his 
subjects. In his absence besides the Prince and the Prime Minister, 

1C. Mit&'ksarB. 11.30. 

17. Smftisthdla 11; Vrddhac&ra 1; Govindprahhu Caritra 3; Pit&maha 
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the Purohita was supposed to be a representative of the King. So 
the priest was in a position to legitimate political authority of 
dharma or law as revealed in sacred scriptures. But since the 
rise of Ra?trakutas, the power of the Purohita as a Cabinet Minis¬ 
ter declined fast. The Yadavas and the Hoysalas, excluded 
the Purohita from their Ministry. The only exception to this 
during the period under consideration, was 6ilaharas of North 
Konkan. Mahamahopadhyaya 6rirama Pa^ita, the Rajaguru of 
Chittaraja, looked after the kingdom as Chief Minister. Mum- 
muni the successor of Chittaraja, created two posts for Purohitas 
designated as “Mahdrdjaguru*^ and '^Laghu-rajaguru.”^ It must be 
noted here that Hemadri, who contributed substantially to Dharma- 
iostra was also a Minister at the Yadava Court but he was a Sri- 
karani and not the Purohita. It is thus seen that the King’s task 
of preserving Dharma committed him to maintain caste order 
based on traditional supremacy of the Brahmana. 

Law and Polity: For effective control in administration of 
the State or maintenance of balance in social relationship the 
enforcement of law would be difficult without punishment. 
Punishment for its breach follows law as a natural corollary. Manu 
declares punishment (danda) to be identical with law.^^ But 
Yajnavalkya and Vijnanesvara regard Dhamiasdstra to be defini¬ 
tely superior to Dandanlti or NHisdstra.^ Kautilya the great poli¬ 
tical thinker, agrees with Yajnavalkya and gives the science of 
polity a position subordinate to that of the sacred code of law.®^ 

N^tisdstra, though science of polity, deals with the religious 
aspect of life in general and enjoins religious conduct in the daily 
routine of a King. In its outlook Rdjanlti is religious so far as it 
has to develop commanding personality of the Kin^but in practical 
aspect it lays stress on his ability to conduct the affairs of State. 
The above reference to “Purdtana RdjariitV is evidently to the 
Arihaidstra of Kautilya. The attribute *pvrdtana’ shows that the 
composer of the text of the inscription had in view an '‘adyatana’^ 
(modem) work on polity which is vety likely to have been the 

21. JBBRAS Xn p. 330. 
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N&iviSei^Sni^ oi SraiuMlevm. Sdnaaddra a Jain scMat^ 
flouriisiied in the Sooth in the middle the tenth century A.D. 

. What is observed about keeping up of tradition in connection 
with Dharmasdstra holds good for NitUastra also. Thoug^h there 
Is a little difference in his principles Somadeva has substantiaUy 
borrowed from Kau1;ilya’s Arthasastra. From his NUivakydmtTu 
it is difficult to recognise the religious faith of Somadeva. Thouj^ 
a Jain, he allows the use of violent means where authority, in¬ 
trigue and power are not adequate. Nevertheless he insists that 
force should be used only as the last resort in internal administra¬ 
tion. 

Polity of Somadeva: Like many Jain scholars of the period 
Somadeva has followed not only a Hindu text but also Brahma- 
nical way of thinking. His typical statement in this connection 
is that “in a state of meditation the King should silently repeat to 
himself the mantra: “I am protecting the cow (the earth) which 
yields milk of the four oceans, whose calf is dharma, whose tail is 
enterprise, whose hoofs are varna and dsrama, whose ears are 
kdma and artha, whose horns are polity (maya) and valour (pra- 
tapa)j whose eyes are truth and purity and whose face is law- I 
.shall not tolerate one who offends her even mentally.”2s Soma¬ 
deva had high regard for varndsramadharma and he treated Brah¬ 
mans with consideration. He upheld hereditary professions also, 
but considered all persons to be equal before the law of the State. 
Somadeva did not stick to the Jain principle of ahimsd in political 
thought as was done by Jinasena before, and Hemacandra after 
him. 

Somadeva is marked out from the rest because he treats the 
State as supreme and the source of Dharma, Artha and Kdma 
when other scholars have given Dharma precedence over every¬ 
thing else.^ He proposes that politics of the civil Stale should be 
controlled by civil authorities and the military should occupy a 
subordinate position in State administration. Somadeva was con¬ 
vinced that soldiers must have sentimental affinity for the King 
and therefore, the army of the King must be regular and punctually 
paid.®^ As the fighting force is the chief support of sovereignty 
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Sdmadeva pointedly differs from Kau^ilya’s advice of maintaining 
tnnporary army in case of need. 

Civil authorities looking after the administration of State were 
advised to avoid over-taxation. On the one hand they were ex¬ 
pected to consider the capacity of the people to bear taxation with¬ 
out suffering and on the other they were to see that State economy 
was not in danger. Quick and correct understanding forms an 
essential quality of an able rulet of the State. The King must be 
able to discrinunate between the relative merits of his officers and 
men,28 Wide knowledge of worldly affairs and a strong sense of 
situation being primary requisites for the running of the State 
machinery, Somadeva prefers State without a King- i.e., anarchy, 
to the rule of a King ignorant of State administration. This 
is another bold statement that distinguishes Somadeva from 
other writers on polity. It may be recalled here that R5strakuta 
Govinda IV and Cajukya Taila III were forced to leave their 
thrones by their officers. 

Somadeva has clearly laid down tliat the Ministry of a King 
should not entrust a State department to a foreigner for obvious 
reasons. But we find that Kadamba Jayakesi I had appointed 
Chadd^ma, an Arab as his Prime Minister brushing aside the claims 
of his own Ministers (^‘Svadesasacivdn iyaktvd”) because Jayakesi 
was very much interested in the navy and trade by the sea. Sila- 
hara Anatadeva also had for his Mahdmdtya, the Arab V^aida. 
But Sihghana Yadava was keen on driving the Arabs and other 
Muslims out of his kingdom.® So was Hdysala Ballala III who 
was bent on eradicating the tiny Muslim kingdom of Madura and 
striving to expel Muslims from the South. 

Islam in the Deccan: The Arabs had already settled down 
on the western coast of South India by the 9th century A D. They 
were not only treated well by the Hindu kings but also offered 
posts in their government and allowed to propagate Islam. In the 
early mediaeval period, the Muslims dominated political activities 
in the North and frequently came to the South to gain ground in 
the religious and political life of the ^Peccan. Alauddin Khalji 
and Malik Kafur led the to conquer Deva- 
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giri of the Yadavas and Dvarasamudra of the Hoysala and to 
bring them under the political control of Delhi Sultanate, while 
the disciples of Nizamuddin Avaliya of Delhi led three consecu¬ 
tive expeditions of their spiritual army for the spread of Islam. 
Each batch was 700 strong. These Suh missionaries led a spiritual 
life and by their spirituality and humanity attracted to themselves 
not only the Muslims but also low caste Hindus and even a few 
Brahmans. The non-Muslims were gradually absorbed in the fold 
of Islam. The Subs regarded the conversion of non-Muslims as 
one of their primary spiritual objectives in India.^ The Muslim 
rulers in general were neutral to this policy of conversion. Mu¬ 
hammad Tughluq was opposed to conversion by force but did not 
mind conversion by Sufis in their own ways. Later Firuz Tughluq 
not only favoured conversion but oifered patronage and posts to 
the converts. Well-known persons in the history of tfie Deccan 
like Khusru Khan, Harihara, Bukka, Malik Kafur etc. were con¬ 
verted Muslims. By the middle of the thirteenth century Uie Sufi 
missionaries achieved more in the socio-cultural life of the Deccan 
than what Muslim military commanders could achieve in the poli¬ 
tical sphere. It was only after the establishment of Bahmani 
kingdom that the Hindu life of the Deccan began to show clearly 
the impact of Islam in its social, cultural and political aspects. 

Hindu-Muslim conflict in the politics of the Deccan started 
with a fight between Raheman Shah, the nephew of Mahmud 
Gazani and ila, a Jain King of Elicpura (1058 A.D.). The root 
cause of it was religious. A faquir was reported to have been 
insulted at the court of Ila. The first Muslim aggression of a 
religio-cultural nature was marked by the demolition of ^e three 
Hindu temples at Paithan and the erection of a mosque on the 
site by Moijuddin, a Sufi propagator (about 1300 A.D.). It was 
nearly towards the close of the fifteenth century that the Hindu- 
Muslim religio-cultural conflict came to be toned down. 

Later even as a ruling class the Muslims had to depend on 
the Hindus for man-power, money in administration, village orga¬ 
nisation etc. In fact it was the fear of popular reaction that pre- 
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vented Alauddm KJiilji freon promulgating Islamic roligion^i like 
his predecessors who also took care not to hurt public feeling on 
religious matters. 

During this period the Delhi Sultanate had a very capable 
and rational ruler hke Baioan who on ac jount ot the pressure of 
iv/ongols did not think ot reaching to the South. But nfly years 
later Alauddin with the help of Malik Kafur repeatedly invaded 
the Deccan and on defeating Ramadeva Yadava and Prataparudra 
Kakatiya annexed their kingdoms to the Muslim Empire. Malik 
Kafur was ordered to do all that he could in the South to elevate 
Islamic religion in the mind of the people and create respect for 
the Sultan. A few years later Muhammad bin Tughluq shifted 
his capital from Delhi to Devagiri. The Hdysala kindom did not 
disaj^ar merely on account of the pressure of the Muslims; it 
disintegrated more as a result of internal dissensions after VIra 
Virupak$a. The nothern portion accepted the rule of Vijayanagar 
in 1344 A.D. and when a large number of officers who liad served 
the Hoysajas joined Vijayanagar in 1346 A.D. The Hoysala king¬ 
dom was completely dissolved. 

Islam and the State: Of all the Muslim rulers of this period 
Balban was a very clear thinker with conviction. On realising 
the inseparability of religion and politics he felt that in order to 
enforce the laws of Skari^att pious, religious, just and god-fearing 
persons alone should be appointed as KaziSj muhiasihs, officials 
etc. He said that if a King were to allow low-born, base, irreligi¬ 
ous and faithless persons to interfere in State affairs he would be 
ungrateful to God. The Muslims also regarded kingship as vice- 
gerency of God and the King as the shadow of God on earth.®* 
Hence the unquestioning loyalty to the King. Obedience to the 
King was obedience to God himself and any rebellion against him 
was nothing less than sin.®® Later a verse from the Quran to 
this effect and Hadis of the Prophet advising people to obey their 
ruler was always pushed forward to make obedience to political 
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authorises a religious obligation as if it were enjoined direhtiy- by 
the Quran and the Hadis.^ 

Balban did insist on regular obligatory prayers for personal 
salvaSon of a King but his poHlical ideology had no refern^e to 
religion. It was not theological sanction but political expediency 
on which Balban justified his principles. He had clearly discern¬ 
ed that political ability and not religious faith was needed to con¬ 
solidate his Sultanate and to enhance its dignityBarani informs 
us that Balban had great interest in religion in his personal life 
but he never cared for the laws of SharVat in dealing with those 
who defied his authority or whosoever was guilty of political 
crime.^ 

Conclusion: This duality and distinction between reJigion and 
politics in the mind of a ruler cannot but translate itself into his 
political activities. The observance of religious practices for the 
spiritual development of self can be a personal pursuit but while 
dealing with political affairs for consolidation of power or expan¬ 
sion of the State it is bound to involve a number of intricacies 
dependent on relations with various persons and institutions. It is 
precisely for this reason that Jain Kings and commanders had 
to put aside the precept of ahirhsd in their political career. The 
principle of speaking the truth had also got to be diluted in diplo¬ 
macy. Calukyas and Yadavas followed Brahmanism. Hdysalas, 
Kalacuris and Silaharas favoured Jainism but they did not seem 
to differ in their political conduct according to the creed they fol¬ 
lowed. On careful reading of mediaeval treatises on polity it be¬ 
comes clear that they did enjoin daily religious routine for the 
King and in discussing matters relating to the State they preached 
morals but did not insist on religion, so as to over-shadow politics 
or conduct of the affairs of State. 

It means that in the early mediaeval period of Indiein History 
a distinction was made between religious thought and policy of 
the State. The two things were not so mudh identical as they had 
been in ancient times nor were they as distinct and separate as 
they are today. Naturally we do not find an instance of a govem- 


34. Nizami, p. S5. 

35. Ibid., pp. 99-103. 

86. Ibid., p. 121; Tatikhi Firoz Shahi, p. 47. 
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ment rejecting religion in general and trying to extirpate it from 
the society directly or indirectly as it is possible only in an ex¬ 
tremely secular State. A form of government supporting one re¬ 
ligion and rejecting or discriminating against all other faiths may 
be said to be that of Muslims. But government that supported 
religion in general without giving any marked preference to any 
one of them so as to suppress others seems to have been the 
generally accepted form of government with all the Hindu States 
of the Yadava, the Hoysala and the Kakatlya dynasties of the 
Deccan, 




Vimati-Vuiodaiu, A Vinaya Commentary and 
Kundalkesi-Vatdiu, A Tamil Poem 


Prof. P. V. Bapat, Poona 

“Pubbe kira imasniuji Damila-ratthe koci bhinna-ladrlbiko 
Nagaseno nama thero Ku^alakesi-vatthuip paravadamatbana- 
naya-dassanatthaip Damilakahharupena karonto ‘imam surapanassa 
janitvIVa pivane akusalanayam; annafl ca desa-kaladibbedena 
anantam pi neyyam sabbaimutalfianam sa-lakkhanavaseneva 
natum na sakkoti, fianena paricchiimattena ftejryassa anantatta- 
hanippasaingato; aniccadi-samaxma-lakkhalnavaseneva pana fiatum 
sakkoti ti ca; paramatthadhammesu namarupam ti adibhedo viya 
puggaladi-sammuti pi visuin. vatthubhedo eva ti’ evamadikam 
bahum vi — paritatthanayam kahhakdrassa kavmo upadisitva 
tasmim pabandhe karanabhasehi satim sammohetva pabandhapsi. 
Tan ca kabbam nissaya imam bbinna-laddhikam matam idha 
Vebhaiiavadimate sammissam ciram pavattittha, Tam pana paccha 
Acariya-Buddhappiya-Mahatherena sodhitam pi Sdratthadipaniyd 
Vinaya-tikaya ‘snrapanassa sa-cittapakkhe yeva cittam akusalan’ ti 
samatthavacanam nissaya kehi ci vipallattha-cittehi puna ukKhitta- 
siram jatam. Tan ca Mahatherehi vinicchinitva garayhavadam katva 
madditva laddhi-gahake ca bhikkhu viyojetva dhammena Vinayena 
satthu-sasanena cireneva vupasamitam. Teneva ettha mayam 
evam vittharato idam paUkkhipimha—^ma aiine pi Vibhajjavadino 
ayam laddhi dusesT ti. Tasma idha vuttani ca avuttani ca karaMm 
sutthu lakkhetva yatha Agamavirodho na hoti, tatha attho 
gahetabbo’*. {VimaU-vinodant, Sinhalese edition, pp. 99-100). 

The passage reproduced above from a very late (14th-15th 
centuries A.D.) commentary on Vinaya, Vimati-vinodanX by name, 
is very interesting. In the first place it mentions by name a Tamil 
poem Kuv4alakesi~vatth,u, which is now lost, and which is now 
known only from passages reproduced in a commentary on another 
Jain poem NilakeM by name. Hie latter is written by way of a 
F^ly to the Buddhist poem, Kun4alakem-vatthu, which levels 
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charges against Jainism. While rebutting the charges made in 
Ku^ahked-vatthUf Nilakesi has some Buddhist views in mind, 
l^e Commentary on Nilakesi by Samaya Divakara Vamana Muni 
reproduces some passages from Kun4alake8i-vatthu representing 
those views. Unfortunately, the latter, which is one of the five 
Tamil poems included in the Sirupancakdvyam, is no longer 
available. Apparently, this work belonged to a school, which did 
not exactly agree with the views of the orthodox Mahavihara 
school of Ceylon. Prof. N. Ayyaswamy Shastri, of Shantiniketan, 
has written a paper on “Gleanings from NilakeSi” and has pub- 
lished the same in the Journal of Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Insti¬ 
tute, Tirupati. vol. IV No. 1 (Jan.-June 1943*. on. 59-70). He has 
quoted in it the same passages in Prakpt, which come very close 
to passages in Pali. 

Here we need not go into the details of the life-account of 
Kundalakesl. That account is found in TherUApaddm, Then- 
gdthd-JJommentary (which quotes profusely from Then Apaddria) 
and Dhammapada-Commentary on Dhammapada 102-03. Suffice it 
to say that before Kup'^alakesi was converted to Buddhist faith by 
SSriputta, she was a Jain nun. She was defeated in an argumenta¬ 
tion with Sariputta and so left the Jain faith and joined the fol¬ 
lowers of the Buddha. Later on, when she was thus already con¬ 
verted. she had a discussion with another Jain nun Nilakexi! and 
KuvAft^okesi-tmfthu is supposed to represent the views whkJi she 
had presented in her discussion with NilakeSl. 

The passage reproduced above mentions one Nagasena, who 
has inspired a Tamil poet to compose the poem Kun4alakesi-vatthu, 
which, though a Buddhist work, contains several passages about 
philosophical views, which are not in strict accord with the orthodox 
views of the MahSvihara school of the Theravada in Ceylon. This 
commentary describes Nagasena as a heterodox elder (hhinna- 
laddhiko) and mentions some of the views advocated by him, such 
as: (i) drinking wine is an evil only when one drinks it knowingly 
(janitva’va ); (ii) even omniscience cannot comprehend the specific 
characteristics of the knowable that is infinite, in respect of space, 
time etc.; but that it can comprehend only the general characteris¬ 
tics such as ‘transcienf etc,; for, if it is comprehended, then it will 
lead to the difiScult i^ituation of that knowable being no longer 
Infinite; (iii) just as among the ultimate realities, we can count 
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Name and Form <nama-rfipc), so even the conventional term 
‘pudgaW ‘individuahty’ may be counted as having a real existence. 
Such kinds of wrongly conceived notions, continues the passage, 
were preadied by him to Ae composer of the poem, whfe was 
thus confused in his mind by fallacious reasoning of the inspirer. 
Such kinds of heterodox views of a long time mixed up with the 
official views of the orthodox Vibhajjavadins (the Analysts, such 
as those of the Mahavihara school). But they were, later on, 
smashed by the Great Elder Acariya Buddhappiya and the Bud¬ 
dhist doctrine was restored to purity But a heterodox view hke: 
“that when a man drinks wine knowingly, then only his mind is 
vitiated” is being recently supported by a statement to that eifect 
in a Vinaya-Commentary, Sarattha-dipanl by name, and so it ap¬ 
pears that the heterodox view is again raising its head, being up¬ 
held by men with strongly conceived notions. The great Elders 
have already condemned such views and those who held such 
views were banished and such a view was given a quietus in Ihe 
religion of the Teacher, according to Dhamma and Vinaj^a. We 
have expatiated, says the author, on the same at such great length 
and rejected it, in order that it may not vitiate other Vibhajja- 
vadins also. Therefore, observing carefully the arguments, men¬ 
tioned here or not mentioned here, one should arrive at the conclu¬ 
sion in such a manner as would not go against the sacred texts. 

It may be interesting to note that the same Commentary 
observes elsewhere (p. 97), that the view “that it is an evil orjy 
when one drinks wine knowingly” was held by the heterodox 
people such as the inmates of Abhayagiri school and the like. 

Hius we know from above that the view that drinking wine 
is an evil only when one does it knowingly was upheld in the 
poem Kwn^olakesi-vatthu, that it was smashed by the Elder 
Acariya Buddhappiya, but that it again held its head up as it was 
supported by Sariputta, the author of Sdrattha-dtpanl, who was a 
protege of the great king Parakramabahu, who ruled in Ceylon 
in the latter half of 12th century A.D. It was condemned again by 
the Elders in general and particularly, by Cola Kassapa, the author 
of Vimati-vinodam. Buddhappiya mentioned in this account is 
piobably a less illustrious namesake of a later Buddhappiya, who 
is known to be the author of Rupasiddhi —a grammar belonging 
to the tradition of Kaccayana—of Pajjamadhu, a classical poem in 
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Pali modelled on Sanskrit classical poetry, both written in €^o}a 
country. According to Gandhavaa/jwi, this later Buddhapj^a is 
ai^ credited with the authorship of Sar<iUhar8mgaha, which is 
described by Wickramasinghe (Mai. p. 222) as a religious work. 
He was, like the author of Vimati~vi7todani, a South Indian. He 
was called Co}iya Dipahkara. He was a disdiple of Ananda Vana- 
ratana, who presided over the ArahhvasI sect and who, while in 
India, was also the Resident Superior of two monasteries, one of 
which was Baladicca. This Aranhvasi or Vanavasi sect was closely 
allied with Kalihga and probably with Cola country also. This 
fraternity closely allied with Soutii India was not in favour of the 
view, supported by Sariputta the author of Sarattha-dlpanl, that 
drinking wine is an evil only when it is done knowingly. Our 
Buddhappiya also probably belonged to the same fraternity. 

Sariputta justified his view on the authorities of Cida-ganphi, 
Majjhimaganthi (old Sinhalese commentaries) and on Bhikkhu- 
vibhanga and Bhikkhunivibhanga. He clearly states in his 
Sdrattha-dipanl (Sinh ed. pp. 425-26)—“Yathd pana kaftha- 
safindya sappam ghdtentassa pdndtipdto na hoti, evartt ndli-kera- 
j^nasanndya majjarn pivantassa akusalam na hoti”. “Just as there 
is no offence of killing a living being, when one kills a serpent 
under a mis-apprehension that it is only a piece of wood; in the 
same way there is no evil when one drinks wine under the impres¬ 
sion that it is only coconut-juice”. Vimati-vinodant considers all 
these passages quoted by Sdratthadipanl, refutes the arguments 
used in the same and finally comes to the conclusion ^hat it is an 
evU whether one drinks wine knowingly or unknowingly. 

That this question of retribution in the case of intentional or 
unintentional crime agitated the Buddhist community for a long 
time is proved by the fact that it was a point of controversy dis¬ 
cussed at the Third Council of Pataliputra and we find the same 
discussed in Kathdvattku (Book xx. 1) and its Commentary. 
Samanta-pdmdikd (p. 60) also discusses this point and comes to 
the conclusion that no sin is attached if a guilty action is done 
unintentionally or unknowingly. 

, Similar views were, it is alleged, advocated in Ku^alakesi- 
vatihu about crimes such as murder, theft, falsehood and immoral 
sexual behaviour, as becomes apparent from the lengthy introduce 
tion written by Principal Chakravarty to his edition of the Tamil 
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poem NUakeH. To the Buddhists of Kundalakesi’s persuasion is 
ascribed the following view put in the mouth of Nilakesi:_ 

Nllake^i argues: “There is no killing” you maintain, “unless 
there are five angas—(i) There must be a living being; (ii) the 
person -who kills it must know it to be a living being; (iii) there 
must be the intention to kill it; (iv) there must be actual killing 
of it; and (v) there must be actual death as a result of that act”. 
These five angas are exactly found in Pali commentaries. For 
instance,— Atphasalinif the Commenta^ on Dhamma-sangani, the 
first book of Abhidhammapifaka gives (Dev. ed. 3.143) the five 
angas as pdna, pdna-sannitd, vadhaka-cittam, upakkama and tena 
moroTkiTp. Thus it will be found that Kundalakesi’s position is 
based on some authoritative works that are even now found in Pali. 

Nilakesi continues: According to this definition, there would 
be no murder if a stranger is killed under the impression that he 
is your enemy.—You say mere enjoyment—^by which he, probably, 
means a mere act without consciousness or a deliberate purpose— 
will not produce karma. Then you can maintain that drinking 
and whoring, since they are mere enjoyments, cannot be condemn¬ 
ed as moral evils... .You can take away somebody’s property under 
the impression that it is your own_You can have a sexual inter¬ 

course with some other woman under the impression that she is 
your wife” (Chak. pp. 211-12). 

As regards drinking wine, the strictest point of view of the 
orthodox Buddhists is that it is an offence recognised as such by 
pubhc opinion, by convention.^ It is a loka-vajja, an offence ad¬ 
mitted by the whole public, by tradition. It is not an offence 


1. To my young friend, Pro, A. N. Aklujkar, I am indebted to the 
following interesting parallel: “Yo hy aj&nan vai Br&hmanam hanyat, surirn 
t’fi pihet, so pi patitah sy&f' (Mohdbhdsya, Kielhom’s ed. p. 2). Also, “Yoa 
tu khalu ‘evamasau Br&hrnavmfi hanW, "evam asau surdm pibati’ iti tos- 
ydmikurvan Brahmwnam hany&t, suro/tjfi vd pihet, so'pi manye paUtah syat; 
Yo* tu khalu *evam asau Br&hmanjarfi hanti’ ^evam asau surdm pibati' iti 
ta$i^nukurvan kadaUstambhasp, chindpfit, payo va pibef, na so manye pati- 
tah aydt." “One does become guilty of a heinous offence, even when one 
commit the murder of a Bridiamana unknowingly, or by way of imitating 
an action of some one else”, (ibid. p. 20). But he would not be guilty if, 
whilo imitating, he merely cuts off the stump of a banana-tree, or if he 
dzinki milk. 

J.t 
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because, of prescription b;:^ the Buddha. This view, alao, is 
apparently challenged in Kurj^alfi^^si'-vatthu, It is said (Chak. 
pp. 167-68) that this drink-habit is not universally condemned, 
because several non-Buddhists drink wine freely. Even among 
the Buddhists, there are those who belong to the Mahayana schools 

such as Mantrayana-Vajrayana may also be included... .who 

freely drink intoxicating liquors. 

Thus consciousness or intention or deliberate purpose has a 
prominent place among the factors that determine the full ac¬ 
complishment of a guilt. Where that is absent, there -should be, 
accoiding to some authorities, no guilt. So, drinking wine imder 
the impression that it is some other drink is no ofEence according 
to heterodox schools like those of KundalakesI, or the school of 
Abhayagiri, which latter was always considered to be the haven 
for all non-orthodox schools in Ceylon, But here we find that even 
among orthodox adherents, there was a supporter of this view in 
the great Vinaya-Master like Sariputta (also called Sagaramati), 
who is described by Malalsekera in his Pali Literature of Ceylon 
(p. 190) as “perhaps the brightest among the constellations that 
adorned Ceylon’s literary firmament during Parakramabahu’s reign.” 

So this position can be explained in this way:—^That Buddhap- 
piya and Colakassapa, the author of Vimati-vinodani, who both 
belonged to the Vanavasi fraternity, were strict in their attitude 
towards drinking, as perhaps they lived in forests and so were not 
prepared to accept a lenient interpretation of the authorities on 
Vinaya. Sariputta, on the other hand, lived in great monastic 
establishments that brought him in contact with weaker elements 
among the followers of the Buddha and so he took a lenient view 
of the problem. 

Before we conclude this paper, we may as well remark in 
passing that if this Tamil poem Nilakes! is translated into English 
along with its Commentary by Samaya Divakara Vamana Muni, 
it would be a great boon to non-Tamilian scholars not only of 
Buddhism and Jainism but of Indian philosophy in general. It 
would throw a good deal of light on religious faiths of contemporary 
South India.^ 

2 . This paper was submitted to the 22nd Session of die AU-lhdia Orien¬ 
tal Conference, Gauhati, 1964-65, 



Revenue and Financial Administration ot the 
Punjab, (1849-75) 

BY 

Dr. Y. B. Mathur 

As in other parts of India, land revenue was the mainstay 
of the people of the Punjab. It furnished three-fourths of the 
State resources and was paid by agriculturists comprising three- 
fourths of the population.! The land tax therefore formed tte 
main source of income of the State and on the level of this tax 
and the system of its collection depended on the prosperity and 
welfare of the people and the Government alike. We vnll there¬ 
fore take up first the changes introduced by the British in the 
quantum of land revenue and the system of its assessment. 

Under the Sikh rule the state generally claimed one half of 
the gross produce of land as its share in revenue. There are 
instances where as much as fiftyfour per cent was demanded. 
Whenever the revenue was collected in kind a deduct’on of ten 
to fifteen per cent was made for fraud, expenses and waste. 
Normally however the public demand may be said to have varied 
between two-fifth and one-third of the gross produce.^ The system 
of collection was not uniform. Some local Governors and Jagirdars 
preferred to assess their revenue in cash; and towards the close 
of Ranjit Singh’s reign a portion of the Punjab was assessed in 
this way. The division or appraisement of the crop was also 
resorted to.® 


Summary Settlements 

The greater part of the Punjab came under British revenue 
administration after the settlement system of Upper India had 
taken a definite shape. The Punjab therefore escaped those first 


1. Foreign Misc. Series No. 157, No. in the List 364, para 37. 

2. Chopra, G L The Punjab as a Sovereign State, (1928), p 129. 

3. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 156, Nos. in the List, 356-59 para 234, 
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years of tentative revenue! arrangements, fanning system and 
harsh sale laws which Were productive of such unforeseen and 
mischievous results in other provinces.^ Prior to annexation, dur¬ 
ing the winter of 1847, a general money assessment was commenced 
in all districts that were immediately under the Darhar. During 
that season it was completed in the four Doabs, and Hazara and 
some portion of Peshawar. No survey or measurement of land 
was undertaken. The officers assessed land revenue on the basis 
of the Darhar accounts and the local knowledge provided by the 
Kardars. They took rapid tours through the Districts which were 
to be assessed and thus gained a general idea of the area as well 
as the condition of the people. Finally they assembled at central 
places, together with headmen and accountants of villages, and 
tested the accuracy of the Darhar returns by their accoimts. The 
payments of three, five and ten years were assumed as data for 
the new assessment but the calculations formed on this basis could 
however be modified if the general condition of a district warrant¬ 
ed such a change.® The assessments were all fixed in money and 
the payments bad to be made in a lump sum. These settlements 
were hastily made by officers who possessed but little knowledge 
of the subject. Many mistakes were thus committed. But in spite 
of many defecttlic settlements on the whole coxiforred a boon 
on the people by provision of fiscal relief, by the definition and 
consolidation of public burden, and by the cessation of vexatious 
and inquisitorial processes.® Where, however, the assessments 
turned out to be excessive, because of natural calamities or 
accidents, relief was granted.^ The remainder of the Punjab, not 
assessed in 1847-48 consisted of a large portion of Peshawar, the 
Upper Deraj at and all Diwan Mul Haj’s charge comprising the 
Districts of Multan, Khangarh, Dera Ghazi Khan, and the greater 
part of Leia, with two small tracts in Pak Puttun and Jhung. The 


4. Baden Powell, B. H. Land Systems of British. India, Vol. 11, p. 532. 

5. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 156, No. in the List, 356-59, para 236. 

6. Idem, para 237. 

7. In 1847 in the Gujranwala District large reductions were made in 
consequence of failure of the crop and a murrain among the cattle. In 
the Hawalpindi District also the people complained of over-assessment which 
was greatly aggravated by the unusual fall erf prices. Here also relief was 
granted. 
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settlements of all these districts were completed before 1851* 
These settlements were known as '^summary settlements ” 

Regidar Settlements 

Regular settlements followed soon after the completion of 
summary settlements. As a result of the operations of the settle¬ 
ment and survey establishments, the boundaries of villages were 
defined and recorded, their area surveyed, classified and mapped. 
Village Survey Maps showed the interior areas, divided into culti¬ 
vated, culturable, and barren waste, with the site of the village, 
of wells, roads, marshes and other marked features. The field 
survey gave a complete return of the dimensions of every field, 
+he name of the proprietor and cultivator, the character of the 
soil, and the nature of the crops.® The svstem of surveying was 
the same as that followed in the North Western Provinces.'® 
Perhap.s the most marked characteristic of the seUlement opera¬ 
tions in the Punjab was that the measurement and survey of the 
village area were performed by the village accountants and by 
the representatives of the communities. For surveying, the vil¬ 
lages were divided into circles, within which certain landholders 
of wealth and iiifluence were made responsible for the conduct 
of the operations. The fact that the work was accompli.shed with 
the co-operation and approval of the assessees rendered it more 
economical and expeditious. In the demarcation o^ boundaries 
likewise help of the people was secured. These changes effected 
considerable saving in the expense of settlements and served as 
an important educational measure for the agriculturists." 

Under the statistical operations, a census of the entire popu¬ 
lation, with an elaborate detail of castes and professions was taken 
and returns of agricultural produce and stock were prepared. In 
the course of fiscal operations, the whole land of the Punjab, 
whether paying revenue to Government, or held in quit rent 
tenure by Jagirdars and other privileged classes, was carefully 


8. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 156, No. in the List, 356-59, para 243. 

9. Idem, para 287. 

10. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 157, No. in the List, 363. 

11. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 156, No. in the List, 356-59, para 288. 

12. Idem, para 289. 
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valued and assessed. The land-tax was a fixed money-payment, 
determined by sundry considerations such as former assessments, 
the condition and character of the people, the peculiarities of the 
soil, the facilities for irrigation, the vicinity of market and the 
past history of the district^^ 

The judicial duties connected with the settlement operation 
now remain to be described. The method of entrusting judicial 
duties to local land-owners was tried with great success in the 
Punjab. Ihe Jagirdars were invested with civil jurisdiction. They 
disposed of 2,085 cases in a year and on an average of 13 days to 
a case. Their knowledge and influence with the people and their 
nearness to suitors made for the success of this experiment.** 

The questions connected with land tenures were decided in 
the settlement courts. Two appeals, however, could be made, the 
ordinary one to the Commissioner, and the special ono to the Board 
whose decisions were final. The simple procedure of the settle¬ 
ment courts gained the confidence of the people. No settlement 
officer was satisfied with the thought of limiting the evidence 
placed before him: he used his own knowledge derived as a 
revenue officer; he cross-examined the witnesses and the parties, 
consulted if necessary a jury of village elders, or adjourned to the 
spot for personal enquiry and inspection. He was Umpire as well 
as Judge. In the single District of Jullundur during the first 
settlement operations extending over a space of five years and 
with only one settlement officer, the number of judicial questions 
which came before him and his two Indian deputies exceeded 
28,000, of which upwards of 8,000 were disputes connected with 
tenure and with the rights and extent of land.*® The nearness of 
the court, the local knowledge possessed by the settlement officer 
and the ascertainment of local reaction were the advantages which 
these revenue courts*® possessed. 


13. Idem, para 290. 

14. Ruthnaswamy, M. Some influences that made the British Administra¬ 
tive System in India, (Madras, 1939), p. 368. 

15. Foreign Misa Series, S. No. 156, No. in the List, 356-59, para 295. 

16. Ruthnaswamy, M. Some influences that made the British Adminis¬ 
trative System in India, p. 369. 
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The regular settlement of Southern and Western portions of 
the Punjab was completed before the Mutiny and settlements were 
then in progress in Eastern and Central parts.” During the crisis 
the operations were somewhat curtailed but were continued after 
the suppression of the mutiny. The officers employed in various 
parts of the Punjab surveyed estates and declared titles to lands.^s 
However the great bulk of the work was completed by the close 
of 1860.^® Thereafter the revision of settlements of Districts of 
which the term of settlement had expired was commenced in 
1863®® and, by 1875, settlements in many districts were completed. 
Settlement operations were, however, in progress in fourteen 
districts®' in 1875. 

Assessment Policy 

In the beginning, immediately after annexation, a rough 
assessment was made only for two or three years. These assess¬ 
ments gave an abatement of about 25 or 30 per cent on the revenue 
demanded by the Sikh rulers.®® Every year, during the summary 
settlement, the Government lowered the demand where it felt that 
the existing pressure was heavily. In the meantime a machinery 
for making a regular settlement was organized. It was commis¬ 
sioned to ascertain the resources of the Punjab, and was directed 
to fix a moderate and equitable assessment, based upon solid and 
accurate data, for a longer term of years.®® These regular settle¬ 
ments, hke the summary settlements, almost invariably resulted 
in the reduction of taxation.®^ In 1856 it was found that perma¬ 
nent reduction or decrease by settlement since annexation amount- 
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ed to 25 per cent.^ In other words, the regular assessments were 
usually made at the level of summary settlements. The main 
reason for making these reductions was to help the agriculturists 
to pay up their revenue because they could not get good price for 
their abundant produce without proper transport facilities. The 
primary consideration with the Punjab administration thus seems 
to have been to win over the people rather than squeeze maximum 
revenue out of them.^® 

The events of 1857-58 showed that the policy of moderate 
assessment was most useful. It is here necessary to point out 
that in 1851-52 when prices of agricultural produce first fell fifty 
per cent,^ large bodies of landholders in some districts crowded 
round the revenue authorities and violently declared that the 
markets were overstocked with grain and that money could not 
be got in return for produce.*® At that moment a temporary 
derangement of land tax created a strong excitement in some 
localities. Now it was evident that had such circumstances existed 
at the commencement of the crisis in 1857, difficulties would have 
been grievously aggravated and in some places insurrection might 
have occurred.*® But in 1852, the Government reduced the land 
tax at once. That policy of reduction was consistently followed 
for five years and the reward was reaped when the day trial 
came.*® The Report for 1857-58 says, “For then the agricultural 
classes were comfortable and quiet; none were pinched in cir¬ 
cumstances, none were looking forward for change.”®^ 

The policy continued till 1875. With the completion of the 
first regular settlements in 1860 there was a steady decrease year 
by year in the demand of land revenue up to 1865.®* This was, 


25. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 157, No. in the List, 364, para 41. 

26. Foreign Misc, Series, S, No. 157, No in the List, 364, para 37. 

27. PAR (1857-58), para 37. 

28. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 157, No in the List, 365, para 37. 

29. PAR (1857-58), para 37. 

SO. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 157, No in the List, 365, para 37. 
31. PAR (1857-58), para 37. 


Year 


Land Tax Demand 

1861-62 


Rs. 19086546 

1862-63 

- 

Rs. 18183897 

1863-64 


Ra. 38828761 

1864-65 


Ra. 187n009 
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however, coxmter-balanced by the resumption of jagirs at annexa¬ 
tion and by the lapse of fiefs and jagirs and petty tenures since 
that time.33 Thus the Government receipts from land tax did 
not materially fall off at any time. This was so inspite of the 
fact that during the interval considerable reduction had been made 
in the Government demand by the giving of rewards for service 
during the mutiny, providing aid in tracts affected by famines of 
1860 and 1868 and inundation, and further in districts which were 
undergoing revision of settlement.®^ 

From 1865 to 1875 the land revenue demhnd increased,®^ This 
was attributed to causes such as (a) assessment of waste lands,®® 
and (b) the development of canals and other public works.®’ 

The rates of assessment even when varying from place to 
place®® were generally not heavy when we bear in mind that a 
peasant proprietor cultivated on an average 8 acres, and at a 


33. In this respect the policy of the Sikh Government was to tax the 
agriculturist heavily and to make assignments of revenue to the nobility 
as payment for service and support. But the policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment was to tax the agriculturists lightly, to pay its servants from its own 


treasmy, to excuse the nobility from 
assignment of revenue. 

34. PAR (1864-65), para 105. 

35. Year 
1865-66 

1867- 68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 
1874-75 

36. PAR (1865-66), para 77. 

37. PAR (1868-69), para 84. 

38. Cis-Sutlej States 
Trans-Sutlej States 

Upper Bari and Rechna Doabs 
Upper Chuj Doab 


service and to gradually reduce their 

Land Tax Demand 
Rs. 18247006 
Rs. 1843748.5 
Rs. 18485483 
Rs. 18643755 
Rs. 18713900 
Rs. 1876449J 
Rs. 18860280 
Rs. 19018117 


Rs. 1-2 -4 per acre 
Rs. 1—15—7 ,, ,1 

Rs. 1—6 —5 „ ,, 

Rs. 1-2 -7 M A 
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mean rate of assessment Rs. 1-4-0 per acre paid Rs. 10 per annum 
to the State.®® 

• Woter Advantage Revenue 

Under the system of land revenue assessment in the Punjab 
and the North Western Provinces, lands which at the time ot 
settlement were irrigable from a canal were assessed at an en¬ 
hanced or “Irrigated Rates,” The assessment was thereatter made 
at these rates tor the full term of settlement whether the canal 
water was taken or not. On the other hand, if a new canal was 
constructed during the term of settlement, or the area of irriga¬ 
tion by any other means extended^ the new area brought under 
irrigation was not assessed at irrigated rates, imtil the expiry of 
the settlement. This system was however not an unmixed blessing. 
A proprietor had to pay the revenue at irrigated rates for lands 
which, owing to sufficiency of rain or for other cause did not re¬ 
quire irrigation. It was rather strange that lands irrigated by new 
canals constructed at a great expense from public funds were not 
charged irrigated rates for many years. To remove thb anarnoly 
Mr. E. A. Prinsep, the Settlement Commissioner, proposed to 
assess all lands, whether irrigated from canals or not, in the hrst 


39. A searching and accurate enquiry in the Settlement Department re¬ 
vealed ihat the Government demand did not exceed one-hfth of the grobs 
value of the produce in rich tracts, and one-sixth, or one-eighth, or even 
less in poor tracts. Suppose, then, for instance, a proprietor obtamed 100 
rupees in a year from his little patrimony. Out of this he would pay vwenty 
rupees to the State. The expenses of his husbandry would be light (not 
more than twenty rupees) consisting of the purchase of seed, or implements, 
the repair of the well and the like. He would pay nothing for labour as 
the labour was that of his own hands, of his sons and of his wife. Thus 
the Government demand and tlie expenses of cultivation would together 
amount to 40 rupees, leaving sixty rupees worth of produce with which he 
would maintain his household and save a small surplus as capital. But such 
a man would also have some waste land, whence he obtained many neces¬ 
sary things for nothing, such as grass for thatching, wood, fuel, fodder and 
the like. The above description would apply to tens of thousands of pea¬ 
santry. But there was also tens of thousands of yeomra with double and 
grudruple the above means who could a£Eord to have substantial voltages, 
patches of garden cultivation round their wells, to keep broad mares, several 
yokes of plough oxen, and heads of cattle grazing in pasturage, and to spend 
occasional sums at marriages and such like festivities. PAR (1854-55 and 
1855-58), para, 42. 
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instance at un-irrigated rates but to make it a condition of settle¬ 
ment that in the event of canal water being taken, an additional 
rate should be leviable, representing roughly the difference bet¬ 
ween an un-irrigated and an irrigated rate.^o This additional vaXe 
he termed “Water Advantage Revenue.”^ Mr. Prinsep’s pro¬ 
posals were accepted and the “Water Advantage Revenue” or 
“Owners-Rate” was now levied in the manner and the rate fixed 
upon by him.*^ 


Analysis of Land Tenures 

According to the settlement records the occupants of the soil 
were divided into four classes, viz. 

(1) Proprietors out of possession 

(2) Proprietors in possession 

(3) Hereditary cultivators and 

(4) Tenants at will. 

This division generally conformed to the system which pre¬ 
vailed in the North Western Provinces.^ 

(1) Proprietors out of possession: Under the Sikh rule the 
descendants of ancient proprietors were declining. The Sikh 
rulers looked to the security of the revenue alone and thus the 
industrious and frugal classes usurped the rights of those whose 
land they were originally content to cultivate.^ In some instances 
the proprietor still retained a portion of the land usually that 
which he could himself husband. Tenures of this kind were in¬ 
vestigated, recognised, defined and recorded by the British Gov- 
ernment. These records of rights helped to save this class of 
proprietors from extinction.^ 


40. PAR (1873-74), para 60. 

41. On the passing of the Canal and Drainage Act. its proper designation 
was the "Owners Rate.” 

42. PAR (1873-74), para 60. 

43. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 156, No. in the List, 356-59, para 275, 

44. Idem, para 277. 

45. Idem, para 278. 
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(2) Proprietors in possession: The second class of tenures 
included the individuals or village communities who were in 
actual possession of the land. In the tenures belonging to the indi¬ 
viduals a portion of the land was cultivated by them alone but 
the remainder was given to hereditary cultivators or tenants-at- 
will on payment of a rent.-*® On the other hand, in the village 
communities each co-partner occupied and cultiv^ated his own 
farm and paid the proportion of the village assessment in a man¬ 
ner which was agreeable to the brotherhood.^'^ The greater part 
of the land was thus cultivated by the community in such tenures. 
Sometimes, however, the tenants also cultivated the land if the 
proprietor so desired^® but in such cases they worked under the 
control of the proprietors.^® 

(3) Hereditary Cultivators: The hereditary cultivators con¬ 
stituted the third class and a very important one in many districts. 
Their tenure was scarcely distinguishable from that of the pro¬ 
prietor. They often gradually usurped the rights of proprietor 
when their clan was strong and industrious. The distinction bet¬ 
ween them and the proprietors was often nominal when land was 
abundant and cultivators were scarce. The main distinction bet¬ 
ween them and the proprietors was that the former were not per¬ 
mitted to sink a well, to sell, mortgage or transfer the land, but 
they could sublet it.®® 

In Multan under the Sikhs, a curious tenure had grown up 
to reclaim the waste land. It took off the rights of the proprietor 
and of the hereditary cultivator. Sawan Mai and Mul Raj granted 
patents to individuals to sink wells on the payment of a trifling 
rent to the proprietor when he did not himself cultivate the land. 
The well belonged to the patentee, as also the use of his land, for 
without irrigation, cultivation was impossible in the dry tract of 
Multan. The rent of the land, equal to one fourth of the produce, 
was divided between the owner of the well and the proprietor of 
the land, but more frequently, the latter received a mere trifle.®^ 


46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 


Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. in the List, 356-59, para 279, 

Idem, para 280. 

Idem, para 281. 

Idem, para 282. 

Foreign Misc., Series, S. No. 156, No. in the List, 356-59, para 283, 
Idem, para 284. 
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(4> renawte-af-ujiH: The tenants at will formed the fourth 
class who cultivated from harvest to harvest or year to year. If 
they lived in the village, their tenure was desirably pentianent; 
if they belonged to a neighbouring village the tenure was precari¬ 
ous. They usually cultivated on the condition of gathering half 
the crop; and as the proprietor was generally on the spot and was 
himself a husbandman, was able, by his knowledge and presence, 
to secure his full share.^^ Such were the common forms of land 
tenures in the Punjab. 

Tenant Right Controversy 

For some years after annexation, the principles obsserved in 
the settlement of the North Western Provinces were applied to the 
Punjab, and tenants who had occupied continuously for twelve 
years without a lease, were usually declared to have a right of 
occupancy. Their rents were generally fixed for the term of settle¬ 
ment extending from ten to thrity years.®^ 

In the year 1830, Mr. Edward Thornton, the Commissioner of 
the Jhelum Division objected to the system of determining rights 
of occupancy with reference merely to length of occupation. He 
adopted a system of confronting the parties and settled claims to 
occupancy rights by arbitration.®^ This system was approved of by 
the Chief Commissioner, Sir John Lawrence, who observed that 
“it was the nature quite as much as the length of occupancy that 
entitled a cultivator to privileges.” But the system of Jhelum 
Division was not authoritatively prescribed for general adoption; 
and in most settlements occupancy rights were still awarded 
mainly with reference to limitation test.®® 

In 1863, Mr. Edward Prinsep was appointed Commissioner for 
the purpose of revising settlements, the terms of which were ex- 
niring and commenced with those of the Districts of Amritsar, 
Sialkot and Gurdaspur. He challenged the correctness of the 
records of former settlements whereby tenants had been recog¬ 
nized as having rights of occupancy. He expressed his strong 


52. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 156, No. in the List 356-59, para 285. 

53. PAR (1868-69), para 91. 

54. Idem, para 92. 

55. PAR (1868-69), para 92. 
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conviction that there were few tenants who during the Sikh time, 
would come under the definition of tenants having rights of occu- 
ptancy as in those times it was admitted that the land owner had 
the right of evicting any tenant. He accordingly solicited per¬ 
mission to revise the settlement records and restore tlie status of 
tenants to that it was before the annexation of the Punjab.®® 

From this period the subject of tenant right became in the 
Pimjab the most important question of the day. The result was 
the collection of an appalling mass of material consisting of official 
and non-official treatises, reports of committees, statistics, memo¬ 
rials, circulars, minutes by high functionaries including the Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner, the Judges of the Chief Court, the Lieutenant 
Governor and Governor General.®'^ Various were the shades of 
opinion, but the principal arguments in favour of the proprietors 
and the tenants were the following: 

Those who advocated the proprietor’s view urged that the 
rights of occupancy were unknown in the Sikh times. In those 
days every proprietor had the right of evicting any tenant of 
howsoever long standing. It is true proprietors rarely exercised 
that right but this was because the pressure of the Sikh taxation 
absorbed almost the entire rent of the land. The proprietors and 
tenants were thereby reduced almost to a dead level but still the 
landlord had the right of eviction and enhancement of rent. Their 
second argument was that the action of the Government, in re¬ 
cognizing rights of occupancy at fixed rates for long periods, was 
unjust to the proprietors. It was the duty of Government, even 
at this late hour, to correct its error, and restore to the proprie¬ 
tors the rights they possessed before annexation, of which they 
had been deprived. Their third and last argument was that, at 
any rate, proprietors should be allowed to get rid of their occu¬ 
pancy tenants on pa 3 rments of compensation.®® 

On the other hand, those who advocated the tenant’s view 
argued that whatever might Have been theoretically the right of 


56. Idem, para 93. 

57. See Foreign Revenue A Proceedings Nos. 47-71, dated January, 3870. 

58. Summary of the enquiry on tenant right in the Punjab, Foreign 
Revenue Proceedings, No. 83, dated January, 1870; PAR (1868-69), para 97. 
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landlords in Sikh times to evict tenants of long standing, it was 
admitted that the right was hardly exercised. Such tenants had 
reasonable expectation, under Sikh rule of continuing m un-mo- 
lested possession of their holdings. Their second argument was 
that since the British Government by reducing taxation and im¬ 
proving communications had largely increased the value of land, 
it was but equitable that it should afford some protection to the 
tenants from arbitrary eviction and enhancement of rent. The 
improved value of the land, which induced proprietors to evict and 
enhance rents, was the result not of capital investment made by 
proprietors, but of the hberal policy of the Government. Their 
last argument was that, it would be the height of injustice, after 
a lapse' of nearly twenty years during which period tenants had 
been formally recognized as having rights of occupancy, to with¬ 
hold those rights. This would ignore expectations justly held by 
occupancy tenants and all the collateral rights which had grown 
up in consequence for a series of years and suddenly place them 
in a position in which they would be at the mercy of their land- 
lords.5® 

Meanwhile, however, Mr. Prinsep had carried out his system 
provisionally in the District of Amritsar, Sialkot and Gurdaspur, 
and the result was that out of 60,000 tenants formerly recorded as 
having rights of occupancy 46,000 were reduced to ihe status of 
tenants at will.®® 

After the subject had been discussed on paper for nearly four 
years, the Governor-General, Sir John Lawrence, desired that 
efforts should be made to effect a decision of the question at issue 
by legislative enactment. He advised that such legislation should 
be of the nature of an equitable compromise between the two 
contending parties. Accordingly a draft bill was prepared by 
Mr. E. L. Brandreth, Commissioner of Rawalpindi Division and a 
member of the Supreme Legislative Council in October, 1867.®^ 

It is impossible to describe all the details of the discussion 
which took place from the date of Mr. Brandreth’s draft bill to 


5d. Idem, para 96. 

60. PAR (1868-69), para 97. 

61. Idem, para 98. 
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the date of its final enactment in 1868. Suffice it to eay, that the 
correspondence and debate on the subject occupy 815 dosely 
printed folio pages. The bill was considered, reconsidered, amend- 
ed'and recommended by four different committees, was ihree times 
minuted upon by the Leiutenant-Governor, once by the Financial 
Commissioner, once by the Judges of the Chief Court, once by 
Mr. Prinsep, and was three times discussed in the legislative Coun¬ 
cil and finally passed on 21st October, 1868.^ 

The following were the leading provisions of the Act relating 
to the status of the landlord and the tenant. 

Provisions relating to tenants 

(1) Tenants were declared to have absolute rights of occu¬ 
pancy;^ (2) Tenants who were formally recorded to have occu¬ 
pancy rights were presumed to have them unless the contrary was 
proved by the landlord;*^ (3) Tenants with occupancy rights were 
entitled to hold the land on the payment of rent which was pro¬ 
portionately below the market rate;®5 (4) Occupancy tenants were 
allowed to sub-let or alienate their interest in their land reserving 
a right of pre-emption to the proprietors;®® (5) Tenants of every 
kind were permitted to effect improvements in the land and were 
entitled to get compensation for such improvements in cash, or in 
a beneficial lease, at the option of the landlord.®? 

Provision relating to Landlords 

(1) The Act allowed the landlord to buy out tenants having 
presumptive rights of occupancy of less than thirty years’ stand¬ 
ing.®® (2) It permitted the landlord to enhance the rents of occu¬ 
pancy to the prescribed amount below the market rates at inter¬ 
vals of five years, in lieu of previously existing law under which 

62. Parliamentary Paper No. 159 (1870); PAR (1868-69), para 98. 

63. Punjab Tenancy Act, 1868, Chapter II, Clause 5. 

64. Idem, Claoise 6. 

65. Idem, Chapter III, Clause 10. 

66. Idem, Chapter V, Clause 34. 

67. Idem, Chapter VI, Clause 57. 

68. Idem, Chapter II, Clause 6. 
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rates were fixed for currency of settlement;®^ (3) It repealed the 
previously existing law under which a tenant could claim the 
privilege of paying in cash instead of in grain, and disallowed 
commutation of grain into cash payments without consent of either 
party 

The passing of the Punjab Tenancy Act was a triumph for 
the pohcy of Sir John Lawrence’^ because he always championed 
the cause of peasantry as opposed to his brother Henry, whose 
sympathies were with the aristocracy.’^ The Act recognised occu¬ 
pancy rights in the case of all tenants who had held the land fur 


69. Idem, Chapter III, Clause 13. 

70. Idem, Chapter III, Clause 16. 

71. Pal, Dharm: The Viceroyalty of Sir John Lowrence, (Simla, 1952), 

p. 60. 

72. Henry Lawrence, impelled by his generous instincts, strove to main¬ 
tain for the fallen Sardars a high position and status in the new Province, 
and to recognise in them the artistocracy of the country as they had been. 
John Lowrence tried to carry out the narrower view of Lord Dalhousie that 
the Sardars deserved little but maintenance, that none should intervene bet¬ 
ween the people ixid their alien rulers. Henry Lawrence endeavoured to re¬ 
cognise the natural and influential leaders of the people. John Lawrence, 
charged with revenue administration, was anxious to have a tighter grip rn 
the Land Tax paid by the cultivators, and saw in the due recognition of the 
old Sardars an alienation of the revenues supposed to be due to the State 
only. 

Henry Lawrence represented in his generation a distinct school of 
administrators—the school founded in the preceding generation by Elphin- 
stone and Bentinck—the school which had almost become obsolete under the 
Imperialism of Auckland and Dalhousie. “This School”, says General M Leod 
Innes, “which gave special consideration to the feelings, traditions, and modes 
of thought of the Native Community, demanded a fair recognition of the 
claims of Native States, and urged the need for wise and generous treat¬ 
ment of the natural leaders of the people.” 

Lord Dalhousie never tinderstood, never appreciated, this school. He 
was an Imperialist. He held that the best administration for the people 
of India was the direct administration of alien ’rulers; that all intervening 
chiefs and leaders were an obstruction to good administration and a hind¬ 
rance to reforms. He made the mistake, which has been made again and 
again by British rulers in India, of ignoring old leaders and old institutions, 
and of trying to substitute the direct and personal rule of British Officials. 
And in removing Sir Henry Lawrence from the Punjab, Lord Dalhousie 
virtually uprooted his policy, swept aside the natural leaders of the people, 
and brought a nation of cultivators directly xmder the Government. 

J. 10 
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a certain time, and the measure became as a subsequent Lt. 
Governor of Bengal declared “the bulwark and diarter of a con¬ 
tented peasantry.”‘^3 power of enhancement of rent conferred 

upon the landlords, however, dispelled the notion that the provi¬ 
sions of the Act were entirely in the interest of the cultivators.^* 

Sale of Land to Money-lending Classes 

The sale of land for Government revenue created hatred in 
other parts of India but in the Punjab such harsh measures to 
realize the land revenue were avoided. Upto 1860 the sale of land 
for non-payment of revenue demand was prohibited in the Punjab. 
However with the introduction of the Penal Code and the Code 
of Criminal Procedure this prohibition was lifted.’® 

Upto 1870 no statistics are available to show the amount of 
land which generally, since annexation or during any particular 
year, was sold or mortgaged to money-lenders by the Zamindars.’® 
Partial enquiries in some of the Districts of the Punjab, however, 
did not justify any anxiety.” In 1871-72 the Lieutenant Governor 
expressed the opinion that “in case the amount of land trans¬ 
ferred to village bankers is increasing each year in a larger ratio, 
and the tendency of the present system is to allow the land to 
pass free from the peasant proprietors to the money lending classes, 
the Government would remedy the evil which would otherwise 
be a certain source of future trouble”.’® The returns of transfers 
of land from 1872 to 1875 showed that voluntary sales of land 
amounted only on an average to about one acre per square mile 
^d mortgages to two acres per square mile of assessed area per 
annum. Only one proprietor out of 334 parted with his land 
and the proportion of mortgages was only 1 to 133.’® There trans¬ 
actions indicated that there was remarkable prosperity and that 


73. Quoted in Aitchison, Sir Charles, Lord Lawrence (Oxford, 1892), 
pp. 147-48. 

74. Punjab Revenue Administration Report, 1871-72, para 120. 

75. See article on Judicial Administration of the Punjab, Journal of 
Indian History, Deer. 1966 issue. 

76. Report on the Revenue Administration of the Pimjab and its Depen¬ 
dencies (1871-72), para 54. 

77. Pvmjab Land Revenue Administration Report, (1871-72), para 56. 

78. Idem. 

79. Idem, (1873-74), para 26. 
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the British land revenue assessment was moderate. There was 
therefore no need for any legislative interference or for any 
increase in the restrictions already placed upon the sab of la»d 
in the Pxinjab.*® 

The sale of land took place voluntarily and it seemed to be 
the natural result of the creation of valuable property in the land 
caused by fixing the Government revenue at a moderate amount 
for a fixed term of years. Formerly under the Sikh rule land had 
no such value and transfers of land were not common.*^ 

Collection of Revenue 

Having examined how the problem of tenancy had been solved 
by the British Government let us turn our attention to the 
allied and equally important issue of the collection of revenue. 
The cultivators were essentially peasant proprietors.®^ They 
did not engage individually with the Government biTt by 
villages.® The brotherhood of the village through its, headman or 
repre.sentatives paid the tax to the Government. The Government 
demand was fixed upon the village community as a whole at the 
time of the settlement. It was then divided among the villagers 
in proportion to their share of land. Primarily every person who 
cultivated the land paid for himself but ultimately he wa.«! res¬ 
ponsible for his co-parceners and they were bound together by 
joint liability.®^ Therefore the Punjab system was neither Ryot- 
wari nor Zamindari but the village system, or Mahahaari as we 
call it.® This system was thus identical to the one found in the 
North Western Provinces.® From 1849 to 1852 the collection of 
land revenue, in spite of occasional drought and overassessment, 
was quite successful and creditable to the good faith and industry 


80. Idem, para 26. 

81. Idem, (1870-71), para 91. 

82. Foreign Misc. Series No. 157, No. in the List, 364, para 37. 

83. Dutt, Romesh, The Economic History of India in the Victorian Age, 
(London, 1906), pp. 96-7. 

84. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 157, Nd. in the List, 364, para 41. 

85. Dutt, Romesh, The Economic History of India in the Victorian Age, 
P. 97. 

86. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 157, No. in the List, 364, para 41. 
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of the tax payers. In 1852-53, some balances accrued in con¬ 
sequence of reductions granted by the revised settlement,®^ but 
iu 1854, these uncollected balances were remitted and the demand 
for future years was reduced. After that the collections became 
steady and did not register a further fall.®® 

In 1856 it was noticed that nearly the whole demand was 
realised.®® This result was effected without any of the coercive 
processes authorised by law, such as sale, farm, transfer or direct 
management by revenue officers of the defaulting estates.®® On 
the appointed day the revenue was paid in four instalments, two 
for the snring and two for the autumn harvest. The headmen 
brought the money from the respective villages. If there was any 
delay a notice to pay was sent to the defaulters which usually had 
the desired effect.®* For the collection of land revenue Tahsildars 
or chief revenue officers, subordinate officials, peons or messen¬ 
gers were appointed. The aggregate cost of this establishment 
amounted to three per cent upon the collections. This establish¬ 
ment was also entrusted with other duties of a judicial and 
administrative character.®^ 

During the Mutiny the landholders paid up without hesitation 
and in due time, their revenue for the instalments which fell due. 
In some places, owing to critical circumstances of the time the 
revenue was collected even before the date on which the instal¬ 
ments fell due. This was affected without the least difficulty and 
with the consent of the people. Imprisonment of defaulters was 


87. PAR (1852-53), para 266. 

88. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No, 157, No. in the List, 364, para 47, 
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1853-54 

1,52,05,700 

1,39,19,102 

1,28,6,598 

3-59 


1854-55 

1,47,00,881 

1,40,93,731 

6,03,153 

1-41 
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1855-56 
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1,46,24,259 

1,41,58,107 

4,66,152 

No. of cases 

0-9 


1853- 54 2 

1854- 55 13 

1855- 56 16 

91. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 157, No. in the List. 364, para 49. 
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scarcely resorted to and even common notices to pay had not to 
be served in greater numbers than usual.®* 

The people were always ready to pay the revenue because 
land tax was light in the Punjab and there was no particular 
grievance for complaint against the revenue system. The tenures 
were fairly adjusted. There was no class among the landholders 
and cultivators at least who had suffered by British rule. There 
were no dispossessed malcontents, no depressed village communi¬ 
ties, and no upstart usurpers. There were no wholesale or exten¬ 
sive transfers of estates or tracts from one set to another, such as 
that had taken place in Bengal after the permanent settlement.®* 
In the early stages of British rule money position was tight 
but before long it improved. The Indian portion of the army 
employed in the Punjab was largely Hindustani, A con.'?iderable 
share of the Punjab revenues was paid to them as their wages, 
of which they spent a part in the Punjab and remitted the re¬ 
mainder to their homes.®® Many lakhs of rupees were thus annually 
drained from the Punjab. After the Mutiny the soldiers from Oudh 
were replaced by Punjabis; many thousand soldiers v/ero also 
serving abroad. “These men”, says the Report for 1856-57 and 
1857-58, “not only remit their savings, but also have sent quanti¬ 
ties of prize property and plunder, the spoils of Hindustan, to 
their native villages.”®® Money was thus more plentiful in the 
Punjab after the Mutinv. The land revenue was thus re8li.sed 
with f.acility and coercive processes wore rarely resor+ed to.®^ 
Ninety per cent of the demand was realized in this way.®® 

There was, however, a considerable falling off in the collec¬ 
tion of land revenue during the famine of 1860-61, when the rains 
completely failed between the Jumna and the Sutlej, and except 
where irrigation was available, no autumn or spring crops were 
sown. Women and children were seen in crowds picking wild 
berries for food. Old and unwholesome grain was sold in bazars 
Numerous deaths from starvation were reported. Herds of cattle 

t 

93. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 157, No. in the List, 365, para 38. 

94. Idem, para 39. 

95. Idem, para 40. 

96. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 157. No. in the List, 365, paras 38-40. 

97. PAR (1860-61), para 57. 

98. PAR (1864-65), para 107. 
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perished and general emigration from the famine stricken tracts 
took place. The District officers were immediately provided 
emplo 5 nnent for these unskilled labourers and efficiently arrested 
a grave situation.®® In 1868-69 a similar situation was washed off 
by the timely action taken by the Government.^®® 

Land Revenue Act, 1871 

The law relating to land revenue was in a state of uncertainty 
prior to the passing of the Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1871. It 
is therefore extremely necessary for us to look back to the his¬ 
tory of land revenue reforms in India to find out how this un¬ 
certainty crept in the law relating to the administration of land 
revenue in the Punjab. 

Hie earliest legislation on the subject of assessment and collec¬ 
tion of land revenue dates from the year 1793 when the famous 
settlement of Lord Cornwallis became law. During the period 
1793 to 1822 the permanent settlement was introduced in Benares 
but not into other* parts of ce'^ed and conqviered Provinces which 
were afterwards consolidated into the North Western Provinces. 
In these Provinces nummary settlements were made and on the 
basis of the knowledge which the Indian statesmen possessed about 
the constitution of Hindu society, and in particular about the vil¬ 
lage communities, the famous Regulation No. VII of 1822 was 
promulgated. It was the work of Mr. Holt Mackenzie and, sub¬ 
ject to certain amendments introduced into it by Regulation IX 
of 1833, became the foundation of the whole of the law of Northern 
India upon the subject of land revenue. It was based upon the 
recognition of the existence of village communities.^®^ The system 
established by this Regulation was consolidated intD books viz. 
“The Directions to Settlement Officers” and “The Directions to 
Collectors.”^*® 

99. PAR (1860-61), para 53. 

100. PAR (1868-69), para 85. 

101. Extract from the Procdgs. of the Council of the Governor General 
of India assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under 
the provision of the Act of Parliament 24 and 25 Vic-cap dt. 5 Septr. 1871, 
p. 2. Legislative Procdg. No. 112 dt. Dec 1871. 

Kffi. These were the best of all law books and were compiled under the 
direction of Mr. Mertins Bird and the late Mr. Thomason. 
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In 1849 when the Punjab was annexed, the system which 
then prevailed in the North Western Provinces was introduced into 
that Province. The Punjab was placed under a Board of Administra¬ 
tion and its powers were defined in a despatch from the Govern¬ 
ment of India dated the 31 March, 1849. Hie intention of those 
who drew up the despatch was to tell the Board of Administration— 
“Govern these provinces as well as you can and according to your 
own discretion, and take for your guide generally speaking, the 
system already established by law in the North Western Provin¬ 
ces.”^®^ This, however, was not precisely what they actually said. 
Part of the despatch was in these words: “The Governor General 
would wish to uphold native institutions and practices as far as 
they are consistent with the distribution of justice to all classes, 
but he is persuaded that except in some of the wild districts of 
the Trans-Indus, or the Alpine country off the Sind Sagar Doab, 
there is no portion of the country which will not be benefited by 
the gradual introduction of the British system, at the earliest 
possible period.... With the knowledge now generally prevalent 
respecting village co-parcenaries, there is no apprehension that our 
officers will not exert themselves to maintain those important 
bodies in all their integrity... .Tlie popular institutions will be 
improved and consolidated by our measures and the native system 
of accounts and reports will be adhered to without any great or 
radical deviation. 

In another part of the despatch the following passage occurs: 
“The four short printed circulars of the Sadar Board of Revenue 
of the North Western Provinces and the pamphlets published 
under the orders of the Lt. Governor form an admirable body of 
instructions, adapted to any province where the village system 
obtains and explains so lucidly the structural and functional divi¬ 
sions of our complicated revenue machinery that they should be 
largely indented for and circulated among our officers.”^®’ 

As long as the Punjab was ruled by personal discretion of the 
officers, who worked under the Board of Administration, questions 


103. Proclamation regarding the annexation of Punjab. Secret Proedg. 
Nos. 18-29, dt. 28 April, 1849. 

104. Idem. 

105. Idem, 
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regarding the precise meaning of their instructions did not arise 
before the courts. This state of affairs, however, could not last 
long because Sir John Lawrence and his colleagues wanted to 
introduce a legal system of government. Consequently when new 
courts were established and worked under the Codes of Civil and 
Criminal Procedure for India, it became obvious that the instruc¬ 
tions originally given to the Board were too general and inade¬ 
quate.^®® 

Take for instance this question: does Regulation VII of 1822 
extend, or does it not extend to the Punjab? Sir Richard Temple 
and the members of the Board of Administration believed that 
their instructions were to take this Regulation as a general guide, 
but not to consider themselves bound by all its provisions. The 
Chief Court of the Punjab, on the other hand, decided distinctly 
and recorded its decision in a minute which it wrote upon the 
subject that Regulation VII of 1822 was in force in the Punjab.^®^ 
The discussion upon the Punjab Tenancy Act arose out of this 
question. The law relating to land revenue was thus in an unsatis¬ 
factory condition.!®® Accordingly a Bill was framed to remove 
this obscurity and uncertainty and define and consolidate the law 
relating to land revenue in the Punjab.!®® Thi? Bill received the 
assent of the Governor General on 13 October, 1871!!® came 
to be known as the Punjab Land Revenue Act. 

On the passing of this Act the law relating to land revenue 
which was in existence for nearly fifty years!!®® was now super¬ 
seded. The imperfection of that law, as we have seen, had caused 
a good deal of inconvenience to the people. These difficulties were 
removed by enacting the new law. The course of procedure to 
be followed in the assessment of revenue and correction of record 
of rights was now distinctly prescribed. The Land Revenue Act 
did not alter the existing law on the subject. It simply cleared 

106. Proedgs. of the Council of the Governor General of India dt. 5 Sep¬ 
tember 1871, p. 4. Legislative Proedg. No. 112 dt. December, 1871. 

107. Idem, p. 4. 

108. Idem, p. 5. 

109. Statement of Objects and Reasons, Punjab Land Revenue Act, 1871. 
Legislative Proedg. No. 132, dt. Dec. 1871. 

110. Idem. 

UOa. The earliest law relating to land revenue was Regxilation VII of ISHi 
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the doubts ss to what was the law and put the existing law into’ 
a distmct and convenient form. 

The following were the main provisions of this Act:— 

(1) Grades of Revenue Officers: 

The Financial Commissioner who a'cted under the control of 
the Lieutenant Governor was the chief controlling revenue autho¬ 
rity in the Punjab.^^^ The Commissioners, who were subordinate 
to the Financial Commissigner, acted as the chief controlling reve¬ 
nue authority within a Division.^^^ The Deputy Commissioners 
who were subordinate to the Commissioners, were the chief exe¬ 
cutive revenue authority in a District.!^® The Tahsildars, who 
were subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner, were the chief 
executive revenue authority in a Tahsil or sub-district.^^* 

(2) Settlements: 

A settlement was said to be in progress whenever the amount 
of revenue to be paid in a District or other local area was under 
assessment or reassessment, or whenever the record of rights was 
being either made or revised under the provisions of the Act.**® 

Settlements were divided into three categories: 

(a) a summary settlement was a provisional settlement made 

pending a first regular settlement.**® 

(b) a first regular settlement was settlement in which the 

revenue was assessed, and a record of rights was, for 
the first time, formed.**^ 

(c) a resettlement was a settlement subsequent to a first 

regular settlement, in which either the revenue was 
reassessed, or the record of rights was revised, or in 
which both these processes were conducted.**® 


m. Act No. XXm of 1871, Chapter I, Cl. 2(1). 

112. Idem, Chapter I, Cl. 2(2). 

113. Idem, .Cl. 2(3). 

114. Idem .Cl. 2(4). 

115. Idem, Chapter II, Cl. 7. 

116. Idem,.Cl. 10(1). 

117. Idem,.Cl. 10(2). 

118. Idem.Cl. 10(3). 

J. U 
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( 3 ) Record of Rights: 

The record of rights consisted of the following documents: 

» (a) Maps and Measurement Papers. These ^sowed the boun¬ 
daries of the village or place where the settlement was 
made and the fields into which it was divided.^^* 

(b) Khuteonee. This was a statement of the occupiers and 

owners of the fields specified in the said maps, and of 
the lands occupied and owned by them. It also ccm- 
tained the terms on which they were so owned or 
occupied.^ 

(c) Tender of engagement: This was a tender on behalf of 

the person or persons ‘settled with’ to engage for the 
payment of revenue during the terms for which the 
settlement was made.^ 

(d) Khewut: This was a statement of the shares or holdings 

of the different persons settled with and the amount of 
revenue for which, as between each other, they were 
to be responsible, and a statement of persons holding 
lands free of revenue and of the lands so held.^^ 

(e) Wajih-ulrarz. This was a statement of the terms on 

which the persons settled with agreed to pay the re¬ 
venue assessed and of the customs of the village or 
place where the settlement was made.^23 

(f) Ruhikaree: This was an abstract of the proceedings 

which contained a statement of all judicial decisions 
passed by the settlement officer in the course of the 
settlement.*** 

( 4 ) Collection of Revenue: 

The Act authorised the Punjab Government to make rules in 
regard to the pa5nnent of revenue.**® In case of non-payment the 

119. Idem, Chapter n, Cl. 14(1). 

120. Idem .Cl. 14(2). 

121. Idem, .Cl. 14(3). 

122. Idem, . Q. 14(4). 

123. Idem.a. 14(5). 

124. Idem, .CL 14(6). 

125. Act No. XXXm, Cluster V, a 42 
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procedure prescribed by the Act for recovery of the arrears was 
either imprisonment or sale of the movable property of the person 
or the persons concerned.^® 

Miscellaneous Sources of Revenue 

During the time of Ranjit Singh, the whole of the Punjab was 
threaded with a net work of preventive lines. These lines were 
dotted with innumerable posts for the collection of every kind of 
tax, direct and indirect. The principle was to extract taxation from 
eversrthing indiscriminately. The Report for 1849-50 and 1850-51 
says, “No distinction was made between domestic and foreign 
industry, between articles of indigenous and extraneous produc¬ 
tion, between manufactures at home and abroad. The artizans of 
Lahore and Umritsur were taxed together with the goldsmiths and 
iron-mongers of Kabul; the silks of Mooltan, and the cloths of 
Punjab were no less dutiable than the cotton goods of Europe; 
the shawls of Kashmere, the groceries of Kabul, the dried fruits 
of Central Asia. The cotton, indigo and sugar of the Punjab had 
to pay an excise equal in amount to the customs levied on the 
same produce imported from Hindoostan. Nor was the salt the 
only necessary of life subject to taxation: ghee, tobacco, vegetables, 
all the poor man’s luxuries, were placed under contribution.’’^ 

The miscellaneous taxes of the Sikh Government, forty eight 
in number, yielded an annual revenue of sixteen lakhs of rupees 
while the twenty-three revised taxes of the ref*ency ^nelded a reve¬ 
nue of 13% lakhs of rupees. The new British taxes,'®® ^de^ded reve¬ 
nue which was larger than that previously realised.'®® The fiscal 


126. Idem, Cl. 43. 


127. Foreign Misc. Series, No. in the List, 364, para 299. 


128. These taxes were (1) Spirits and Drugs (2) Salt (3) Stamps and (4) 
Ferry Tolls or Canal Revenue. 

129. The miscellaneous taxes of the Sikh Government, yielded an annual 
revenue of sixteen lakhs. The four new British taxes yielded revenue as 


follows during 1849-50 and 1850-51: 

1849-50 

Salt Rs. 13,26,026 0 0 

Spirits and Drugs Rs. 2,78,132 11 4 

Stamps Rs. 57,345 11 3 

Ferries Rs. 62,092 5 10 


1850-51 

Rs. 13,26,026 0 0 
Ba. 3,02,452 12 7 
Rs. 1,06,482 7 1 
Rs. 88.876 14 3 
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system was thus sitx]|)lliied and the people looked uipon i,t as a 
great relief. 

t 

Spirits and Drugs 

The excise relating to drugs^ and spirits was leased out 
to a number of contractors upon the annexation of the Punjab.^®® 
The spirits are a decoction from molasses, and the bark of 
“Babool”, a common tree growing in the plains. The drugs con¬ 
sist in the first instance, of the articles named Bhung and Churns 
and secondly of post or the poppy head and opium.^®^ Under the 
Sikh rule, the cultivation of poppy was not encouraged on account 
of the existing high rates of land tax. Under British rule land 
tax was, of course, lower but the cultivaticm was under certain 
restrictions. The cultivator was allowed to grow enough for his 
own consumption and the rest he had to surrender to the Govern¬ 
ment contractors. In 1856, with a view to increase the revenues, 
the Government decided to remove this restriction on the condi¬ 
tion that the cultivator should pay to the Government an extra 
rate of two rupees per acre, in addition to the land tax. The culti¬ 
vator was henceforth permitted to dispose of the poppy according 
to his own sweet will.^ 

On 1 August, 1863, the system of leasing out the excise relat¬ 
ing to spirits and drugs to contractors, was superseded by that of 
the Saddar distilleries.^^ The revenue realized from drugs and 
spirits increased throughout the period excepting during the 
Mutiny when there was a slight decrease in consumption which 
ultimately resulted in the diminution of the revenue.'*®* 


130. Technically called Muskerat. 

131. Technically called Abkari. 

132. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 157, No. in the List, 364, para 53. 

133. PAR (1854-55 and 55-56), para 53. 

134. Idem, para 54. 


135. Punjab Land Revenue Administration Report, 1862-63, para 23. 

136. 1856-57 Rs. 5,99393 

1857-58 Rs. 5,04,498 

1868-59 Rs. 6,74356 

1859-60 Rs. 7,45,728 
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Salt 

Under Sikh rule Salt was one of the forty-eight articles which 
were subject to customs, town or transit duties.^^ The Cis-Indus and 
and Kalabagh salt mines were farmed out to persons of eminence, 
and the farmer, as long as he paid the amount of his contract, was 
allowed to dispose of the salt in any manner he might think proper. 
He was under no restrictions as regards time, place or price, and 
might sell wholesale or retail, either'at the mines or in distant 
markets.^ The prices charged by the farmers were not high but 
mining and transport difficulties helped to restrict the area within 
which the rock salt was consumed, and the Cis-Sutlej tract was 
almost entirely supplied at that time with salt from Rajputana.^^® 

Upon annexation the management of these mines was taken 
over by the British Government and on the payment of a duty of 
Rs. 2/- per maund the salt was allowed to pass free throughout 
the British dominions.^^® In the Kohat District, beyond the Indus, 
salt was sold at the nominal price of two to four annas per maund 
out of consideration for the mountaineers of that region. But in 
order that this lightly taxed salt may not compete with the article 
from the mines of the Cis-Indus range, a preventive line was 
established along the left bank of the Indus. There was no pre¬ 
ventive line along the Northern border of the Punjab because the 
salt produced in the Himalayan regions could not compete with 
the Punjab salt. But in order to n^evpn<^ the Rajoutana salt from 
entering the Punjab, a preventive line wa*? established along the 
Sutlej at Multan.i^i 

The salt revenue increased year by year.^^^ In 1856 it was notic¬ 
ed that its consumption almost doubled since the establishment of 


137. Imperial Garetteer, Provincial Series (Punjab) Vol. I, p. 115 

138. PAR (1849-50 and 1850-51), para 302 * 

139. Imperial Gazetteer, Provincial Series (Punjab), Vol. I, pp. 115-10 

140. Idem, p. 116. 

141. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 157, No. in the List, 364, para 57. 

142. 1851-52 Rs- 12,81,295 

1852-53 Rs. 16,84,216 

1863-54 ., Rs. 19,50,536 
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British rule.^^ The uicrease in population, the pacification of the 
Province and a great diminution of land tax resulted in thfe en¬ 
hanced consumption amongst the agriculturists and lower classes. 
Considerable quantities were also exported Eastwards and to the 
North as far as Jammu and Kashmir.^** The salt revenue further 
increased and became an important source of revenue on the in¬ 
corporation of the Delhi territory into the Punjab in 1859.^^® Thiwre 
was, however, a falling off in the revenue at some intervals. The 
decrease during 1862-63 and 1870-71 was caused on account of 
illicit manufacture of salt in Oudh which flooded the markets in 
the Punjab. Besides, the exceptional rains made it impossible to 
obtain carriage for salt as the roads were in a bad state.^* The 
decrease during 1868-69 was, however, on account of a famine.^*^ 
For the rest of the period it kept on increasing. 

The price of salt was light and was easily paid by consumers 
in the Punjab. A poor man consumed half a seer of salt at the 
utmost in a month. It was worth half an anna. The poorest man 
earned three rupees per month, and he could certainly purchase 
for himself and family an article which was a necessity. That is 
why in the Punjab the consumption of salt was now as much as 
never before. The price of salt was not severely felt by even the 
poorest consumers.'^ 

Stamps, Income Tax Etc. 

Prior to I860 the rate of stamps in the Punjab was onlv half 
the value of the rate which prevailed in the Bengal Presidency. 
However, with the passing of the Stamp Act in 1861 this rate was 
brought in level with the rate which prevailed in the Bengal Pre- 


143. 


144. 

145. 


146. 

147. 

148. 


Consumption of salt. 
In 1849 
1855 


Foreign Misc. Series, S. No, 

1856- 57 

1857- 58 


1856-59 

1859-60 

PAR (1871-72), para 323. 
PAR (1868-69), para 210. 
Foreign Bfisc. ^ries, S. No. 


600,000 maunda 
1047,028 „ 

157, No. in the Last 364, para 59. 

Rs. 20,08,^3 
Rs. 20,75,000 
Rs. 48,87,629 
Rs 49,51,728 


157, No. in the List, 364, para 59. 
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sidency.i« The revenue from stamps kept on increasing because 
of the increase in litigation, registration of deedsiso and the increase 
of wealth and prosperity in the Punjab.isi There was, however, a 
decrease during 1860-61 owing to the alteration in the manner of 
cha r gin g fees for law processes. These fees were nOw paid in cash 
instead of stamps.^®^ This resulted in the decreased sale of stamps. 
The Income Tax was introduced in the second half of 1859-60^53 
and was abolished in 1865. The increased productiveness of other 
taxes supplied the deficit caused by the abolition of Income Tax.^®^ 
In 1875 the Inland Customs Act consolidated and amended the law 
previously scattered over numerous Acts, Regulations, Rules and 
orders relating to the levy of inland custom duties in the Punjab, 
North Western Provinces, Oudh and the Central Provinces.^®® 

Fiscal Policy 

Prior to 1871 the financial supremacy of the Government of 
India was an established fact.^®® During this period no Provin¬ 
cial Government could keep any part of its collections or under¬ 
take any expenditure without the previous sanction of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. The provinces were not allowed to spend the 
revenues allotted to them in creating any new office, or granting 
any salary, gratuity orj allowances. This rigorous control of the 
Central Government on Provincial finances is described by Stra- 
chey in the following words: 

“The local Government (i.e.. Provincial), which practi¬ 
cally carried on the whole administration of the coimtry, were 
left with almost no powers of financial control, over the affairs 
of their respective provinces, and no financial responsibility. 
Everything was rigorously centralised in the Supreme Gov¬ 
ernment which took upon itself the entire distribution of the 


149. PAR (1860-61), para 66. 

150. PAR (1854-55, ’55-56), para 64. 

151. PAR (1866-67), para 287. 

152. Punjab Land Revenue Administration Report, (1862-63), para 36. 

153. Ibid., (1859-60), para 572. 

154. PAR (1865-66), para 103-4. 

155. PAR (1874-75), para 61. 

156. Prasad, Bisheshwar. The OHgine of Provincial Autonomy, (AUa- 
luibad, IMl), p. 13. 
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funds needed for the public service diroughout India, k con¬ 
trolled the smallest details of every branch of die expendi¬ 
ture; its authority was required for the emplc^mient xd every 
* person paid with public money, however snail his salary; and 
its sanction was necessary for the grant of funds, even for 
purely local works of improvement, for every local road, and 
every building however insignificant.”^’ 

Upto 1857 the financial position of the Government of India 
being very sound the fiscal policy of the Punjab could not be 
otherwise. For successive years the Panjab’s expenditure was 
kept well within income and there was a considerable annual 
surplus.^®* The only extra-ordinary increase was in the develop¬ 
ment of the administration of public works.^®* The Punjab was 
moreover a remimerative Province, She paid her own expenses 
and contributed about one third of her revenues to the Imperial 
Treasury.^®® These circumstances give us a fair proof of her flou¬ 
rishing condition of affairs and of economical management.^®^ 

During the Mutiny there was a serious want of funds. The 
expenditure was heavier than ever. A large body of disarmed 
sepoys, the new levies and Provincial battalions and the army in 
Delhi were maintained from the Punjab Treasuries, but little was 
received beyond the ordinary revenue. Owing to the disruption 
of communication with the Lower Provinces and cessation of com¬ 
mercial intercourse, the Bill transactions which usually brought 
of cash of a crores of rupees into the Punjab Treasuries now 
yielded nothing. The prospect of obtaining cash remittance from 


157. Strachey, Sir, John and Lt. General Richard, Finances and Public 
Works of India (from 1869 to 1881), page 134. 


158. Years 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

1857- 58 


Income 
Rs. 20126935 
Rs. 20377789 
Rs. 20530710 


Expenditure 
Rs. 16329739 
Rs. 16500072 
Rs. 17666775 


Surplus 
Rs. 3797196 
Rs. 3877717 
Rs. 2863953 


159. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 157, No. in the Ust, 364, para 129. 

160. In support of this point, the following figuro^ are given in para 302 
of the Punjab Administration Report for 1859-60. 

Year Receipt Expenditure Surplus 

1857-58 Rs. 2,74,99,141 Rs. 1,82,94,296 Rs. 92,04J845 

1859-60 Rs. 2,95,70,583 Rs. 1,76,96,410 Rs. 1,18,74,173 

161. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No. 157, No. in the List, 364, para 129. 
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Bombay was doubtful and remote. In this strait then, it was 
resolved to keep all civil establishments, all disarmed troops and 
all European officers in arrears of pay for three months. Wh§n 
matters improved a loan at six per cent interest repayable after 
one year was raised. Between July 1857 and January 1858 about 
forty-one lakhs of rupees were thus raised, and the principal and 
interest were thereafter paid off to the subscribers who desired 
re-payment. During the autumn of 1857 welcome remittances of 
fifty lakhs in cash were received from Bombay by steamers 
on the Indus. After the fall of Delhi, communications with the 
Lower Provinces were opened. Bills again began to be drawn, 
and thus lakhs of rupees flowed into the Treasuries. By the close 
of 1858 all arrears of pay were discharged.i®^ 

Even after the Mutiny financial difficulties continued to plague 
the Government of India.^®^ The grants to the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment were therefore for successive years reduced to the lowest 
possible limit. Yet by 1870 the Punjab made rapid advance in 
wealth and prosperity. Cultivation and population increased at 
a faster ratio than perhaps any other part of India. All the 
appliances of a modem administration such as Jails, Courts, 
Schools, Public Works etc. were far from having an adequate 
supply.^®* 

In 1871 the scheme of the Government of India to divest it¬ 
self of the immediate financial control of certain departments and 
services came into operation.^®® To inaugurate this scheme the 
Punjab Government received a special grant of Rs. 2,35,210 while 
the annual grant for the Provincial Services was fixed at 
Rs. 53,18,000. Anything required in excess of this sum was to 
be made up by Provincial taxation.^®® Since these Imperial assign¬ 
ments were insufficient, it at once became necessary to supplement 
them by special legislation. The Local Rates Act received the 
assent of the Governor General on 20th June, 1871 and it enabled 

162. Foreign Misc. Series, S. No, 157, No. in the List 365, para 82. 

163. Strachey, John, India—its administration and progress, (London, 
1906), pp. 111-112. 

164. PAR (1875-76), para 66. 

165. PAR (1871-72), para 346. 

166. Idem, para 347. 

J. 12 
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the Punjab Government to levy rates on land not exceeding 6 per 
cent of Its annual value.^^^ This local taxation together '•vith local 
funds, such as the road and school cesses effected much improve¬ 
ment in the way of education and communication. But yet this 
taxation was not sufficient to adequately supplement the Imperial 
assignments or meet the numerous and ever increasing wants of 
a Province like the Punjab. The principle of fixed assignments 
for growing charges therefore seemed to the Punjab Government 
to be one which could not logically be maintained without some 
modification. This principle “bound a living body to a corpse” 
or “compelled a man to remain in clothes which only fitted him 
when a child.”^®® 

Thus we see that in view of a clear cut policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India the Punjab Government could not have any financial 
policy of its own. Like other Provinces the Punjab was entirely 
dependant on the Government of India of which it was a collect¬ 
ing agency. It had to do what it was ordered by its superiors. 
Hence all the credit or blame emanating from the purjui* of such 
a financial policy was that of the Government of Ind a and not 
of the Punjab administration. 


167 Idem, para d4d. 

168. PAR (1875-76), paras 66-67. 



Kaca Problem — A Re-examination 


BY 

SiBESH BhATTACHABYA 
Allahahad University 

Kaca coins are undoubtedly amongst the most enigmatic ones 
in the whole series of Gupta gold coins. Despite Allan’s strong 
assertion that the coins are to be attributed to Samudraguptai the 
question still remains very much open and merits re-consideration. 
It can hardly be any longer seriously contested that Kaca belonged 
to the Gupta dynasty. Even if we set aside the striking similarity 
of the Kaca coins with the early Gupta gold coinage, the evidence 
of Bayana hoard alone is enough to settle at least this aspect of 
the Kaca problem. The large Bayana hoard of 1821 coins, in 
fact the largest yet discovered in the country, contains not a single 
piece which does not belong to the Imperial Guptas.* This should 
now be regarded as finally settled.® 

But the crux of the problem is not whether we are to attri¬ 
bute Kaca to Gupta dynasty or not; it is to find a place for him 
in the Gupta genealogy. At the moment three theories hold the 
field: (I) that Kaca is identifiable with Samudragupta,^ (II) that 


1. Allan, J.— Catalogue of The Coins in the British Museum, Gupta 
Dynasty and Sasanka (BM.C.GD^.). Introduction p. XXXII. 

2. Altekar, A. S.— Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins in the Bayana 
Hoard (Bayana Hoard). Introduction. 

S. Curiously enough Dr. Altekar, the editor of Bayana Hoard, though 
on the whole he accepts the Kaca coin to be a Gupta coin, still believes in 
“the possibility of Kacha being a king not belbnging to the Gupta d 3 masty 
and challenging its supremacy sometime after the death of Candragupta I 
and before the accession of Candragupta H”. Altekar, Bayana Hoard 
pp. LXXV-LXXVI. This excessive scepticism is not necessary. 

4. The view was originally propounded by Fleet J; Corpus InscnpUonum 
Indlearum (CII), Vol. Ill, p. 27. It was supported by Smith; J.R.A.S. 1889, 
pp. 75-76, Allan; BMCGDS, p. XXXII and Dr. Raychoudhuri, Political His¬ 
tory ttf Ancient India (PHAI), Sixth Edition, p. 533 etc. 
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Kaca was a rival brother of Samudragupta who contested his 

succession, s and (III) that Kaca was Ramagupta,^ Samudragupta’s 

successor. Repeated volte-face of scholars like V. Smith"^ and 

• _ 

Altekai* would give us an idea of how knotty the problem is. The 

old view that Kaca was probably Ghatotkaca,® the father of 

Chandragupta I is now rejected almost imceremoniously by the 

scholars on the subject.*® This opinion does not seem to deserve 

such a cursory dismissal. A considerable case can be made for 

at least partially reviving the old theory. Altekar’s opinion that 

“Ghatotkacha was a mere feudatory and could hardly have issued 

any coins”** is far from certain. The application of the humble 

title of maharaja is no sure proof of feudatory status. Independent 

kings of considerable power are known to have been content with 

this modest appellation.*^ The assumption of grandiloquent titles 

was yet to become fashionable among Hindu kings.*^ That 

Gbatotkaca was a king of some consequence is suggested by the 

Vakataka inscriptions of Prabhavati which begin the genealogy 

of the Gupta monarchs wi+h the name of Ghatotkaca.*^ One is 


5. Suggested originally by Rapson. See Smith; LA., Vol. XXXI, 1902, 
p. 200, Smith supported it in JRAS, 1893, p. 95 but later gave it up. Also see 
Rev. Heras; ABORI, Vol. IX, (1927-28), pp. 83-89 and P. L. Gupta; J.N.S.L, 
Vol. X. 

6. Bhandarkar, D. R.; Malaviya Commemoration Volume, p. 189; 
Altekar, JNSI, Vol. IX, Pt. II, pp. 131-36. Later, however, in Bayana Hoar^, 
p. LXXV, Altekar came to modify his view and wrote “After the discovery 
of Copper Coin of Rama Gupta in 1951 in Malwa, the most plausible view 
to suggest is that Kacha was probably an elder brother of Samudragupta who 
successfully contested his throne for some time*. 

7. For Smith’s different views see JRAS 1889, pp. 75-76. .IRAS 1893, 
p. 81, JRAS 1897, p. 19, LA. 1902, p. 259 and Catalogue of the Coins in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta (IMC), Vol. I, p. 96. 

8. JNSI, Vol. IX, pp. 131-36; Bayana Hoard, p. LXXV, The Coinage of 
the Gupta Empire, pp. 78-87. 

9. JASB, XXIV, pp. 487-89; JASB LHI, Pt. I: p. 169-71, Arch. Surv. 
West Ind. 11, p. 36. 

10. Altekar, The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, p. 79. 

11. Altekar— Bayana Hoard, p. LXXV. 

12. Leaving aside the earlier Maurya and Sunga dynasties etc we also 
find powerful kings of Valrataka, Bharasiva and Mfigha dynasties assuming the 
simple title of Mah&r&ia, Buhler; Ind. Ant. XII, p. 239 ff; Fleet; CII, p. 236 ff, 
Sahni; Ep. Ind. XVIII, p. 160 etc. 

13. AUfthahad IMv Studies. Ancirmt Wo+ory «. 64 5. 

14. Pathak. K. B. and Dikshit, K. N.; Ep. Ind. XV, p. 41 ft, Gupte, 
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tempted to argue that Ghatotkaca was the first prominent ruler of 
the dynasty. He was surely a more important ruler than his 
predecessor. 

I* 

Coming to an analysis of Kaca coins, the first thing that strikes 
one is their similarities with the coins of Samudragupta. ' The 
reverse of the asvamedha, tiger-slayer and battle-axe types of coins 
of Samudragupta is closely similar to that of Kaca coins, while 
the obverse of the latter seems to be a minor variation of the 
obverse of the standard type of coins of Samudragupta. Then the 
obverse legend is but a paraphrasing of the legend of the archer 
type of coins of Samudragupta. The points have been so well 
emphasised by a number of scholars^® fhat these hardly need re¬ 
petition. We might also remember here that in the Tanda hoard, 
out of the twenty-five coins, except the two coins of Candragupta I 
the rest belonged to the asvamedha and battle-axe types of 
Samudragupta and to Kaca.^® Significantly enough all these three 
types, asvamedha, battle axe and Kaca, as far as the reverse design 
is concerned, have a remarkable family likeness. Granting 
Altekar’s argument^"^ that similarities of design and legend are not 
necessary proofs of the identity of issuer, we may point out that 
circumstantial evidences and the law of probability very strongly 
indicate that the Kaca coins were issued by Samudragupta. 

The case for Samudragupta becomes immeasurably stronger by 
the occurrence of the hiruda ‘Sarvarajochchhettd’ on the reverse. 
The epithet has been used for Samudraguntn in at least five Gun+a 
inscriotions^® and for Samudragupta alone. This quite .securely 
establishes the fact that the issuer of the coin was Samudragupta. 
Such a weighty argument cannot be brushed aside by as.suming 
that ‘Exterminator of all kings’ was an empty hiruda of a predeces¬ 
sor,presumably a brother of Samudragunta who ruled for a 


Y. R.. mASB (NS) XX 58 ff. The passage jn question was translated 
wrongly by the original editors, see Sircar, D. C., Select Inscriptions, 
P. 412, n. 3. 

15. Smith; JRAS, 1889, pp. 75-76, Allan; BMCGDS, p. XXXII, etc. 

16. Allan; Op. Cit., p. CXXVHI; Smith; Ind. Ant, 1902, p. 259. 

17. Altekar; The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, pp 80-81. 

18. Fleet; CII Mathura No. 4, Bhilsad No. 10. Bihar No. 12, Bhitari 

No. 13 and Spurious Gaya Plate No. 60: Smith; Ind. Ant. 1902, p. 259. 

19. Heras; ABORI, Vol. IX (1927-28), p. 87. 
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short while and that the hiruda was adopted by Samudragupta from 
his brother and later by his victories he gave substance to it. 

' Yet it is extremely difficult to identify Kaca with Samudra¬ 
gupta. R. D. Banerjee writes “But up to this time coins of the 
same Gupta king bearing two different names in addition to the 
hiruda at the aditya-name have not been discovered. The 
established practice of the Gupta coins is to put the real name 
of the king on the margin of the obverse or at the foot of 
the royal figure in a vertical line and his hirudaa on the 
reverse or elsewhere. All different types of the coins of Samudra¬ 
gupta, Chandragupta 11, Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta show 
the actual name of the king on the obverse either in the margin 
or at the foot of the royal figure on gold coins. Regarded in this 
light the groun of extremely rare gold coins bearing the name of 
Kacha are either issues of some other prince of that name or 
memorial medals struck by Samudragupta for a relative of that 
name”.2® Here I think is the clue to our riddle—^the reverse 
strongly suggesting the coin to be an issue of Samudragupta and 
the obverse pointing out with equal strength that Kaca is distinct 
from Samudragupta. The riddle, however, disappears if we take 
the coin to be a memorial medal struck by Samudragupta, This at 
the moment seems to be the only reasonable solution of the ques¬ 
tion of attribution. 

This is but the half of the problem. Even if we accept the 
thesis that the Kaca coins are commemorative medals the question 
of the identity of Kaca still remains. Fortunately, however, we 
have got a rare and unique oiece of Kaca coin from Bayana hoard 
which contains the key to the question. The coin is described by 
Altekar as variety B. “Variety B which is disclosed by the pre¬ 
sent hoard, for the first time, bears a general resemblance to 
variety A, but it shows slightly greater Indianisation. The king 
on the obverse wears a dhoti instead of the Kushana trousers. 
The object in his left hand is most probably a chakradhvaja rather 
than an ordinary standard, as in variety A. The goddess on the 
reverse holds a noose instead of a flower. The most striking 
feature of this variety is the presence of garudadhvaja on the 


20. The Age of Imperial Guptaa, pp. 8-9. 
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obverse which is absent in variety A” 21 The presence of both 
cakradhvaja and garv4adhvaia is indeed highly significant. 
Garu4adhvaja proves beyond doubt that Kaca was a member of 
the Gupta family. It is remarkable that in the Mahabharata, 
Ghatotkaca, the son of Bhima by Hi#nba is given as his insignia 
exactly these two standards, the CakradhvajaP and Garudadh- 
vajaP This striking parallel is too strong to be disregarded. It 
revets the citadel of the old theory that Kaca is the abbreviated 
form of Ghatotkaca with remarkable strength. 

The next question to be decided is whether the na m o of 
Ghatotkaca could be shortened into Kaca. The difficulties in the 
way are not as insuperable as they appear. The king’s name is 
spelt on these coins both as Kaca and Kaca with more or less 
equal frequency. Out of the sixteen coins of the Bayana hoard 
seven give the name in vertical legend as Kaca and nine as 
Kaca.2^ The variety B piece in the Bayana hoard has the name 
of the king on the obverse spelt as Kaca and not Kaca. Similarly 
in Smith’s cataloguers out of the two coins one gives the name 
as Kaca and the other as Kaca. It cannot therefore really be 
claimed indubitably that the name of the king was Kaca and not 
Kaca. Kaca can very well be the truncated form of Ghatotkaca 
as we find that on a number of Kumaragupta’s coins simply ‘Ku’ 
is written for Kumaragupta.®® But why is it that on certain coins 
the name is given as Kaca? A probable reason for this distortion 
is the exigency of metre. The obverse legend Kdchogamo etc. 
is composed in Upagiti metre^ and the demands of the metre made 
it necessary to extend the name from Kaca to Kaca, to add medial 
a (long vowel) to the name. Thus there is no really formidable 
objection to identify Kaca or Kaca with Ghatotkaca. 

In the light of the above facts there is enough ground for 
believing that Kaca or Kaca coins were struck by Samudragupta 

21. Altekar; Bayana Hoard, p. LXIII-LXXIV, 66-67, pi. Vll.!!. 

22. Mahabharata; Drorui Parva, Ch. 23, 76. 

23. Ibid., 31; Dikshitar, V. R. R., War in Ancient India, p. 372. 

24. Altekar; Bayana Hoard, p. 62-67, pi. VI-VII. 

25. Catalogue of the Coins in Indian Museum, p. 100; Also see 
1293, p. 95-96. 

26. Altekar; Bayana Hoard, p. 224 if., pi. XX. 

27. Altekar; Bayana Hoard, p. 62. 
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in commemoration of his grandfather. It might not be out of 
context here to point out that in Gupta history we often find the 
same name or hiruda or some other common features shared 
between grandfather and grandson. Candragupta I’s grandson 
Candragupta II was christened after him. Similarly Kumara- 
gupta II of 154 G E was either a son of Skandagupta or Puru- 
gupta. At any rate he must have been a grandson of Kumara- 
gupta I.^ Skandagupta styled himself as Vikramaditya^® in 
imitation of his famous grandfather. Kumaragupta I following his 
grandfather performed an asvamedha sacrifice and issued coins 
celebrating it closely following the model of Samudragupta.®® The 
tiger slayer type,^^ the rare lyrist type®^ of Kumaragupta recall 
the same types of his grandfather. Is it entirely improbable that 
Samudragupta had a second name Ghatotkaca after his grand¬ 
father? 

The coin would remarkably agree with the known types of 
commemorative medals of Indo-Bactrian kings. The person 
commemorated is mentioned on the obverse and the commemora- 
tor’s name or hiruda given on the reverse. This was the practice 
followed by Agathocles, Antemachos Theos®^ and Eucratides®^ 
(commemorating his parents Heliokies and Laodike). The only 
possible objection to the theory of commemoration is that we do 
not find any other instance of this practice among Hindu kings.®® 
But it may be pointed out that this practice might have been 
borrowed by Samudragupta from Graeco-Kushan numismatic 


28. Sinha, B. P., The Decline of the Kingdom of Magadha, p. 64. 

29. Allan; Op. Cit, pp. 117, 122 cf. Fleet, C. II, p. 53, Raychoudhury, 
Political History of Ancient India (Sixth Edition), p. 577. 

30. Allan; Op. Cif., p. 68, pi. XII, Nos. 13, 14. British Museum pieces 
show some departure from Samudragupta’s type but specimens showing 
closer imitation of Samudragupta’s types were discovered from Bayana 
Hoard. Altekar; Bayana Hoard, p. CVIH, pi. XXX, Nos. 11-12. 

31. Smith; JRAS, 1893, p. 124; Allan; Op. Cif., p. 81. Altekar; The 
Coinage of the Gupta Empire, p. 190. 

32. Altekar; Bayana Hoard, p. CX, pi. XXXI, Nos. 4-5. 

33. Gardner, P.; The Coins of thQ Greeks and Scythian Kings of Bactria 
and Indio, etc., p. XXVIII, PI. IV, 1, 3; XXX, 5, 6; Numismatic Chronicle, 
1882, p. 184. 

34. Gardner; Op. Cif., p. XXIV, 19, PI. VI. 9-10. 

35. Altekar; The Coinage of the Gupta Empire, p. 82. 
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tradition. We find on his coins a number of foreign elements 
which were “contrary to Hindu canons of propriety”.36 Moreover 
in the Gupta coin series we find a number of unique types which 
do not have a successor or exact parallel e.g., battle-axe type of 
Samudragupta, couch type and cakravikravia type^’ of Candra- 
gupta II, elephant-rider-lion-slayer type,38 rhinoceros-slayer type®® 
and apratigha type"® of Kumaragupla. Thus the absence of any 
other instance of similar practice, among Hindu kings is not an 
irrevocable proof against the theory. 

In the light of above considerations we may be allowed to 
conclude that Kaca or Kaca coins were commemorative 
medals issued by Samudragupta in memory of his grandfather 
Ghatotkacs.* 


36. Ibid., p. 15. 

37. Altekar; Bayana Hoard, p. XCI, PI. XVllI, 14. 

38. Ibid., p. CVI, PI. XXX, 1-4. 

39. Ibid., p. CVn, PI. XXX, 5-8. 

40. Ibid., p. CX. PI. XXXI, 6-13. 

* I am profoundly indebted to my teacher Shri J. &. Negi, Reader, 
Allahabad University, in many more ways than I can express, for this paper. 
My attention to the Mahabharata—description of Ghatotkacas standards was 
drawn by him. 

J. 13 




Repercussions of the Vernacular Press Act, 1878 

BT 

SoMNATH Roy, 

Magadh University, Gaya 

The Indian press in the nineteenth century was, in the main, 
a middle class press. The middle class nationalist leaders felt 
the efficacy of newspapers as an instrument of political propaganda 
and most of them edited or owned newspapers or periodicals, or 
at least were closely associated with some of them. In the heyday 
of British imperialism, they manifested tremendous courage in 
censuring the alien government for its acts of omission and com¬ 
mission, with the result that some of them, viz, — Surendranath 
Banerjea and Bal Gangadhar Tilak, had to suffer imprisonment. 
A leading public man in those days was also a leading journalist.' 

From time to time, the British Government in India tried to 
muzzle the freedom of the press. The Act which created the 
greatest stir in the Indian newspaper world in the last century, 
was “An Act for the better control of Publications in Oriental 
Languages”, commonly known as the Vernacular Press Act, passed 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton. On 13 March, 1878, the 
Governor General of India sent a telegram to Lord Salisbury, the 
Secretary of State for India, seeking his approval for the imme¬ 
diate introduction of a bill in the Imperial Legislative Council as 
“the language of the Vernacular Press, at all times mischievous, 
is specially dangerous now”, and “directly provocative to rebel¬ 
lion” The approval was received on the same day and on the 
day following the Vernacular Press Act (Act No. IX of 1878) was 
passed by the Imperial Legislative Council in a single sitting with¬ 
out any dissentient voice. 


1. Apart from political leaders, some eminent literateures and social re¬ 
formers like Rommohun Roy, Keshab Chandra Sen, Bankim Chandra Chatter- 
jee and Tagore edited for some years some well-known journals of the 

nineteenth century. _ „ , _ 

2. Parliamentary Pcupers, Volume 57, Paper C 2940, 1878, House o om- 


nions, p. 437. 
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The Vernacular Press Act, though primarily aimed at Verna¬ 
cular newspapers, covered a wide range. It was framed on the 
model of the Irish Coercion Act of 1870. The Act empowered a 
District Magistrate or a Commissioner of Police, within the local 
limits of whose jurisdiction any newspaper was printed or publish¬ 
ed, call upon its printer and publisher to give a bond not to print 
or publish anything which might excite disaffection to the Gov¬ 
ernment or antipathy among persons of different castes, religions, 
races or sects (Section 3). When any bond was executed the said 
Magistrate or Commissioner might ask the printer or publisher to 
deposit the amount of the bond in money or in Government secu¬ 
rities (Section 4). No bond or deposit would however be required 
on his giving an undertaking to submit all articles to an officer of 
the local Government before publication for his approval (Sec¬ 
tion 5). In case an article was published in violation of the afore¬ 
said provisions of the Act, the printing press, machinery, types, 
lithographic stones, paper and other implements, materials etc. 
used or intended to be used for the purpose of printing such news¬ 
paper and all copies of such newspapers and any money or secu¬ 
rities which the printer or publisher might have deposited under 
the provisions of Section 4 were to be forfeited to Her Majesty 
(Section 8). In addition to newspapers, if any book, pamphlet, 
placard, broad-sheet or other document contained any seditious 
writing, its printer and publisher would share the same fate 
(Section 10). They were also liable to be punished with impri¬ 
sonment which might extend to six months, or with fine, or with 
both (Sections 17 and 18). Further, the Government reserved to 
itself the right to proscribe newspapers, books, pamphlets etc., 
printed outside British India, which contained matters described 
in Section 3 (Section 11 and 14). The Act came into force on the 
14 March, 1878, throughout Briti.sh India except Madras, because 
the Duke of Buckingham, Ihe Madras Governor, in his Minute, 
dated 31 January, 1878, spoke emphtically against the introduction 
of such a measure. In his opinion the existing laws in the Penal 
Code gave ample powers to the State to deal with sedition.^ Nine 
members of the Ligislative Council spoke on the bill and all of 
them felt that it was necessary.* It appears from Lord Lytton’s 

3. Ibid, p. 488. 

4. Ahatract of the Proceedings of the Imperial Legislative Council, J878. 
pp. 159-73. 
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qpeech that “danger to the Empire was the dominant thought in 
his mind” 5 The progress of the Russo-Turkish War had been 
carefully observed in India. The Viceroy quoted excerpts from 
the Vernacular press which predicted that Englishmen would 
be driven out of India by Russia.®® In his opinion, the native 
press was undermining the British authority in India.®>» 

The Vernacular Press Act made an unpopular administration 
more unpopular. That the sword of Damocles was hanging over 
their heads was not unknown to Indian newspapermen. They had 
expressed their apprehension in their address to the Viceroy on 
the eve of the Delhi Durbar of 1877 and had hoped that the 
Liberty of the press would not be curbed.® Not only were their 
hopes now shattered, but the manner in which the Act was passed 
took them by surprise. The usual method was, when a bill was 
introduced into the Council, to refer it to a Select Committee. It 
was also published in the Government Gazette, so that the public 
might get an opportunity of discussing the merits of the proposed 
measure. Nothing of the kind was done in the case of the Verna¬ 
cular Press Act. The educated community of India in general, 
and of Bengal in particular, took it as an affront, and lost no time 
to voice their protest against the Act. To them, it was perfectly 
uncalled for at a time of profound peace. “Was the empire in a 
state of siege? Were the bloodhounds of war running rampant over 
the country? Did rebellion raise its gory head in any part of the 
peninsula?” asked the Hindoo PatriotJ^ 

On 16 March, 1878, only two days after the passing of the 
Act, while speaking at a meeting of the Student’s Association in 
Calcutta Medical College, Surendra Nath Banerjea warned the 
Government that it was greatly mistaken if it really believed that 
by hastily carrying the Bill, it would avoid agitation. “There 
will be an agitation,” he observed, “on a vast, extensive scale, 
commensurate with the greatness of the occasion and the impor- 

* 

5. Lady Betty Balfour, The History of Lord Lyttcn's Indian Admi- 
nlstration, 1876 to 1880; (London, 1899), p. 513. 

5a. Abstract of the Proceedings of the Imperial LegisTative Council, 1878, 

p. 178. 

5b. Ibid., p. 179. 

6. S. N. Banerjea, A Nation in Making (Calcutta, 1963), p. 55. 

7. Hindoo Patrtof, March 18, 1878. 
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t&nce of the subject.’** He moreover declared that he would 
cheerfully bear his humble share in this great national work. 

The contention of the Government of India that the seditious 
writings in the native press might spread sedition among the 
masses and provoke rebellion, could hardly be convincing. There 
were about*this time nearly 170 papers in Indian languages in the 
whole of British India with about 100,000 readers, and the highest 
circulation of the most popular journal was in the neighbourhood 
of 3000.® In a land of 200 millions, the bulk of the population was 
absolutely unaffected by the native press propaganda. “We have 
not yet reached that state of blessedness, devoutly to be wished 
for, when the Bengal ploughman may be seen ploughing with one 
hand and holding the Sulav Samachar in the other.’’^® Even Sir 
Richard Temple, when Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, observed 
that the Vernacular press had little or no influence on the majo¬ 
rity of the people who were agriculturists and day labourers.*^ 
Reading of newspapers was thus confined to the educated few, a 
majority of whom, whatever grievances they might have against 
the Government, did not desire the end of the British rule. 

As to the seditious writings of the Vernacular press. Sir 
Richard Temple observed, “My general conclusion is decidedly 
favourable in respect to the loyalty and goodwill of the Bengali 
press towards the British Crown and nation, and towards British 
rule in the main.’’^^ Even Temple’s immediate predecessor, Sir 
George Campbell, whom the Bengali press did not spare for a 
single moment, wrote in his Bengal Administration Report for 
1872-73 that “on the whole the spirit of the Bengalee pres.s is not 
really bad.”^® There were of course, some Vernacular papers 

8. Speeches of Bahu Surendra Nath Bonerjeo, 1876-80, edited by Ram 
Chandra Palit, (Calcutta, 1880); p. 57. 'If measure becomes an accomplished 
fact, .... it will probably be accepted with far less objection than if it 
had formed subject of previous discussion,” wrote Lytton to Salisbury on 
13 Meirch 1878. Parliamentary Papers, Vol. 57, Paper C. 2040; 1678, H.C ; 
p. 437. 

9. Margarita Bams, The Indian Press, (London, 1940); p. 276. 

10. S. N. Banerjea, Speeches, p. 10. 

11. Bengal Administration Report for 1874-75, p. 481. Temple was the 
Li. Governor of Bengal from 1874-77. 

12. Ibid^ p. 94. 

13. Bengal Administration Report for 1872-73, p. 51. In his letter to 
the Government of India, dated 7 August, 1873, Campbell, however, drew 
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which at times wrote wUdly against the measures and policies of 
the Government, but they had practicaUy no inHuence in the 
country and their circulation was extremely limited. To plape 
restrictions on the whole body for the sake of a few did not seem 
justified. “The British Lion should not have been thrown into 
excitement by the buzzing of a few gnats,” observed a leading 
journal.^ The Act “reminds one of the oriental proverb —- moving 
the cannon to crush the mosquitoe”, wrote another.^s 

In England, the Act was received with mixed feelings. “It 
is an undoubted fact that in nineteen cases out of twenty the 
Native editors express themselves, as regards at least the essen¬ 
tials of administration, in a manner most loyal to the paramount 
Power.”^® The action of the India Government was thus strongly 
condemned by the DaOiy News, Spectator, Home News and The 
Echo while The Times, Daily Telegraph, Standard, Pall Mall 
Gazette, the Globe and others supported it. Those who were in 
favour of the measure thought that the Government of India must 
be the best judge of such matters. Those who opposed it were 
of the opinion that no discretion could make confiscation with¬ 
out trial and without hearing the defence just, or render it expe¬ 
dient to place any press at the mercy of individual officials.” 

Meanwhile, Lord Salisbury had been succeeded by Lord 
Cranbrook as Secretary of State for India. The Act was severely 
criticised on the 30 and 31 May, 1878 by three prominent members 
of the India Council, Sir Erskine Perry, Sir William Muir and 
Col. H. Yule. While all the three condenmed strongly the hurried 
manner in which the bill had been passed into law because they 
felt that there was absolute tranquillity at the time throughout 
India, Perry was particularly critical of the fact that the Secre¬ 
tary of State’s Council had had no opportunity at all previously 


the former’s attention to the excesses of the Bengali press (Parliamentary 
Papers, Vol. 57, Paper C. 2040; 1878, H.C., p. 470) but when the V.P. Act 
was passed, he expressed his great surprise that the measure had been 
passed in so rapid and unprecedented manner. (Hansard, House of Com¬ 
mons, March 19, 1878; Vol. 238; p. 1605). 

14. Bengalee, March 16, 1878. 

15. Hindoo Patriot, March 18, 1878. 

16. T. H. S. Escott, Pillars of the Empire, (London, 1879). p. 139. 

17. Bengalee, April 20, 1878. 
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ot considering the proposals,^^ The average tenure oi office of a 
Secretary of State, he pointed out, did not amount to three years.^^ 
It was only in some body like the Council of India that any know¬ 
ledge of the previous pohcy of the India Government could be 
found. The Act was ‘‘injurious to the future progress of India, 
and inconsistent with all our past policy.”^ This retrograde 
measure was thus a glaring example of the evils of governing India 
by telegraphic communications between the Viceroy and the Sec¬ 
retary of State, he argued.^ Muir also observed that, “a despotic 
law of the kind is only to be justified by some imminent risk or 
danger (as in 1857), and then only as an exceptional and tempo- 
rary measure.”^ But “India was never quieter or more secure; 
and even under the pressure of new taxation, was never more 
amenable to the Imperial power.”^ 

The majority of the members of the Secretary of State’s 
Council, however, voted in favour of the bill^ and accordingly 
in his Despatch of 31 May, 1878 to the Government of India, Lord 
Cranbrook gave his assent to the Act but he objected to Section 5 
which allowed the printer and publisher to avoid the necessity of 
depositing security by submitting their proofs to a censorship on 
the groimd that looking to the variety of languages in India, the 
censors would have to be natives of India, and that they would, in 
fact, have to write the newspapers. “Such a system”, he wrote, 
“might give rise to great abuses.”-® Lord Cranbrook, moreover, 
soimded a note of warning. “No criticism of Government or its 
measure”, he further wrote, “should be discouraged if there is 
reason to think that it has been dictated by an honest desire for 
improvement. All the most experienced Indian administrators 

18. Parliamentary Papers, Vol. 57, Paper C. 2077; 1878; H.C., p. 414. 

19. Ibid., p. 414. In the twenty years that had elapsed since tlie passing 
of the Act of 1858, there were seven Secretaries of State for India. 

20. Ibid, p. 413. The reference made here is to the policy adopted in 
1835 of removing all restrictions from the press, native as well as English. 

21. Ibid, p. 413. 

22. Ibid, p. 414. 

23. Ibid., p. 414. 

24. Ayes, 10; Noes, 3. 

25. Cranbrook to Lytton, dated 31 May, 1878. Parliamentary Papers, 
Vol. 57, Paper, C. 2040; 1878; H.C., p. 517. To give effect to this suggestion, 
a fresh bill was passed in the Supreme Legislature on 16 October, 1878, 
deleting the censorship clause (Act XVI of 1878). 
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have felt that the great difficulty of Indian administration is the 
difficulty of ascertaining facts of social condition and political 
sentiment; and the vernacular press has always been considered 
one valuable means of getting at these facts. ... Open or covert 
exhortations to disaffection cannot be allowed to be addressed to 
an excitable population, but mere censure of the officers or of the 
measures of Government, even if captious, ought not to be re¬ 
pelled. ... Neither European nor native officials should be en¬ 
couraged to exhibit too great sensitiveness, even under unreaso¬ 
nable blame.”26 This Despatch of Lord Cranbrook is particularly 
important, it not only paid indirectly tributes to the Veinacular 
press for supplying the authorities with valuable information, but 
it also advised the Government of India to have recourse to the 
Act only in cases of extreme necessity. Since June 1878, i.e., 
after the receipt of the Despatch, there was a definite set-back in 
the enthusiasm of the authorities in India to deal with the Verna¬ 
cular press under the new Act. 

In the British Parliament too, the Vernacular Press Act came 
under fire. The Irish Member of Parliament, F. H. O’Donnell was 
the first to record his protest against the Act. “The sort of criti¬ 
cism published in the Indian papers,” he observed, “ was very 
much like that published in the English papers with respect to 
English administration.”^^ The act might open the door to a 
system of official terrorism over natives, he apprehended.^ On 23 
July, 1878, Gladstone introduced into the House of Commons a 
motion which proposed that Her Majesty the Queen should “give 
directions that all proceedings which may be taken by the autho¬ 
rities under the Indian Vernacular Press Act be reported to the 
Secretary of State and laid before Parliament from time to time.”^ 
This harmless resolution was defeated in Parliament,®® but it led 
to a lengthy debate in which several prominent members express¬ 
ed their indignation at the conduct of the Government of India. 

26. Ibid, p. 517. 

27. Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 238, House of Commons, 19 March, 1878; 
p. 1599. 

28. Ibid., p. 1598. 

29. Parliamentary Debates, 23 July, 1878; Vol. 242, House of Commons, 

P> 66 . 

30. Ibid, p. 127; Ayes 152; Noes 208; Majority, 56. 

J. 14 
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They could not see any justification for the invidious distinction 
between the English and the Vernacular press. As Gladstone 
P 9 inted out, under the Act, a man could publish an article in 
English, but the same article, when translated into one ot the 
Indian languages, might draw upon his head the resentment o£ tlie 
Government.^^ He dismissed the extracts from the Vernacular 
papers which had been forwarded to the Secretary of State as 
“double-distilled trash.”^^ Looking at the same extracts, George 
Campbell observed that “they were not worse than what was 
written in his time.”33 Rather, he thought, if there was any diffe¬ 
rence between the two, the papers published in English were by 
far the most outspoken and licentious of the two.®^ O’Donnell’s 
main objection to the Act was its comprehensiveness. Section 10 
of the Act included in its scope not only newspapers and perio¬ 
dicals, but every work of literature which might appear to the 
Government to contain passages likely to excite dis-affection. “It 
could only be by the grace of the Governor that any political pub¬ 
lication could exist.He drew the attention of the House to a 
case in which a history of the Sepoy War in the Vernacular bad 
been stopped by the publisher’s unwillingness to run the risk.^® 

In the meanwhile, the Indian leaders were not sitting idle. 
True to his words, Surendranath Banerjea, with his Indian Asso¬ 
ciation, organised a protest meeting on 17 April, 1878 at the Cal¬ 
cutta Town Hall. Intimations had been sent to political associa¬ 
tions of other provinces and encouraging letters were reopived 
from the Bombay Association, the Cawnpore Association, the Alla¬ 
habad Indian Association, the Seetabuldee Native Club, etc. 
Messages sympathising with the object of the meeting were sent by 
V. N. Mandalik, Pherozeshah Mehta, Muhammad Ali Rogay and 
editors of several Vernacular newspapers.®"^ There was about 5000 
men present. In the words of Surendranath Banerjea, the archi- 

31. Ibid., p. 50. 

32. Ibid., p. 60. 

33. Ibid., p. 74. 

34. Ibid., p. 75. 

35. Ibid., p. 67. 

36. Ibid. Rajanikanta Gupta could not find a printer to publish his 
Sipahi Juddher Itihas in B^igali. (Bengalee, 2 Nov. 1878). 

37. Bengalee, 20 April, 1878; B. C. Pal, Memoir^ of My life and Times I, 
(Calcutta, 1932), pp. 288-89. 
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tect of the meeting, it was “the first great political demonstration 
of the middle class community in Bengal. ”38 In spite of the opposi¬ 
tion and non-cooperation of the wealthier classes, the landlords 
and the British Indian Association, the meeting proved to be^ a 
great success. “It soimded the death-knell of the Vernacular Press 
Act” and marked a definite and progressive sta^e in national 
evolution.”39 Besides Surendranath Banerjea and Ananda Mohan 
Bose, those who participated in the deliberations of the meeting 
were Rashbehary Ghose, Kalicharan Banerjea, Dwijendra Nath 
Tagore, Gurudas Banerjee and some others. Though not very 
well-known at the time, all of them in later years distinguished 
themselves in various spheres of public life. Five resolutions were 
passed unanimously at the meeting. It placed on record its opinion 
that the Act was calculated to restrain the legitimate freeflom of 
discussion which the Vernacular press had so long enjoved. to 
produce the very evils of popular discontent which it was intended 
to prevent, to arrest the development of oriental literature, and 
thus to deal a serious blow to the cause of native progress (Reso¬ 
lution I) Resolution II drew attention to the fact that the Ver¬ 
nacular Press Act was opposed to the interests of iu'^ticr* as it 
altogether dispensed with the usual safeguards of judicial investi¬ 
gation, and substituted, in their place, the discretionary authority 
of executive officers.^^ Under the new Act, the accused was given 
no opportunity to go to judicial courts to defend himself. “Why 
should the Government distrust the very courts, which it has 
appointed to deal out justice between man^and man ” a'^ked the 
Hindoo Patriot.^ Gladstone also said in Parliament that the most 
unfortunate feature in the Act was the removal of n'"Pss prosecu¬ 
tions from the judicial establishments of the country Tn another 
resolution, the meeting regretted the undue haste whh which the 
measure was carried through the Siinreme Council, the public 
having been thereb^r denied the opnor+nnitv of disf’us‘^’n« th^' p’''^- 
visons of the law which so vitally affected them (Resrlution III) 

38. S N. Banerjea, A Nation in Making, p. 57. 

39. Ibid., p. 58. 

40. J. C. Begal, History of the Indian Association, (CalcutLri, 19.53), p 35 

41. Ibid., p. 35. 

42. Hindoo Patriot, 18, March, 1878. 

43. Parliamentary Debates, 23 July 1878; Vol. 242, H.C, p 55. 

44. Begal, op.dt., p. 35. 
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A committee was formed at the meeting to prepare a memorial 
for presentation to the House of Commons, for the purpose of 
laying before the British public a correct representation of the 
state and character 6f the Vernacular press (Resolution IV).**« 
Finally, the meeting conveyed its deep sense of gratitude to those 
members of Parliament who, on behalf of the unrepresented 
millions of India, had already expressed their resentment against 
the reactionary measure (Resolution V).^^ The memorial was 
prepared very soon and sent to Gladstone who presented it before 
the House of Commons on 23 July, 1878, when he moved his 
motion on the Vernacular Press Act.^ 

The Vernacular Press Act thus gave a i^urt to the middle 
class Indian nationalism of the nineteenth century. Brahmo Public 
Opinion observed on the 25th of April, 1878, that the Town Hall 
meeting “marks an epoch in the social and political history of 
"Bengal. It forbode much good for the future, augurs well for the 
nart the Indian Association is destined to play in the political 
history of Bengal, and we may indeed say, of all India.”*® Im¬ 
mediately after the Civil Service agitation, the Vernacular Press 
Act convinced once more the educated community of the dire 
necessity of an all-India political organisation. To a considerable 
extent, the Indian Association fulfilled that necessity for the next 
few years until its leaders joined the Indian National Congress in 
1886 in the larger interest of the country. 

The Act had far-reaching effects in the Indian newspaper 
world. It stopped the publication of certain journals, transformed 
the character of a few, and caused the birth of some new ones. 
Inunediately after the passing of the Act, the Government of 
Bengal, in its overzealousness to implement it, served notice, to 
execute bail bonds, on several periodicals, such as the Sahachar, 
and the Sulava Samachar of Calcutta, Bharat Mihir of Mymensing, 
the Dacca Prakash and the Hindoo Hitoysini of Dacca.*® It is 

44a. Ibid., pp. 35-36. 

44b. Ibid., p. 36. 

44c. A second meeting was held in the same Town Hall on the 6 Sep¬ 
tember, 1878, under the presidentship of Rev. K. M. Banerjee to thank 
Gladstone and other Members of Parliament who had condemned the V.P- 
Act. 

45. Quoted in Bagal, op.cit., p. 37. 

46. S, N. Banerjea, Speeches, p. 106. Lt. Governor Ashley Eden "was 
a strong supporter of the Vernacular Press Act and had no love for a free 
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amiising to note, that the editor of the Samaj Darpan, which had 
ceased to exist months before the passing of the Act, also received 
a notice to enter into a bail bond for the good behaviour of his 
paper." “To be or not to be—is the question of the hour with the 
vernacular press”, observed the Hindoo Patriot on 29 Aoril, 1878. 
Bihari Lai Chakravarti, an eminent Bengali poet and the publidier 
of the Sahachar, decided to stop publication of his journal, rather 
than execute the bail bond. The Act was applied agaiast the 
Soma Prakash of Dwarkanath Vidyabhushan which also stopped 
publication. The twenty-year old Soma Prakash was the leading 
Vernacular paper in Bengal and it was mainly concerned with 
social reforms." All this enthusiasm of the Government began to 
recede after Lord Cranbrook’s Despatch of 31 May, 1878, was 
received. In place of Soma Prakash, Navahibhakar, a new journal, 
made its appearance in Bengal, while in Madras, a group of young 
men started a new English weekly, the Hindu, the first issue of 
which appeared on 20 September, 1878, and which very soon 
became the mouthpiece of the Indian public opinion in that part 
of the country." The Amrita Bazar Patrika of Calcutta ceased 
to be a bilingual paper. Since 21 March, 1878, it began to appear 
as a full-fledged English weekly. In a way, the Vernacubr Press 
Act proved to be a blessing in disguise for the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika. From being a Bengal paper it soon attained an all-India 
status and till the end of the British rule in India, played a 
prominent part in the national movement. The Act had indirect 
adverse efiTects on certain Anglo-Indian newspapers, especially the 
Pioneer. The Pioneer always received the first information abo\it 
Government policies through its close contact with Simla officials 
whom it paid enormous sums in lieu of their services. When the 
Act was passed, the Pioneer observed that the Government had not 
been a day too soon in checking the seditious Vernacular press. 
The Government would have been neglecting an urgent duty if it 
had any longer ignored the necessity for dealing with them." As 
a sequal to the Vernacular Press Act, a new post of Press Com¬ 


press, or free institutions’, remarks Banerjea in his autobiogtaphy (A 
Nation in MaHng, p. 67). 

47. S. N. Banerjea, Speeches, pp. 102-03. 

48. It, however, resumed publication a year later. 

49. S. Natarajan, A History of the Press in I«dio, (Bombay, 1962), p. 124. 

50. The Pioneer, 18 March, 1878. 
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missioner was created in April, 1878, who was entrusted ivith the 
duty of supplying the press with accurate current information in 
respect of public measures. He was also to act as a channel of 
cdmmunication between the Government and the Indian press. 
With the establishment of the Press Bureau, the Pioneer lost its 
vantage position.®^ Not only the Pioneer, but those highly paid 
ofRcials who were now deprived of the handsome remuneration, 
became very indignant.52 When Lord Rijxjn decided in 1881 to 
abolidi the Press Commissionership, about 124 newspapers peti¬ 
tioned to the Viceroy for its retention.53 The Pioneer did not join 
them for obvious reasons. 

The Vernacular Press Act illustrated once again the incapacity 
of the nominated non-official members in the Legislative Councils. 
The people realised that on vital questions affecting the whole 
nation, the non-ciffi'’jal Indian members, nominated mostly from 
landed arislocracy, acted as mere puppets in the hands of the 
Government. Maharaja Jatindra Mohan Tagore lent powerful 
support to the Vernacular Press Bill on 14 March, 1878; and 
again on 7 December, 1881, he extended equally powerful support 
to the bill which was introduced to repeal the Act. The demand 
for the election of non-official members to the legislative bodies 
therefore received further impetus. The British Indian Association, 
one of the influential members of which was J. M. Tagore, did 
not participate in the Town Hall meeting of 17 April, 1878. It 
thus became unpopular and its influence on the public began to 
wane. The Indian Association now came in the forefront of Indian 
political life and the gulf between the two went on widening, 
though during the Civil Service agitation, a year earlier, they had 
acted together. 

The way the Government of India secured the consent of the 
Secretary of State for the introduction of the Press Bill in the 


51. “Mr. E. Roper Lethbridge, Press Commissioner the First, has been 
solemnly unveiled, as if he were a statue of the late Prince Consort”, wrote 
the Pioneer on 29 April, 1878. “Othello’s Occupation’s Gone!”, retorted the 
Hindoo Patriot, 6 May, 1878. 

52. Article by Roper Lethbridge in the Journal of the East Indian Asso¬ 
ciation, 1914, Vol. V, Quoted in Bams, op.cit., p. 291. 

53. Bams, op.cit., p. 292. 
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Legislative Council under the cloak of emergency gave rise to a 
good deal of criticism. Fear was expressed in Parliament that 
the Government of India was gradually becoming more indepen¬ 
dent of the Secretary of State and his Council.^* We have already 
noted above that Erskine Perry was highly critical of this tendency 
on the part of the Government of India to flout the India Couniil 
through telegraphic communication with the Secretary of State. 
All members of the India Council except three, however, sup¬ 
ported the Vernacular Press Act. The educated community of 
India found once more that whatever the authorities in India did 
against the interest of the people, the India Council v/ould always 
give support to them. It is no wonder that only seven years later 
in the first session of the Indian National Congress hold at Bombay, 
a resolution was passed demanding the abolition of the India 
Council.5>5 In moving the resolution S. H. Chiplonkar (of Poona) 
had observed, “The monstrous fiction that in the India Council 
India would and did find an institution to represent her and to 
jealously and efficiently watch her interests did at no time, and 
does not even now, deceive any one in India.”®® 

Was the Vernacular Press Act necessary? Lady Balfour has 
spared no pains to justify her father’s measure.®’’ Bipin Chandra 
Pal observes that it was a piece of panic legislation®® But the 
situation in India had not so deteriorated as to require such a 
drastic measure. In view of the limited circulation of the news¬ 
papers in that age, the bureaucratic fear of a rebellion, ou account 
of seditious writings in the Vernacular press, seems untenable. 
True, some papers did criticise the Government measures, some¬ 
time with exaggeration too; but criticism of the Go»/ernment did 
not really aim at undermining the British rule. Moreover, as 
Surendranath ably pointed out, extracts were often incorrectly or 
incompletely translated into English conveying altogether a 
different meaning from the original.®® 

54. Parliamentary Debates, Vol. 242; 23 July, 1878, p. 70. 

55. “Resolved that this Congress considers the abolition of the C ouncil 
of the Secretary of State for India, as at present constituted, the necessary 
preliminary to all other reforms.” (Resolution II). 

56. Report of the Indian National Congress, 1885, p. 18. 

57. Lady Balfour, op.cit., pp. 521-23. 

58. B. C. Pal, op.dt., p. 290. 

59. S. N. Banerjea, Speeches, pp, 103-05. 
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What was also incomprehensible was that Lytton and hijs 
advisers did not give Section 124A<of the Indian Penal Code a 
fair trial which provided for punishing* sedition. No editor of 
Vernacular papers was charged imder its provisions. It was 
thought to be unworkable; in that case it could have been amend¬ 
ed and improved, which was actually done two decades later after 
the murder of Rand and Ayerst at Poona (1897). Likewise, the 
provision in the Act against the creation of antipathy among 
persons of different races, castes or religions was hardly neces¬ 
sary. Section 298 of the Penal Code was amply sufficient to meet 
cases of exciting antipathy among different classes. The invidious 
distinction between the Vernacular press and English press, which 
wounded the feelings of the educated community in the coimlry, 
was another example of official shortsightedness. 

The Act was repealed by Lord Ripon on 19 January 1882.®® 
It was never fully put into operation. Though notices had been 
served on certain journals to enter into bail bonds, no prosecu¬ 
tion actually took place imder the Act. The Act could not do any 
great harm to Vernacular press or literature. As no case was 
instituted under the Act, the apologists of Lyotton’s administration 
claim that it was a great success and that it had a beneficial 
influence upon the tone of the Vernacular press.®^ But no legis¬ 
lative enactment can effect an immediate transformation in the 
character of people in any part of the world. As Bengalee ob¬ 
served on 2 November, 1878, “The Indian Penal Code has not 
yet made crimes things of the past in this country, though it has 
been in operatiop for nearly two decades.” The real fact was 
that the countrywide agitation against the Act; Cranbrook’s 
Despatch of the 31 May, 1878, Minutes of three influential mem¬ 
bers of the India Coimcil, and finally the debate in British 
Parliament on 23 July, 1878 in which at least 152 members 
condemned the conduct of the Government of India—all this 
consigned the Vernacular Press Act into the lumber room. 

The Vernacular Press Act thus practically remained a dead 
letter. 

60. Gladstone was then Prime Minister in England. 

61. C. E. Buckland, Bengal Under the Lieutenant Governors, I' 
(Calcutta, 1901), p. 718. 



The Training of Civil Servants under the Company 

BY 


Dr. B. N. Puri 


The consolidation of the Company’s rule in India was bound 
sooner or later to raise the question of the proper selection and 
training of the junior civil servants. Since the Company’s service 
was in its origin commercial in character, a good penmanship was 
all that was needed. On their appointment, usually between 15 
and 18 years of age, the writers as they were called, proceeded 
straight away to join their posts in India without undergoing any 
period of probation or training. Warren Hastings had planned 
that the writers of the Company, after they had received their 
appointment to the service, should be permitted to stay a com¬ 
petent time to prosecute and complete their studies in the branches 
of European learning adding to them the Persian language in the 
University of Oxford.^ The proposal did not receive any encourage¬ 
ment and had to be dropped altogether. In fact, no provision had 
been made, or even contemplated, before the arrival of Lord 
Wellesley for the regular training of the Company’s civil servants 
in India, except that each writer or junior servant received a 
regular monthly sum of Rupees Thirty per month for a year from 
1790 to engage a munshi for learning Persian. There was, how¬ 
ever, no official test for ascertaining if the money was actually 
spent in acquiring knowledge in Persian. The Company’s 
emphasis on trade and commerce, with the political aims confused 
at home, stood in the way of setting up an organised administrative 
machinery. In the words of Wellesley, ‘The state of administra¬ 
tion of justice, and even of the collection of revenue throughout 
the provinces, affords a painful example of the inefficiency of the 
best code of laws to secure the happiness qf the people, unless due 


1. Home Miscellaneous 487 pp. 214-15. Earlier he had drawn a proposal 
for the establishvnent of a professorship of the Persian language in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, and presented printed copies of it to all the gentlemen 
who had tlie direclion of the Company’s affairs (Ibid, pp. 213-214). 
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provision has been made to ensure a proper supply of men quali¬ 
fied to administer these laws in their different branches and 
departments’.^ The civil service according to him was peculiarly 
deficient in the judicial, fiscal, financial and political branches of 
the Government. Wellesley, therefore, sought to provide for the 
education of civil servants to meet the requirements of their terri¬ 
torial function in governing an extensive and populous empire.® 
Men of merit and qualification who had undergone a systematic 
course of studies and had acquired useful knowledge, cultivated 
talents and well-ordered and disciplined morals, were needed as 
necessary instruments of a wise and well-regulated government. 

Wellesley took the first step in December 1798, by appointing 
John Gilchrist, to give lessons to the junior civil servants in 
Persian and Hindustani regularly at the Writers building in 
Calcutta. He was paid out of the remuneration allowed to these 
junior servants at the rate of thirty rupees per month for a year. 
At the end of the year there was to be a formal test for ascertain¬ 
ing the progress made by the students and the proficiency attained 
by them.^ The next step was the foundation of the college of 
Fort William. Wellesley first elaborated his plan for a collegiate 
training in his famous minute of July 10, 1800. ^Ihe Governor 
General in Council accordingly enacted a Regulation for establish¬ 
ing the College of Fort William which was opened in November 


2. Martin Wellesley’s Despatches ii pp. 336-37. 

3. Wellesley declared imperialism as the aim of British rule and devised 
a plan for the regular flow of abilities and talents in the civil service as the 
best means to perpetuate that rule. To govern such an empire on a perma¬ 
nent basis, a succession of able magistrates, wise and honest judges and 
skilful statesmen, properly qualified to conduct the ordinary movements of 
the great machine of British rule in India was need. (Martin, op. cit., ii, 
p. 339). 

4. According to the notification of 21-12-1798, no civil servant could be 
nominated to certain offices of trust and responsibility until he was suffici¬ 
ently acquainted with laws and regulations, and in several languages, 
requisite for the discharge of functions connected with that office. From 
15 January 1801, no servant was eligible for any of the offices until he had 
passed an examination in the laws and regulations and in the languages, a 
knowledge of which was indispensable for such offices. I.O. Bengal pub. 
Cons. No. 11, pp. 709-13. Cf. B. B. Misra. The Central Administration 
ei the East India Company 1773-1834—henceforth—Misra—The East India 
Company, pp. 388. 
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of that year. It enjoined every student nominated to the service 
to undergo a probationary period of training for three years in 
the college in the prescribed course of studies. The collegiate 
institution was Set up for the purpose of enabling the servants 
of the Company to perfect themselves in those acquirements which 
form the necessary qualifications for the different lines of the 
service. This was expected to ensure a succession of men, equal 
to the support of the great interests of the Company and of the 
British natives in India.® 

The college of Fort William was intended to promote a know¬ 
ledge of oriental languages, maintain and uphold the Christian 
religion in India. Emphasis on religious education for the civil 
servants was in conformity with the views of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors. It discouraged a spirit of luxury and dissipation. With the 
roping in of the junior civil servants from the other tv^o Presiden¬ 
cies, uniformity in the standard of training and education was to 
be achieved. Wellesley also suggested that the ultimate destina¬ 
tion of each student was to be determined in India under the 
authority of the government on the spot according to his inclina¬ 
tion and requirements. Certain new features, politico-religious® 
in character, were also incorporated in the extended plan of a 
collegiate education for the junior civil servants. Wellesley desir¬ 
ed the college to fix and establish sound and correct principles 
of religion and goyemment in the minds of the v/nters at an 

5. Martin, op. cit., p. 323. The observations with regard to the edu¬ 
cation and qualifications of young civil servants in Bengal for the conduct 
of civil government applied with equal force to those in other presiden¬ 
cies. Under instructions to Fort St. George of the 31 Dec. and the orders 
which were in contemplation to be issued to Bombay, the civil servants of 
these establishments were also to join the college at fort William 

6. The object of this move was to counteract the influence of the 
French Revolution, and to save the Company from what was considered lo 
be dangerous to the British Government. Wellesley in his minute of July 
10, 1800 pointed out that during the convulsions, with which the doctrines 
of the French Revolution have agitated the continent of Europe, erroneous 
principles of the same dangerous tendency had reached the minds of some 
individuals in the civil and military service of the Company of India, and 
the state as well of the poUtical, as of religious opinions, had been in some 
degree unsettled. The orosress of this mischief would at nfl times be ni 

by the defective and iiTegular education of the writers (Martin op. nt, u, 
P- 346). 
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early period of life, thereby ensuring the best seciurity whidi 
could be provided for the stability of the British power in India. 
Hie appointment of two clergy men of the Church of England to 
the offices of Provost and Vice-Provost, who were to supervise the 
Conduct of students, ensured stress on religious and moral values. 
Rules were made to ascertain, besides ability, the religious and 
moral character of every servant before being declared eligible or 
fit enough for selection to higher and important posts. A common 
table for all the students living together under a single roof infused 
esprit de corps in the students. The religious and moral emphasis 
in education was supposed to discourage the spirit of luxury and 
dissipation which was on the increase, tending to enervate the 
mind, and impair nobler qualities, introducing a harmful emulation 
in expense by setting up false standards of merit and begetting an 
aversion to serious occupations.*^ 

Besides an all-India character contemplated for the college by 
Wellesley, by bringing the civil servants from the other two 
Presidencies to Bengal in order to secure uniformity in the standard 
of their training, the Governor-General in his extended plan of 
July 10, 1800, incorporated new courses of studies. Regulation 9 
of the same year provided for the establishment of .several 
professorships, and regular lectures actually commenced in four 
branches of knowledge: Oriental language, Oriental laws and 
Ethics, Government Regulations, and European Studies. 

Wellesley’s plan was not approved® in its entirety and the 
Court of Directors in a letter of January 27, 1802, ordered the 

7. Despatches to Bengal, 25 May, 1798, para 7th, page 412. B. B. Misra, 
op. cit. p. 390. 

8. The original scheme of the college of Fort William did not meet the 

approval of the Directors, very probably on financial grounds. Certain stu¬ 
dies like the European one, as contemplated by Wellesley, could be pursued 
more conveniently in Europe than in India. The Court in its despatch of 
1805 observed that the precipitate establishment of the coUegs had too much 
the appearance of aij intention to supersede the previous deliberation of 
the Court. The Directors declared their intention to resist every attemot 
bv such indirect means to deprive them of that negative in the institution 
of measures not called for by immediate necessity, which the law for the 
most salutary purpose had left in their hands. Home Miscellaneous 486, 
pp. The empowering of the Government on the spot to appoint 

the f^mdidpites, nominated hy the Directors, to the different presidencies Sub- 
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abolition of the college of Fort William and sanctioned only a 
reduced establishment for teaching the country’s language and 
the code of regulations. The plan of centralising the training was 
also disapproved by the Directors. In 1803, the Government’of 
Fort St. George established a collegiate institution, providing for 
instruction to its civil servants in the languages of the province, 
besides Sanskrit, Hindustani, and Persian. There was, however, 
no appointment of European professors and the servicemen alone 
acted as examiners without any additional remuneration. The 
college at Fort William was accordingly reduced® to a language 
school, retaining its old affiliation. Ihis college, even in its 
truncated form made useful contribution in the field of language. 
Regular disputations, in classical languages,followed by cash 
rewards, and the development of Hindi and other languages,^ ^ 

ject to their successful completion of their studies at the college, seriously 
affected the patronage of the Court, implying the transfer of loyalty from 
London to Calcutta. 

9. The office of Provost and Vice-Provost was discontinued. In 1814 
the Court of Directors became its patrons, with the Governor-General as 
Visitor and the members of the Council as its Governors. The College 
Council consisting of a President and three or four members was drawn from 
the judges of the Sadar Diwani Adalat and Nizamat Adalat at Calcutta. 
(Misra, op. cit., p. 394). 

10. The first Public Disputation was held on 6-2-1802. The subject for 
Persian one was—^An Academic Institution in India is advantageous to the 
natives and the British Nation! that for Bengal was, ‘The Asiatics are capa¬ 
ble of as high a degree of civilization as the European’. For the Hindi, the 
subject was: ‘The Hindi Language is the most generally useful in India 
(Thomas Roebuck—The annals of the college of Fort William). The impor- 
lance of Hindi was well-realised. Several English books wore translated 
into Khari Bholi or Hindui, Brajbhasha and Purbibhasha which all <'on- 
stituted elements of a common language called Hindi. The knowledge of 
oriental law and philosophy of ethics and poetry, was translatcfl into English 
from Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. (Ref. Roebuck’s—The Anpals, pp. 21-45, 
for the list of works produced by the college teachers). There ’’'as induce¬ 
ment to the study of Sanskrit in the shape of a cash reward of Rs. 5,000'- 
Roebuck, op..cit., p. 326. 

11. Till 1824, every student of the college was “required to possess a com¬ 
petent knowledge of Persian and Bengali or Hindustani, as a qualifyiiig test 
for entrance to the public service in Bengal. The College Council recom¬ 
mended in 1824 that in addition to Persian language every student in the 
college should be required to possess a competent knowledge of either Bei^ i 
or Brajbhasha (a’so called Thethi or Hindui) in pla^ of Hindustoi 

wqs approved by the Governor General in Coveted. (Ref, B, , isra. 
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Persian, Sanskrit and Hindustani (in Urdu script) might be re¬ 
garded as the main features of this training institution. Students 
were expected to pass in two or more languages, and could as well 
attain proficiency in a third one. There were four terms in each 
year of two months each, followed by a month’s vacation at the 
end of each term. There were two public examinations annually, 
and degrees were conferred. The students received an allowance 
of Rs. 300 a month without any allowance for the Munshi. Proper 
care was taken for attending the classes. Examples are cited of 
gentlemen whose attainments had been most conspicuous in the 
vear and those whose attendance was most regular at college.^^ 
Reproof and punishment followed in cases of misconduct and 
wilful absence.!* 

The Directors viewed with distress the total want of due and 
proper restraint and discipline on the part of the junior servants 
residing at the Presidency. The Parliamentary Select Committee 
of 1832 reported that the college at Calcutta was a source of more 
debt than knowledge in the service.!^ The extravagance on the 

op. cit., p. 396 quoting. Bengal Letters Received, 30th Sept. 1824, para 69, 
App. (L) 17 to Select Committee Rep. 1832, Pari Branch Coel 73, p 607). 
It was not uncommon to attain proficiency in three or all the four languages. 
(Roebuck, opt cit., p. 233). 

12. Roebuck, op. cit., p. 320. 

13. The court has viewed with alarm, the spirit of luxury and dissipadon 
in the Company’s establishments. This tended to enervate the mind and 
Impair its nobler qualities, introducing false standards of merit, hurtful emu¬ 
lation In expenses, and finally an aversion to serious occupations '(Despat¬ 
ches to Bengal 25th May, 1798, para 77, p. 412). In certain cases it was 
not uncommon for yoimg men to leave the college with a debt of from 
Rs. 50,000/- to a lac of rupees. The students detained against their wish 
created mischief, and indulged in frivolous and expensive pursuits. In 1825, 
the College Council recommended certain measures for checking extrava¬ 
gance on the part of the students. Pecuniary embarrassments were made a 
serious bar to promotion. Provision was also made for providing temporary 
loan to those who on first arrival were unprovided; the stay w.ns curtailed 
to eight months, and expensive recreations like himting and racing were 
prohibited. 

14. Parliamentary Branch Collections, 72, p. 24. The total gioss expense 
during the years 1825-26, 26-27 and 27-28, including the rent of writer’s 
buildings and the salary of the one hundred and fourteen students attending 
the college amounted to Rs. 7,54,865.1.1, the average per student coming to 
Rs. 6,621 per annum, including everything. (Details in Home Miscellaneous 
ScHes No, 488 <I.OR.), p. SB3-Ref. Ghoshal. Civil Service in India p. 277). 
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part of the students hadr to be curbed. Some deterrent punish¬ 
ment was needed and the college authorities suggested that extra¬ 
vagance and consequent indebtedness be made a serious bar to 
promotion. The stay in the college was also to be curtailed to 
eight months. The Government adopted these measure.s, and the 
writers were placed in 1829 under the superintendence of the 
Secretary to the Government, who exercised effective control over 
them. All professorships were abolished in 1830. The Directors 
were not in favour of the continuation of the college. It lingered 
on till 1854 when it was finally abolished. 

The Haileybury College :—^The East India Company College 
in Haileybury was the result of a couple of years of endeavour. 
The Court of Directors in their letter of January 27, 1802 while 
vetoing the scheme of Wellesley had expressed their opinion that 
the Company’s servants should receive a liberal European edu¬ 
cation supplemented by oriental learning, and they had in view 
an institution at home for providing instruction in European sub¬ 
jects with greater facility than in India.^^ The foundation of the 
college was actually laid on May 12, 1806. The Institute was 
given statutory status and stability in 1813 by the Charter Act of 
■ hat year. Under section 46 of the Charter, the appointment of 
writers in India was made conditional on keeping four terms at 
the Haileybury College, according to its rules and regulations, and 
producing a certificate from the Principal to that effect. The first 
statutes and regulations of the College were framed in 1814 and 
enforced in 1816, although they were modified later on in some 
directions. The Committee of the College, drawn from the Court 
of Directors, was the superintending authority to see to the proper 
execution of the statutes and regulations together with the cur¬ 


ls. Ref. Proceedings of the Court of Directors relating to the flatleybury 
College, Vol. I, pp. 316. In a Draft despatch of 10 July 1803 the Court in¬ 
formed the Board of Control that it had in view the establishment of an 
institution at home designed to impart education in European subjects with 
facilities much greater than could be available in India. A repiesentation 
from Canton received in a letter of 29 January 1804, proposed that in the 
interests of both the Company and the service, the period from 15-19 years 
®f age might be profitably utilised in the completion of a regular courae 
of studies at home, so that the writers could be ripe in experience wiA 
niore love and attachment to the religion, law and constitution of Ihfir 

mother 
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rent business and affairs of the college on which they mi^t from 
time to time issue orders. Hie immediate superintendence and 
estecution rested with the college council consisting of the princi¬ 
pal, the dean and professors. 

Admission and Recruitment :—Admission to the college was 
made after the preliminary examination conducted by the India 
House. The nominees of the Directors alone were eligible for 
admission after taking papers in classics and arithmetic. Nomi¬ 
nations had to be made two years ahead to provide for the require¬ 
ments of a particular year. In 1825 it appeared that there was 
not a sufficient number of men qualified under the provisions of 
the Act of 1813 to fill the vacancies in the civil establishments of 
the presidencies. To meet this emergency the Court of Directors 
thought it best to dispense with the provisions of the said Act 
which required the attendance of four terms at the college from 
every person prior to his proceeding to India as a writer. This 
meant by-passing the Haileybury College. The Act of 1826 autho¬ 
rised the Directors to do so for three years.^® After April 10, 
1834, the Court no longer availed themselves of the power under 
this Act, and Haileybury, once again, became the only source of 
supply of civil servants to the Company. The number of vacancies 
was to be determined by the Governor-General in Council, with 
the Board of Control having the right to reduce the number. 
The estimate as approved, was submitted to the Court of Directors 
who were to nominate youths within the age limits of 17 and 20, 
amounting to four times the number of vacancies announced. 
Those qualified on the basis of the results of the final examination 
were to be nominated for vacancies in the civil establishments, 
with their seniority determined according to the merit list. The 
choice of the presidencies by the students was also determined 
by this test. The role of Directors in relation to the appointment 
of writers was considerably reduced, being limited only to the 


16. In 1826, the Parliament had to pass another Act to meet the hicreased 
demand of civil servants. It authorised the Court of Directors for a term 
of three years to dispense with the provisions of the Act 1813. II provided 
for the appointment of a separate board of examiners with powers to hold 
a regular test for such of the candidates as were destined for tlie Company’s 
Service without undergoing a course of study at the East India College. (See 
Parliamentary Branch Collection 72, pp. 240-53; Misra, op. cii.. p. 403). 
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nominations of four times the number of vacancies. The first rules 
and regulations regarding the examination of candidates for admis¬ 
sion to the Haileybury College were framed by the India Boaijd 
and the examiners appointed on August 16, 1837. These continued, 
with minor modifications, for the next two decades in respect of 
admission to the Haileybury College till the principles of competi¬ 
tive examination were adopted by the Charter Act of 1853. 

From the above account it would appear that the College at 
Haileybury was a training centre which provided a fairly broad 
education, as would appear from the syllabus, to the nominees 
of the Directors after their selection. The College at Fort William 
which preceded the Haileybury College was the post-appointment 
training centre intended to groom the junior civil servants with 
such knowledge of local languages, history, law and usage, as 
might be necessary for them. A proper assessment of the pre¬ 
appointment training in England, can be made only after a study 
of the syllabus in detail, the method of teaching, routine and 
discipline, examination and assessment, and finally the end of the 
training programme.^"^ 

Syllabus: 

The syllabus of the College was framed so as to impart to the 
students instruction mainly in subjects and languages which would 
be subsequently useful to them. The European branch of study 
included subjects designed to impart to the students the benefits 
of liberal and enlightened education. The subjects were Mathe¬ 
matics and Natural Philosophy, Classics and General Literature, 
History and Political Economy, and General Policy and Laws of 
England. The study of Humanity and Philology was also included 
along with the teaching of French, Drawing and Dancing. The 
second branch of study was confined to Oriental languages, Litera¬ 
ture and History. It included Hindi literature and the History of 
Asia; Arabic j Persian, and Hindustani; Hindi, Sanskrit, Bengali, 
Telugu and Marathi. The stress on Oriehtal learning, despite 
provision for it in India, was based on personal and political con- 


17. The study is based on Memorials of old Haileybury College by Fred¬ 
rick Charles Paviers, Sir Monier-Williams and others. Westminster 1894 
henceforth—Memorials). 

J. 16 
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sideration. It was necessary to groom the writers before proceed¬ 
ing to India in the language and history of the country for better 
understanding of the problems. The services of the retired p^son- 
nel noted for oriental learning could also be availed of in a centra¬ 
lised institution rather than allowing it to die down or stagnate. 
The Directors were also conscious of the training given to the 
French Civil Servants in Oriental Languages, and they were 
anxious that thek own boys should not lag behind. The Court 
Committee of College, therefore, made provisions for Oriental 
studies in England out of political considerations. This was done 
at the East India College in 1805 at Hertford which was removed 
to a new site and building at Haileybury. 

The curriculum approved by the Court also laid emphasis 
on the teaching of religion and morality. The Reverand Samuel 
Henley who was appointed Principal of the college was a Cambridge 
graduate and a clergyman of the Church of England. It was his duty, 
besides general superintendence of the conduct of students, to 
teach Classics, and lecture on the principles, obligations, values 
and sanctions of religion and morals, elucidating with particular 
attention to the evidences of Christianity. The religious bias in the 
education of the future civil servants was meant to save them from 
the declared principles of the French Revolution which, in the 
view of the Directors, was based on atheism. A religious head in 
a collegiate institution was expected to counter-act revolutionary 
trends. Besides Henley, Edward Lewton, Professor of Humanity 
and Philology, W. Dealtry and B. Bridge, Professors of Mathe¬ 
matics and T. R. Mahhus, Professor of General History, Politics, 
Commerce and Finance, were all clergymen. The young recruits, 
with immature knowledge and judgment, unfixedT principles, and 
a comparatively weak attachment to their country needed religious 
and moral instruction in conformity with the principles of religion 
and constitution of England. The rules of the college laid down 
that the principal was to be a man of established reputation as a 
clergyman and a scholar. It is interesting to find religioius bias even 
in the constitution of the college which had the Bishop of London, 
as the ex-ofiScio visitor, who was the final appellate authority in 
all cases for every member of the College. The principal along 
with the professors who were in holy orders, also conducted the 
chiy;>el %rvice both in the morning and in the evening, which ha4 
to be attended compulsorily by every student 
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Daily Routinai 

The daily routine^* of the college life began at 8 in the morn¬ 
ing with the Chapel service, and closed with a similar service at 8 
in the evening. These services consisted of the selection of church 
prayers read week by week in turn by one or oihor of the clerical 
members of the staff. The week day prayers lasted for nearly 
twenty minutes, but the Sunday morning service took place at 
11.00 o’clock and consisted of full prayers with a sermon by one 
or other of the five clerical professors in regular rotation. Atten¬ 
dance was compulsory in these services, and the absentees were 
reported to the Dean. The breakfast followed the chapel service. 
It was sumptuous, consisting of bread and butter, with tea or 
coffee, amplified occasionally by meat, jams and other accessories; 
and was usually brought into the rooms by the bed-makers, attach¬ 
ed to the corridors. They were generally elderly married women 
or widows or spinsters of a certain age. Sometimes two or three 
.students joined together for breakfast and mess in the same room. 
There were also breakfast parties. Between breakfast and the 
commencement of the lectures at 10.00 A.M., the college tradesmen 
could be seen hovering round the quadrangle in an expectant and 
optative mood hoping for orders from the young men. The range 
of needs, beyond the daily food supplied by the college as a general 
rule, was limited to the departments of books, stationery, clothes 
and hair dressing. Certain persons were appointed to meet these 
needs and a good deal of competition was noticeable among the 
authorised traders. 

Lectures: 

The daily lectures began at 10-00 A.M. and were generally 
finished by 1.00 P.M., although in some cases they went on till 
2.00 P.M. Days were set apart for different disciplines—Mondays 
and Tuesdays for Classics and Mathematics, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays for Political Economy and History, and Fridays and 
Saturdays for Oriental Languages. There were also lectures on 
Persian on Thursdays, The teaching method differed according to 
the subject and the ability and the personality of the professor. 
An extreme refinement of taste, gentleness of maimer and fastidious 


IS. Ibid, p. 80 ff. 
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purity of speech were the conspicuous traits in a good professor, 
noted for the high degree of scholarship and the attainment of 
culture. In the lecture rooms, there came forth from the mouths 
ol many earnest, able and eloquent men a flood of information that 
was either profound in its wisdom or attractive in its eloquence. 

The professor of classical literature was noted for his .sugges¬ 
tiveness in teaching. Taking his class in the Library, he would 
leave his chair and walk from one shelf in the library to another, 
collecting a number of books from cognate Greek literature or 
even from English literature to illustrate his author. Placing them 
on the table, he would then call the pupils’ attention to parallel 
passages in these books, reading them or recommending the pupils 
to read them or commenting upon coincidences of thought, or 
pointing out contrast. At other times he would walk upto some 
one, or move on to the promising pupils, asking each one of them 
in turn to note down particular passages in the note-books. This 
comparative study of contrasting Demosthenes with Cicero, Homer 
w'ith Virgil or with Pope, or other English poets, stimulated the 
interest and attention of the pupils. In the language classes the 
text portion for the day had to be prepared in advance and the 
pupils were expected to translate these. These were listened to 
and corrected, and then the passage for the next day was translated. 
As regards the lectures, much depended upon the personality of the 
professor and the subject of his talk. With the best professors, 
the grandeur of the stream of sound flowing from his lips rppeared 
very impressive, while there were also cases of people suffering 
from mental excitement and lectures delivered in a very discursive 
manner.19 The training received by the pupils at Haileybury was 
varied and excellent. This was possible because the East India 
Company was wise enough in making the emoluments®® of the 
professorial chairs sufficiently attractive to secure the ablest men, 
some of whom, such as Reverend Malthus and Sir James Mackin¬ 
tosh were men of European reputation. The stimulating influen¬ 
ces exercised on the minds of the pupils by the great diversity of 


19. Ibid., p. 74. Tiis was true of the Hindustaid professor. 

20. Ibid., p. 75. The principal was paid an annual salary of £ 1000/- 
whae a professor received £ 500/- a year. The parents or sponsors of each 
pupil had to pay for his board, lodging and education, to the extent of 100 
guineas annually in addition to the expenses on books and stationery. 
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Intellectual food, so well served, provided for encouragement, 
power and facilities. 

A high standard of proficiency was required by each of the 
professors at the several examinations, and, therefore, tliose of 
the pupils who were studious and aimed at distinction had to be 
diligent in attending every lecture and in taking copious notes. 
On returning to their rooms, the pupils had to write out carefully 
the details of the notes taken by them. They were also to prepare 
for the next day’s lectures, and further more to reserve the time 
for working at extra subjects over and above the ordinary term 
test. 


At 1,00 o’clock when the lectures stopped, the students’ labour 
by no means came to an end. They were often carried on to a 
late hour in the afternoon, generally closing the books at 3.00 P.M. 
when even the most plodding and industrious amongst ihe pupils 
generally went off to the tennis court, the cricket field, or for 
walks in the surrounding country. They did not go out for riding 
for which there was no provision at the college, and which was 
banned like hunting for the pupils. 

Types of Pupils and the Problem of Discipline: 

The type of the students at the Haileybury is closely related 
to the problems of discipline. Rumours were current regarding 
the unsatisfactory moral tone in the state of discipline at Hailey¬ 
bury which was due to the inherent and irremediable defects in 
the constitution of the college, making the student life more 
fraught with moral evils than at centres like Oxford. Unlike the 
latter, which was able to pick and choose men of a high standard, 
and had no difficulty in getting rid of all doubtful characters who 
might become sources of moral contamination, at Haileybury there 
were special circumstances which made it almost impossible for 
the authorities to deal with evil in the same' autocratic and sum¬ 
mary manner as at the best colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. 
TTie “never-do-wells” at Oxford and other places were ruthlessly 
eliminated, while at Haileybury it was difficult to help accepting 


21. Ibid., pp. 110fi. 
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them as necessary elements in an altogether peculiar collegiate 
system. It was usual to call them *‘the Company’s bad bargains’' 
and unquestionably these “bad bargains” were tolerated and 
treated with as much leniency as possible for the obvious reason 
that every official in the college felt anxious to avoid ruimng the 
prospects of the sons or relatives or nominees of the Coxirt of 
Directors and Court of Proprietors. Plainly speaking, it was a seri¬ 
ous bar to the effective carrying out of the discipline of the college. 
The Directors of the East India Company not only appointed the 
principal and professors and granted their salaries and emoluments, 
but also nominated the students committed to their charge. Every¬ 
one of them was the prospective holder of as lucrative appointment 
as could fall to the lot of any young man anywhere. This was 
definitely a bar on the enforcement of discipline. Further, the 
Directors having appointed the professors and nominated the stu¬ 
dents, officially visited the college twice a year to supervise and 
confirm and, if necessary, comment on the work and events of 
every term. Notwithstanding all these hindrances with which the 
enforcement of discipline was beset, the principal, the dean and 
professor, courageously faced the difficulties of their position and 
manfully fought with them. Rustication and in later times even 
expulsion occasionally took place and that too without consulta¬ 
tion with the India House authorities. The retrospect of the col¬ 
lege life could recall visions of the chapels that were not attended, 
of the Hall dinners that were not eaten, of the lectures that were 
delivered to unhearing ears, of the caps that were not forth-coming 
and of the gowns that were seldom worn. Sometimes the tolerant 
attitude and the good nature of the professors permitted the pupils 
to enjoy themselves, paying little attention to the lectures and 
showing habits of idleness. A number of frolics and youths in the 
College had to be brought into a state of serious attentiveness. 

There were three types of pupils. In the first instance, the 
steady ones, who entered the room with a respectful air, taking 
.seats near the professor and determined to give him a fair hearing, 
and to profit as much as possible by his instructions. Next came 
the more doubtful set—^youths who evidently intended to shape 
their conduct according to circumstances, but had made up their 
minds to side with the steady ones. Lastly, came the unruly folk, 
some sauntering in with an air of complete nonchalance, others 
•weeping past the professor with airy, jaunty glencoe, e» if their 
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whole object in coming to the lecture was to amuse themselves 
and not to listen to anything. A well-meaniiig professor, like 
Monier-WiUiams, settling down in his professorial ch ai r buckled 
on his armour with as much calmness as he could master, know¬ 
ing that a critical conflict was imminent. He would occupy his 
chair before the pupils before they started getting in; and when 
tney had settled down, he would begin by calling every name from 
a printed list which was placed before him taking care to fix his 
eye on each individual so that the latter could find that his 
physiognomy and general demeanour were being closely scrutinized 
with most care and attention. If after uttering a few sentences, 
the professor noticed that three or four young fellows in a corner 
began to talking together, the professor singling out the youth, 
who seemed to him to be the ring-leader, would address him by 
name in the following manner: “Mr. Blank, I perceive that you 
are saying something amusing to your neighbours, pray, let us all 
benefit by it. Gentlemen, I call upon everyone of you to keep 
silence and pay great attention while Mr. Blank speaks to us; he 
has evidently something instructive to entertain to communicate 
which will be better worth hearing than my lecture.” The im¬ 
mediate result of this sarcastic attack on Mr. Blank was a dead 
silence followed by the utter collapse of offender and a general 
sheepish look in the coimtenances of his aiders and abettors. The 
professor then seized the opportunity and spoke out boldly inform¬ 
ing the whole class that his fixed intention was to be master in 
his own lecture-room, and any student who was not prepared to 
submit to the authority would have to leave the room. The two 
best weapons—the power of the human eye and the judicial use 
of sarcasm proved very effective m maintaining discipline in the 
class. 

Lame excuses were fairly common in the event of the illness 
or of the death of near relations. In case of any sufficiently urgent 
reason, the principal, or in his absence the dean had the power 
of granting “exeat” which empowered a student to absent himself 
from the college for two or three days at a time or even for longer 
periods. It could be said of a dissipated and plausible youth that 
for carrying out his resolution he had to rack his brains for other 
expedients, till he happily sought upon the artifice of pretending 
that as there was no Chiropodist in the neighbourhood, it was 
necessary to go to London to have certain painful excrescences 
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removed from his feet, and so facilitate his walking with due 
punctuality to chapel and lectiires. This master stroke of inven> 
tion was tried too often, and had eventually to give place to other 
less transparently false excuses. 

The Principal and the CoUege Council® 

The principal was responsible for maintaining discipline in 
the college and he took no part in the secvdar teaching; of course, 
he led the way as chief dignity lecturer in preaching on Sundays. 
According to the statutes of the College dated 1823 the power of 
carrying out the statutes was at that time vested in the principal, 
dean and professors under the designation of the College Council. 
This council could propose new regulations or alterations in the 
statutes for the consideration of the Court of Directors, but its 
chief business was to decide in all cases of breach of discipline 
and acts of insubordination and to inflict punishment, such as 
solemn admonitions, impositions, confinement in the college pre¬ 
mises, rustications with a loss of a term or even actual expulsion. 
The council was to assemble once a fortnight or oftener, if neces¬ 
sary, upon the summons of the principal or at the requisition of 
any three members. The meetings were never to consist of less 
than four members including the principal and the dean, and when 
cases involving loss of term had to be discussed, of no less than 
six members. The votes of the majority were to determine reso¬ 
lutions of the council, with the principal or the dean having the 
casting vote. In accordance with the modifications of the statutes 
which were carried out into effect in 1833, the College Council 
was composed of the principal, dean and two senior professors. 
Even after that its deliberations seemed never to have been carried 
on without a certain amount of internal friction, as was natural, 
considering that those who had to confer together upon delicate 
questions were eminent men, each with his own strongly marked 
personal character and each holding strong opinion. The chief 
impediment in the miooth working of the machinery was the 
constant clashings between the resolutions and decisions of the 
College Council and the judgment and wishes to the Court of 
Directors, most of whom had sons or relations among the students. 


22. ibid., pp. 98 ff. 
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IWs led to a state of tension, making it still more cliffion it by the 
occasional interference of the Court, and that of the Court of 
Proprietors, as well as by the operation of anotlier antogonistic 
force represented by the President of the Board of Control. Henc€? 
every decision and recommendation of the princioal and his coun¬ 
cil had to undergo the ordeal of facing the Directors and still more 
the bigger body of Proprietors, some of whom were sure to criti¬ 
cise in a hostile spirit, and then it had to be referred to the tender 
mercies of the President of India Board. The result was that the 
resolutions of the College Council, if not absolutely reversed by 
the superior bodies of Directors and Priprietors, were completely 
ignored or deferred for consideration. 

Social Life and Extra Curricular Activities: 

The life at Haileybury College was socially a very delightful 
one for the professors. It was not always smooth sailing, and the 
surface of the waters sometimes was a little disturbed. But there 
was nothing to make life less agreeable than it would have been 
in other callings. Of course, there was something of jealousy and 
enmity and temper and disagreement incidental to a state of 
society in which men of different dispositions and ideas were bound, 
with their families, to live together, each with specific duties for 
the greater part of the year. The storms that ruffled it were how¬ 
ever not very enduring. Even when there was xor a time coolness 
amongst the professors or individuals amongst them, there was 
never the slightest strife between their wives and daughters. 
During term time a good dinner was provided for the professors 
at the High Table in the hall at 6.00 o’clock,^^ the students, gene¬ 
rally about ninety, dining in the same hall at their respective 
tables. Hie provision for meals, both as regards the professors 
and the students, were apparently modelled on the system prevail¬ 
ing at the colleges in Oxford and Cambridge. The food provided 
for the students was good and wholesome, as to quality and 
sufficient in quantity and was, as a rule, fairly well-cooked. But 
the full view which the pupils enjoyed of the High Table Menu 
tended to make them a little discontented with their own. It 
certainly seemed to be rather too luxurious by comparison, 
always including soup, fish, and meat dishes of various kinds. 
Besides the usual “pieces-de-resistence”, before any one set down 

23. Ibid., p. 118. 

J, 17 
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lO Cline, a Letter of Grace was said or read iruu! a printed form 
either by the principal or by the semor professor who happened 
to be present. Distinguished men were also invited to dmner, 
chd their contact with the pupils broadened the lut’crs' intellectual 
horizon as also the level of their understanding. 

The students after dinner had full liberty lo wander about 
where they liked till 8.00 o’clock, the time for the evening chapel 
service. At 9.00 o’clock the college gates were closed and every¬ 
one was required to be safely housed within the walls. For the 
studious ones, the evening brought the necessity for hard and 
generally solid study, each in his own separate room although 
sometiraes two or three made an agreement to read together. 

Those who were elected to the editorial board of the college 
magazine called the ‘Haileybury Observer’ met together for consul¬ 
tation for bringing out a new number every week and sometimes 
they had to sit the whole night. The college uvagazine was bound 
up with the life of old Haileybury, and furnished not only infor¬ 
mation reflecting at its character, doings and capabilities, but 
added not a little in developing the literary taste and talents of 
the more thoughtful of its young inmates. Only students were 
employed as editors. They sat in judgment on tlie literary pro¬ 
duction of their fellow students and supplied contributions from 
their inexperienced pen to fill the blank spaces in the magazine. 
'1‘his intellectual exercise could lead to an injurious overstraining 
of the members of the editorial board who wore already overtaxed 
by the labour of satisfying the demands of several professors, and 
of battling for distinction against formidable competitors in the 
college arena. 

For the pleasure-seekers the evenings brought the usual 
temptations of convivial parties with the accompaniments of jovial 
singing and drinking. At 9.00 o’clock watchmen took up their 
stations with lighted lanterns in the quadrangle. Their business 
was to keep vigil aU night both inside and outside the college 
premises, and to report to the Dean any noisy gathering which 
might take place among the students with the names of those 
present. They also undertook the duty of waking up the hard- 
reading studious ones from their slumbers at five or six in the 
morning. For the professors who were not anxious for the gay 
and fashionable life, it was a signal blessing to have within reach 
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the few well-informed enlightened neighbours disiiosed to fneet 
frequently in an easy, confidential, and unambitious manner. Most 
of Hiem were united by the similarity of habit and feeling and 
principles which the residents at the University was sure to com¬ 
municate to those who were not wholly unworthy of its benefits. 
The moderate distance from London secured the occasional society 
of some of the most valued friends, filling all the wants and 
wishes, and relieving them from the most tormenting pressures of 
the society in a country town with things like gossiping and 
scandal-mongering. 

Examination and Assessment: 

On completing the course in the college and having the 
requisite certificate from the principal, the students were not, 
however, automatically entitled to appointment as writers unless 
the Court of Directors in their discretion should deem fit. The 
admission to the Haileybury College was not quite free and open, 
but dependent on the nominees of the Directors, invariably given 
to young men connected with their friends and relatives. This 
placed a serious limitation on the choice of a career in India by 
the ordinary English youth, and not infrequently affected the 
quality of the recruits. The evils of the system were, however, 
counter-acted to some extent by the requirement of having to pass 
the preliminary entrance examination at the India House which 
was conducted by an out-side body of examiners^ appointed by 
the Board of Control. This was not of a very high standard and 
was mainly intended to test the level of general education of the 
candidates. The candidates had also to submit the teistimonials. 
The examiners could reject them if they chose, or defer their 
nomination to some future date. Sometimes the candidates who 
were rejected on the first examination merely postponed their 
nomination for another six months after which they could take 
the examination again. Three successive rejections constituted 
disqualification for nomination which was rather rare. Despite 
the fact that about %rd of the candidates were generally rejected 
at each examination it is doubtful if the preliminary examination 

24. The board consisted of four examiners, two each fi'om Oxford and 
Cambridge. They belonged to the departments of Classics, Mathematics, and 
History, and their annointments nroreeded from their Vice-Chancellors and 
Regius Professors. They held their test half-yearly in London (Misra, op. cit., 
p. 403). 
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could neutralise the evils of patronage in the hands of the 
Directors. fDie examination itself had hardly any bearing on the 
future career of a candidate except for the admission which it 
secimed, TTiose who were unable to pass out went to the cavalry. 

When the candidates had joined the College there was a 
terminal examination at the end of each term prescribed by the 
statutes of the college.^^ If a student failed in an examination he 
lost the term, and the loss of two such successive terms or three 
terms in all debarred him from continuing in the college. The 
standard of the final examination was neither very high nor stiff, 
but exceedingly moderate and the help of a well-kept note-book 
for three nights before the History or the Law examination 
generally enabled even the most backward student to get through. 

Twice every year the Court of Directors visited the college 
at the end of each term in the middle of January and the middle 
of December.^ The Chairman, the Deputy Chairman and Direc¬ 
tors of the East India Company accompanied by numerous friends 
and old Anglo-Indians and the College Secretary came in a body 
from Leaden Hall street to receive the official report of the princi¬ 
pal as to the success or failure of their nominees and to distribute 
gold medals and valuable prizes of books in a lavish way to those 
who had distinguished themselves in the examination. This was 
called D’s day. On arriving they drove to the door of the princi¬ 
pal’s house where they were received by the principal in f ull dress 
and by the dean and professors in their official attire and conduct¬ 
ed to the principal’s dining room. After the usual greetings the 
Directors and college staff adjourned to the council room where 
the Secretary read the principal’s report of the result of the 
examinations for their approval The Chairman then rose and led 
the procession of officials to the college library where he took his 
seat at the middle of a long table covered with handsomely bound 
standard works to be distributed as prizes. To his right sat the 
principal, and to the left the Deputy Chairman or Chairman 


25. Memorials, p. 58, extract from LeBas’s letter to Archdeacon Hale dated 
Jan. 20, 1843. For the first seven or eight years after the college was esta¬ 
blished there was no test of any sort. If a man got through without doing 
anything bad to merit expulsion, the college was obliged to give him his 
certificate. 

26. Ibid, p. 54 if. 
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designate of the succeeding year with other Directors. A galaxy 
of distinguished visitors sat in rows behind them. On the opposite 
side of the table were ranged the dean and professors and behind 
them the students, sometimes to the number of nearly a hundred, 
all in gowns. Ihe Secretary then read out the report in clear and 
sonorous tone with a special emphasis on the names of those to 
whom medals, prizes and other honourable distinctions had been 
awarded and adding to the ranks of those leaving college. When 
the address was over the Directors and visitors dispersed walking 
about the quadrangle or premises of the college, while the two 
Chairman called on those professors who had wives, or household 
presided over by ladfes. The proceedings closed with a lunch in 
a Hall when the health of the principal and professors was drunk, 
and in return a semi-official speech was made by the principal. 

It may be mentioned here that the establishment of the exami¬ 
nation tests was only brought about by degrees, and after much 
agitation on the part of the principal and professors, who were 
obliged to put repeated pressure on the Court of Directors to 
restrain them from making the passage of their nominees through 
the College too easy a matter. Every succeeding attempt to raise 
the standard of examination tests was beset with difficulties. For 
the first seven or eight years after the college was established there 
was no test of any sort and the college had no power to impose 
one. In 181.3 a test in Orientals was introduced at the clo.se of the 
last term by those whose statutory period of residence was com¬ 
pleted. In 1820 a similar final test in European Classics was 
agreed to though reluctantly. In 1821 a test for each term was 
extorted and a certain amount of proficiency in certain depart¬ 
ments was required on pain of furthering the term. Anolher con¬ 
cession was obtained in 1839, namely, an elevation of the final 
test with the three junior terms remaining as they were. The 
test once established could not be changed by the Board, but 
nothing could be done for the better without the sanction of the 
Board. Effort was made in 1843 but the same rules and regula¬ 
tions continued to be operative till the abolition of college by Act 
of Parliament on January 31, 1858. 

The End of the Trainmg: 

The Haileybury College was an institution where young men 
were formed in their morals, prepc^ed in their character, and 
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qualified in their education. The main reason this institu¬ 
tion in England was preferred by the Directors to one in India 
was due to the difference of opinion on the question of the proper 
age at which it was thought desirable that the Company’s servants 
i^ould go out to India. Some were of the opinion that they should 
be sent at an early age when their habits and character were not 
formed. They could more easily adapt themselves to the new 
environment of a foreign land where they were practically to 
spend their Ufe and could grow accustomed to the ways of life of 
the people among whom they were to work. It was not so easy 
for people who came out rather late in their life with ideas and 
opinions already formed to adapt themselves to the new environ¬ 
ment. Wellesley apparently belonged to this school and favoured 
the sending out of civil servants in India at the early age of fifteen 
or sixteen. But against this, there was the other school of thought 
which deprecated sending away writers at a tender age to a 
foreign country. In their opinion it was injurious to them physi¬ 
cally, intellectually and morally. Since this would alienate them 
from the healthy influence of homelife, they would be exposed, 
with an incomplete education to corrupt influence in the foreign 
land. It was for this reason that the Directors provided for their 
further education in England at an Institution under their im¬ 
mediate control and direction. The institution in India set up by 
Wellesley was maintained as a matter of formality. 

The question of training of civil servants for India in England 
and the efficaev of the Haileybury College in furthering that ob¬ 
ject can best be understood in the light of the answers given bv 
those who had retired from important positions in the services 
and were interrogated at the Parliamentary inquiries held before 
the renewal of the Company’s Charter in 1833 and 1853. Some 
had told that the institution had eminently served its purpose and 
referred to its commendable features, as for example, supplying 
the special training needed very well and cheaply, and providing 
the esprit de corps which was very valuable for the members of 
the service. The mental training gained at the Haileybury College 
was varied and excellent, and nothing could equal i^- with the 
diversities of subjects it embraced. It also meant less expense and 
shorter period as compared to the University education at Oxford 
or Cambridge. On the other hand, it was run down as an institu¬ 
tion imparting an education not particular in character, but too 
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professional, providing idleness and delightful habits on account of 
the absence of association with the general body of youth in the 
country studying for other walks of life, and finally, as producing 
a rather low average of ability and so on. In the words of James 
Mill an examiner at the India House “there is very little done in 
the day of study except by a small number of the well-disciplined 
of the pupils who would study anywhere.” Numerous amendments 
\\ere stiggested in the courses, as for example, the removal of 
uT.due emphasis laid on the study of Oriental Languages with a 
consequent diversion from the Oriental to the European part 
the education, the need for greater attention to legal study, the 
jlse in age limits before going in India, and a more prolonged 
study at the college and finally the need of a stricter examination^ 
etc. Despite these drawbacks, the college could count amongst 
its products eminent men, like Holt Mackenzie, F. J. Halliday, 
Edmonstone, Metcalfe, Mount Stuart Elphinstone and others who 
v^^fould be an acquisition to the finest administrative service in any 
cituntry. But even before Haileybury the service produced a 
Hastings, a Shore, and a Gr^t. In finding out the potentiality of 
xesponding to the objects of this institution, i,e., to train out good 
civil servants who were better than any alternative system of pro¬ 
portion could produce, we cannot ignore factors which were pre¬ 
sent at Haileybury. The mode of selection of the recruits was 
certainly the greatest deterrent to the products of this institution 
being shoulders ahead of those who could be trained out from any 
of the University centres. The comparative merits of the system 
of competition alone could have overcome this initial setback 
\vhich was due to the recruitment by nomination. The college 
was closed in 1858.^ A competitive examination finally replaced 
the system of nomination under the Charter Act of 1853. 


27. Ibid., p. 224. The East India Company passed away in the midst 
of the Indian Mutiny but at the same time this event happened. The college 
was undergoing a rapid process of depletion. The system of appointment 
by open competition had been substituted for that of nomination by Direc¬ 
tors of the Company. In consequence the raison d’etre of the college was 
thought no longer to exist, though it is not self-evident that the successful 
cimdidate did not need a special college training as mudi as the nominees 
of the old Directors. 




Terracotta Art of Protohistoric India 


BY 

1. Kabthuceya Sarma and B. P. Singh 


Introductory 

Terracotta, (baked clay), is the most ancient and original 
means of expression of art. The cheapness and easy availability 
of this medium attracted man as early as Solutrean times^ in 
Europe, though stone and wood also were abundantly used by the 
preliistoric man. Even during the late stone and metal ages the 
difficulties in shaping, coupled with the scarcity of raw material, 
made man turn to utensils and figurines, mostly in clay for his 
daily needs. Side by side, wood must have continued as an 
equally important medium but since wood cannot survive any pro¬ 
longed burial in the soil we are not in a position to have any 
objective evidence on hand. Hence, all-out significance is given to 
the more frequently available relics of clay. 

The art of making these objects in its most primitive form 
seems to have developed from the simple urge in man to create 
or shape a form that captured the eye, the brain, and the hand. 
In course of time along with the irresistible desire of the artist 
potter to create new forms and paint new designs, the terracotta 
art also marched ahead, and more so, in the beginnings than often 
not, we do find an underlying kinship in both the fields viz., terra¬ 
cotta and pottery making. However, the responsibility of this 
special type of “Artist-Modeller” was great as he was much guided 
by the traditions and tastes of the society which patronised him. 

The terracotta objects not only help us in the study of an art 
that existed at one time, but also supply us with a great deal of 
information about the secular and religious life of the people who 
used them. The present paper pertains to the study of terracotta 
figurines—^human and animal and other objects, if any, belonging 
to the Proto-Historic period, datable to circa. 3000-1200 B.C. 


1. M. Burkitt, The Old Stone Age, 1963, 172, H. V. 
J. 18 
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Classification 

llie history of terracotta art in the Indo-Pak sub-continent 
caii be dated back to Pre-Harappan village cultures of Baluchistan 
ana Pakistan and the early Neolithic communities within the coun¬ 
try. Ine emergence of the Harappan civilization paved the way 
tor the consohuation and over-all development of this art which 
reached the heights of perfection, never to be found again, save 
in the early historical periods. 

These various objects of clay fall under several sub-heads. 
Among the human figures, female#and male deities and certain 
curious theriomorphic figures are included. Animal figures too 
present a wide variety of depiction, the significance of which is 
determined by their stylistic attributes. All these possess either 
secular or rehgious significance. From both the groups, however, 
much information can be gleaned in regard to the oocial life of 
the corresponding periods. 

Technique 

The art of making figurines out of wood seems to have yielded 
place to terracotta art in course of time, when man had learnt 
to employ clay for his daily needs. The earliest examples of terra¬ 
cotta figurines pertaining to Pre-Harappan, Harappan and Neolithic 
cultures, exhibit a close resemblance to wooden examples, paiti- 
cularly in the body details (sometimes flattened and angular, 
Fig. 2, No. 2). Though such features in general were concealed 
by the finish of the fingers it seems certain that the artist had 
wooden replicas to guide which were perhaps equally in demand 
during the period. Even now, figurines made of wood are worsliip- 
ped as grdmadevatas and cult objects by several tribes in India. 
We have as well a wide variety of wooden objects, both human 
and animal figurines as toys—a tradition that hardly died. 

In the earliest periods covered by Pre-Harappan, Harappan, 
Neolithic and Post-Harappan chalcolithic cultures, we invariably 
see that the figures are hand-modelled. The pinching and applique 
methods and that of pressing down the clay were employed in 
showing anatomical details of the body. In some cases there is 
evidence of work with sharp tools (similar to modeller’s), either 
of wood or metal, while Raping an object, as well as decorating 
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its body parts. In particular the grim facial features Lke the folds 
around the eyes, nostrils and dewlap of some of the dynamic 
Harappan bulls were executed with a pointed stick of wood, bone 
or horn. Many of the bone points in particular, might have served 
this purpose. Most of these figurines possessed a ‘velE-slip and 
smoothly finished bodies, some times painted also in various 
colours. Decorations such as stamping, pricked dots, finger-nail 
etc, were also common. 

Terracottas of the Pre-Harappan Cultures: (Circa. 3000-2500 B.C.) 

The earliest efforts of plas/ic activity can be seen in Pre-Harap¬ 
pan cultures of Kulli^ and Zhob of South and North Baluchistan 
respectively. To some extent, Kulli and Zhob cultures appear to 
have coincided with each other in certain phases of their develop¬ 
ment, Of the two, more evidence is however available from Kulli 
sites. The ware with which these figures were made is pinkish 
buff or white. The animal figurines are painted, while the female 
ones are unpainted but at the same time more detailed and elabo¬ 
rately modelled.^ The humped bulls of Kulli (fig. 1, nos. 1-5), 
do not exhibit the artistic movement, on account of the painted 
vertical stripes across the body and transverse strokes down to 
the ."^boulders and legs. The adornment on the body reminds the 
treatment of animal figurines of Nundara pots. It is likely that 
these figures were meant for religious offerings at a shrine and 
wore not mere toys. Mention may be made about KuUi toys for 


2. Kulli is a type site in South Baluchistan and Zhob in North Balu¬ 
chistan. S'everal sites yielding these pottery wares have been brought to 
light both by exploration and a few excavations in the past. All these are 
Pre-Harappan village cultures, overlapping with the Harappan in their latest 
phases. The sites, like Ranaghundai (R.G.), and Periano-Ghundai are tvpe 
sites in Zhob valley. For further reference See Fairservis Jr., Walter A., 
"Excavations in the Quetta Valley and Archaeolonical Survey iv the Zhnb 
and Lordlai districts. West Pakistan” Anthropolnpical Papers oj the American 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. 45, Ft. 2, 169-401 and Vol. 47, Pt, 2. 2/7-448 
respectively. They have made the earlier studies of surface pottery bs 
Me Gown, Piggot, and Gordon out of date, 

Beatrice de Cardi, “Fresh problems from Baluchistan”, Antiquity, 
Vol. XXXin, 15-28. 

3. Stuart Piggot, "Prehistoric India” Penguin, (196.3), 106. 
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children which include terracotta wheels, bird whistles and bull 
figures with holes on the stumpy legs. 

Female figurines are meagre in quantity, with roughly model¬ 
led' faces, sometimes with breasts covered with jewellery, execut¬ 
ed by applied pellets (fig. 1, nos. 6-10). “They all terminate at 



Fio. 1: Preharappan Terracottas: 1-5, Kulli bulls; 6-10, 
Female figurines; 11-15, Zhob figurines 


the waist in a slightly splayed, flat bottomed pedestal (fig. 1, 
no. 6), and tbe arms are akimbo with the hands on the hips.”* 
Modelling was done by pinching up or pressing down the clay ac¬ 
cording to the necessity of each figure. The other features like 
eyes, breasts etc. were shown by the application of separate 


4. Ibid., 107. 
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pellets, (fig. 1, nos. 8-10). There is no naturalism in the female 
faces and no care was shown for facial detail. Hence they create 
an impression of sacred hens. It is very difficult to infer the 
purpose of these figures but the archaic treatment of the body and 
face and disposition of the hands suggest that they had some 
association with fertility or mother-goddess cult of the ancient 
world. This view has been supported by a figure discovered at a 
type site of Kulli culture, where it was found holding three babies 
in its hand. 

The Zhob figurines (fig. 1. nos, 11-15), are small and end 
below the waists in flat-bottomed pedestals.® The hands are omit¬ 
ted altogether and hence the disposition cannot be guessed. “The 
faces are totally different—hooded with a coiffure or shawl, they 
have high smooth foreheads above their staring circular eye-holes, 
their owl-beak nose and slit mouth. The result is terrifying, even 
in a tiny model not more than two inches high,”* Like Kulli 
figures they probably had some religious affiliation. Some .scholars 
believe that these figures are mother-goddesses and could hardly 
have been toys. The suggestion that eye-holes were left for inser¬ 
tion of separate pellets to serve the purpose of pupils does not seem 
to be correct. There is hardly any specimen in which the eye with 
the pupil has been found. We can assume that these eye-holes 
have been purposefully left to create an impression of grim 
embodiment of the mother goddess. 

Animal figurines have also been found in Zhob valley. Humped 
bulls are less in number and without painting on the bodies but 
stylistically similar to Kulli. Naturalistic modelling, along with 
the .sturdy body, gives an impression of immense vigour. This is 
specially noticeable in the bull of Periano-Ghundai. Compared to 
Kulli figure, this shows far greater development in art. Some 
ritualistic association can be reasonably attributed to them, like 
Kulli figurines. A terracotta figurine, which seems to be a horse, 
from Periano Ghundai mav be connected vnth horse’s teeth in 
R.G.I., at the type site."^ The most interesting development in 


5. S. K. Saraswati, Survey of Indian Sculpture, 5. 

6. Piggott, op.cif., 126-127. 

7. Ibid,, 126. 
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female figurine can be noticed in the torso which has rounded 
breasfs and prominent nipples. The head-dress and jewellery are 
analogous to Zhob figurines from KuUi. The Zhob figurines sug¬ 
gest an advance -wdiich is evident in the naturalistic depiction. It 
is more probable that Kulli and Zhob cultures appear to overlap, 
in this latest phase, with Harappan culture, roughly belonging to 
the second half of third millennium B.C. The early plastic tradi¬ 
tion seems to have been followed up in some respects by the 
craftsman of the later age. In addition to these sites, recent work 
in Pakistan at ‘Kot Diji’® yielded significant evidence of a Pre- 
Harappan culture. A baked clay figurine of a bull with a well 
developed body, stout muzzle and short pointed horns is Df great 
interest. In style it is unlike the bull figurines discovered in the 
Indus Valley and Baluchistan. It bears close resemblances to the 
bulls depicted on Susa Scarlet pottery in South-West Iran dated 
to 2800-2700 B.C. The ‘Kot Diji’ specimen seems to be Ihe earliest 
perfect example of plastic art. Other finds such as carrot shaped 
cones, known as games-man, model cakes, plain and decorated 
bangles etc. also have been picked up. However, no figurines have 
so far been found in a similar sequence at Kalibangan in 
Rajasthan. 

Harappan Terracottas: (Circa. 2500-1800 B.C.) 

“The Harappan culture indicated a change from the hills to 
the plains, from peasant communities to the urban communities 
and from agricultural economy to commercial economy.”® The 
terracotta figurines, both human and animal, became more popu¬ 
lar and were found in large numbers in the Indus Valley. Especially 
the human figurines which are either stylized or naturalistic 
presentations have an indirect legacy from the so-called Pre- 
Harappan village cultures described above, and possessed mostly a 
ritualistic background. Tie advent of Harappan urbanization 
seems to have had little effect on the regional religious trends 
already in vogue. Their continuation in abundance and in various 
developed forms only points to the upholding of these popular art 


8. F. A. Khan, "Before Mohenjodaro. New light on the beginnings of 
Indus civilization from recent excavations at Kot Diji”, Illustrated London 
News, May 24, (1958). 

9. S. K. Saraswati, op.cit,, 7. 
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products. But they form the typical a^ct of the Indus Valley 
alone and have not gone beyond, for obvious reasons, though die 
otlier Harappan culture elements got widely distributed in different 
geographical zones other than the Indus Valley. 

Recent archaeological^® and anthropological evidences are also 
indicative of the transmission of Harappan culture, materially and 
culturally, to the local people and not the colonization by the 
Harappans. How far this conversion m each territory affected the 
religious and social life of the population requires a keen study, 
but as far as terracotta art is concerned all the typical Harappan 
traits as met with in the Indus Valley are found repeated in otlier 
far-off regions, like Gujarat, Rajasthan and Ganga-Yamuna doab. 

The extreme scarcity of human figurines in such extensively 
excavated Harappan settlements like Rangpur, Lothal, Kalibangan 
etc. would indicate that they were not locally manufactured but 
happened to reach the places with the persons who might have 
visited the sites from the Indus Valley for commercial or cultural 
intercourse. For instance at Lothal only four human figurines, 
(three female and one male), were found. At Kalibangan even 
after five seasons of extensive work hardly six figurines were 
found, out of which four belonged to the female category and two 
to the male. This point may further be confirmed by the scientific 
analysis of the clay composition of both the human and animal 
figurines separately. As the human figurines are too less in num¬ 
ber such chemical test is feasible to determine, once for all, the 
question whether they were locally made along with other terra¬ 
cotta objects or imported at the site. It may however be stated 

10. It is now fairly agreed that there were several elements such as 
Amri, Nal, Zhob, Kulli, Kot Diji, Sothi etc., which apparently participated 
in varying degrees in giving something of their own to the Harappa culture. 
“A firm ‘Sothi’ substratum is obvious in the make up of the Harappa, much 
firmer than that of the earlier cultures.” Recent anthropological data have 
thrown an invaluable light. Very important is the conclusion that so for 
as Cephalic index is concerned the Harappan people of Mohenjodaro have 
similarities with the present people of Sind, those of Harappa with the 
people of Punjab, and those of Lothal with the people of Gujarat. It is a 
complete blow to any idea of homogeneous Harappan people or colonization 
by the Harappans. In each territory indigenotis folks who possessed a quick 
and highly receptive mind existed and they did not resist the cultural con¬ 
version. 
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once again, that these figurines had left no impact on all these 
places as the animal counter-parts of the Indus Valley did, and 
truly indeed these animal figurines belonged to the boys and girls 
of the Harappan culture, and hence had nothing to do with any 
ritualistic purpose. Their great popularity either as artistic or 
toy objects is obvious. Indeed they formed part of the daily life 
of these village communities. Among the human figurine, the 
most varied and popular are the female ones; male figurines are 
comparatively few in number even within the Indus Valley. 

Female Figurines 


Though the figurines are primitive in general appearance, the 
craftsman gave more attention to the details on the bod>. Usually 
they possess fan-shaped head-dress (fig. 2, no. 2), and are hand- 



Fig. 2: Harappan Terracottas: 1-Female figure from Harappa, 
2, 4 from Mohenjodaro, 3-Pedestalled female figure from 
Lothal, 5-Guerilla, Lothal 


made by pinching up and pressing down the day according to the 
needs of the figures, like the Kulli and Zhob ones. The applique 
round eyes, pinched nose, and mouth formed by an incised strip 
are typical (fig. 2, nos. 2 and 4). The breasts wherever shown 
are pellets or cones.^! The figurines are generally bui’dened with 
elaborate jewellery and recall the Kulli figures. Ihe narrow loin 
cloth whi(h is normally present in the female figurines predudes 


XI. S. K. Saraswati, op.cit., 9. 
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some eozmection with nude goddess. Besides fan-shaped types, 
various other types of head-dress were found at Harappa. It is 
difficult to say whether this was a head-dress or some object of 
ritual significance carried on the head.^^ Harappan aiiists are 
indebted to KuUi and Zhob modellers. 

Among the various female figurines discovered at Harappa 
mention may be made of a present woman with prominent breasts 
and peculiar indication of eye-brows, mother suckling babies, and 
woman with flower in the head-dress showing the peculiar horned 
object with supporting hands (fig. 2, no. 1). Marshall suggests 
that these figurines might have been priestesses carrying some 
sacred or symbolic object. The monotony, crudeness and con¬ 
ventionalized depiction of these terracotta figurines generally 
known as the mother-goddess, were due to large demand and bulk 
manufacture. In the Indus VaUey sites, like Harappa and 
Mohenjodaro, one can collect these female figures almost in 
hundreds. 

The human representation of the terracotta art elsewhere, i.e., 
outside the Indus Valley proper, does not seem to have catered to 
the taste of the people and hence it is totally absent in several 
sites like Rangpur, Rupar, Alamgirpur, Desalpar etc. However, 
attention may be drawn to a terracotta female figurine, probably 
a mother goddess from Lothal (fig. 2, no. 3). It is a crude hand¬ 
made, short, stylized, pedastaUed figure of a female with applique 
breasts, pinched out nose and ears shown by pressing down the 
clay. The bare breasts and other features of the figure suggest 
it to be a mother goddess.^ It bears a general resemblance to the 
Pre-Harappan Zhob figures. Two more female busts with 
prominently depicted bare breasts need special mention. Of 
extreme importance is a stylized figure, an effigy or a mummy¬ 
like representation on a crude hand-made rectangular terracotta 
tablet.^^ It has no parallel in any other Harappan site. A speci¬ 
men of terracotta female figurine from ICaUbangan^^ may also 

12. D. H. Gordon, “Early Indian Terracottas”, J.IS.O.A., Vol. XI, 137. 

13. Indian Archaeology, 1957-58. A Review, PL. XVIII-B. 

14. Indian Archaeology, 1956-57. A Review, PL. XV-B. See also Lallt 
Kala, Nos. 3-4 (1956-57), PL. CL. fig. 44. 

15. Indian Archaeology, 1961-62. A Review, PL. LXXX-A, 

J. 19 
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(PL. I), be taken for this investigation. It is a crude hand-made 
depiction of a female *which can be recognised by its undeveloped 
applique breasts; hahfls, legs and other features are broken. This 
figurine very closely resembles the one at Harappa.^® The bare 
breasts and the disposition of the body certainly suggest some 
religious association. Three more female figurines were obtained 
from the latest excavations.^'^ They are also crude and plain, utterly 
lacking the exuberance of the applied decorations of the Indus 
types. All these figures suggest a lingering continuity of a tradi¬ 
tional religious adherence outside the Indus Valley and in such 
far-off regions like Lothal or Kalibangan or any other site falling 
within a broadly analogous culture set-up of a contemporaneous 
dale. The absence of any figurine of mother-goddess ai Rupar 
may be on account of the fact that the ritual connedo I with it 
had gone out of vogue.^* The other reason may be lack of 
excavation. The same argument possibly may be applied to 
R'mgpur, Bhagatrav, Alamgirpur, Bara, Kotla Nihang Khan, 
Desalpar and other Harappan sites. 

Male Figurines 

So far as the male figurines are concerned they are few in 
number as compared to the female figurines. It is very difficult 
to explain the scarcity of the male figurines. The male form was 
not much catering to the tastes of the people, and possibly not 
much used either for ritualistic or for social purposes. This is the 
case in the later historical periods also in the field of terracotta 
art. Nevertheless a few specimens in standing posture have been 
found. Generally they are nude but in some cases the drapery 
is fastened round the girdle extending upto the waist. The tech¬ 
nique of producing male figures is the same as that of the female 
counterparts. A few male figurines with peculiar horned head¬ 
dress and necklace deserve our appreciation, but the majority are 
nude and without ornaments, suggesting their possible religious 
purport. It is an interesting point to note here that the squatting 
figures at Harappa and Mohenjodaro were taken for slaves by 


16. M. S. Vats, Excavations at Harappa, Vol. II, PL. LXXVI. 

17. Jndion Archaeology, 1962-63 & 1963-64. (cyclostyled copy). 

18. Y. D. Sharma, “Past patterns in living as unfolded by file Exca¬ 
vations at Rupar”, in Lalif Kate. nos. 1-2, <1955-56), 123-124. 
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Gordon. Mackey’s suggestion, keeping in view the crudeness of 
the figurines, that they are products of children is not sound. 

The recent discoveries from Lothal in Gujarat and Kalibangan 
in Rajasthan deserve to be mentioned. Crude terra.'oUa figurines 
with bird-like head and beaked nose from Lothal-B are unlike 
tlie typical Harappan figurines.^^ of interest is a human head 
(fig. 3, no. 3), with a square cut beard, sharp nose and sunken 



Fic. 3: Harappan Terracottas Contd. 3-Monkey holding the baby, 
Mohenjodaro: 2-Cheerful puppy, Mohenjodaro: 3-Male head with 
squarc-cut beard, Lothal: 4-Horso, Lothal. 

eyes analogous to the Mohenjodaro and Sumerian-® figures. 
Another specimen from Kalibangan 21 (PL. II), with a receding 
fore-head long ovalish eyes, straight-pointed nose, rather thick 
lower lips and firm chin recalls a similar head from IVIohenjodaro. 
The nose, mouth, eyes etc. were shaped with the help of a sharp 
instrument of wood or metal. The receding* fore-head contains 

19. Indian Archaeology, 1958-59. A Review. PL. XIX-A. 

20. Indian Archaeology, 1957-58. A Review PL. XVIII-C. E J. H. Mackty, 
Further Excavations at Mohenjodaro, Vol. II. PL. LXXIV-23, 24, Also see 
S- R. Rao in Illustrated London News, March, 11, (1961), 387. 

21. Indian Archaeology, 1960-61, A Review, 31-32. Cover Plate. 
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two roughly incised horizontal lines probably depicting the wrinkles 
of the fore-head or *‘VibhutV' marks. The eyelids are diown 
bulging out. The head looks shaven, underside of the neck is 
finished smooth and contains a partial perforation ob\dously 
intended to fix it to the body. This followed the system of the 
socketed male statuette in grey stone from Harappa.®* A few 
more examples have been found from the latest excavations. They 
aie abstract with very crude bodily details. Noteworthy is a 
triangular terracotta cake (fig. 8), incised both on the obverse 
and reverse. The obverse contained a stylized male figure with 
head gear reminiscent of the “Pasupati” figure on the seals. The 
reverse has a stylized male figure to left, dragging an animal 
by neck with a rope. Can this be taken as an example of synoptic 
presentation of the offer of an animal to the homed deity? Tlien 
the neatly shaped triangular cakes of terracotta can t)e taken to 
be objects of ritualistic purport. 

Animal Figurines’. 

Among the other artistic achievements attention may be drawn 
to the animal figures found at the sites of Harappan culture. 
Unlike the human figures, animal figures continue to occur in 
abundance in all the Harappan sites wherever they are found. A 
splendid variety among them appear at Mohenjodaro and Harappa. 
Mention may be made of the figure of a monkey from Harappa, 
climbing a tree with hands and feet firmly gripping the branch, 
monkey holding the baby (fig. 3, no. 1), goat with twisted horn 
and shaggy beard, rams, elephants, pigs, buffaloes etc. A cheerful 
clay figure of a puppy (fig. 3, no. 2), with a neckstrap and tail 
in action, possibly a pet dog, was also obtained from a group of 
200-animal figures from the recent digs of Dales at Mohenjodaro.*® 

Among the favourite and common figures was dynamic bull. 
Next come the famous humped bulls which are so naturalistically 
modelled with dignified exaggeration of the hump. A few recent 
discoveries from India in this connection deserve our careful atten¬ 
tion. The excavations at Kalibangan revealed tjipically Harappan 

22. M. S. Vats, Excavations at Harappa, Vol. n, PL. LXXXI. 

23. G. F. Dales, “Reopening of Mohenjodaro Excavations,” Illustrated 
London News, May 29, (1965), 25-29. 
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terracotta animals. Mention may be made of dogs with naturalisti- 
cally shown mouth and ears, bull with prominent hximp, rhino¬ 
ceros etc. A few painted terracotta animals (PL. Ill), especially 
bulls,®* rams etc. simulate KuUi tradition. They are painted with 
vertical and horizontal bands, in black over a buff or dull red 
slipped surface. Special mention may be made of another terra¬ 
cotta bull®* figurine showing an excellent modelling of the bodjf 
and the dynamic mood of the animal with its head and dewlap 
closely resembling the one from Mohenjodaro (P.L. IV). A 
fragmentary figure from the same site described as human®® head 
by the excavators is actually a monkey-head (PL. V) as it exactly 
resembles the seated monkey holding a baby from Mohenjodaro. 
The perforations showing the sunken eyes, the squat nose, the 
broad open mouth and the disposition of the head exactly tally 
with the above example, (cf:—^the head only of fig. 3, no. 1). 

Lothal specimens are only worthy of mention. A remarkable 
tradition of creative artistry continues with the same vigour and 
excellence. The humped and humpless bulls, tiger, peacock and 
the rhinoceros reveal a careful study of fauna.®® However, the 
typically majestic bulls of Harappa or Mohenjodaro are not to be 
found in Gujarat sites. Among other specimens a couchaut ram,®® 
a gorilla®® (fig. 2, no. 5), one leg of which is thick in comparison 
to other, with incised mouth and broken hands and a miniature 
animal figurine are worth notice. The most striking discovery 
of a terracotta horse at Lothal (fig. 3, no. 4), with a thick short 
tail is important. The presence of a horse in the light of certain 
new evidences is meaningful and requires some more data for its 
confirmation. Sankalia’s suggestion that it is an Onigar or wild 
ass which still survives in North-Western Saurashtra, and is simi¬ 
lar to horse in some respect seems to be quite appropriate. Horse 
is said to have been found also at Rangpur. Ranganatha Rao say^ 
that there are three more examples at Lothal itself belonging to 


24. Indian Archaeology, 1961-62, PL. L-A. 

25. Op.cif., PL. LXXX-B. 

26. Op.cif., 1960-61, PL. L-B. compare E. J. H. Mackey, Further Exca¬ 
vations at Mohenjodaro, Vol. 11, PL. LXXX-1. 

27. S. R. Rao, Lalif Kala, 3-4, 82. 

28. Indian Arehaeoloay, 1961-62, A Review, 10, PL. XXX-B. 

29. Op.cif., 1957-58, 13, 13, PL. XVni-A. 
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both mature and degenerate phases. It is well-known that at 
Harappa among the animal remains horse bones were also found 
and recently Lothal revealed the existence of horse bones among 
the animal remains. As the evidence stands before us with the 
special features like the “fire cult”, bull worship, existence of rice 
etc., we may have to agree with Rao’s®® opinion that “at least 
one of the elements in the Harappa culture may be attributed to 
the so-called Aryan culture group”. 

The total absence of terracotta animal figurines at Rupar may 
be on account of inadequate excavation, but a terracotta bull has 
been found at Bara. At Alamgirpur, in Harappan level a miniature 
handmade dog figurine has been found, the ears of which are very 
naturalistically treated. 

The artistic expression as revealed in the bull figurines at all 
the Harappan sites is superb and unparalleled. The charging bull 
from Kalibangan described above has been depicted with such 
dynamic vigour and arresting naturalness that perhaps in the his¬ 
tory of the terracotta art no other comparable cultures can claim. 
There is definitely strong impulse behind it—perhaps religious, 
that made the artist achieve sublimity in his endeavour. This is 
visible even on the seals and sealings where the animal is too often 
depicted. From the southernmost Harappan settlement of 
Bhagatrav,®! terracotta figurine of a humpless bull has been dis¬ 
covered from Period-IA. Period II of Rangpur,®^ equated to 
Bhagatrav-TA, also yielded a humpless bull with short legs and 
ears. The latest excavations at Ambkheri by Deshpande, have 
yielded a few crude hand-made humped bull, dog and some 
indeterminate figurines which remind us of the conthmatlon of 
Harappan terracotta tradition in Ganga-Yamuna donb. 

Among other classes of figurines, bird specimens typically 
corresponding to the Harappa culture are important. At Kali- 


30. S. R. Rao, in seminar on Pre and Protohistory at Poona, May 1904. 
Comments on the paper read by Shri A. Ghosh, Director General of Archaeo¬ 
logy in India. 

31. Ancient India, Nos. 18-19, 190. 

32. Indian Archaeology, 19^-64, A Review, (cyclostyled). 
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bangan®® a pedastalled hand-modelled example (PL. VI), with 
wings spread and applique eyes is noticeable for its typically 
characteristic features corresponding to the one discovered at 
Harappa. Along with this find a bird rattle with slightly short 
twisted tail, perforated at the end and mouth naturalistically 
treated, reminds one of the typically Harappan feature. These 
figurines are helpful in reconstructing the climatic conditions of 
the regions and the fauna that served the Harappans in their daily 
h£e. Brahmani bull, peacock, man-headed animals, etc., have some 
religious significance.®^ The rest of the figurines like monkeys, 
hares, rhinoceros, goats, sheep, dogs, turtles, elephants, etc., served 
as curious or were exhibited in festivals like Dasara, Pongal and 
Deepavali. It may not be wrong if we further state that the 
entire range of terracotta, human, animal, and toy objects, head 
masks etc., served similar socio-religious-cum-festivo gatherings 
and even to this date much care is bestowed in the Hindu families 
on arranging an exhibition of figurines, both human and animal. 
More particularly ladies and youngsters spend merrily in a social 
gathering, a sort of *Anand5tsava\ The religious rigour behind 
these festivals would have totally disappeared. 7 he finds of 
numerous toy objects like bird rattles and whistles recall the 
gaiety and amusements of the children in those days. Extiemely 
interesting are the various types of terracotta masks in the shape 
of curious animal and human heads of divergent sizes (tc fit the 
heads of all ages), and quite a striking near-to-life-size mask with 
pierced nostrils and tooth sockets was obtained by Dales®^ from 
the recent digs of Mohenjodaro. Many masks of various sizes 
were found by Mackey at Chanhudaro also. These masks belonged 
to late levels of Harappan culture at all these sites and do not 
seem to be indigenous. Nevertheless, they point to extremely 
popular and gay festival during Harappan times. The profusion 


33. Indian Archaeology, 1961-62, A Review, 32, PL. L-C. 

34. Throughout Sind, Baluchistan and the Punjab, terracotta bull spe¬ 
cimens (sometimes with better execution and even painted as the famous 
Kulli ones), were obtained in large numbers all belonging to a Pre-Harap- 
pan chalcolithic contexts and on this basis Marshall went upto the extent 
of suggesting the existence of “an early and independent cult revering the 
bull, which later on merged in Saivism.” Cf. John Marshall, Mohenjodaro 
and Indus Civilization, Vol. I, 72. Also E. J. H. Mackey, Loc. cit. 308-311, 

35. Illustrated London News, May 29, (1965), 27, fig. 8, 
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of toy carts in the Indus and outside speaks of the vopuburity ol 
these vehicles. Box-like chariot was also^ known to the Harai^ans 
which on the other hand can easily be distinguished from the 
primitive cart. The interesting feature to note in this toy is the 
forepart consisting of the head of a homed ram end, the body and 
tail of a bird. 

The long survival of this type of animal-drawn carts or 
chariots even in the historical and late historical periods is amply 
attested. This very little object of joy became the subject of an 
excellent Sanskrit drama “Mrchchakatika”, by Mahakavi Bhasa. 
The artistic taste of the commoners could be assessed by the pre¬ 
sence of a wide variety of terracotto game pieces in the shape of 
pyramids and castles. Besides the usual conical and cylindrical 
varieties, some of the pyramidal specimens from Lothal,®® Kali- 
bangan and Desalpar®’ were found to contain holes with ivory 
objects within as in the case of inlay work. Lastly, a terracotta 
boat with provision for fitting the mast needs special mention as 
this could be taken as a stylized replica of the original form, thus 
confirming the extensive sea-fare of this great Harappan port- 
station.^ 

Terracotta Figurines from Neolithic Cultures: (Circa. 2300-1500 
B.C.) 

Broadly contemporary with the Harappan cultures and re¬ 
gionally apart were the Neolithic cultures of India. The terracotta 
figures discovered from the Neolithic levels at Pikhhal, Brahma- 
giri and Mask! are most exciting and suggest the pastoral nature 
of the Neolithic economy. 

Terracottas of Piklihal®® may be roughly divided into two 
groups; A3 ware and late AI ware. The earlier group can be 
distinguished by the surface treatment and the later one by 
physiognomical features. The figurines are generally hand-made 
and the features of the eyes and nostrils are incised, while the 


36. Indian Archaeology, 1959-60, A Review, 18, fig. 8. 

87. Op.cit., 1963-64, (cyolostyled copy). 

88. 0p.eit„ 1959-60, PL. XV-B. 

39. F. R. AJilchin, PiMihal Excavationa, 79. 
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modern Pongal and Deepavali, connected with bull and cattle 
worship, the evidence regarding which has been amply attested 
by the recent excavations of Utnur ash mounds and Piklihal.^^ 
Falling within the same chronological set up are the figurines ob¬ 
tained by Bruce Foote at Maski and the earlier collection from 
die excavations of Hyderabad Archaeological Department now 
housed in the State Museum at Hyderabad. A terracotta figurine 
comes from Brahmagiri^—IB, which is possibly a bull as expressed 
by Allchin. It is a sun-dried crude hand-modelled depiction of the 
animal of which the applique tail resembles that of Piklihal. 

The various terracotta animal figurines found at Neolithic 
sites suggest their major role in the Neolithic economy. The hypo¬ 
thesis of Allchin^^ that the many humped bulls of a particular style 
which are to be found bruised and painted on the rocks near the 
Neolithic settlements at Piklihal, Maski, Tekkallakola, Bellary and 
Billamrayangudda are of Neolithic date seems to be quite jeasona- 
ble. The stray similarity between Piklihal bird figurines and that 
of figurines from the Indus Valley is far-reaching but the close 
resemblances seen in bulls with the specimens from Chanhudaro 
and Harappa do speak of a culture-contact during the period with 
the Harappan sites. 

Terracotta Figurines from the Chalcolithic Cultures: (Circa. 1900- 

1200 B.C.) 

Though the exuberance and artistic excellence of the Harap¬ 
pan terracottas are not available the tradition nevertheless had a 
continuity. A few specimen’s obtained from Ahar, like terracotta 
ram, homed bull and other stylized figures from Period-IB need 
mention here. The bull specimen is comparable with those from 
Gilund. Quite important in this context is a group^® of about 
thirty eight spindle whorls or beads—^bi-convex, globular, or areca- 
nut in shape and having deeply incised decorations in the form 
of latticed triangles, slanting lines, chevrons, groups of wavy lines 

42. F. R. Allchin, The Neolithic Cattle Keepers of South India, (1963). 

43. R. E. M. Wheeler, Ancient India, No. 4, 289, PL. CXXI, fig. 1 

44. F. R. Allchin, ''Neolithic Culture in India: A Resurvey of Evidence” 
All India Oriental Conference, 18th session, (Dec. 1955), Annamalainagar, 
320-324. 

45. H. D. Sankalia, Illustrated London News (Sept. 1, 1962), 325. Also 
$99 Indian Archaeology, 1961-62, A Review, 50, PL. LXXVn-A, C, D„ fig. 19. 
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and punctured dots, etc., and a unique one with a stylized stag. A 
few of them have been found at Nagda in the chalcolithic level. 
Eight of these patterns closely resemble those found on the 
spindle-whorls from Troy, and one example from Anau in Central 
Asia. Sites in Anatolia also show these affinitie.?. The animal- 
headed pottery handles simulating features from Troy and Geoy- 
Tepe are unique and have not been reported from any other site 
in a similar context. 

The occurrence of two roughly depicted bulls from Gilund^® 
suggests the continuation of tlie art in Rajasthan. Attention is 
drawn to the exaggerated hump and long horns of the animal 
(fig. 5, no. 4), with legs executed in pinch technique. This pro- 



Fig. 5: Chalcolithic Terracottas; l-Theriomorphic vessel, Chandoli; 
2-Mother-Goddess, Nevasa; 3-Gamesman with ram head, Gilund; 
4-Bull, Gilund; 5-Ear-omament, Navdatoli; 6-Gamesman with a bird 
head, Navdatoli; T-Miniature bull with an applique tail, Navdatoli; 

(not to scale) 

minent hump may be noticed in Neolithic terracottas of Piklihal 
and Brahmagiri IB. It is not possible to comment upon their 
relationship to the preceding Neolithic culture. Gamesman with 


46. Indian Archaeology, 1960-61. A Review, 17-18, PL. XXVIII-A. 
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ram head (fig. 3, no, 6), recalls the Harappan specimens from 
Lothal 

*Ihe appearance of terracotta figurines in Central Indian 
chalcolithic sites like Eran, Navdatoli, Nagda, etc., is very interest¬ 
ing and suggests the migration of the art through unidentified 
route from Rajasthan to Central India. One may notice an affinity 
from the other cultural elements of Ahar and Gilund such as 
pottery wares etc., with the aforesaid sites. The few specimens of 
terracotta animal figurines at Eran^^ from Period-I are important 
and require proper investigation. The illustration does not help 
detailed study. The plastic art at Navdatoli during the period is 
striking as some Harappan similarities in the figurines*® are noticed 
by Sanlcalia. The stylized bird figurines from Navdatoli (fig. 5, 
no. 6), Period-Ill, are interesting. “These are flat based beaked 
figures which are possibly connected with the dove figurines 
associated with the cult of mother-goddess as suggested by Mackey 
and Childe, on the basis of evidence from Crete, Sumer, and 
Indus Valley”.^* We have pedestalled bird figures from aU Harap¬ 
pan sites (including the Mohenjodaro® ones referred to by Dr. 
Sanlcalia), and a few from Piklihal Neolithic levels also, but these 
specimens from Navdatoli are unlike them. The example in fig. 5, 
no. 6 has a stumpy flat base and a tapering head in the shape of 
a bird’s beak. In the light of recent finds from Lothal and Gilund 
(fig. 5, no. 3), many of these animal-headed tiny carrot-shaped 
objects could be taken as gamesmen and perhaps possessed no 
religious significance. Another important specimen from Period 
HI, is a miniature bull, of which the tail is shown in apolique 
(fig. 5, no. 7), characteristic of the Harappan figurines. It can 
also be noticed in Neolithic terracotta bulls from Piklihal and 
Brahmagiri-IB. With the above specimen it is fairly reasonable 
to suggest that the plastic art of this period was influenced by 
the decadent Harappan civilization. Besides, at Navdatoli two 
terracotta wheels were found in this period. One specimen (fig. 6, 
no. 3), is bi-convex in outline and Dr. Sankalia attributes this 

47. Ibid., 1959-60, 41, PL. XLV-A, 4 & 5. 

48. H. D. Sankalia, B. Subba Rao, and S. B. Deo, "Excavations at MaHes- 
toar and Navdatoli"^ 191-204. 

49. H. D. Sankalia and others, op.cit., 203. 

50. E. J. H. Mackey, Ioc.cit, 295-296. 
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type to an “intermediate stage between single-hubbed to double 
hubbed” This is expecting too much from a stray find which 
may have arrived from the preceding Harappan Culture itself, i.e., 
from Chanhudaro where all the types were found together. * We 
agree with Dr. Sankalia to the extent that “these specimen should 
imply the existence of larger wooden carts, a discovery which is 




Fig. 6. Chalcolithic Terracottas Contd: 1-Lamp with a looped hold, 
Nevasa: 2-Toy cart wheel, Nevasa; 3-Toy cart wheel, Navdatoli: 

(not to scale) 


quite in accord with the chalcolithic stage of human culture”. A 
fiagmentary lamp (fig. 7, no. 3), oval on plan with flat base, 
raised thick edge, and no wick projection, is an important find. 
Playing marbles from Navdatoli also suggest the popularity of 
this all-time children-sport. A decorative of artistic importance is 
an ear-omament (fig, 5, no. 5), plano-convex in sectioji and look¬ 
ing like a flower with traces of stem at the back. 

A few crude terracotta figurines from Nagda®^ show a conti¬ 
nuity of the tradition in the region. A small bull figurine with 


51. H. D. Sankalia and others, op.cit., 192-193. 

52. Indian Archaeology, 1955-56, A Review, 13, fig. 4. Personally exa¬ 
mined the original specimens from Central Antiquities Section, Safderjung, 
New Delhi, 
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tiny legs, proportionately big body, and with a separately applied 
prominent hump may be easily distii^uished from the other Gfpeci- 
m^ns of bulls the legs and ears of which are broken, but the hump 
is depicted by pinching of the clay. Ihe depiction of the hump by 
the latter technique may be noticed at other chalcolithic sites 
also. The bulls from Nagda are very important as they reveal 
some similarity in form to some of the earliest rock bruised bulls 
from Piklihal,-'® A few horned animals and a dog are also note¬ 
worthy, besides spindle whorls similar to Ahar. 

The terracotta tradition during the period in Maharashtra may 
be noticed at various important sites, viz., Bahai, Daimabad, 
Nevasa, Chandoli, etc. The existence of mother-goddess at Nevasa 
is an outstanding discovery of the region in the oeriod (fig. 5, 
no. 2). The female figurines®^ discovered in Period-ITI, have been 
identified as mother-goddess; one of the figurines is of large size 
and its concave base might indicate its having been placed on the 
pedestal. It is a hand-made figurine, with stretched hands, 
breasts shown with separately made cones applied on the body. 
Other facial features are not clearly depicted. The crudeness of 
the form and hare breasts suggest its possibility of being identified 
as mother goddess or some cult object. 

The earlier excavations®® at Nevasa yielded a few more in¬ 
teresting objects which exhibit close contact with Central Indian 
Chalcolithic cultures. Terracotta lamps (numbering eight), were 
found at Nevasa confirming the evidence at Navdatoli. They are 
flat-based, oval on plan, with a shallow and long wick channel 
(fig. 7, no. 1). A singular specimen (fig. 6, no. 1) with short 
flared walls and remains of a loop handle over the wnck channel 
is indeed remarkable. The existence of such broad lamps (ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Sankalia), suggests that “Nevasian Chalcolithic 
people led a fully settled life”. As at Navdatoli, Nevasa also had 
yielded three examples of hubless wheels, bi-convex in trarnsversf 
section and thiclc at the circumference, (fig. 6, no. 2). In case of 
fig. 7, no. 2, it is very doubtful whether this object was used as 
a wheel or simple lid. These are the clay replicas of the wooden 

53. F. R. Allchin, Pikilihal Excavations, 84. 

54. Indian Archaeology, 1959-60, A Review, 28, PL, XXXI-B. 

55. H. D. Sankalia and others, From History to Prehistory at Nevasa, 
377, 387-388, fig. 175. 
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carts end reflect the use of wheeled carts 
chalcohthic viUagers. 


in the econttiwy of these 


The stray occurrence of terracotta animal figurines of doe 

^ needs mentiom 

Ttie well-built body of the animal, prominent hump and tail may 

reveal some sort ol similarity with the Harappan humped bulLs. 



Fig. 7. Chalcolithic Terracottas Contd: 1-Lamp, oval in plan with 
wick channel, Nevasa: 2-Lid or Wheel ?, Nevasa: 3-Lamp (fiagment), 

Navdatoli: (not to scale) 


The remarkable discoveryST of a bottle in the form of a bull 
at Chandoli (fig. 5, no. 1), merits our attention. The legs, hump, 
and tail applied to hollow body are significant. 'Hie last-named 
item is reminiscent of similar “effigies”, or theriomorphic pottery 
vessels from Hissar and Sailk. Dr. Sharma^s had pointed out 
similar handles from Rupar and says that such vessels with bull 
handles were found also at Mohenjodaro and Harappa. It may be 
mentioned hote once again that in Ahar (phase-IB), a good num¬ 
ber of animal headed handles were reported and Dr. Sankalia 
tried to draw similarities with Troy, and Geoy-tepe. 


56. Indian Archaeology, 1958-59, A Review, 17, fig. 7. 

57. Ibid., 1960-61, 27, PL. XXXIV-4. 

58. Based on a pergonal discussion by authors at the School of Archae- 
ology, New Delhi on 10th Dec. 1964. We are grateful to Dr. Y. D. Sharma 
for this information. 
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The occurrence of terracotta fig\u:ines in the chalcolithic cut* 
tures of Hajasthan, Malwa, Maharashtra, and Gujarat sites leads 
us to Ihink lliat they were in contact with one another at a certain 
period, lliis can be confirmed by other cultural elements also. 
The extreme paucity of these figurines shows that the art of manu- 
factiuring these did not emerge locally but resulted out of borrow- 



Pic. 8. Kalibangan: Triangular cake with incised figures 

(not to scale) 

ing a few examples, some from the then decaying Harappan cul¬ 
tures at home, and a few from abroad, in particular Central Asia 
as the spindle whorls and animal-headed pottery handles of Ahar, 
theriomorphic vessel from Chandoli and mother-goddess figurine 
from Nevasa would point out. Thus one can visualize only an 
indirect and restricted foreign influence over the plastic art of 
these chalcolithic village communities, who perhaps had some kith 
and km. 
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Conclusion 

This rapid survey neither provides in exhaustive picture nor 
claims an authoritative touch over this vast field of art traditibn 
of Protohistoric India, so exuberant and exhilarating. 

To recapitulate, this art started with the earliest village com¬ 
munities that lived on Indian soil, in the North-West belonging 
to a Pre-Harappan period. The art in this period was primarily 
of the villagers, and represented their religious and social aspects. 

The succeeding Harappan expansion had left a unique and 
comprehensive art development so characteristic, wherever it may 
be found, whether in its nuclear region like Indus or far away as 
Saurashtra or Ganga-Yamuna doab. The humped bull or Brah- 
mani bull, mother-goddess etc., with their characteristic attributes, 
and the pedestalled bird figures, have a traditional background and 
continued to be popular. Many dynamic and lively creations 
among animal figurines, especially bulls, leave classic note on the 
Harappan art. Such excellence and mastery of true-to-life depic¬ 
tion could never be seen at any time. During this prosperous 
period we do have, as a result of overseas contact, some human 
figurines and other terracotta objects analogous to Sumerian sites. 
In particular Lothal had revealed a clearer picture of the nature 
of such a contact. 

4 

In the broadly contemporary Neolithic and succeeding Chalco- 
lithic cultures, a few such human and animal forms continue but 
in a cruder way owing to their indirect derivation from the 
urbanized civilization of the North-west India and a few that 
chanced from abroad, i.e., Western Asia. After the disappearance 
of the Harappan civilization and the advent of village forming 
communities there seems to be a lull as regards the plastic art. 
We see no commendable relics which can be considered represen¬ 
tative of that period. The tradition somehow lingered here and 
there. 
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This paper describes the genesis, the stages and the immediate 
results of the British occupation of the out-of-the-way tribal tract 
of Kolhap (Singhbhum) in the Chota-Nagpur plateau. 

The Hos (the Larka Kols) of this area proved to be the most 
formidable obstacle to the British expansion towards the South- 
West of the Bengal Presidency.! Writing about these freedom- 
loving people, William Dunbar wrote in 1861: “Upon the whole 
it may be said of this singular people that, living in a primeval 
and patriarchal manner under their MoondaS and Mankies, they 
have managed to preserve a sort of savage independence, making 
themselves dreaded and feared by their more powerful and civi- 
li-zed neighbours. They have always been ready to fly to arms 
at the call of any enterprising and desperate adventurer” .2 They 
harassed the British authorities in the Jungle Mahals and Ramgarh 
districts which later formed part of the South-West Frontier 
Agency. They would participate in the lecurrent disturbances 
among the Munda, Oraon, Kharwar and Bhumij tribes and would 
run back to their inaccessible abodes after looting and killing. 
The Chiefs of Saraikela, Kharsawan and Porahat, vrho had been 


1. To its North-West and North were Chota-Nagpur and Tamar, to the 
North Patkum, to the East Barabhum and Dhalbhum, to the South-East 
Bamanghati, to the South Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar, to the South-West 
Bonai and to the West Gangpur and Chota-Nagpur proper: Roughsedge to 
Lt. Col. Richards, 2 April 1821, Home Misc. no. 724. 

2. W. Dunbar’s ‘Some observations on the Manners, customs, and Reli¬ 
gious opinions of the Lurka Coles’, Journal of Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, XVIII 
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hinduised^ and alienated from the Ho masses, could not keep them 
in check. In fact, they incited them to make a raid on any neigh¬ 
bouring chief who acted against them.* 

The Bengal Government therefore began to think about some 
military action against the Hos since 1818 A.D. with the object 
of securing “public peace” in the neighbouring Districts lest this 
area might become “an asylum for fugitive offenders”.® Early 
in 1820 the Rajas of Porahat, Kharsawan and Saraikela, along with 
their Larkakol subjects, were brought under British protection 
through the force of arms.® But the majority of the Ho masses 
we’"o still in a defiant mood. 

Major Roughsedge, the Political Agent of the Governor- 
General on the South-West frontier, therefore, suggested the final 
annexation of the whole area to the British Indian emToire."^ A 
decade later Captain Wilkinson, another Political Aeent nought 
the permission of the Government to send troops to Singhbhum.® 
It was presumably for strategic considerations that Wilkinson pres¬ 
sed for such an action. He wanted to take advantage of the Jemg- 


3. L.S.S.O’ Malley, Singhhhitm District Gazetteer, p. 25: “The north 
of the district came under the rule of the high family of Porahat, who 
claim to be Rathor Rajputs and whose head was formerly known as the 
Raja of Singhbhum”. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Government to E. Roughsedge, 29 August 1818, Home, Miscellaneous 
series no. 724, India Office Library, London, N. N Singh Deo calls it “the 
ruse of securing peace for the country”; Singhhhum, Seraikela and Khar¬ 
sawan through the Ages, 47. 

6. See J. C. Jha, “Early Briti.sh Contacts with Singhbhum”, Patna Uni¬ 
versity Journal, Vol. 18, no. 1, 1963. 

7. Roughsedge to Government, 9 May 1820, Home Misc. no. 724, Also 
see J. C. Jha, ‘British Contact with Singhbhum, 1821-1831’, Journal of Bihcr 
Research Society, Vol. XLVII, parts I-IV. 

8. Judicial letter no. 23 of 1832, Bengal Govt, to Court of Directors, 
23 Oct. 1832, Beng. letters received no. 120. Raja Chetan Singh of Porahat 
suggested that two battalions with brigades of guns (from the Jungle 

force) and 150 to 200 horses of the 51h local cavalry of the Ramgarh 
battalion should be deployed in the field. 
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standing quarrel between the Bamanghati chief and his overlord, 
the Raja of Mayurbhanj» 

The Calcutta authorities wavered for some time as they had 
got the bitter experience of the Kol Insurrection of 1831-32^® and 
the Bhumij Revolt of the Jungle Mahals of 1832-33.^1 They knew 
that the trouble had been aggravated by dividing authority between 
the Agent on the South-West frontier on the one hand and the 
Cuttack commissioner on the other.i^ But when the subjugation 
and settlement of the Munda, Oraon, Kharwar and Bhumij belts 
of the Chota-Nagpur plateau produced good results Wilkinson 
Dressed for some action immediately in 1836: “After well weighing 
the subject, the only plan \yhich occurs to me as likely to be 
attended with success, is to take the whole of the Cole Peers direct¬ 
ly under our own management and release them from their 
allegiance to the Rajahs of Singhbhoom and Mohurbhanj, the 
Kooar of Seraikella, Thakoof of Kharsawan and other Baboos; to 
appoint an European officer to the charge of them, and support 
his authority by a Detachment of 500 muskets of the Ramgurh 
Battn, a Brigade of guns and 100 Horse.”i® 

The Government at last agreed to this proposal and the British 
force.'! under Col. Richards entered the Kolhan in November 1836. 
The whole area was scoured till February 1837, but there was no 
fighting worth the name. Everywhere the sardars came and sub¬ 
mitted in large numbers. Thus when T. Wilkinson reached 


9. For details of Kol depredations during 1834-1837 see H. Ricketts, 
Magistrate at Balasore, to J. Master, the Acting Commr., Cuttak, 21 April 
1834; J. Master to Balasore magistrate, 29 April 1834; H. Ricketts to Wil¬ 
kinson, 23 Dec. 1834; R. D. Mangles to Balasore magistrate, 20 March 1835; 
H. Ricketts to Govt., 26 March 1835; Govt, to H. Ricketts, 6 Oct. 1836; Govt, 
to Wilkinson, 16 May 1837 in K. P. Mitra, A handbook to the Histoncal 
Records in the office of the Secy, to the Agent to the G. G., Eostem States, 
etc. 1803-1856, Patna, 1933. Also see Govt, to G. St(^kwell, Supenn^dent 
of Tributory Mahals, 3 April 1832, Beng. Cr. Judl. Cons, of 3 April 1832. 

10. J. C. Jha, The Kol Insurrection in Chota-Nagpur. 

11. J. C. Jha, ‘Ganga Narain and the Bhumij Revolt of 1832-33, Mo em 

Review, Dec. 1962. ^ ^ „ no 

12. Judl. letter no. 23 of 1832. Beng. Govt, to Court of Directors. 23 Oct. 

1832, Bengal letters received, no. 120. 

13. T. WOkiMon to Govt., no. 36, 22 Aug. 1836, qinrted m N. N. Singh 

Deo, op.cit., pp. 47-48. Also K. P. Mitra, op.cit., p. 8. 
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Mujgaon, a village in the centre of Oelapir on 10 January, 1837, 
the heads of many villages with three to four sardara surrendered 
the next day. The only notable exception was Buranda, the Sardar 
of* Tcha Kuli, who had terrorised the Sambhalpur road as far as 
Keonjhar. Eventually this tribal chief was arrested and put under 
restraint. His associates remained at large for some time, but 
when the headman of the village of Harun Kuman was threatened 
with dire consequences and the British forces began plundering 
his village, the heads of the remaining villages surrendered and 
confessed having attacked the daks and the dak carriers, very 
often resorting to wanton murder.*^ When the sardars of Lalgarh, 
Oelapir, Toeepir and Barbariapir surrendered and entered into an 
agreement with Captain Wilkinson, hundreds of bad characters 
wer? rounded up. 

Large numbers of village headmen joined Wilkinson at 
Damaria in the Berudia division of Jaintgarh. Again the same 
process was pone through; the notorious plunderers were rounded 
up and some cattle restored. Many rebels wore attacked in the 
jungles and hills where they had shifted their hearth and home; 
the family members—both men and women—of the suspects were 
rounded up,^® At some places, however, as at Beridia, the rebels 
fled their abodes before the British army could surprise tHem,^® 
and then they attacked the army from their hiding places at an 
opportune moment. At other places the British army was more 
fortunate: they were able to unearth all the grains the rebels 
had deposited up or under the earth. Some of the sardars who 
submitted helped the army in tracing out the rebels. 

This was the general trend of the operations followed by large- 
scale submission everywhere. The Mundas and Naiks of Jaintgarh, 
Satbantri and Bamanghati pirs thus surrendered before any mili¬ 
tary action was taken. No sooner had this subjugation been effect¬ 
ed than the army was faced with the problem of sickness. Both 
the 31st Regiment Native Infantry and the Ramgarh battalion 


14. Wilkinson to Govt., Camp Kesna, 22 Jan. 1837, Political Despatch 
Register, Jan. 1837 to 28 September 1839, Central Record Room, Patna: 
Datk chalans, tamassiks (promissory notes), brasspots, 266 heads of buffaloes, 
bullocks and cows, etc. were recovered. 

15. Wilkinson to Govt., 14 Feb. 1837, ibid. 

16. Ibid. 
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suffered many casualties.” Consequently, after reaching Gumla 
the military forces were allowed to go back to their cantonments. 

The Mundas and Naiks of Jaintgarh and Satbantri concluded 
an agreement with the British Political AgonL on the same terms 
as the Kols of Bamanghati pirs had done. Now Wilkmsou recom¬ 
mended that for the maintenance of peace in that area a force 
of sufficient strength should be maintained m Kolhan as had been 
done in other parts of Singhbhum. 

Soon the sardars of Katgarh pir, Jamdaoir Nathu pir, 
Sarandapir and Ragariapir agreed to be subservient to the British 
Government.!® Similar agreements were concluded with all the 
manJcis and mundas subordinate to the .Singhbhum raja and his 
brethren in Gumla, Burkela, Cheru, Ajodiiyr, Chainpur, Gopinath- 
pur, Govindpur and Kallanwali Pir. They readily agreed to pay 
a rent of eight annas per plough as fixed riy Roughsedgo in 1821.!® 

A few villages in Rorea, Jamturi and Bamanghati pirs were 
left under the Raja of Mayurbhanj on an urancj from the raja 
that he would keep them under proper control. These villages 
did not form part of the four Garh Kol Pirs of Bamanghati. Some 
others near Anandpur bordering Gangpur and Porahat, the resi¬ 
dence of the Raja of Singhbhum, weie ‘similarly left under the 
supervision of Abhay Singh, the Thakur of Anandpur and the 
Raja of Porahat. 

As a result of the operations the geographical features of the 
area were known: there was a range of hills running almost 
East and West, dividing the Northern from the Southern KoUian.^® 
To the South of the range were Lalgarh and Oeiapir in Baman- 
gbati, Jaintgarh or Burpuri, Satbuntri, Kolgarh, Jamda and Natwa 
in Singhbhum. The range of hills after rui ning a long distance 
to the West, took a northern tarn. To the West of the range 
v/ere Rengreapir and Saranda and th'* Pir.s of Reila and Koldiha. 
All the Pirs to the South and West of the hills, with the exception 

17. Jhid. 

18. Wilkinson to Govt., Chaibasa Camp, 28 Feb. 1837, ibid. 

19. Ibid.: Tbe total number of inbabited villages annexed by the British 
was 622 (387 of Singhbhum raja, 51 of the Kunwar of Saraikela, 3 of Thakur 
Chetan Singh and 181 of the Raja of Mayurbhanj) scattered over an area 
70 miles in length and 65 in breadth. Also see Roughsedge to Govt., 8 May 
1821, Home Misc. 724. 

20. Ibid. 
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of a major portion of Lalgarh and Oelapir were full of jungle. 
The Northern pirs of both Bamanghati and Singhbhum were gene¬ 
rally open, except near the hills, and there were extensive tracts 
of fertile land with unsatisfactory cultivation. It was perhaps due 
to the jungly and hilly nature of the area that the military opera¬ 
tion lasted for about four months, even though there was no serious 
opposition. 

The revenue collection from Kolhan by the Singhbhum raja 
and the Thakurs had never exceeded Rs, i,500. On the other 
hand, the Mayurbhanj raja could collect nothing from the Kol 
Pirs of Bamanghati, whereas Madho Das Mahapater of Baman¬ 
ghati could collect only a trifling sura. These chiefs also got a 
goat and some ghee from the villages for the Dashahara festival.^^ 

Now fresh engagements “were verbally made and solemnly 
sworn to” by which the Hos “bound themselves to obey and pay 
revenue to the British Govemment”.22 Each of the headmen 
received a sanad and patta, in the former of which all the conditions 
which they had sworn to abide by, were specified. Whenever a 
new headman was appointed, he received a sanad and swore to 
abide by the conditions. 

After the revenue settlement Wilkinson set out to make 
arrangements for maintaining law and order. In case there was 
no British authority on the spot, he thought, the Hos would con¬ 
tinue to settle their disputes in the traditionally barbarous manner, 
and murders would frequently take place. That is why he sug¬ 
gested the stationing of a force of the Ramgarh battalion here. 
Under a “judicious management,” he hoped, the Hos would “be¬ 
come more civilized.”23 Besides this ‘civilising’ mission there was 
some utilitarian motive too: “Government will be amply repaid 
for any expense it may be at, in the first instance, not only by 
an increase of Revenue, but by having at its command a powerful 
people when compared with their neighbours, through whom it 
could overawe or punish if necessary, neighbouring zamindars, 
who might venture to set Government at defiance.”^ There were 
strategic advantages too in guarding a region “so near the seat 

21. Ibid. 

22. Aitchison, A Collection of Treaties Engagements and Sunnuda, I, 170. 

23. Ibid. 

24. Ibid,: « revenue of Rs. 8,000 per annum was expected. 
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of Government, and immediately bordering on the production (?) 
provinces of Bengal and Orissa”.^ For the cantonment and the 
civil station Chaibasa, an elevated spot in an open country on the 
banks of a fine stream of water, was preferred to Gumlagarh in 
the Gumlapir or to Saraikela which was situated in a comparatively 
civilized area. 

Once the military operations stopped in February 1837 the 
services of some chiefs of the area were acknowledged. Tlie 
kunwar of Saraikela, Khandu Pater of Karaikela, Babu Lokenath 
Sin of Kera and the Mahapater of Chainpui*, one of the guardians 
of the minor Raja of Singhbhum, the Baja of Keonjhar and many 
other chiefs contributed their mite towards the success of the 
operations. Among the lesser lights one Jamadar Manki and his 
brothers of Apa in Gumlapir, Dubru Manki of Charaipir, Sanghi 
Manki and his brothers of Bhainge in Asantalia pir, Chakru Manki 
and his brothers of Rajabassa and Bughnu and Hari Manki of 
Ajodhya helped the British authorities in several ways. Similar 
assistance came forth from Onkura, Chemla and Putercom Mundas 
of Barbaria pir and Manki Munda of Toepir after their surrender. 
Naturally therefore, Wilkinson recommended cash awards to some 
of lhem.26 He suggested some special mark of favour for the Raja 
of Keonjhar, whereas he made a special note of the lukewarmness 
of Thakur Chetan Singh of Kharsawan and the Mayurbhanj raja 
to the British cause. 

When Lt. Armstrong, the second in command in the Ramgarh 
battalion, came to head the troops in Singhbhum m March 1837 
Wilkinson wrote to the Government that Lt. Tickell, an able officer, 
might be appointed on a consolidated salary of Rs. 500/- per month 
and he would be a better choice.®’ Now the huts for the civil 
station and the cantonment were built at a high spot near Pitudiri, 


25. Ibid. Until now the Political Agent of the Governor General first 
lived at Hazaribagh, 100 miles away from the Singhbhum border and then 
at Kishenpur (Ranchi). 

28. Ibid.: Rs, 800 to the Kimwar of Saraikela, Hs. 300/- to Khandu 
Pater, Rs. 250 to Lokenath Singh of Kera and Rs. 200 to the Mahapater of 
CSiainpur. Raja Ajambar Singh died in 1837 of illness caused by exposure 
and fatique in these operations: Aitdiison, op.cH., vol. I, p. 368 

27. Wilkinson to Govt., 30 March 1837, Political Despatch Register, 7 Jan. 
1837 to 28 Sept. 1839, Patna Achives. 
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a mile to the north of Chaibasa. When the Ho prisoners clashed 
with the guards in the Kishenpur Jidl and 26 of them were killed^® 
the problem of lodging them pro:^ly was discussed. 

As soon as things settled down in Kolhan new administrative 
rules which had been suitably tested in other undeveloped, tribal 
areas of Chota-Nagpur plateau were extended to this area. Rules 
for the administration of criminal justice in the Kolhan, drawn 
kurgely from the rules framed for the South-West Frontier Agency 
of the Bengal Presidency under Regulation XIII of 1833, were 
enforced with some minor variations.®® Wilkinson sent his special 
directive to Lt. Tickell, the officer in-charge Kolhan, asking him 
to work through the manki or his assistant or to have direct 
contact with the Kols and not to trust the dubhasias (inter¬ 
preters).®® After taking an oath the manki was to superintend a 
number of villages specified in the agreement, responsible to the 
Political Agent and not to the local zamindar for the regular col¬ 
lection and punctual payment of land revenue as well as for public 
peace, seizing and apprehending offenders.®^ He was also to decide 
all petty disputes and to implement all lawful orders from the 
assistant. Moreover, a munda was to be appointed in each village. 
Witch-hunting and other social evils were to be eradicated 
gradually and tactfully, such cases being referred to the panchayat. 

The British occupation of Kolhan was not an accident, but a 
result of a cool, calculated policy designed to secure the subjuga¬ 
tion of the war-like Hos who could be utilised for furthering the 
interest of Pan Britannica. It was a “forcible occupation of terri¬ 
tory”; ‘there was no formal document of transfer’®® from the .chiefs 
of this area. The Hos were now withdrawn from the nominal 
control of the Rajas of Mayurbhanj and Singhbhum and placed 
under the direct control of the British authorities.®® As a part 
of the South-West Frontier Agency, however, the Hos continued 
to enjoy i>eace for about twenty years after which they rose in 
revolt in 1857. 

28. Wilkinson to Govt., 5 May 1837, ibid. 

29. Ibid. 

30. Wilkinson to Tickell, 13 May 1837, F. C. Roy Choudhary, Singhbhum 
Old Records, p. 270. 

31. Ibid. 

32. Quoted in N. N. Singh Deo, opxit, p. 66. 

88. Tickell, ‘Memoir on Hodesum’, JOASB, 1840. 



Fall of the Nayaks of Madurai 

BT 

Dr. K. Rajayyan, M.A., A.M., Ph.D. 

S. V. University 

Hie Nayak administration in the history of Madurai, noted for 
its achievements in architecture, trade and polity, occupies the 
period between the best days of the Empire of Viiayanagar and 
the extension of the Mughal sway to the far South. Founded by 
Visvanatha Nayak, a general of Vijayanagar, during the reign of 
Krishna Deva Raya (A.D. 1509-1530), the Nayaks asserted their 
independence, as the Empire drifted to decay. Able and bene¬ 
volent, they preserved the country for long against ti>e aggressions 
from Mysore and the Deccani Sultanates and promoted the arts 
of peace. They reached the zenith of their glory under Tirumala 
Nayak (A.D. 1623-1659). However, the foreign incursions and 
internal turmoils, that followed the death of this illustrious ruler, 
had ushered in a period of steady decline. By 1693 the Mughals 
extended their influence to Madurai and forced the Nayaks to pay 
tribute. In 1736 Chanda Sahib, commander of the forces of the 
Carnatic, deposed Queen Minakshi, the last of the Nayak rulers, 
and occupied Madurai. This article is an attempt to discuss the 
crisis which led to the downfall of the Nayaks and the futile 
attempts that they made to regain the lost possession. 

The year 1732, when Vijaya Ranga Cbokkanatha (A D. 1689- 
1732), the ruler of Madurai, died, witnessed the out-break of dis¬ 
turbances throughout the Nayak-land. Leaving no issue, he had 
bequeathed the kingdom to his favourite wife Minakshi. But the 
other widows, seven in number, determined 4o follow their de¬ 
parted husband and to escape from the control of a queen, whom 
they detested, committed aati. The accession of a queen incapable 
of coping with the critical situation, created by Mughal incursions, 
excited internal disorders. The troubles assumed serious propor¬ 
tions, when the brothers of the queen, Venkata Nayak and Perumal 
Nayak, who became ministers in the new regime, expelled or im- 
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prisoned several influential ofiicials on charges of corruption and 
embezzlement of public funds. This measure was, no doubt, aim¬ 
ed at the improvement of the administration, but it annoyed the 
expelled officials. Guided by Narai^ppa Iyer, they entered into 
a daring plot with Bangaru Tirumalai, a cousin of the late Rajah, 
and the poligars. They decided to capture Tlruchirapalli, the 
capital city, by a surprise attack and to enthrone Bangaru. To 
assemble an army was no difficult a task during this period, for 
every chieftain of prominence retained his own troops. The plot, 
however, flzzled out, as the queen’s party discovered it right in 
time. Bangaru flew to the South and the queen strengthened her 
position by removing all suspects from the administration and by 
enlisting more troops in her service. Yet the fear, that the Mughals 
would lend their support to Bangaru, had so much haunted the 
queen that she obtained recognition of her title by Safdar Ali, 
the commander of the Mughal army sent by Nawab Dost Ali of 
the Carnatic to Tiruchirapalli, by means of a present, it is stated, 
of three lakhs of rupees.' 

Bangaru in the meantime organised a rival government at 
Madurai, declared himself Rajah and appointed Naranappa Iyer 
his minister. He assembled an army and prepared to storm 
Tiruchirapalli in co-operation with the feudatory princes and 
Mysore. In a bid to counteract this the queen entered into a close 
alliance with Tanjore. The formation of these alliances virtually 
split the political forces of the South into hostile camps. The two 
sides appeared almost equally powerful, the balance of power 
resting with the Nawab’s army. 

In 1733 Bangaru and Naranappa Iyer, at the command of 
their forces, marched from Madurai to Tiruchirapalli. The troops 
of Mysore in accordance with a pre-determined design advanced 
to the Nayak capital from the West. Despite this two-pronged 
challenge, the queen’s army acted energetically. It defeated the 
orces of Bangaru and then turning to the North scattered the 
Mysoreans. This ended the first round of battle in favour of the 
queen. The struggle was soon renewed, when Naranappa Iyer 
reassembled his dispersed forces and moved on Dindigul. The 

1. L. Besse, Father Beschi, His Times and His Writings^ (TintehirapalU, 
1918), p. 128. 
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que«i*s army marched to interrupt the progress of the enemy, 
but was compelled to withdraw, when a powerful army from 
Mysore cornered on Tiruchirapalli. Now Naranappa Iyer opened 
a correspondence from a position of strength and induced the 
queen to appoint him as her minister, recognise prince Vijaya- 
kumara, the son of Bangaru, as the heir to the throne, and assign 
a district to Bangaru for his support. Naratiappa Iyer gave a large 
present to Safdar Ali and won his approval for the settlement. 
Indeed the terms appeared very reasonable, for they satisfied the 
interests of both the parties—^the queen retained the right to con¬ 
tinue in power, while Bangaru’s partisan and son obtained the 
right to become the minister and successor respectively and 
Bangaru stood to gain control of a district. In addition the settle¬ 
ment averted the possibility of any immediate foreign intervention 
in this conflict of the Nayaks. 

Yet the settlement was not worked out. Bangaru, who was 
away at Madurai, on hearing the settlement, rushed to Tiruchira¬ 
palli and bluntly repudiated it. In his endeavour to gain posses¬ 
sion of the throne he unwillingly played into the hands of the 
Nnwab’s general. He offered a handsome present, it is said, thirty 
lakhs of rupees to Safdar Ali and purchased his support Safdar 
Ali now abandoning the cause of the queen, decided to capture the 
fort However, as he doubted his ability to accomplish this task, 
he assumed the role of an arbitrator, heard the complaints from 
the parties and after a show of investigation announced his pre¬ 
determined decision. He declared that Bangaru was entitled to 
Ihe crown, and Minakshi to respectable treatment. It cannot be 
denied that the arbitrator’s decision was arbitrary and partial for 
it not only violated the recognition, he extended to the queen’s 
title, but also was weighed in favour of Bangaru because of the 
present he received. No wonder the queen ignored the verdict. 
Yet Safdar Ali proclaimed Bangaru as tlie king of Madurai in 
1733. Before a final settlement of this dispute was effected, he 
returned to Arcot, after entrusting the command of the forces with 
his brother-in-law Chanda Sahib.* The two rival governments— 


2. The Annual Letter of the Madura Mission for 177S, Father Beschl, 
Ris Times and His Writings, pp. 129-130 and Indian AnUquary, Vol, 46, 
pp. 218-219. 
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the queen’s at Tiruchirapalli and Bangaru’s at Madurai^—continued 
te exlsi 

* To the Nawab’s army the situation turned more promising, 
when Bangaru, strengthened by the decision of Safdar Ali in his 
favour, threatened to storm the fort of Tiruchirapalli. Terribly 
alarmed, Minakshi appealed to Chanda Saliib for aid. In return 
for a present of one crore of rupees Chanda Sahib consented to 
render military support. The inconsistency in the attitude of the 
Nawab’s generals glaringly revealed itself; still the belligerents 
carried on the struggle with determined vigour. As the threat to 
the fort entered a serious phase, the queen, after obtaining an oath 
from Chanda Sahib of faithful support, admitted a body of his 
troops into it for defence. But the oath was a false one, made on 
a false Qoran. The deceitful Chanda Sahib, when he took the 
oath, had substituted a brick in the same splendid covering in 
which the Qoran was usually wrapped.^ The queen suspected no 
deceit, but she was led into a cardinal error of admitting the 
forces of an adventurer into the solitary strong-hold in her posses¬ 
sion. Perhaps it was an error impossible for her to avoid in the 
face of the worsening situation. Chanda Sahib without giving any 
ground for suspicion attacked and dispersed the forces of Bangaru 
in co-operation with the troops of the queen and the Rajah of 
Tanjore. Among the prisoners of war were Bangaru who was 
sent to Arcot and Naranappa Iyer who was handed over to the 
queen and subsequently, put to death.^ The Rajah of Tanjore 
in return for his services obtained possession of the districts of 
Koilody and lUangad from Madurai. It appeared that the civil 
war ended and that the queen regained her ascendancy. 


3. M. Wilks, History of Mysore, Part I (Madras, 1907), p. 155. 

4. Father Besehi, His Times and His Writings, p. 155. Naranappa Iyer 
ended his life under pitiable circumstances. He had his ears, nose, tongue, 
hands and feet cut off before his death. 

But the execution of a Brahmin was considered an unpardonable crime. 
If a Brahmin were foimd guilty of any heinous crime, instead of being 
put to death, the figure of a dog stamped on his body with a red hot iron, 
the bones of a dead cow tied round his neck and then he was seated on 
an ass and paraded through the streets. No doubt this practice appears as 
cruel as killing a person. (Annual Letter of the Madura Mission dated lat 
August, 1733, Father Besehi, p. 125). 
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After his victory over Bangaru, Chanda Sahib marched to the 
far South with the declared objective of reducing die whole coun¬ 
try to the queen’s sway. But the Kalians and the poligars inter¬ 
cepted him at Nattam and forced his retreat. In order to retrieve 
his tarnished prestige, Chanda Sahib decided to win fresh laurels. 
Taking advantage of an opportunity, created by a bitter conflict 
of the Tanjoreans with the Kallar and Marava powers, he invaded 
Tanjore in 1734 and forced Rajah Tukkoji to pay a large contri¬ 
bution.® 

With the booty, that he collected from Tanjore, Chanda Sahib 
went to Arcot; but in January 1736 he returned to Tiruchirapalli 
with Bangaru and a large army. Now he revealed his ominous 
designs. In flagrant violation of his solemn assurance and in co¬ 
operation with the forces, which he already got admitted into the 
fort, he launched a surprise attack and took the city. He promptly 
imprisoned the queen and enthroned Bangaru with the empty 
title of ‘king’. For all intents and purposes this revolution of 1736 
terminated the Nayak administration of Madurai and started the 
Nawab’s rule. After consohdating his victory at Tiruchirapalli, 
Chanda Sahib took the field against other powers. He invaded 
Tanjore a second time and levied a large contribution. Advancing 
to the West, he occupied the territories, wrested by the ruler of 
Mysore from Madurai. 

The Nayaks in the meanwhile rallied their strength hi the far 
South and proclaimed Vijayakumara as the King at Madurai. On 
hearing this development Chanda Sahib adroitly enthroned 
Minakshi and sent a powerful army in her name against the 
rival government. Govindaiya and Ravanaiya, who commanded 
this expedition, obtained a free passage through the defiles of 
Kall ar Nadu by means of presents or threats and made their way 
to Madurai. They attacked and defeated the troops of Vijaya¬ 
kumara and occupied the city. Bangaru, joining his son near 
Madurai, made his last stand at Ammaya Nayakkanur, but was 
overwhelmed. The father and the son, reaping the harvest of 
their intrigues, escaped to Sivaganga for safety. In this misforture 


5. Annual Letter of the Madura Mission, 14th July 1735, Father Beechi, 
pp. 135-137. 
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the Marava chiefs came to their rescue by assigning a few villages 
for their support. Chanda Sahib wanted to capture the fugitives, 
bift for fear of a conflict with the Maravas observed restraint.^ 
Now the Nawab’s general saw no serious obstacle to his assump¬ 
tion of the direct control of the country. He deposed the queen 
and declared himself the Nawab of Madurai in the name of the 
imperial Mughals. The unfortunate Minakshi, overwhelmed with 
frustration and despondency, committed suicide 

Burhan Ibn Hasan, the Chronicler of tlie Wallajahs, rightly 
condemns Chanda Sahib that he went to Tiruchirapalli in the 
name of peace-maker and span the thread of relationship of a 
brother, swearing on the word of Allah, but broke the convenant 
and took possession of the fort.® True that the general cannot be 
exonerated. However the importance of the acquisition for the 
Nawab was indeed considerable. On the one hand, it marked the 
extinction of the Nayak kingdom after two centuries of its exist¬ 
ence, and on the other, the expansion of the Carnatic to Tirunelveli 
and the obliteration of the auxiliary powers of Madurai. 

Confronted with an unpredicted situation, Bangaru appealed 
to the Marathas of Poona for aid. The prominent Hindu powers 
of the South—^Mysore, the Maravas and Pudukkottai—^too, called 
upon the Marathas for intervention, offering their co-operation for 
the expulsion of the Nawab’s army from Madurai.® As these 
developments offered an opportunity for the advancement of their 
own interests, the Marathas sent 40,000 to 50,000 horse to the 
Carnatic: Raghuji Bhonsle and Fateh Singh, the commanders of 
the expedition, defeated and slew Dost Ah, the Mughal Nawab of 
the Carnatic, in the battle at Damalcherri in 1740.t® In March, 
1741 the Marathas advanced to the South and took Tiruchirapalli 

6. Ibid, pp. 148-151. 

7. Ibid., p. 157. 

8. M. Husayn Nainar (ed.) Burhan Ihin Hasan's Tuzak~i~Walajcikt 
(Madras, 1939) part I, p. 70. 

9. According to a report from a spy at Arcot the King of Mysore offered 
to pay fifty lakhs of rupees to the Marathas as a price for the restoration 
ot Hindu government at Tiruchirapalli. (Public Country Correspondence, 
6 December 1740, Vol. 1, p. 65). 

10. J. F. Price (ed.), Diary of Ananda ttanga Pillai, Vol. I, p. IW. 
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fay escalade.” They aM>ointed Murari Rao of ^Oooty as their 
(governor of Madurai and returned to Maharashtra with nhaTu^p 
Sahib as prisoner in their camp. 

* 

The Maratha expedition resulted in the re-establishment of the 
Hindu rule at T^ruchirapalli; it was however not of the Nayaks 
but of the Marathas. The overthrow of the Nawab’s rule revived 
the fallen hopes of the Nayaks; Bangaru and his son Vijaya- 
kumara requested the Maratha chiefs to recognise their rights to 
the kingdom, but in vain.” Undeterred by the Nayak endeavours, 
the Marathas proceeded ahead with the consolidation of their 
gains. Appaji Rao, a lieutenant of Murari Rao, established Maratha 
authority over the Southern provinces. 

In 1743 the tide of events turned against the Marathas. Asaf 
Jah, the Nizam of Hyderabad, at the command of a formidable 
army, advanced to Arcot and asserted the over-lordship over the 
Carnatic. In March he attacked TiruchirapaUi and occupied it 
after a prolonged siege.” This victory of the Nizam terminated 
the Maratha rule and restored the possession of Madurai to his 
Nawab at Arcot. In the transition of power from the Marathas 
to the Mughals the Nayaks found another chance to make a bid 
to regain the lost ground. Both Bangaru and his son Vijaya- 
kumara paid a visit to the Nizam at TiruchirapaUi and requested 
the restoration of the country. They offered to pay thirty lakhs 
of rupees as compensation for the expenses of his campaign and 
three lakhs as the annual tribute, as they did to Raghuji Bhonsle. 
When the Nizam returned to Hyderabad, they accompanied him 
upto Arcot. Apparently a settlement was worked out. The Nizam 
directed Anwar-ud-din, Nawab of the Carnatic, to restore the 
country to the Nayaks, but took no definite step to implement the 
terms. Anwar-ud-din promised the restoration of the country on 


U. Ibid., pp. 161-2. 

12. The Telugu chronicles on the Nayaks mention that Fateh Singh 
Stmunoned Bangaru and his son to TiruchirapaUi and promised to restore the 
yiwfl d o"* to them on dieir paying thirty lakhs of rupees as war indemnity 
and three lakhs as annual tribute. Bangaru agreed to do so and gave it in 
writing. (Indian Antiquary, Vol. 46* p. 243). StiU the Marathas did not 
restore 1h.e country. 

13. Price (ed.) Diary of Ananda Ranga PiUai, Vol. 1, p. 243, 
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tile re^tablishment of order and granted a daily allowance of 
300 pagodaa^A to Bangaru. Thus encouraged, Bangaru entered 
the service of the Nawab and rendered him signal service for the 
establishment of order in the Arcot Subedari. But as days passed 
on, the excited hopes of the Nayak chief waned. Ihe Nawab, at 
last, got rid of the frustrated chief by poisoning him to 'death. 
Bangaru, thus, after a futile struggle for the realisation of his 
dream ended his life miserably. On hearing the tragic death of 
his father, the panic stricken Vijayakumara escaped again to 
Sivaganga.^^ 

On the outbreak of the Second Carnatic War (1749-1754) 
Vijayakumara discovered an opportunity to seek the recovery of 
Madurai. Released from prison by the Marathas, Chanda Sahib 
appeared as a rival to Nawab Anwar-ud-din. After defeating and 
killing the Nawab at Ambur, he sent an expedition to the far 
South.^ Alam Khan, who commanded the army, occupied the 
fort of Madurai from the troops of Anwar-ud-din. As the invader 
possibly wanted to win the support of the inhabitants, he 
crowned Vijayakumara as the ‘king’ of the country. The new 
ruler, however, exercised nothing more than nominal powers. 
When Alam Khan left Madurai to join Chanda Sahib at Tiruchira- 
paHi, he appomted Mudemiah as his successor. Mudemiah served 
as minister of Vijayakumara for a few months. Subsequently he, 
at the instructions from Chanda Sahib, sought to depose the prince, 
but he could not effect it as the Maravas shielded the Nayaks. 
Yet when Mudemiah plotted to sieze Vijayakumara, the later attri¬ 
buting his misfortunes to the influence of an inauspicious star 
abdicated the throne in 1751 and retired to the jungles of Siva- 
ganga.“ 

In 1752 Nandi Rajah, general of Mysore, by virtue of the 
offered cession of Madurai to Mysore in return for his alliance 
with Mohammad Ali against Chanda Sahib, sent an expedition 


13a. A gold coin, pagoda was exchanged for three rupees normally, 

14. Indian Antiquary, Vol. 46, pp. 244-246 and Burhan*s Tuzak-i-WaUt^ 
jahi. Part I, p. 70 foot notes. 

15. S. C. Hill, Yusuf Khan, The Rebel Commandant, (London, 1914) 

p. 26. 

16. H. llodwell (ed.), Diary of Ananda Range PiUai, Vol. 5, p. 176. 
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under Khub Sahib to Madurai and occupied it from Miana, the 
successor of Mudemiah. Unwisely Khub Sahib offended the senti- * 
mcnts of the people by killing cows and cutting down coconut 
trees, objects of Hindu veneration. In December the inhabitants 
of Madurai rose in rebellion. Ihe Marava forces, joining the 
standard of insurrection, stormed the city and crowned Vijaya- 
kumara.i'^ The country again witnessed a return of the Nayak 
rule. 

The Nayak administration, however, did not last for long. 
Soon after the withdrawal of the Marava forces, Mianah overthrew 
the Nayaks from power and re-established his rule. Vijayakuraara 
again fled to Sivaganga. The Marava forces marched to Madurai 
a second time and defeated the forces of Miana, but made no 
attempt to restore the country to the Nayaks. On the other hand, 
they forced Miana to accept Marava hegemony.^® In 1754 the 
poligars of Madurai made a representation to the English in favour 
of the restoration of the country to the Nayaks.^'’ Thomas Saun¬ 
ders, the Governor of Fort St. George, took interest in the sug¬ 
gestion. as it offered the prospect of gaining the loyalty of the 
poligars, but Nawab Mohammad Ali, son of Anwar-ud-din, refused 
his concurrence.^® In 1777 Minakshi Nayak, an emissary of 
Vijayakumara, waited upon Governor Lord Pigot at Madras to 
.seek his aid for the re-establishment of the Nayak administration, 
yet nothing followed. The death of Vijayakumara in the same 
year ssmchronised with the end of the long stiuggle made by the 
Nayaks to regain possession of the lost territory.®' 

The occupation of Madurai by Chanda Sahib marked the ex¬ 
tension of the Mughal sway to the extreme South of Peninsular 
India. The Mughals, preoccupied wilh international turmoils, 
rebellions of provincial governors and incursions by foreign 
powers, presented no formidable threat to the existence of the 


17. S. C. Hill, 7umf Khan, The Rebel Commandant, pp. 26-41. 

18. T. Rajaram Rao (ed.) Ramnad Manual (Madras, 1933), p. 238. 

19. Military Country Correspondence, Madras, 20, Jan. 1754, Vol. 1, 
pp. 74-77. 

20. Military ConsulixtUons, Madras, 4 Feb, 1754, Vol. 3, pp. 36-37, 

21. Indian AwtAquary, Vol. 46, p. 274. 
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Nayak kingdom. Hie poraession of the strong fort of H^chira- 
palli, on the othar hand, rendered it easy for the Nayi^ to defend 
their Northern frontier. Yet what contributed to their fall was 
their factional rivalry. Unity and leadexahip, needed for their 
political survival, failed at the critical hour. Mfnalcdii made an 
earnest endeavour to improve the administration but her want of 
sagacity in dealing with the problems and her failure in curbing 
the opposition right in time aggravated the crisis. Bangaru, on 
his part, in his relentless pursuit of power, relegated public interest 
to the background and in the process invited his doom and sealed 
the fate of the kingdom. Having lost the control of the situation, 
the fugitive Nayaks made futile entreaties to the successful invaders 
for the restoration of the country. 

The transition of Madurai from the Nayak rule to die Nawab’s 
came during the formative period of European imperialism. 
Anxious to gain political advantages for themselves, the French 
and the English embarked upon a policy of intervention in the 
internal affairs of the country. The conflict of Mohammad Ali 
with Chanda Sahib, with the English and the French as their 
respective allies, retarded the return of political stability to 
Madurai and reduced it to the ordeals, that it brought in its wake. 
Nevertheless, Mohammad Ali’s possession of the country witli its 
strategic fort at Tiruchirapalli served as the decisive factor in 
turning the tide of the struggle in favour of the English during 
the Second Anglo-French War. 
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STUDIES IN THE BUDDHISTIC CULTURE OF INDIA DURING 
7TH AND 8TH CENTURIES, A.D.: By Lalmani Joshi, M.A., 
PhD. Published by Motilal Banarsidas.s, Delhi, 1967. Price 
Rs. 30/-. 


This book consists of 12 chapters dealing with the background 
of earlier development, Buddhism during 7th and 8th centuries 
A.D., Buddhist art in the monasteries, monastic life and discipline, 
ethical and spiritual culture, Buddhist education and its centres, 
Buddhist learning and literature, Buddhist philosoplhy and dialec¬ 
tics, Buddhism as viewed by Kumarila and Sankara, origin and 
growth of esoteric Buddhism, doctrines and practices of esoteric 
Buddhism and the beginnings of the decline of Buddhism in India. 
The presentation of the subject-matter needs improvement. It is 
not satisfactory. 


The author ought to have discussed Buddhist art and culture 
in one chapter. In page 5 Paramita is perfection, completeness and 
highest state, and not perfect virtues. In Hinayana and Mahayana 
this subject is differently treated. These perfections are absolutely 
necessary for the attainment of bodki (enlightenment). Vide 
Sraddhotpddasutra, Jdtakamdldf Mahavastv, Avaddna-Kalpalata, 
cf. Barnett, The Path of Ught, p. 21. See my Edition of the 
Cariyapitaka (1949). Buddhaghosa flourished in the 5th century 
A.D. The author has not seen my revised edition of Buddhaghosa 
published by BBRAS, 1946. It is wrong to say that Hinay^ 
Buddhism is not as developed as Mahayana (p. 3) . Mah^ana 
grew out of Hinayana as the author says in p. 3. This is doubtful. 
In page 2 ref. 9 the author is not correct in his statement. In 
verses 57-58 of the Dtpavamaa the religious convocation was suta- 
moned to purify the doctrine of the Buddha and to make the 
religion lasting for a long time and not to re-organise toe church 
and put an end to heresy. The author should know that it wM 
raally a party meeting of the Vibhajjavadins, and it cannot be 
called a general convocation (vide my 
D. R.,Bhandarkar, Aaoka, 2nd revised Ed., * 

2, toe author ought to have consulted toe Mahavamsa Text (PTS), 
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V. 278 — The there Tissa wrote the exposition called the KathS- 
vatthu for the destruction of the doctrines of others (paravddappo- 
Tnaddarunp,). What the author wrote is not found in the Maha- 
vamsa (chap. 5. v. 278), In chapter 1 of the book under review 
there is a reference to Parana and not Puripa as stated by the 
author. The statement does not seem to be accurate. The same 
mistake is found in Mahavarnsa III. The author purposely avoided 
page-number in many cases. I have verified the reference but 
they do not sup|)ort the author’s statement (p. 12 — Anguttara II, 
pp. 40-41; Majjhima, II, pp. 181-82, etc.). The Chinese name of 
Tak^ai&ila is Shi-aUi-cWeng. An Asoka tope was foimd about 12 
li to the north of Taxila. In the ruined monastery Kumaralabdha 
composed expository treatises (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, p. 245). 
There was another monastery with more than 100 Mahayana monks 
(Ibid., p. 255). In my book entitled Early Indian Monasteries, 
(The Indian Institute of World Culture, Bangalore) I have given 
full accounts of important monasteries. Regarding Kausambi 
Campa, Kajangala, Saketa, Tamralipiti, Nalanda, the details are 
very meagre. My Tribes in Ancient India will supply an exhaus¬ 
tive account. In page 100 Pavdrand is the name of the Buddliist 
festival held at the termination of the Buddhist lent. It was an 
occasion for giving presents to the priest. It appears to last for a 
day. In page 108 the author has not said anything about the 
Dhutangas which are some ascetic practices. These are thirteen 
in number (vide Childers, Poli Dictionary, p. 123). In page 34 
the author should know that there were more than 100 Buddhist 
monasteries and more than 3000 brethren who were students of 
Hinayana and Mahayana at Ayodhya or Ayudha. There were 
deva temples also. Ayodhya was the temporary residence of 
Asanga and Vasubandhu. The three Buddhist treatises referred 
by Yuan Chwang were communicated to Asanga by Maitreya. 
Vasubandhu began his career in a school of the Savastivadins. 
After the death of Asanga Vasubandhu composed treatises ex¬ 
pounding and defending Mahayanism. He died at Ayodhya at 
the age of 83 (Watters, On Yuan Ckwarvg, I, pp. 354-50). The 
book is deficient in many important details Saketa, Nalanda, 
Kausambi, Prayfiga, ISravasti, Kapilavastu, VarSapasi, etc. In 
Vfoanasl there were more than 30 Buddhist monasteries. I must 
dimw the author’s attention to my paper on morality (Concepts 
of Buddhism, Chapu VI). There is no page-mark against Milinda^ 
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Pnlio. Only Chap. VI is noted. May I know the name of the 
edition? Regarding Dharma the author may refer to my chapter 
on Dharma in my Concepts of Buddhism. I have fully discussed 
Pratityasamutpada,^ in my Indological Studies, II. Please verify 
references in 176, 19. The Dhammapada in verses 109, 204 do not 
at all convey the idea of the author. In my opinion the book needs 
thorough revision completing the references wherever necessary. 
The book as it stands may be useful to some. Many recent 
researches stiU remain unnoticed and the Bibliography is not 
uptodate. 

B. C. Law 

1. E.L XXm, 241-242; J.R.A.S., 1930, pp. 611-623. 

AMRITSAR — PAST AND PRESENT: By V. N. Datta, pp. xii, 

207. Published by the Municipal Committee, Amritsar, 1967. 

Price Rs. 8/-. 

It is a very good and novel idea of a Municipality to have an 
authentic history of the city it represents written by a competent 
historian. Amritsar possesses the reputation of a great religious 
centre of the Sikhs and has played a great role, not only in the 
long and chequered history of the great Sikh community, but also 
very recently, in the general political history of India. Mr. Datta 
has presented in this book a concise but authentic history of this 
all-important role in the detached spirit of a historian. Beginning 
from the foundation of the city on a plot of land granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar to the fourth Guru Ramdass in 1577, he 
has traced its history down to the very modern times. He has 
discussed the different theories about the genesis of the name 
‘Amritsar’ which replaced the original name of the small city 
known after the Guru as Ramdaspur (p. 3), and described in chro¬ 
nological order the various events with which that city was asso¬ 
ciated and the gradual steps by which it acquired eminence not 
only in the history of the Sikhs but also as a centre of great trade 
and commerce. In particular reference may be made to his account 
of the martyrdom of Mani Singh in 1738 (p. 12), the occupation 
of die city by Ranjit Singh by defeating the Bhangi Misd, the date 
of which he states as 1805 in opposition to the views of eminent 
authorities who place this event in 1802 (p. 24), and the kmg and 
comprehensive account of the tragedy at Jallianwala Bagh to 
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wiiidi Jie devotes about 30 pages (gp. 5547). He continues the 
history ot Amritsar tip to the achievement ol independence in 
1947 and even after it, mentioning in particular the notalde ccmtri- 
hutions made by Amritsar to the victory of India in the war against 
Pakistan in 1965. This historical account is followed by a general 
survey of the people’s social conditions under such headings as 
food, dress, marriage customs, ornaments, festivals, games and 
recreaticms, daily life, etc. Separate chapters are devoted to trade 
and industry, education and culture. The book concludes with a 
brief account of the places of interest in the city of Amritsar. The 
book is well written and would enable the reader to get some idea 
of the great city — its past and present, with some speculations 
about its future in view of the proximity of Pakistan. 

R. C. Majumoar 

SOCIAL AND RURAL ECONOMY OF NORTHERN INDIA, 
VOL. II — TRADE AND COMMERCE: By Atindra Nath 
Bose; published by Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 
1967; pages 308, price Rs. 15.00. 

This seems to be a reprint of the first edition of Vol. II (Books 
III-VI) of tl^ late Dr. A. N. Bose’s interesting work. Book III 
(which should have properly been styled ‘Trade and Commerce’ 
though this appears as a rather inaccurate title of the volume) 
discusses the following topics — Development and Organisation of 
Trade, Price and Market, Metric System, Overland Trade and 
Routes, Sea-borne Trade and Routes, and State Levies and Coit- 
trol cm Commerce. While Book IV deals with Banking and Cur- 
r^cy, the topic discussed in Book V is the problem relating to 
Occupation and Employment. Book VI, entitled ‘Social Physiog¬ 
nomy’, deals with such topics as — Slaves, Hired Labour, Despised 
Castes and Races, Despised Crafts and Callings, Class Basis of 
SocUd Economy, and Material Backgroimd of Indian Culture. 
Theire is, besides, an Appendix on the Date of the Kau^iya Artho- 
Hatra* 

The book is quite popular with the students of the subject 
is very useful to the general investigator into the socio-econo¬ 
mic condition of ancient India. But it has certain depots which 
Hie learned author would pkobably have removed if he got an 
OplKxrtimity to revise the pages and correct the proofs. There arc 
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ftumerous misprints; e.g. ‘nated’ for ‘noted* (p. 133, note 1), 
ghafima for gatmno (p. 148, line 3), Arthsaastra for Artkasdstra 
(p. 151), etc. Often the references are inadequate; e.g. ‘Hibbert 
Liectures’ (p. 58, note 2), ‘Schoff’ (p. 62, note 1; p. 65, note 1), 
etc. We have also noticed cases of omission of references alto¬ 
gether. Thus, while referring to the Mund®svari inscription of 
Udayasena at p. 29, note 1, the author forgets to mention that it 
was edited first by R. D. Banerji in Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 289, and 
again by N. G. Majumdar in Ind. Ant., Vol. XLIX, pp. 21 ff. A 
more serious matter is the error committed by the author when he 
assigns the said Mupdesvari inscription to ‘the early 7th century*. 
Actually, however, the date of the inscription falls in the middle 
of the 4th century A.D. since it has been read as the Gupta year 
30 corresponding to 350 A.D. 

The blemishes referred to above do not, however detract from 
the great merit of the work. 

D. C. Sircar 


POSSIBLISM: By Roby Guha Mozumdar (Nalini Nath Majumdar 

Memorial Trust, 1/1/1, Hazra Road, Calcutta-26 (India). 

Pages 199. Price Rs. 15/-.) 

This is an interesting venture into the field of abstract philo¬ 
sophy by a talented student of literature and music. The basic 
keynote of the book is the dynamic character of possibility and 
the main thesis of the book is that the field of possibility is the 
matrix of both positive and negative facts. The principle of pola¬ 
rity, of the outward and the inward, is analysed in terms of the 
concept of possibility as a dynamic equilibrium. The first chapter 
outlines the basic principles of possibilism as a potential neutral 
field in which operate the two forces of possitive and negative de¬ 
sire, producing positive and negative actualisations. The idea of 
a negative actuality or of a negative fact is likely to cause some 
phUosoi^cal perplexity, but it is basic to the main argument of 
the book. The author, in fact, develops the idea further in an 
intriguing fashion in the chapters that follow. The analysis of 
time and space, action and matter in terms of the principle of 
polarity thus finally leads up to the idea of Creation. The view 
creation is a kind of tensional equilibrium of opposing forces is 

J. ki 
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Upheld and also reinforced in terms of Hindu concepts regarding 
the creation and destruction of the cosmos. 

One may naturally have some misgivings about such extrapo> 
lations, but nevertheless one finds the suggestion interesting. But 
the basic philosophical point of the book is after all much stronger 
and likely to be more fruitful than any of its applications. The 
idea that ‘possibility’ is a dynamic concept and that actuality may 
be regarded as a kind of derivative or precipitate of dynamic pos¬ 
sibilities and that this dynamism of possibility is structured in the 
form of a polarity of forces and that therefore actualisation is a 
periodicity or rhythm, are interesting suggestions. The final appli¬ 
cation of the principle of possibilism to man is also significant. 
Mr. Mozumdar writes, “Man may not only profit by knowing him¬ 
self, but may also profit by knowing his Possibility and by Ex¬ 
panding himself so that he may have Advancement cum Deve¬ 
lopment by Alternation of Steps. For, according to the Concept 
of Possibilism, there cannot be either Advancement (Action-like) 
or Development (Matter-like) unless there is Alternation of Steps 
inasmuch as there cannot be Expansion unless there is Contrac¬ 
tion, or there cannot be Contraction unless there is Expansion.” 

One must confess that Mr. Mozumdar’s liberal use of capitals 
makps for difficult reading; also, one wishes that he were not so 
free with metaphors, or atleast that he would systematically cash 
them. 

The volume under consideration appears to be the first part 
of the projected venture and one would therefore like to see how 
the author would develop the idea further. 

T. M. P. Mahadevan 

A HISTORY OF RELIGION: THE DESTINY—DETERMINING 
FACTOR IN THE WORLD’S CULTURES: By Fred Louis 
Parrish, Professor of Asian Cultural History, University of 
Kansas, Pageant Press, Inc. New York, N.Y.. 1965, pp. XIV 
-{-279. Price $ 5.00. 

It is a unique production and seems to be the result of years’ 
study and reflection. It is not a history of the great religions of 
the world as they exist today. Nor is it an account of their doc- 
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trines, rituals and ceremonies. Religion in this book is considered 
as a scientific discipline of which the data consist of the varied 
forms of interpretations of human experience provided and con¬ 
ditioned by the peoples’ cultures. Every culture “has its own 
identity and integrity, marked by its own time and place in histo¬ 
rical human experience. As a basic characteristic of every one 
of these cultures, there is a common factor: the ‘power-area’ and 
‘powers’ in it, used by each culture as its ‘world’ of human ex¬ 
perience”. These powers have been described in this book as 
the destiny-determining powers. 

The book is divided into three parts of which the first is an 
introduction in which the author draws pointed attention to (a) 
man’s belief in human destiny which is shaped by his conception 
of the powers that rule the natural world, (b) to religion con¬ 
ceived as a discipline based on historical data, and (c) to an 
explanation of what he calls destiny-determining powers rooted 
in every culture. The second part discusses the world’s older 
‘two-factor’ religions, and the third the world’s later ‘one-factor’ 
religions. 

At the outset we have an illuminating picture of the ancient 
image of the natural world, and then that of a new or modern 
image. This is followed by a discussion on religion as a scientific 
discipline and a classification of religions. In the ancient religions 
of the world India naturally occupies the first place. China comes 
next, and then follow Iran, Palestine, Greece, Babylonia and Egypt 
in quick succession. Also there is an account of the primitive 
religions of Western and Central Europe. A good deal of atten¬ 
tion is given to the evolution of beliefs held by the followers of 
various religions, particularly of the ancient Vedic or Hindu faith, 
Confucianism, Zoroastrianism and Christianity. Curiously enough 
Islam is not given the attention that it deserves, and is disposed of 
in a few pages. 

The learned author rightly concludes that the culture of 
modern science is gradually becoming a new common world cul¬ 
ture. But, though every religion has a distinctive cultural back¬ 
ground, the new emerging common culture is a super-culture and 
can hardly be expected to replace the traditional cultures of the 
countries that have given birth to the great religions of the world. 
Hence the much hoped for emergence of one common world reli- 
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gion, which is the dream of the advanced section of mankmd, is 
hardly possible in the forseeable future. 

A select bibliography and an index would have increased the 
usefulness of this scholarly and thought-iirovoking volume. 

A. L. Srivastava 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF VAISNAVISM: By Dr. 
Mrs. Suvira Jaiswal, Lecturer in History, Patna University, 
published by Munshiram Manoharlal, Delhi-6, 1967; pages 266 
with a map showing the progress of Vaijnavism; price Rs. 25.00. 

The book under review earned for the young authoress the 
degree of PhD. of the University of Patna. It is on the whole 
a creditable performance and exhibits a careful collection of data 
and a skilful and sobre presentation of facts. 

Besides the Introduction, Sources, Conclusion and Appendices, 
there are four chapters in the book — Vaisnava Pantheon (Nara- 
yana-Visnu, Sahkansana — Baladeva, Vasudeva-Kr§na and Sri- 
Laksml), Doctrines of the Vaisnavas (Bhakti, Ahiihsa and Incar¬ 
nation) , Rituals and Observances, and Extent of Influence (Vai^na- 
vism and the People, and Regional Extent of Vaisnavism). 

We have noticed a number of tsnoographical errors and other 
minor blemishes; e.g. ‘Belvelkar’ for ‘Belvalkar’ (p. 10, note 8), 
iabda and sanjnd respectively for sabda and samjnd (p. 142, note 
3), svdmin for sv&mindh (p. 200, note 5), etc., etc. Kieth’s Religion 
and Philosophy of the Veda and the Upanisads (cf. p. 78, note 7) 
and R. G. Bhandarkar’s Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 
Systems (cf. p. 3) should not have been mentioned respiectively 
as Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas (p. xv, p. 124, note 2) 
and Vainsavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Sects (p. xv). If 
king Vajra is called Narendracandra or Nrpacandra and Narendra- 
simha in a Purana while Candragupta II Vikramaditya is endowed 
with the epithets Narendracandra and Narendrasimha in the 
legend of some of his coins, the similarity of the epithets does 
not appear to be enough to associate the rulers, because royal 
epithets like *the moon or tiger among the kings* are really a 
commonplace. The passage quoted from the Allahabad pillar 
inscription at p. 157, note 4, which is really in prose, has been 
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wrongly mentioned as forming part of a verse at the same page, 
line 12. We have no doubt that the learned authoress would try 
to remove such blemishes when the book runs a second edition., 

We recommend Mrs. JaiswaVs work to the students of the 
religious life of ancient India. 

D. C. Sircar. 


RAJASTHAN THROUGH THE AGES, VOLUME I: FROM THE 

EARLIEiST TIMES to 1316 A.D.: Edited by Dr. Dasharatha 

Sharma, published by Rajasthan State Archives, Bikaner. 

Pp. 46 -f- 914 -}- XI. 1966. Price not given. 

Besides providing a good geographical background, a critical 
assessment of the sources on which it is based and a sketch of 
pre-historic and proto-historic condition of the region, this scho¬ 
larly work describes in twenty three chapters and six appendices 
the history and culture of Rajasthan from 500 B.C. to 1316 A.D. 
At the end of each of the three parts into which the book is divided 
is appended a select bibliography and at the end of the II and III 
parts are provided genealogies of the various dynasties that ruled 
the former princely states of the region. Four accurately drawn 
maps and an index add to the value of the book. 

The book under review is the first scientific history of Rajas¬ 
than, based as it is on a critical examination of all available con¬ 
temporary sources and later authorities in various languages, 
treating Rajasthan as a single unit. After the publication of Col. 
Tod’s pioneer work, the Annals and Antiquities of Raiasthan, 
which for the first time attempted to treat, though not with much 
success, most parts of Rajasthan as one region, several valuable 
works, mostly in Hindi, have appeared from time to time, notable 
among them being Kaviraj Shymal Das’s Vir Vinod and G. H. 
Oiha’s History of Rajjhtana. But these and others were profess¬ 
edly histories of the former princely states of the region and not 
of Rajasthan as a whole. ‘Rajasthan Through the Ages* has, on 
the contrary, kept in view the whole of the region as a single 
entity, though it has of necessity to relate its annals dynasty- 
wise, for no other satisfactory treatment is possible. The general 
editor who is also the contributor of a major part of the volume, 
has successfully tackled some of the baffling problems, such as, 
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the origin of the Rajputs in general and of the Guhilots and Prati- 
haras in particular, and several other controversies, particularly 
about the connotation of the term ‘Gurjar’ and the historicity of 
‘PadminV. The work gives in detail the political history of the 
djmasties that ruled the land, their exploits in war and peace and 
their resistance to the invaders from the North-West and to the 
expansionist policy of the sultans of Delhi to the end of Ala-ud-din 
Khalji’s reign. To the political history is added a comprehensive 
account of the administrative system and the social, religious, 
economic and cultural conditions of the people during the vari¬ 
ous epochs. 

In short, this volume is a very substantial, scholarly and 
authentic contribution to the history of Rajasthan, and reflects 
credit on the general and the managing editors, on the contribu¬ 
tors and on the Government of Rajasthan that mooted and financed 
the scheme of a comprehensive history of the state. 

A. L. Srivastava 


SOCIAL LIFE IN NORTHFJIN INDIA (A.D. 600-1000): By 
Dr. Brij Narain Sharma; published by Mun.shiram Manoharlal, 
Delhi-6, 1966; pages 390 (including Bibliography and Index); 
price Rs. 25.00. 

The book under review is an important addition to the meagre 
literature on the cxiltural history of ancient India. 

Besides the Introduction, Conclusion and Appendices, the book 
has as many as ten chapters — II. Marriage and the Postition of 
Women; III. Caste System, IV. Education and Literary Activities; 
V-Vn. Religion (including its popular aspect); VIII. Socio-reli¬ 
gious Rites, Ceremonies and Festivals; IX. Toilet, Dress and Orna¬ 
ments; X. Food and Drink; and XI. Village and Town Life. The 
author’s treatment of the subject is based on a wide perspective 
and ‘Socio-religious Life’ or ‘Social and Religious Life’ would he 
more suited in the title of the book than ‘Social Life.’ 

Dr. Sharma’s collection of data and presentation of facts are 
generally satisfactory and he may be congratulated for this read¬ 
able volume. Unfortunately, the book abounds in careless errors 
mostly typographical; e.g. ‘Gaflgadhara’ for ‘Gangdhar’ <p. 6), 
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‘Hansola’ for ‘Harsoia’ (p. 42), ‘Vadnagara’ for ‘V^nagar’ (p. 48), 
badhyamandh for vadhyamdndh (p. 58), ‘Anandaxiagar, for ‘Anan- 
dapura’, ‘Gurmah’ for ‘Gurmha’, Karnin for Karanm and Karna 
for Karatm (p. 59), Amhattha Siita for Ambaptha Sutid 
(p. 63) ‘Heart’ for ‘Herat’ and ‘Khandhar’ for ‘Kandahar’ 
(p. 64), Ahivdika for Ahin^ika, ‘Manua’ (thrice) for ‘Manu’ 
(p. 69), ‘Cataka and Saahdhimata’ for ‘Cataka and Sandhi- 
mat’ (p. 94), ‘Avolon for ‘Avalon’ (p. 188). jjavale for jjvale (p. 
199), ‘Ray Chaudhri, S. C..’ for ‘Raychaudhuri, H. C.’ (p. 372), etc., 
etc., cf. also — “Medhatithi has (sic) declared that girls in her 
(sic) time reached puberty at the age of twelve years” (p. 15). 
For D. R. Bhandarkar’s articles on the foreign elements in the 
Indian population, the readers should better have been referred 
to the pages of the Indian Antiquary and not to the little known 
Kdyastha Savmcdra. 

The views of the Sukranlti (pp. 22, 58, etc.) should not have 
been quoted without reference to the well-known controversy 
about its date, since it appears to have been really composed very 
considerably later than 1000 A.D. which is the later limit of Dr. 
Sharma’s period of enquiry. The passage quoted from Al-Biruni 
at p. 123, note 7, is really the translation of a stanza in Varaha- 
mihira’s Brhatsarhhitd (60.19) which was composed in the 6th 
century A.D. It is therefore wrong to say that the deities men¬ 
tioned in the passage were worshipped about the close of the 
period of 600-1000 A.D. It may further be mentioned that the 
worshippers of the Buddha are called ^dkya by Varahamihlra and 
‘the Shamanians’ (i.e. ^ramanas) by Al-Biruni, while ‘Shamani- 
ans’ has become ‘Shamancans’ in Dr. Sharma’s quotation. 

The date of the Mathura inscription being the Gupta year 61 
corresponding to 380 A.D., it is wrong to mention it as ‘A.D. 380 
or 375’ (p. 6). What has been said on Siddha or Siddhirastu 
(pp. 77-78) seems to be misleading and inadequate; cf. R. H. Van 
Gulik’s Siddham, Nagpur, 1956. 

It is expected that the learned author will remove such ble¬ 
mishes in the future edition of the work. We recommend the 
book to the students of the socio-religious life of ancient India. 


D. C. Sircar. 
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THE HOt^AS IN INDIA; By Upendra Tluikur, MA., D^Ul-t 

pp. xvi -j- 344. Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series; Varanasi, 1967. 

Price Rs. 25. 

1* 

This book is wekome as the first comprehensive account of 
the Hu^ in India, The author has given a brief account of the 
Huj^ before their arrival on the Indian border, and dealt in great 
detail vrith their activities in India, dwelling particularly on their 
early invasions and defeat by Skandagupta, the reigns of Tora,^ 
and Mihirakula, the small settlements of the later Huig^s ui 
different parts of Northern India, and finally their culture in India. 
The author has incidentally dealt with many associated problems, 
such as the origin of the Rajputs and the Gurjaras, and what he 
calls the ‘‘so-called Agnikula myth.” A fairly detailed account 
is also given of the Huna coins. 

Though the author has worked hard and gathered much use¬ 
ful information, his treatment of the subject often displays lack 
of critical judgment and knowledge of true historical principles. 
The whole book abounds in passages illustrating these defects and 
I need only cite a very few; The statement on p. 59 that “the 
country of Nabhaka, mentioned in the Rock Edict XIII of Asoka, 
as the city of Nabhikapura in the land of the Uttarakurus, has 
been located in the Thianshan mountains on the confines of 
Scythia..violates some of the fundamental principles of history¬ 
writing. In the first place, it conveys the impression that Nabhaka 
has been equated with Nabhikapura in the Rock Edict of Aaoka, 
which is, of course, not a fact. Secondly, it is an identification 
proposed by Cunningham many many years ago, and not a well- 
established fact as assumed by the author. Thirdly, the author 
has totally ignored the objections raised by D. R. Bhandarkar 
a gains t Cunningham’s view and the suggestion made by the former 
about the location of the Nabhakas in his very well-known book 
Aioka, The confident tone in which the author describes the 
conquest of the Yaudheyas, Malavas, Madras and the other well- 
known republican tribes by Toramiqa, and waxing more eloquent, 
recounts how “dashing beyond, Toramai^ took Magadha, Banaras, 
and Kau 5 §mbi in the course of a lightning march” <p. 112) is 
more suitable to a romance than sober history, particularly as the 
evidence for all these assumptions is very flimsy. It is to be noted 
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that a Torama^a moved from the west towards the east the order 
of enumerating the three countries should have been reversed^ 
But the author exceeds all limits of sobriety when he asseru that 
there is no doubt that Toram^a ... encouraged Vainyagupta 
against Narasiihhagupta to become the ruler of the Eastern pro¬ 
vinces of the Gupta empire (Gau^a) and further installed Praka- 
taditya as king of Magadha at Kasi, while inciting Krsnagupta or 
his successor to gain some influence in Magadha proper.(pp. 
128-9). Every rational student of history is bound to entertain 
very grave doubts about every one of these statements which are 
figments of author’s fertile imagination and have absolutely no 
evidence to stand upon, excepjt some vague statements or hints in 
the Manju^runulakalpa as interpreted by the author to suit his 
own convenience. The enigmatic method followed in this work 
of naming a king only by a single letter which is generally pre¬ 
sumed to be the initial letter of the name, does not deter our 
author from identifying Ha-karakhya with Toramana (p. 122) and 
Bha-karakhya with Narasiihhagupta (p. 127), though the two single 
letters do not app/sar at all in the name of either of the two kings 
whom they are supposed to denote. It is not necessary to discuss 
any further the unwarranted assumptions and statements of the 
author which are scattered throughout the work. It may be noted 
in passing that the author’s comments on the views of previous 
writers such as one finds on p. 120 show that either he has not 
carefully read the relevant passages or failed to understand them 
properly. 

There are, however, some good and novel suggestions here 
and there. Reference may be made to the interpretation of the 
verse in Raghuvarhsa (IV. 68) which refers to the scarlet cheeks 
of the Huna women as a testimony to the valour of Raghu. The 
author’s suggestion that this refers to the practice of widows 
^'slashing their faces with knives” among the Hunas (p. 235) i£ 
worth consideration. He has also stressed the fact that the 
current view that the Hunas are mentioned as one of the Rajput 
clans is due to a misreading of the word Hula as Huna, though the 
credit for this goes to C. V. Vaidya (p. 238). But the author s 
elaborate arguments to disprove the theory of the foreign origin 
of the Rajputs, propounded by D. R. Bhandarkar and others, are 
very weak. He has not thrown any new light on the problem but 
rather shows tha^ he has not grasped the full significance of the 
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arguments which he seeks to refute and has a very inadequate 
knowledge of the literature on the subject. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the author’s refe¬ 
rence to learned scholars from whose views he differs is often rude 
and unbecoming. Thus he observes with reference to Bhandar- 
kar’s theory of the foreign origin of the Gurjaras that the latter’s 
assumption “seems more a piece of confused thinking than sober 
historical analysis resulting from impartial study of relevant data 
and facts.” (p. 241). The reviewer has great doubts about the 
justice of this remark, but he is bound to admit that he could not 
improve upon the language of the passage quoted above, in 
correctly describing the book of the author under review. 

R. C. Majumdar. 


MUGHALS IN INDIA, A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY, 

VOLUME ONE: MANUSCRIPTS: by Prof. D. N. Marshall. 

Asia Publishing House, Bombay-1, 1967, pp. 634 -j- XX. 

Price Rs. 50/-. 

Advanced students who are either already engaged, or intend 
to take up research, in the Mughal period of Indian history or 
culture, or economic or social life of that age, will be grateful to 
Shri D. N. Marshall lor publishing, alter nearly thirty years’ labour, 
the first volume of his Bibliographical Survey of original contem¬ 
porary and later works in various languages, bearmg on most 
aspects of life in that age. The survey consists of manuscripts and 
only those printed works which have relevance to the manuscripts 
concerned. The arrangement of the items is author-wise and in 
alphabetical order, and not in chronological order. Under each 
author, his works too, if more than one, are arranged alphabetically 
with a brief notice about the author, contents of each work, its 
place of availability, date and place of publication, in case it is 
published, its translation in Enghsh or any other language, if any, 
and so forth. Anonymous works have been alloted a separate sec¬ 
tion and arranged according to titles. All this useful work has 
entailed the patient and diligent author a great deal of labour 
and search during the course of which he had to visit nxunerous 
hbraries in the country and abroad and make a clo.se study of 
published and unpublished catalogues of MSS in Persian, Sanskrit 
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and other languages. One can form an idea of the author’s patient 
industry by the fact that this volume had remained in the press 
for twelve years when he had to emend many items in the book 
in the light of the fresh information that came to hand during 
the period. The book is enriched with a good index. 

The work is indispensable for all those who are seriously 
interested in the study of Indian history from 1526 to 1850 A.D. 
It would have been more useful, if the items had been arranged 
language-wise and the book had been divided into sections and 
each section assigned to one particular reign or period. As it 
is, one has to wade through the pages of the entire book to find 
out references relevant to a p'eriod or reign which one wants to 
study. However, the author deserves praise for publishing this 
useful and authoritative book of reference relating to a very im¬ 
portant period of Indian hi.story. The book must find a place in 
every library. 

A. L. Srivastava. 

THE BHUMIJ REVOLT (1832-3) by Jagdish Chandra Jlia, pub¬ 
lished by Munshiram Manoharlal, Delhi, 1967, pp. xii +197 

Price Rs. 20/-. 

The sharp reaction of the wild primitive tribes against the 
system of British administration imposed upon them, often ending 
in open rebellion, was a distinctive feature of the early British 
rule during the first half of the nineteenth century. The rebellion 
of the Khasis, Singhpos, Nagas and Kukis of Assam, the Khonds 
of Orissa and the Kolarian tribes in Chotanagpur, living mostly in 
hills and jungles apart from the more civilized people of the neigh¬ 
bouring plains, which sometimes proved to be a prolonged menace 
to peace and order belonged more or less to the same pattern. 
Whatever might be the immediate cause of the troubles, their 
real origin has to be traced to their racial and cultural traits and 
ways of life, differing widely from those of their more advanced 
neighbours. The conflicts between these tribes and the British 
Government did not receive due recognition in the general Hsto- 
ries of India until very recent times. Special treatment has been 
accorded to them in the History and Culture of the Indian People, 
Vol IX but it is necessarily very brief. Fortunately, some scho¬ 
lars have recently taken up a critical study of the subject and have 
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written good monographs on some of these tribes. The book under 
review belongs to this class. Dr. Jha has written a critical and 
comprehensive account of the Bhumij revolt of 1832-3 which is 
popularly known as the ‘Ganga Narain’s Hangama’, or the turmoil 
caused by Ganga Narain (Singh) in the Jungle Mahals and Dhal- 
bhum in the district of Midnapore. He has traced the course of 
events from the first penetration of the British into the area, and 
after a short account of the early disturbances, given a detailed 
account of the more serious outbreak led by Ganga Narain and 
of the military campaigns by which it was suppressed after a 
strenuous conflict involving a few major reverses to the English 
troops. The rising was, no doubt, caused, at least partly, by per¬ 
sonal factors, but its development as a serious outbreak was due 
to more deep-seated causes—apolitical, social, and economic. The 
author has not only described the military campaigns in detail, 
but has also described these causes, mentioning specifically the 
long-standing grievances of the Bhumijes of Dhalbhum and Man- 
bhum \mder each of the above heads. Incidentally the study is 
of great interest from anthropological standpoint, as it throws 
very interesting sidelight on the nature of social organization, the 
mental horizon and the wild and ferocious character of the pri¬ 
mitive peoples, as well as their ways of thinking, hopes and 
aspirations. 

The author has based his account on a careful study of the 
original records and the book gives evidence of great industry 
and a high degree of critical judgment. The printing and get-up 
of the book are good, but the two maps reproduced from Rennell’s 
atlas are too indistinct to be of any real use to the readers. 

R. C. Majumdar. 


SANKARADEVA and his times (Early History of the 
Va^nava Faith and Movement in Assam) by Prof. Mabeswar 
Neog, published by the University of Gauhati, 1965; pages 400 
(including bibliography and index, pp. 379 ff.); Price Rs. 25.00. 

Th^ name of the celebrated Vai^nava saint {§ahkaradeva, said 
to have been bom iu 1449 A.D. and died in 1579 A.D., has been 
exercising the greatest influence on the religious life of Assam. 
He received patronage of the Koch king Naranarayana (c. 1540- 
84 A.D.) and preached the doctrine of salvation throu^ devotion 
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to the god Visnu, with his headquarters at Barpeta in the Kamrup 
District of Assam. SaAkaradeva was also an author of great merit 
in the Assamese language. The subject of Prof. Neog's thesis, 
which earned for him the degree of D.Phil. of the University of 
Gauhati in 1955, was therefore well-chosen. 

The work under review is divided into twelve chapters deal¬ 
ing with the following topics; materials for the study of Sankara- 
deva and his times (I), Political condition of the country about 
Sankaradeva’s age and his ancestry (II), social and religious back¬ 
ground (III); early history of the Vaisnava movement (IV); lite¬ 
rary works of Sankaradeva (V); doctrines of the faith expounded 
in the Bhaktiratndkara (VI); 6ankaradeva’s philosophical views 
and dramatic art and technique (VII-VIII); Vaisnava music and 
dances (IX); preparation and illumination of manuscriprs (X); 
neo-Vaisnava institutions and practices (XI); and social implica¬ 
tions of Sahkaradeva’s Bhakti movement (XII). 

The learned author’s treatment of the subject is comprehen¬ 
sive and his views are generally sober. The work is a notable addi¬ 
tion to our literature on Vaisnavism. There are some misprints 
which may be corrected in the next edition. 

D. C. Sircar. 


WOMEN IN MUGHAL INDIA, 1526-1748 A.D. by Rekha Misra 
Munshiram Manoharlal, Oriental Publishers and Booksellers, 
Post Box No. 1165, Nai Sarak, Delhi-6, pp. 177 -f XTII, 1967. 
Price Rs. 15/-. 

The book is a Ph.D. thesis approved by the University of 
Allahabad. It is divided into eight chapters and contains six 
appendices and a bibliography. The title is a misnomer, for out 
of eight chapters six are devoted to an account of royal ladies 
and only one, viz., VIII chapter discusses the position of middle 
and lower class women. The first chapter is introductory and is 
based on secondary sources. The author does not seem to have 
read the sources in the original, and has depended upon their 
English translation. Except in a few cases she has not examined 
doubtful evidence carefully and has not made an attempt to re¬ 
solve controversies relating to her subject. For example, die 
says that it is not clear as to what kind of influence Maham- 
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Anga exerted on Akbar and yet she gives the appointments of 
ministers made by her. She has accepted Dr. R. P. Tripathi’s 
version of the controversy without knowing what other recent 
writers have written on the subject. The work, therefore, looks 
like a compilation with references to authorities in the foot-notes 
(which have not been carefully studied) rather than a research 
production. Barring mistakes of language here and there, the 
thesis is on the whole well written. There are not many lady 
researchers in our country and Rekha Misra deserves commen¬ 
dation for having produced a readable volume. 

A. L. Srivastava 


COINS OF THE PANDYAS (Numismatic Notes and Mono¬ 
graphs, No. 11) by C. H. Biddulph, published by the Numis¬ 
matic Society of India, Varanasi, 1966; pages 71 (including 
‘Key to Plates’, pp. 40-71); price Rs. 8.00 for members of the 
Society, Rs. 10.00 for others. 

In this very interesting monograph, a description of the 
Pandya coinage has been introduced with a preliminary discus¬ 
sion of such topics as the Dravidians, the Tamil Kingdoms, Reli¬ 
gions, Fish Cognisance of the Pandvas, Historical Note on the 
Pandyas, and Names or Titles of the Pandya Kings occurring 
in the coin-legends. The coinage has then been described under 
the following sections: (a) Gold coins, (b) Silver coins, (c) 
Pandya coins issued in Ceylon, and (d) Languages used in the 
enigraphic and numismatic records of the ruling families of Sou¬ 
thern India. There is no index. In the first of the two appen¬ 
dices, the names and titles of the kings in Enelish (without 
diacritical marks) and Tamil are Quoted, while the other one 
notices the Pandva coins described and illustrated by T. Desika- 
chari in his South Indian Coins (but not included in the present 
atithor’s plates). 

There are points on which we do not agree with the learned 
author; e.g. we are inclined to attach no importance to the theory 
of some numismatists tracing Mauryan marks on certain mmeh- 
marked coins. But such cases do not detract from the value of 
the monogranh. What is more unfortunate is that the Plates 
illustrating the coins discussed in the work are unsatisfactory and 
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typographical errors are too many while diacritical marks, essen- 
tial for a book of this kind, have been rarely used. We request 
the author and publisher to print the next edition of the work 
in a press having diacritically-marked types and efficient-readers. 

D. C. Sircar. 


NATIONALISM IN INDIA AND OTHER HISTORICAL 

ESSA'XS, by Damodar P. Singhal, M.A., Ph.D., Published by 

Munshiram Manoharial, Delhi, p. 324. 

This is a collection of 16 essays written at different times for 
different periodicals. Most of them deal with current political 
issues and historical reviews, such as ‘Nationalism in India—^its 
character and consequences’, ‘Goa—^End of colonialism in India’, 
‘India without Nehru’, ‘Parliamentary Style of Indian Opposition’, 
‘Nature of Indian Revolution’, ‘A Diet of Illusions’, ‘Democracy 
with Distrust’. Three are purely historical, namely, ‘Russian Cor¬ 
respondence with Kabul 1870-79’, ‘Indian Contribution to Human 
Civilisation’, ‘External Influence on Indian Civilisation’. 'Ihree 
deal with historiography—‘Pakitsan’, ‘Rewriting Indian History’, 
‘Imagery in Indian History—A Recent Example’; and the remain¬ 
ing three deal with South-east Asian History. 

None of these essays convey much original thought, though 
the author sometimes repeats and often rejects current views and 
always gives his own opinion with boldness and definiteness, not 
generally warranted by his facts and arguments. On the whole, 
while the essays are quite suitable for current periodicals for 
which they were meant, the book in which they are collected 
hardly possesses any great value as a historical work. 

This is borne out by many views and statements scattered 
throughout the book. This may be illustrated by two passages; 
He says that ‘‘Articulated nationalism began in India as a liberal 
movement in the form of the Indian National Congress in 1885 
with the approval of the British. Romance generally does not 
long survive marriage, not even in politics. Within a year even 
the liberal Viceroy Dufferin had visibly cooled off” (p. 5). Again, 
we are seriously told that dissimilarities between the Hindus and 
Muslims “in India were mainly regional, not communal” (p. 23). 
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One imbued with these ideas is hardly competent to write on 
Indian Nationalism, the very first topic dealt with in the book. 

* The author’s effusions on Nehru and great regard for Huma- 
yun Kabir as an authority on Indian history are most amusing. 
To say that without Nehru “much of Gandhism would have re¬ 
mained in disuse, as would have been Marxism without Lenin”, 
and to describe Nehru as ‘‘the voice of the Gandhian urge” and 
“an empiricist minus opportunism, and a doctrinaire minus dog¬ 
matism”, can only provoke laughter now that he has ceased to 
possess any power of patronage. But the author exceeds the 
limits of decency when he credits Nehru with continuing Gandhi’s 
high ideal of moral values in politics (p. 17), or being inspired 
by Humayun Kabir, draws a romantic picture of the transfor¬ 
mation of Hinduism by the impact of Islam (pp. 180-81). 

The essay on “Imagery in Indian history — A recent Exam¬ 
ple” (pp. 260-271) lb really a vitriolic — often unmerited — criti¬ 
cism of Percival Spear’s book, “India—Modern History”, which 
is more suitable to the particular journal in which it was origi¬ 
nally published, than a book claiming recognition as historical 
work. Spear’s book is certainly not free from errors of omission 
and commission, but hardly deserves the sweeping remark that 
it “reflects scholarship but no understanding of India and gives 
a distorted picture of the Indian people and their heritage.” 
(p. 262). The gravamen of the author’s charge against Spear is 
that “the rejuvenating influence of Islam on Hindu society is 
hardly considered and the synthesis of Indo-Muslim culture is not 
adequately treated’,, (p. 264). But this comment, presumably 
inspired by his devotion to Nehru and Kabir, and many other 
comments on Spear’s book seem to indicate that while the author 
lacks the scholarship of Spear, admitted by him, he has much less 
understanding of India than the latter. 

While discussing the Indian policy in South-east Asia, the 
author justly remarks that the “alliance of the two, if worked out 
skilfully, could yield great results”, but due to “India’s utter 
lack of training in the art of diplomatic practice, and over-enthusi¬ 
astic zeal for political ethics,” “the story of Indian policy in South¬ 
east Asia is a tragic tale of declining goodwill”, (p. 295). The 
author has blurted out a great truth, but without noticing, or 
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not having the will or courage to admit, the share of his idol 
Nehru, in this catastrophe as in many others. 

In conclusion, it is only fair to the author to draw attention 
to some observations made by him which appear to be quite fair 
and bold> Reference may be made to the following remarks 
about the history of the Revovlt of 1857 by Dr. S. N. Sen: “When 
the reader realises that this work was commissioned and publish¬ 
ed by the Congress Government of India and carries in its fore¬ 
word, written by the Education Minister, Azad, a nationalistic 
interpretation, in marked contrast to the author’s dispassionate 
treatment of the subject in its true historical perspective, his ad¬ 
miration for Sen increases all the more.” (p. 289). 

The author’s essay on Pakistan contains much useful infor¬ 
mation so far as its historiography is concerned. But one would 
hardly accept the view that “Pakistan is as much an accident of 
history as of persistent political agitation” (p. 227) as a fair .sum¬ 
ming up by a historian. The printing and get-up of the book are 
excellent. 

R. C. Majumdar. 


JURIDICAL STUDIES IN ANCIENT INDIAN LAW, by 

L. Sternbach, published by Motilal Banarsidass, pp. x -]- 469. 

Price Rs. 50, 1967. 

This is the second volume of the series in which the author 
has made a very detailed critical study of a number of folktales 
such as are contained in the Panchatantra, and tried to lind out 
how far the juridical background of these stories is in confor¬ 
mity to the injunctions laid down in the Smriti literature. For 
this purpose he has subjected about a dozen stories to minute 
analysis. To this has been added a list of the passages in die 
Manava — and other Dharmasutras and the aphorisms of Cha- 
nakya in the Hilopadesa and Panchatantra, as well as the 
verses of Manava-Dharmaaaatra and Mahabharata in Chanakya’s 
Compendia. The book shows the author’s thorough acquaintance 
with the Folklore and Smriti literature, and throws interesting 
sidelight on the manners, customs and beliefs of the common 
people. It is a very valuable addition tc the history of folklore 
in India. The book is well documented. Unfortunately, it is fuU 
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of {dinting mistakes^ and faulty constructions in many places 
would be noticed by even a casual reader. 

‘ B. C. MiUUMOAR. 


HISTORY OF DARBHANGA RAJ: By Dr. Jatashankar Jba, 

Research Fellow, K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, Patna, 

1966, pp. 91 + V. Price Rs. 10/-. 

1 

This small book is a reprint from the Journal of tho Bihar 
Research Society, Vol. XLVIII, Parts I-IV, January-Deccmber 
1962. The author has not only made use of the archival mate¬ 
rial preserved in the record office of the defunct estate, but has 
also utilised all relevant traditions about the origin of the Dar- 
bhanga Raj. The result is an authentic story of the rise, progress 
and extinction of the ruling house that played an important role 
in the life of the people of a fairly extensive territory in Bihar. 

The founder of the Darbhanga ruling house was a notable 
Sanskrit scholar, named Mahesh Thakur. He was a Shrotriya 
Brahman and originally belonged to the Tirhut district in Bihar; 
but his ancestors had for sometime settled in Mandla in Gond- 
wana, where they held some property. Mahesh Thakur was con¬ 
nected with Akbar’s court to which he got access probably after 
the conquest of Gondwana in 1564. He wrote a Sanskrit History 
of Akbar’s reign, a copy of which in MS form is preserved in 
Ganganath Jha Research Institute at Allahabad and another in 
the Public Library, Lahore. Obviously Mahesh Thakur was re¬ 
warded for this service with the grant of a few villages in the 
Tirhut district in Bihar sometime in the last quarter of the 16th 
century. This grant became the nucleus of the modem Dar¬ 
bhanga Raj and flourished till the passage of the Zamindari Abo¬ 
lition Act by the Congress Government of Bihar. 

Dr. Jat ashank ar Jha has ably sketched the history of the rise, 
progress and extinction of the above ruling family and brought it 
to 1962, when the last scion of the house died without any issue. 
It is interesting to read how the descendants of the grantee gra¬ 
dually developed into powerful zamindars and how the grant 
itself expanded into a large landed estate. The head of the family 
was given the title of ‘Raja’ during the viceroyalty of Ahvardi 
Khan (1740*1756), and during the regime of the Knglish East 
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India Company h« was promoted to be ‘Maharaja*. In 1916 the 
hereditary distinction of Maharajadhiraj was conferred upon him. 
The successive rulers managed to remain friendly and loyal t(t 
the Mughals, the Nawabs of Bengal and to the British, and though 
the Raj had its ups and downs of fortune, its size, resources and 
prestige were ever on the increase. Most of the rulers of the 
dynasty were patrons of Sanskrit learning and scholarship. Some 
of them were scholars themselves, and served the cause of higher 
education. The last ruler Kaneshwar Singh established a Sans¬ 
krit University at Darbhanga and gave large donations of money 
to some other universities. Dharbanga Raj served the public good 
in some respects. 

A. L’. Srivatsava. 


EARLY MEDIEVAL COIN-TYPES OF NORTHERN INDIA 
(Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 12) by Dr. Lallanji 
Gopal, published by the Numismatic Society of India, Vara¬ 
nasi, 1966; pages 81 with 12 Plates; price Rs, 12.00 for mem¬ 
bers of the Numismatic Society and Rs. 15.00 for others. 


The subject of Dr. Gopal’s work is very interesting. The dis¬ 
cussion is divided into two parts, the first of which, entitled 
‘Historical Background*, deals with the following topics: I. King 
and Fire-altar type; II. Standing King and Seated Goddess type; 
III. ‘Horseman and Bull’ type; IV. Seated Goddess type; V. Dynas¬ 
ties adopting the ‘Bull and Horseman’ and Seated Goddess types; 
VT. Hanuman and ‘Lion attacking Elephant’ types; and VII. ‘Cow 
suckling calf’ type. 


Part II of the book containing lists of the coin-types has four¬ 
teen sections, the first two of which dealing with the Kashmirian 
and Indo-Sassanian coins. In the remaining sections the learned 
author has discussed, besides certain miscellaneous issues in the 
last section, the coins of the Gurjara-Pratiharas (III); the Palas 
(IV); the Jajanellas (V); the 6urasenas (VI); the Shahi“ (im), 
the Kalacuris (VIII); the Candellas (IX); the 
the Rastrakutas (XI); the Yadus or Tomaras (XII) and the 


CahamSnas (XHI). ' 

Th® work under review will prove to be a very usoM ref«- 
$nce book to tho students of indign numismatics. Unfortunately, 
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tiie illustration of coins in the Plates is not qwte satisfactory. We 
also wtam an index. Ihe learned author’s attention may further 
Ik dravm to a few points on which we are inclined to disai^wa 
with him. Thus, at p. 68, the legend on a gold coin has been 
quoted as Snma Har^ah Vandevap&la (JNSI, Vol. XHl, p. 123) 
which seems to us to be sriwiofman) HorsowAti-Dcuapole, At 
p, 80, reference has been made to the gold coins of the Cauhln 
king Ramadeva (c. 1212-71 A.D.) of Patna, which are said to bear 
the legend (1) fri-Rdwa (2) Patana and 35 as published in JWSI, 
Vol. V, Plate IV-B, No. 4 (illustrated in Plate Xn, No. 9 of the 
book under review). As, however, was shown in JNSI, Vol, XTV, 
1952, pp. 80-84, the coins in question are ordinary 'Ganga Fanams’ 
and the reading of the name of Ramadeva and Patana in their 
legend is imaginary. 

We recommend the book to the students of Indian numisi- 
matics. 

D. C. Sircar. 


MEDIEVAL NEPAL: By D. R. Regmi, Part I (750-1530 AD), 
Pp. XV-f 761; 1965; Price Rs. 50; Part U (1531-1768 AD), 
Pp. XI -f 1076; 1966, Price Rs. 60; Part III (Original Sources), 
Pp VIII 4-163 -f 156; Price Rs. 30. Published by Firma K. L. 
Mukhopadhyay, 6/1 A, Banchhram Akhrur Lane, Calcutta-12. 

Dr. Regmi has rendered a great service to the cause of histori¬ 
cal research and to his country by publishing his full and authenti¬ 
cated study of Medieval Nepal running into more than two 
thousand, one hundred and fifty printed pages and coming down 
to 1760 A.D., the year when Prithvinarayan Shah, the progenitor 
of the present ruling dynasty appeared on the scene and laid the 
foundation of modem Nepal. Hie first part of this comprehensive 
work narrates the history of the early medieval dynasties that 
ruled the land in seven out of ten chapters of this volume, the 
first two dealing with the geographical background and the sources 
on which it is based. One full chapter is devoted to an account 
of the social and economic conditions of Nepal upto the 16th cen¬ 
tury AJD. The learned author’s style is argumentative, but he 
could not help it owing to the paucity of material and to many 
controversies with which the early history of Nepal, like that of 
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fodia, bristles. His laboured attempt to refute the assertion of 
Iixjhan and European writers that in the 9th and 10th centuries 
A.D. Nepal had come under the suzerainty of the Pala Kings of 
B«QgaI does not carry conviction (Pages 87-101). 

Part n of the book gives a fairly detailed account of 250 years’ 
history of the various kingdoms into which Nepal was then divid¬ 
ed, Principal among these states were tho.se of Kathmandu, 
Bhalgaon and Patan, and the smaller ones were known as Baisi 
and Battisi. Chapter V of this volume is devoted to the political, 
economic and social conditions of the Nepal valley in the late 
medieval age. In the last chapter one-gets a good description of 
art and architecture, sculpture and painting. Two appendices re¬ 
produce accounts of the journeys to Nepal undertaken by two 
contemporary European travellers, named Father D’ Anddrade 
(1628) and Father Emanuel Freyer (1717). A third appendix 
describes the coins of Nepal. Then follows the description of a 
rare manuscript, called ‘The Thayasapa H.* Two maps and a few 
illustrations are given at the end. A select bibliography and an 
index add to the value of the volume. 

Part III is entirely devoted to the original source-material in 
Devanagri script, and includes inscriptions, diaries, land records, 
chronicles, etc. Tliese are of course of inestimable value for 
serious scholars who want to have a first hand knowledge of the 
history of medieval Nepal. 

In short, this scholarly history of Medieval Nepal in three 
volumes is the result of patient research on +he part of Dr. Regmi 
who had devoted years’ labour to the project. It is a valuable 
contribution to the scanty' literature on the history of an important 
country. 

A. L. Srivastava 


AMERICAN MISSIONARIES AND HINDUISM: By Sushil 
Madhav Pathak, published by Munshiram Manobarlal, Delhi. 
1967; pages 283 (including Appendices, Bibliography and 
Index); Price Rs. 25.00. 

In the work under review. Dr. patbak has given us an interest¬ 
ing aiBCount of the American Protestant missionaries in India from 
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1813 to 1910. He discusses their contributions in the fields of 
education, medical treatment, social welfare and reform without 
putting any stress on the individual work of particular missionaries, 
even though he has made special mention of such leading figures 
as Dr. William James Wanless, Dr. Charles Forman and others. 
We are grateful to the author for the story of the American 
missionaries in India, which was not properly told previously. 

Dr. Pathak says, “Among the Protestant missionaries, this 
process of dbange and reform was carried on mainly by Briti^ 
and American missionaries. But, due to (he universal presence 
of British missionaries and their identification with the ruling 
DOwer, the part played bv Americans has been rather neglected by 
historians. A close study of Indian history and the missionary 
movement between 1810 and 1910 reveals the fact that American 
missionaries were playing almost equal roles in the missionary 
movement as well as the educational and social scene in India” 
(p. 237). After perusing Dr, Pathak’s work, one has the impres- 
.«ton, however, that, while comparing the missionary activities of 
the Britishers and Americans in the above passage, the nature 
and effect of British missionary work has been a little under 
estimated. 

An interesting section of the book is Chapter IX (Changes in 
American Missionary Attitudes towards Hindu Thought and 
Religion between 1870 and 1910) in which Dr. Pathak deals with 
the effect of the visit of Swami Vivekananda (or Vive Kananda 
as the Americans mentioned him) to America and his preachings 
there (pp. 222 ff.). “Vivekananda explained in rational terms or 
denied utterly every piece of propaganda about Hinduism on 
which missionaries had called so long. The fiction of a degene¬ 
rated India was the very lifeblood of the more narrow missionary 
circles and they had little intention of parting with it. The obvious 
weapon (?) was to attack him with every weapon available” 
(p. 226). The ultimate result of this was, as Dr. Pathak siiows, 
some rethinking on the part of a class of tine missionaries. 

The authmr also discusses the activities of the enlif^tened 
Hindus of the period some of whom insisted on reform within 
Hinduism while some others defended the faith in all its aspects 
(no. 230-31). Dr. Pathak rmints out how, as a result of the taeach- 
ings of Vivekananda and others, tha aducaiad Hitidp earns to 



believe that Hinduism was ^iritual and good and Christianity was 
j^terialistic and unsuitable for India, and how “what the 
ries faced in India roughly between 1890 and 1910 was a religious 
revival and awakened nationalism whidi praised and idolised 
everything Indian” <p. 232). This changed the attitude of Christian 
missionaries who realised the need for a thorough and sympathe¬ 
tic knowledge of the non-Christian religions. 


The book may be recommended to the students of Indian 
culture and religious life. 


D. C. Sircar 


HISTORY OF FIRUZ SHAH TUGHLUQ: By Jamini Mohan 

Banerjee. Munshiram Manoharlal, Oriental Publishers and 

Booksellers, Post Box No. 1165, Nai Sarak, Deihi-6, 1967; 

rp. 228 + XII. Price Rs. 20/-. 

This is another Ph.D. thesis approved by die University of 
Allahabad, and one of tlie latest productions written in strict 
conformity to the policy of that University’s School oi Medieval 
Indian History. It is divided into seven chapters, and contains 
a bibliography and an index. It also discusses the comparative 
merits of the contemporary authorities m Persian. The first chap¬ 
ter on the .legacy of Muhammad lughluq is well-written, though 
it makes an attempt to exaggerate that ruler’s faults m order 
perhaps to show the magnitude of the task before Firuz. The 
best portion of the second chapter is the author’s discussion on 
the question whether Firuz was a usurper. But even in this the 
author has more or less toed the line chalked out by Dr. R. P. 
Tripathi. Chapters 2, 4 and 5 are common-place. It is in the 
chapters six and seven dealing with the sultan’s personality and 
the cultural attainments oi the reign that the author differs from 
the traditional opinion about the Sultan. The author does not 
believe that Firuz was a Sunni bigot and a persecutor of the 
Hindus and the Shias, though he does not dispute the facts, includ- 
ix^ those of persecution given by Firuz in his autobiography, 
entitled Futuhat^Fvruz Shahi. In his autobiography Firuz has 
portrayed himself as an orthodox Muslim ruler. Dr. Banerjee 
says that he was not an orthodox Muriim and that he posed to be 
SO in order to win the support of his co-religionists, particularly 
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the Ulama. Dr. Banerjee’s interpretation of Firm's charaotar an4 
administration amounts in e£Eect to this: *Dear Sultan Fkuz: Xn 
your heart of hearts you were a liberal and. benevolent ruler With 
no larejudice against any religion. You painted yourself as a 
sincere upholder of the rigid laws of Islam and a persecutor of 
non-Musalmans in order to flatter the Uiama and to win the imp- 
port of the Muslim community’. Perhaps it did not occur to the 
learned author that by trying to absolve Firuz in this manner he 
was condemning Islam, the uiama and the entire Muslim commu¬ 
nity. Dr. Banerjee admits that during Firm’s reign ‘‘corruption 
and bribery were the order of the day and for it the Sultan’s 
policy of generosity without firmness, his weak personality and 
passive role in the administrative affairs were alone responsible” 
(Vide p. 175). Yet he gives Firuz a high character and describes 
the state under him as “a welfare State based on the general 
interest of the people.” (p. 172). 

The author seems to be ignorant of the Persian language, and 
lias depended upon the English translation of the sources. He 
invariably writes’ ‘Ulamas’ instead of Uiama, not knowing that 
uiama itself is plural. There are many other howlers in this 
book including wrong identification of places, such as Katihar in 
Bihar for Katehr (Rohilkhand) (Pp. 45, 65). 

The paper, printing and get up of the book are excellent. 

A. L. Srivastava 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE HISTORY OF HINDUISM: By 
R. N. Dandekar, published by the University of Poona, 1967; 
pages 142. 

Prof. R. N. Dandekar delivered, in March 1967, five Govern¬ 
ment Research Fellowship Lectures under the auspices of the 
K. R. Cama Oriental Institute of Bombay and they have been 
published in the small volume under study. The publication is 
characterised as No. 3 of the Publications of the U.G.C. Centre cd 
Advanced Study in Sanskrit attached to the Unive]^ity of Poona. 
We have also seen a few other numbers of the same series, e.g.| 
No. I — Vedic Religion and Mythology (a Survey of the worir of 
some Westmn Scholars) by R. N. Dandekar reprinted from the 



JmUrwA of ike Unioeraity of Poona, Humanities Section, No. 21, 
p|). l-53j No. 2~-Po«t-ye(2ic Literature by R. N. Dandekar, re^ 
pidated from op.cit. No. 23, pp. 1-37; No. 8 — Hinduism ’ aiid 
Modern Culture by R. N. Dandekar, reprinted from op. cit., No. 25, 
pp. 1-17; and No. 9--Adjectives and Substantives as a Single 
Class in the Parts of Speech by S. D. Joshi, reprinted from op. cit., 
pp. 19-30. 

Hie titles of Prof. Dandekar’s five lectures incorporated in the 
present volume are as follows —I. Protohistoric Hinduism; 
II. Vedic Interlude I—Mythology; III. Vedic Interlude II—Magic, 
Ritualism, Spiritualism; IV. Classical Hinduism—Consolidation and 
Proliferation, and V. Hinduism and Modern Culture. There is no 
Index aj^nded to the volume. 

The last of the above lectures is substantially the same as that 
of a paper presented by Prof. Dandekar at the Symposium on 
Traditional Religions under Modern Cultures’ organised m connec¬ 
tion with the Eleventh International Congress for the History of 
Religions, held at Claremont, U.S.A., in September, 1965. The 
paper was published in the Journal of the University of Poona, 
Humanities Section, No. 25, pp. 1-17, to which reference has already 
been made above. 

Prof. Dandekar’s lectures are of the popular type, so that he 
has often avoided substantiating his statements or quotations with 
references. Thus at p. 140, we have, without references, the 
Upani^adlc quotation n—dlpe sukham=asti, yo vai hhumd tat 
Bukham and the mention of Santayana’s view that man’s spirituality 
implies his ‘living in the presence of the ideal*. There are cases, 
however, of the use of abbreviations which are likely to be un¬ 
intelligible to the ordinary reader; e.g. “N. M. Chandhuri (CR 123, 
324)’* (p. 3, note 3), “Moraes, ‘A M. D. Figure’, NR 10” (p. 5, 
note 7), **3. A. Saletore, ‘Identification of M. D. Figure’, NR 10 
**(p. 8, note 13), J Bom V 5 (p. 10, note 21), etc. References like 
**8. Srikantha Sastri, Proto-lndic Religion, Mysore 1943” and ‘‘K. N. 
Sastri, New Light on the Indus Civilization, Delhi 1957”, without 
Indication of pages, will also prove difficult to an ordinary reader. 
#0 have noticed a few misprints; e.g. “in the RV VII. 18.6, the 
tribes called Vi^&V^nah (horned fread-dress wearers) and Siv^aJi 
t(havfng 8iva as their chief god) are mentioned side by side ’ at 

J.27 
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p. 5 flhouU have corirectly referred to BV (ftgveda)t VU, 18u7 
(not 6), 

• We hope diat the learned author will try to consider the points 
raised above so that the book may be more useful to our XJnivendty 
students. 

D. C. SiBCAIt 


THE MUGHALS AND THE JOGIS OF JAKHBAR; By B. N. 

Goswamy and J. S. Grewal. Published by Indian Institute of 

Advanced Study, Simla, 1967. Pp. 200 -j- 8 + XIV. Price 

Rs. 30/". 

This book reproduces and describes 17 documents, mostly 
Mughal royal farmans, recently discovered by the editors, grant¬ 
ing free of tax subsistence {Madad-i-Maash) land to the Jogis of 
Jakhbar, a small village in the Gurdaspur district of Panjab. The 
first jarman is that of Akbar (1542-1605 A.D.) who made a 
Madad4-Maash grant of 200 bighas of land to Udant Nath, a 
Nath Panthi saint of the village on the 14th of Shawwal, 989 A.H. 
(November 11,1581 A.D.). It is a copy of the original. This 
iarman refers to an older one, dated 25th Jamadi I, 979 A.H. 
(15th October, 1571 A.D.) by which Akbar had for the first time 
granted 200 highas of land in the village of Boh(Boha), which, 
by the bamboo jarib measurement, amounted to 170 bighas. The 
date of the original document is significant. In 1571 Shaikh Abdun 
Nabl, a rigid Musalman, was the chief sadr, and Akbar was in 
the process of becoming a cosmopolitan ruler. Udant Nath inter¬ 
viewed the emperor on 2nd November, 1581 and his former grant 
was renewed to him by the above mentioned farman, dated Uth 
Novmnber, 1581. As 50 bighas of this land had been submerged 
by the Ravi, the same amoimt of culturable waste land was grant¬ 
ed to him in lieu thereof. Tie second farman too is of Akbar and 
is dated 25th of Bahman, 41 Regnd year, reducing the grant to 100 
bighas by bamboo measurement half of which was under culti¬ 
vation and the other half culturable waste land at the time of 
the grant. This reduction was in accordance with a general policy 
enunciated by Akbar sometime about 1585 A.D., as mentioned 
in the Ain-i-Akbaxi, VoL I (Blochmann, Pp. 280-281) and not for 
any specific reason in this particular case. The learned edfiois 
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h«vt not boon able to comprehend this fact and depended upon 
Dr« Irfan Hali^b s book, without themselves turning to the text of 
the Ain-i-Akbari. So they beat about the bush and confess,in 
their foot-note No. 5 on p. 66 that “it is not clear if it was due 
to any of the reasons mentioned by Dr. Irfan KabiLThis farman 
is imjwrtant, for (i) it shows that the new policy with regard to 
free grants of land was not a pious wish, but v/as implemented, 

(ii) that the reduction was not made in an arbitrary manner and 
as laid down in the regulation Abul Fazl was associated with the 
chief sadr in determining the amount of reduction, and finally, 

(iii) that the sadr did not necessarily ditto the recommendation 
of such a high officer as Abul Fazl. The editors should have done 
well in bringing out the importance of the abo\e jariran. The 
third farman, dated 10th July, 1606 A.D. was issued by Jahangir 
confirming 10 bighas of land to Bhandar Nath on the death of 
Chandra Nath Jogi to whom it was originally granted by Akbar’s 
farman of 31st October, 1579. There is nothing new in this docu¬ 
ment. The farman marked fourth in the text was issued by 
Jahangir on 29th November, 1606 confirming the grant of 200 
bighas of land by gaz-i-Ildhi), whether the same plots or new 
ones in their places, originally granted by Akbar to the Jogis. 
One wonders why the reduction of 100 bighas made by Akbar 
wa.*. ignored by Jahangir. The editors have failed to take note 
of this pertinent point. Was the reduction wilfull37 concealed by 
the Jogis? Or was Jahangir more liberal in the matter of granting 
subsistance land. It is noteworthy that Sadr-i-Jahan who was the 
sadr at the time of the reduction held the same office at the time 
of Jahangir’s grant. It could either be a case of fraud on the 
part of the Jogis or neglect on that of the government or greater 
liberality of the new emperor Jahangir. The editors should have 
done well in throwing light on this moot point. At any rate the 
Jogis continued to be in the possession of 200 bighas of land as 
is clear from the documents Nos. 5, 6, and 7. Document No. 8 
of 1661-62 A.D. does not seem to be a farman or a letter from 
Aurangzeb that the editors have wrongly pre.sumed it to be. It 
is most probably one from a Hindu officer of Aurangzeb’s court. 
Document No. 9 of 1682 shows that the grant in question was 
resumed by Aurangzeb several years before this date, i.e., in 
1670-73 A.D. It also shows that as no one came forward to till 
the land, probably because of the respect in which the Jogis were 
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b«}d }yy the {)eo{ide, it m$ 0tvm to the not iam ^ #0 
annual vevemie of Be. 107/>. This point namely thfOt ^ land 
was left in possession of the Jogis on payment of rent hceeam np 
ot^er person was wiHing to cultivate it deserved menlion hy eur 
learned editors. Ihis was in conformity with Aurangzeh'S icneral 
policy of resumiog grants made by his predecessors to HkuiUt 
saints and religious shrines. The editors have casually referred 
to the resumption and have endeavoured to gloss over the measure 
by saying naively that the Jogis “do not appear to have Buffeftd 
much, because when they made a reparesentation to the authorities 
the land was left in their possession on the basis of a stipula^d 
fixed revenue.” What a historic conclusion! The fact was that 
the Jogis were allowed to cultivate the land on payment of rent, 
because none came forward to till it. (Document No. 9). 

In March 1710 A.D. the free grant of the 200 bighas of land 
was restored to the Jogis about two years before Bahadur Shah I’s 
death (Document No. 11). The reason for the restoration seems 
to have been a wide-spread uprising in Panjab caused by Banda's 
rebellion and onslaught, and the necessity of pacifying and winning 
over influential people. Banda had at that time defeated and put 
to flight the imperial faujdar of Sonepat, and was proceeding to 
Sarbind, to defeat and slay its faujdar Wazlr Khan (22nd May, 
1710). 'Ihe editors should have given the reasons responsible for 
the restoration of the Tnadad-i-maash grant. 

Hie remaining documents, though important, do not raise any 
special issues for discussion. The learned editors deserve congratu¬ 
lations for having discovered and published these valuable docu¬ 
ments. It is, however, difficult to agree with them that the docu¬ 
ments are unique and more important than those relating to the 
grants made to Vithal Nath Gosain of Gokul or to the Parsi priest 
Mahayarji Tana. They seem to be unaware of two recent Rajasthan 
Government publications, giving the English translation of about 
one hundred farmdns and a descriptive list of several hundred 
repca^ts sent from the Mughal court by the Jaipur Vakils to their 
rulers and masters, s/hich are immeasurely superior in value to 
the Jakhhar documents. Ihe Introduction and' Notes written 
Under the impact of “eaccitanent” of the ffiscovery, though a tittle 
over-done, are scholarly. Hie printing, paper and get-up of the 
book are excdlent 


A L. S«IVA8TAVA 
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fk etWW 6F POUKIiORE StUDY IN BENGAL (WEST 
BENGAL AND EAHT PAiCISTAK); By Saidcior Sen Qupta, 
publi^ed by Indian Publications, Calcuila, 1967; pages 149 
(including Notes, Bibliography and Index); Price Rs. 20.60, ’ 

The author has given us a survey of folklore study in Bengal 
and ihe information has been classified under the following 
sections—What is Folklore? the Purpose of Study, Early Phase, 
Journals and Magazines, Western Scholars and Administrators, 
United Bengal, West Bengal, Eastern Pakistan, and Organisational 
Efforts. There are besides, Introduction and Conclusions, and a 
few small maps and some tables. Some parts of the work origi¬ 
nally appeared in the Folklore, edited by the author of the book 
under review. 

The book is likely to prove useful to those for whom it is 
intended; but its usefulness could have been considerably increas¬ 
ed if it would have been somewhat free from misprints and errors 
of language and facts some of which exhibit considerable careless¬ 
ness. We are inclined to draw the attention of the author to 
a few such blemishes which he may try to remove in the next 
edition of the work. 


In the map ‘Fig. 1, India upto 1947’ at p. 24, Gujarat and 
Maharashtra should not have been diown as separate States. At 
p. 54, we are told, “The writers of Titareya Brahmana called the 
Bengalis, as Bayanshi, the neglected people of the Indo-Aryans,” 
in which Aitareya BrahmaV’d and vayarhsi were expected. The 
same information is elsewhere (p. 65, note) given as “Banga is 
first mentioned in Aitareya and Aranyak Bralimanas,” which of 
sourse appears to be equally unfortunate. At pp. 60-61, ^‘Select 
inscriptions by D. C. Sircar in Epigraphia India'' seems to be 
neaningless and' the name of ‘Ramgati Nyayaratna’ has been 
wrongly written as ‘Nyayaratna Ratnagiri’, and that of NikhilnSlh 
Ray as ‘Nikhilranjan Ray*. 


The identification of Radha with “Malda, Dinajpure districts 
of West Bengal and East Pakistan” at p. 65, note is no doubt 
wrong. In “Davee, Suniti (Maharani)”, DaVee is apparently a 
fpr Devee or Dct?f. Likewise, Bangalir Itihds has been 
Wrongly written as BeifigaU Itihash (p. 140) and A Survey of 
IpAian fifcniptwrc has been made A survey of Indian clay Sculpture 

D. C. SraCAR 
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KORUKSHirniA imiVmrrY RISSEAHCH journal <Arts 
and Humanities), Vol. 1, Nos. 1 and 2.: Edited bjr Xhr. Buddha 
, Prakash, Director, Institute of Indie Studies, 1967. Price 
Rs. 10/- each Number? 

We welcome the appearance of this scholarly Journal whid^ 
we hope, will enjoy a high position among the monthly periodicals 
on Arts and Hiimanitles. Its object, as declared by the learned 
editor, is two-fold — to provide a medium of expression to the 
University teachers and researchers and to emphasize the indivi¬ 
duality of the University as a centre of higher learning and re¬ 
search. He rightly reminds the prospective contributors that “the 
pursuit of knowledge is the highest goal of the intellectual endea¬ 
vour of man.” Both the Nos. of the volume contain articles on 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, English Literature, Hindi, 
History, Linguistics, Philosophy and Psychology, Pohtical Science 
and Sanskrit. Most of the articles are the result of pains-taking 
research and are valuable contributions. Some of them extend 
the bounds of our knowledge. The learned editor deserve* con¬ 
gratulations for fulfilling a need, for without a research journal 
a teaching residential university cannot be of much worth. 

A L. Shivastava. 


THE DAWN OF BRITISH TRADE TO THE EAST INDIES: By 

Henry Stevens of Vermont Pp viii+331, London, 1967. 

This is a new impression of the book originally published in 
1886, and reproduces the Court Minutes of the East India Com¬ 
pany during the years 1599 to 1603. It is a faithful reproduction 
of these minutes with all the quaint words and spellings and con¬ 
tain much useful information about the early activities of a private 
trading company in England which acquired for that country the 
great Empire of India, regarded as the brightest jewel of the 
British Crown until twenty years ago. As a source material for 
the history of the East India Company it is of very great impor. 
tance to the specialists, but is not likely to arouse much interest 
in average reader. 


S. C. ItfAJimiiAit. 
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